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1912, until December 31st, 1918, also the amount of money each 
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of munition factories ceasing to operate within the near future 
and yet have large claims left to be provided for. Presented to 
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said Hope Lumber Company or White, Gratwich & Mitchell 
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licenses stand. Presented to the Legislature, 26th February, 
1919. Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 
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Report of the Ontario Housing Committee, including standards for 
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Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing:—1. How much money has been spent in con- 
nection with the soldiers’ land settlement scheme at Kapuska- 
sing. 2. How many acres have been cleared for crop ; and what 
other improvements have been made, and by whom. 3. How 
many soldiers availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
the scheme. 4. How many soldiers are still there. 5. At what 
price per acre is this land available. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 3rd April, 1919. Mr. Bowman (Manitoulin). Not. 
printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing:—1. How many Crown Land Agencies exist 
in the Districts of Muskoka and Parry Sound. 2. What are 
the names of the agents and dates of appointment. 3. What 
is the remuneration paid to each agent. 4. What are the duties 
of the agents. Presented to the Legislature, 3rd satiaed: GRO, 
Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 
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pointed Agent-General for Ontario, at London, England. If 
so, at what date. 2. What is his age, and what period of time 
has he ever spent in Ontario, and in what employment. 3. Is 
he a native-born Canadian. 4. Is he a British or Canadian Officer. 
5. If the former, why was not some qualified Canadian Officer 
from Ontario appointed to fill the Post. 6. Were any Cana- 
dian Officers applicants or recommended for the position, and if 
so, what were the names of such Officers and on what grounds 
was each respectively refused. 7. Was the appointment made 
upon the recommendation of the Civil Service Commissioner of 
Ontario. 8. What is the salary or remuneration that the Pro- 
vince of Ontario pays to General Sims, and what perquisites, if 
any, in addition to his salary does he receive. 9. Is the ap- 
pointment a permanent one, or if not, for what period and on 
what terms as to time of service. Presented to the Legislature, 
3rd April, 1919. Mr. Dewart. Not printed. 
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ing October 3 1st, 1918, at page a32 at the sum of $863,457.75. 


Presented to the Legislature, 3rd April, 1919. Mr. Prnard. 
Not printed. | 
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withheld from the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Ottawa 
been kept in a separate fund. 5. Have these amounts been 
revoted in any succeeding session of the Legislature. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, 10th April, 1919. Mr. Pinard. Not 
printed, 


Report of the Civil Service Commissioner, 1918. Presented to the 


Legislature, 10th April, 1919. Printed. 
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pulpwood limits in the Pic River and Black Sturgeon River 
Districts of Thunder Bay. 2. Copies of all agreements con- 
nected therewith or supplementary thereto. 38. Copies of all 
letters and telegrams which passed between the Government or 
any member or official thereof and the said Carrick or any one 
on his behalf, in reference to the said limits.—Presented to the 
Legislature, 15th April, 1919. Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 
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Return shewing what building it is proposed to cover by insur- 
ance out of the following items appearing in the Supplementary 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending October 31st, 1919:— 
(a) $4,000.00, Item No. 1, Vote No. 187; (b) $1,000.00, Item 
No. 9, Vote No. 194. Presented to the Legislature, 15th April, 
1919. Mr. Pinard.. Not printed. : 


teport of the Bureau of Municipal Affairs re Housing, including 


Acts, Rules and Regulations, Housing Standards, Provisions 
and Forms for 1919. Presented to the Legislature, 15th April, 
1919. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 28th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing all correspondence between any Department of 
the Government or Minister, or Official, and the British America 
Nickel Corporation, Limited, or any Official or Director thereof 
or person representing the said Company, regarding the re- 
fining of Nickel or other Minerals by the said Company, the 
establishment of a Refinery or other works and the location of 
the same in Ontario, and as to the location of the Refinery where 
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it is now being erected in the Province of Quebec, and all docu- 
ments relating in any way thereto. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 15th April, 1919. Mr. Dewart. Not printed. 


No. 77  |Copies of Orders-in-Council designating the Convalescent Home for 
Women, Ottawa, and the Salvation Army Women’s Hospital, 
Bloor Street East, Toronto, as Hospitals to which aid may be 
granted pursuant to Section 14 of The Hospitals and Charities 
Institutions Act. Cap. 300, R.S.O., 1914. Presented to the 
Legislature, 17th April, 1919. Not printed. 


No. 78 |Report of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission. Presented to the Legis- 
lature, 17th April, 1919. Not printed. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Agricultural Societies of Ontario 
1918 


To ror Honovurasle G. 8. HENRY, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Sir,—The report, which is herewith transmitted, contains the proceedings at 
the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Ex- - 
hibitions, which is the central organization of the three hundred and fifty Agri- 
‘cultural Societies regularly organized in this Province. These Societies are the 
oldest Agricultural Institutions in Canada, the first one having been organized at 
old Niagara in 1793, one hundred and twenty-five years ago. The importance of 
these organizations is shown by the fact that in 1917 two millions of people passed 
through the gates of fairs and exhibitions receiving Legislative Grants and coming 
immediately under the supervision of the Ontario Government. And in all the 
years of their existence the quality of the-field crops and live stock was never of so 
high a standard as in the year which has just closed, a marked tribute to the energy 
and business capacity of the officers and directors in charge. | 

The Legislative Grants to the Societies for the different lines of work they 
have carried on during the year and statements of receipts and expenditure are 
hereto appended. The officers and directors from Glengarry to Kenora are arrang- 
ing to make 1918 the banner productive year in their continuous educational work 
of a century and a quarter. 


Faithfully yours, 


J. Locxis WILSON, 
Superintendent. 
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4 
i. « 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1917 
Receipts. ' Expenditure. 
Balance on hand in Bank...... $127 80 Amounts paid Executive attend- 
Memberships to end of year .... 244 00 2 ADE “MeCN ES orp is oe etek sy 3 $106 00— 
Interest to date in Bank........ 1 36 Expenses Directors attending » : 3 
fairs in (Gistrictss. oto. Stent ar 34 10 : 
Auditor for s19i6 ots os ww cee eee 2. 50 
Assistants at annual meeting... 15 00 : 
Haynes, printing ballots ....... ote eas! 
s Officers’. Salaries <.ia. ha cele al 135 00 
+ x Bryant Press, printing  pro- 
PTAMMES = 25 Soh epee: a eae 17 00 
Postage to.date.< + .- . cme or ot : 
Caretaker ais 65. tcl. ssn ee eee 2 50 
Receipt books ...... Fide BE RAR 3 159 
Balance .dnshand o.2 ise a eae 52 56 
otal swest see a ae $373 16 COLA ee ere pecce 
Audited and found correct, February 12th, 1918. R. AGNEW, Gy: 
Auditor. 
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Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


z The Convention opened at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, February 12th, with Wm. 8. 
Scarf, President, in the chair. Delegates were present from every section of 
Ontario. 


—_— 


a 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


W. S. Scarr, DurHam. 


Since we last met two of our officers have crossed the great divide. In the 
_ passing of Mr. Alex. McFarlane we have lost a trusty officer and friend. Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton was a District Director for a number of years and took an active 
part in the work of the Association. The loss of these, our brethren, we deeply 
_ regret, and our sympathy~is extended to the members of their families. 

We expected a year ago that by this time peace would have been within our 
borders and the world’s war ended. The war is raging more cruelly than ever. 
We have lost the assistance of Russia, but in its stead we welcome our American 
ally. From our home town eight of our boys sprang into the fight, but only one 
survives. The county from which I come has paid an awful price for freedom and 
it is not an exception. | 

The financial side of our Association must receive our serious consideration. 
About two-thirds of the 350 Societies pay the small membership fee of $1.00 to 
the Central Association. Is there not some way to compel the delinquent Societies 
to pay up? It is for us to devise a plan to remedy this failure on the part of those 
for whom we are doing so much. 

The small amount we receive is carefully expended. Directors are elected 
for different districts and it is their duty to visit as many fairs as possible in their 
districts, and give advice to the fair boards. In the past we have given those men 
$10 apiece, provided they spend $10 in travelling expenses. There is no charge 
for their valuable time. With the additional directors in Northern Ontario you 
will readily understand that our funds in hand are not sufficient. We are the 
largest Association in Ontario and touch every village, town and city, but we receive 
no grant from the Government, and, as a consequence, are dependent on the small 
fee charged to the Societies. If every Society in the Province paid its annual fee 
the total would only amount to $350. I am going to try and show you as briefly 
as I can what this Association has done for the Societies in the Province. 

I might go back to.the early years of this Association when the Legislative 
erants were given to districts. For instance, in our county we have three ridings. 
In these three districts the money was sent to the district societies, then it was dis- 
tributed to the local ones. But the amount of money that went to the local Societies 
was not very large; the bigger ones got the hion’s share. We saw then that there 
was something unfair in the way the money was distributed, because every Society 
was not treated alike. The grant was based on membership. . That very often led 
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to dishonesty. ‘To one Society I know of a man gave $10 as a prize in cash, and 
he was told to name ten extra members of the Society”’ Hence, if a Society did not 
do that they did not stand on a par with the one which did. 


The law was changed and you know how it reads now. LHyery Society gets its | 


grant according to the amount of dollars that it spends for agricultural purposes. 
I do not know of any fairer way. 

You know further of our going to the Parliament Buildings on two or three 
occasions asking the Government to increase the grant. We got originally $50,000, 
it was increased to $65,000 and later to $75,000. The grant was increased through 
this Association’s efforts by 50 per cent. Is this not of value to all concerned? 


I might speak for the rest of the afternoon on the good work of the Field Crop . 


Competitions. We hardly understand the magnitude of it in ‘this Province. I 
believe nothing ever did more good to the farmers of the Province than these com- 
petitions, and our Superintendent deserves every credit for the way he has or- 


ganized this work. The Canadian National Exhibition here offered, two years ago, - 


a sweepstakes prize of $200 for oats and $100 for wheat, and the wheat prize was 


carried off by one of our own men in the Province of Ontario in competition with 


the Great West. The prizes were open to the world. 

There is another matter which is of very great importance to us, and that is, 
this wet weather insurance. Before that grant was made we talked about it for 
two or three years, and we went to all of the insurance men and tried to get a rate 


that would insure the fairs of the Province of Ontario against rain. The rate — 


was prohibitive. Mr. Wilson was instrumental in formulating a plan and $10,000 
was deducted from the Government grant which greatly lessened our appropria- 
tions. J remember the opposition that was brought forth when it was voted on, but 
we néver had to pay a cent of that $10,000 as the Government came to our aid when 
they saw the benefit this insurance would be, and set aside $10,000 additional funds 
annually towards paying this insurance, so it did not cost us one cent. ‘That was 
in 1911, and since that time our Societies have received $37,300 from this insurance 


fund. Without that insurance a great many of our Societies would, to-day, have 


ceased to exist. This year I had hopes that we would get along without rain, and 
yet there was paid from this fund $8,755 in 1917. One Society, Fullarton, Logan 
and Hibbert, had a loss that might never again occur in this Province. When all 
the exhibits were in the building it caught fire and was burnt. The»Government 
arranged to have the Act changed so as to cover fire as well as bad weather. At 
first we received 50 per cent. of loss, but through the efforts of the Superintendent 
and this Association the Government first increased it to 60 per cent. and after- 
wards to %5 per cent. In the earlier years the grant was based on the three 
previous years, but the Government has now changed this to three previous normal 
years. : 

There is not a Society in the Province of Ontario, if they knew what we are 
doing for them, but would be willing to give even a $5 fee, because for every dollar 
we are spending in this Associatién we get good value. When you consider what 
it has been worth to us to have the wet weather insurance, the increase in grant 
and the way they are paid, there is not one Society in the Province that should not 
be affiliated with us. : 

There is another matter that I would like to say a few words on and that is 
the holding of the School Fairs in connection with the Agricultural Society. I feel 
very sorry that these two should have been separated. I remember early in the 
time of the School Fairs I was out in the eastern part of the Province and the 
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School Fairs then were holding a show on the show ground, and I believe there was 


not one man but went in to see what the children had raised, and there were some 


splendid exhibits there, and I believe there is not a fair in the Province of Ontario 
but would reach out a helping hand to the School Fair. ~The only way we have 
of keeping the shows up is to have the young participate and become interested. 
Early during the year we had a.corn show in the County of Essex and I hap- 
pened to be present. It is not long ago that we thought we could not grow corn in 
this country fit for seed. At that corn show I saw some of the finest exhibits I 
ever saw in any country, and I really believe in the County of Essex and Kent they 
have corn enough to supply all this northern country with seed. They have an 


- association fiers which is doing good work. 


During the fall I visited the Northern Districe No. 12, met Mr. Stephenson 
and we went through the different shows together. I saw some of the finest fields 
of spring wheat I ever saw. In a little place called Norval, a French town, 
practically, I was told there were no gate receipts, and the wet weather did not 


affect them. “But,” I asked them, “would you do without gate receipts?” Well, 


I was told, every man in the district was a member of the Society, and it would be 
no use charging admission. Another Society near the Soo did the same thing. I 
had the pleasure of being with Mr. Marshall—his district is 400 miles in extent— 
and Mr. Marshall is the representative in the western part of it. He came about 
forty-five miles to meet me so you can see what his duties are as director of that 
district. We opened an Indian fair, the first Indian show that was ever held at 
Garden. River. 

L. J. C. Bunn: Mr. Scarf has gone pretty thoroughly into the work which we 
are doing, so I need say no more. 

I took in the two courses for expert judges at Guelph and Ottawa, and I was 
thoroughly convinced of the good work being done in those classes, ine from the 
questions and the way the judges took up the work we were sure that it is in the 
interests of the Agricultural Societies to encourage the Department to. send judges 
to your fairs, and we are convinced they can give you much better service than they 
have given in the past. They are getting a more uniform type all the time, and 
that is in the interests of the breeders of pure-bred stock. At the fairs during the 
last year or two we see quite a change in some lines of work. 

In former years we have seen beautiful displays of fancy work, the menace ~of 
the most expert needle craft. Last year we noticed in many cases much of that 
work cut out, and the space in the hall filled with work of the Red Cross girls and 
members of the Women’s Institutes and Girls’ Club. We think this is pod work. 
The ladies are helping us in the display they are putting up, and it is interesting 
to those who have not attended the Red Cross meetings. They are being educated 
to the needs of Ee country and are contributing very generously to work of that 
kind. 

In the Field we Competitions our Superintendent is certainly doing a great 
work. 

We all realize that the three important features to win the war are to send men 
and money and to produce food, and I know of nothing that is doing more to 
encourage the production of grain, beef and pork, than these Field Crop Competi- 
tions Bader Mr. Wilson’s supervision. Through these Field Crop Competitions it 
is easier to secure good seed. We are growing fewer weeds by procuring better seed, 
and we are all convinced that this Association in the Standing Field Crop Cans 
petitions is doing a good work. 

2 AS. 
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I would like to urge, as our President has done, that each Society in Ontario 
should become affiliated with this Association. When you realize what it has done 
for you in the way of the wet weather insurance and the grants and the carrying on 
of the Field Crop Competitions, a small fee such as is being asked 1s money very 
well spent, and without this organization the Societies would not be in nearly as 
good a position as they are in at the present time. 

W. J. Connetty: I understood you to say you already had two complaints 
about judges. I am sorry I did not get in my own, that would have been three. 
However, I have been coming here for a number of years and nobody has ever 
heard me. say a word about judges, in fact, I have always sounded their highest 
praise. I do not think it is necessary for me to give any names, as our Superin- 
tendent already has the names of those men, but I must say that of the judges sent, 
the most important are those to judge the field crops. I would like to suggest that 


Thoroughbred Sire. 


these judges should have one of our local men from each Society go withthem when 
they judge the fields. | 


D. Evans: Strathroy has entered into the Field Crop Competitions for a 


number of years, and up to last year we had eminent success. I am reporting this 
at this Convention because I feel if we are to get the good from this Standing 
Field Crop Competition that can be gotten out of it, it is essential that the De- 
partment know of any lapses on the part of judges. One of our competitors stated 
that the judge, in judging his potatoes, just stood at the fence. I asked him to 
put that statement in writing that I might place it before my directors. I think 
these judges should take time and be given to understand, also, that time be taken 
to visit every field in the competition. Everyone ought to get fair play. 

Mr. Stoppart: Do Field Crop judges get any remuneration? 

J. Locxir Witson: They receive $4 a day for services and their expenses are 
also paid. 
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W. 8. Scarr: The Department is asked for men to judge horses, different . 
kinds of sheep, swine and even poultry. It is a very difficult matter to get a man 
to judge all those classes equally well. The Superintendent tries to fill the bill in 
_ a case of that kind as well as he can, but it is too big an undertaking to ask a man 
to judge all these classes in the short time in which it is required to be done. © 

A Memper: I notice that in some Societies there is a stipulation that the plot 
must contain three acres of grain or half an acre of potatoes. In one Society that 
I know of one competitor had about an acre and a half of oats and he got first prize. 
Some of the competitors naturally came to the conclusion that as he had only to — 
devote half the time to his plot he had a better chance than the man who cultivated 
three acres. How are we to know whether a man has got sufficient acreage; can he 
be made to take an affidavit, or how are we to overcome that difficulty ? 

J. Lockie Witson: If a judge is competent he should have no difficulty in 
deciding whether the plot contains the required number of acres. 

‘Mr. Hunter: Every time we have had an expert judge we have found he has 
done his work well. I know that some do not, but we ask for a man to do a day’s 
work, not three days in-one. Now do not think that a man can judge three dif- 
ferent classes and do his work well. If you want three judges, ask for them. 

There is one thing. in the address of the President I should like to say a word 
on, and that is that any Society which will not expend $1 to belong to this central 
organization is not worthy of belonging to it. Why not take this up with the 
Executive and get them to increase the fee from $1 to $2. ‘Two dollars apiece is 
not too much to pay and would give you a little more finances to carry on the 
splendid work which you are doing. I would go further, and that is I would 
make it compulsory for every local Society to become affiliated, and any Society 
which is small enough not to pay $2 to an institution from which it derives so much 
benefit should not receive the Government grant. This is not compulsion, but 
would simply be a matter to bring before the Minister of Agriculture, and it would 
have the effect of making the men more interested in their own affairs and they 
- would see that $1 is bringing them 100 per cent. or 200 per cent. I hope your 
Executive will have backbone enough to take it up with the Government, and you 
will only be forcing men to pay their honest dues for benefits received. 

F. W. Jounston: I endorse everything that my friend from Kincardine has 
said. We have had Field Crop judges with us in Essex, and I have never heard a 
word of complaint about them. As for the $2.dues, it seems to me hardly enough; 
-we should have more finances. The fee should be $5. If the privilege of belong: 
ing to this Association is not worth $5 it is not worth anything. 

R. J. BusHety: I represent the Kingston Industrial Fair. Last year J brought 
up on this platform the necessity of advertising. I am not in the advertising 
business, and not interested in any newspaper whatever. We have been hearing 
something on live stock, on the growing of field crops, on affiliation fees. But I 
want to explain for a minute or two what printers’ ink does for you. Four or five | 
years ago I took hold of the Kingston Industrial Agricultural Association, and we 
spent $45 on it.. To-day we have increased our advertising output until we spent 
this year the sum of $851. Four or five years ago we had a deficit of $254, this 
year, I am pleased to tell you, we have a surplus of $1,327.45. This is the result’ 
of increased advertising. z 

“We are not here to dream, to sleep, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle, face it, 
It is God’s gift.” 
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There is not a farmer in the Province of Ontario who is afraid of the struggle 
in this great crisis that is facing the empire. To-morrow, I understand, the adver- 
tising manager of the Canadian National Exhibition is to speak to us on “ Co- 
operation.” I have a suggestion to throw out, that such fairs as Brockville, 
Belleville, etc., take a page on each other’s prize lists, and get closer to each other. 
Also we might throw a gentle hint out to the Canadian’ National to do the same 
with the smaller fairs. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


J. Lockie Wixson, Toronto. 


Nearly two decades have come and gone since the Ontario Association of Fairs. 
and Exhibitions was organized. This Association has been the great clearing house 


for all that pertains to the welfare and uplift of the Agricultural Societies of 
Ontario, and, instead of a flagging interest, the delegates have come to these Con- 


ventions each year enthusiastic and anxious to further the best interest of the farm-_ 
ing community represented by them. A spirit of fairness has pervaded all your — 


discussions and much good has resulted from your faithful endeavours. It might 


not be out of place, here, at this time, to state briefly some of the things accom- — 


plished by your Association: The grants to Spring Fairs, Stallion, Bull Shows 
and Seed Fairs have been the direct results of your efforts. The grants to the 
Societies have been largely increased. The first grant you received from the Gov- 
ernment for Standing Field Crop Competitions was $1,000. In ten years this has 
been increased to $25,000, and the Government provides judges free of charge. 
The larger exhibitions and winter fairs have recognized the fine educational work 
you are doing and have offered large prizes for grain and sheaves. The sum of 
$29,750 has been in this way paid to your members who were prize winners in the 


grain, sheaves and roots in the Standing Field Crop Competitions, and the Agri- _ 


cultural Societies have themselyes paid in prizes to their members for this work 
during the last decade no less a sum than $65,000. The Federal and Provincial 
Governments during the same period have contributed towards the prize money for 
Standing Field Crops alone $130,000. Only 185 Societies of the 350 in the 
Province have yet entered this field crop work. Much has been accomplished; 
much remains to be done. We have an army of 7,000 stalwart yeomen already 
engaged in this battle against poor cultivation, inferior seed grain, fungus diseases 
and insect pests. I am looking forward to the time when no less than 25,000 
farmers will be recruited and carry-on this valuable work for Canada, the Empire 
and the world’s men who are battling for the cause of freedom in the four corners 
of the earth and the seven seas. , 


On my recommendation, acting on your behalf, the Department of Agriculture 
print each year several thousand copies of an Appendix to the regular Agricultural 
Societies’ Report, which gives the names, addresses, varieties of grain and:scores of 
all the competitors in the Standing Field Crop Competitions, the weeds found and 
names of the prize winners for grain and sheaves at the large exhibitions. This 
_ has proved to be the finest advertisement for high-class seed grain that has yet been 
devised, and results have been highly remunerative and of the greatest educational 
value. — : 
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& Through our combined efforts Short Courses for Departmental Judges have 
been inaugurated, not only for field crops but for all classes:of live stock, and the 
entire cost of this work has been provided through a separate appropriation from 
the Government, The result has been a more uniform system of judging at fairs 
-__ and exhibitions and in the crop competitions as well. 

a Another progressive movement which received the unanimous support of your 
delegates and has proved of inestimable value to all our Societies, was the wet 
weather insurance grant, which received the hearty endorsation of the Government, 
and $10,000 are set aside each year to meet in part loss sustained in gate receipts 
through bad weather conditions. 

. The Act has been recently amended to provide partial compensation for the 
destruction of fair buildings by fire within a month previous to holding an ex- 
hibition. At your request the Act was also amended allowing Societies 75 per cent. 
instead of 60 per cent. of loss in gate receipts as formerly, and in computing loss 


ie } 


- Clydesdale. 


? the average of three previous normal years is taken into consideration, instead of the 
fe three previous ones, which had proved a hardship to Societies which had suffered 
loss in gate receipts for successive years. And yet there are a large number of 
Societies in this Province which refuse to pay the small membership fee asked for 
the maintenance of this Institution, which receives no Government grant, this 
being all apportioned among the individual Societies. 

After hearing some of the results of the work of this Association, I can scarcely 
believe that there will be many delinquent Societies in 1918. Every agricultural 
representative and district director fails to do his part if he does not see to it that 
~ every Society in his jurisdiction affiliates with an organization that works solely for 
the good and welfare of the Agricultural Societies of Ontario. 

From time to time Societies have been urged to carefully revise their prize 
lists. Some of these have been issued without change for many years, the directors 
not taking note of the fact that the standard of agriculture is being raised in every 
department. There should be no laggards among our Agricultural Societies. 
Conditions have completely changed in recent years, our voters’ lists have increased 
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‘over 50 per cent. and a new and important element will doubtless take a more active 
part in the affairs of our Societies. Domestic science, fine arts, dairy products and 
floriculture will now be brought more prominently to the front at our fairs and 
exhibitions than ever before, through the increased interest that will be taken in 
these by:the enfranchised women of the land, and it is the desire of the Minister of 
Agriculture, Sir. Wm. Hearst, that more interest should be taken by the officers 
and directors of our Societies in the women’s section of their exhibitions. It has 
been suggested, that in order to assist in this work a lady with practical experience 
with the women’s departments at exhibitions should be attached to my branch to 
supervise prize lists and give such assistance as may be necessary to the officers and 
directors of Agricultural Societies. This appointment, I am of opinion, if it is 
made and a qualified official selected, will prove of value in maintaining to the 
utmost efficiency the important departments above referred to. I should like to 
have the opinion of this Convention on this proposition. ; 

All agricultural and horticultural exhibits should have the name of the variety 
of each product printed plainly on cards provided for the purpose. This adds 
materially to the educational value of the ae The general statement on a 
card “white oats,” “black oats,” “ corn,” “potatoes” is of no value to your 
patrons. J am confident that you will Ae a note of this suggestion and have it 
carried out. 


I have been asked the question whether a blemished horse should be shard a 


prize. It would depend materially on the kind of blemish whether an animal 
‘should be debarred or not. In the breeding classes I would say that a blemish 
clearly recognized as caused by an accident resulting in slight disfigurement should’ 


mot be considered as a serious detriment. All animals with blemishes of an 
hereditary character should certainly be debarred. 

‘Some Societies have elected as auditors members of the Board. This is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act. They may be selected from some of the other 
members, or outsiders may be chosen, if the annual meeting so desires. Officers 
and directors elected at the annual meeting, if not already qualified, must pay their 
membership fees within fourteen days oftheir election; otherwise they become dis- 
qualified and new ones must be appointed in their stead by the Board. This rule 
must be strictly enforced. 

The secretary and treasurer or secretary-treasurer must not be elected at the 
annual meeting, but is appointed by the Board at the first meeting thereof. 

I notice in the financial statements of some Societies amounts appear as paid 
for taxes. Under the Act, Agricultural Societies’ buildings and erounds are 
exempt. Delegates should take note of this fact and report same to their different 
boards. 

The heartfelt sympathy and deep regret of the officers and members of our 
Association are felt at the passing of our honored Treasurer, Alexander MacFarlane, 
who has been an efficient officer of this Association since its inception. Mr. 
MacFarlane’s kind and genial disposition compelled the love of all of us and it will 
be a long time before this Association will be able to find a more careful and pains- 
taking official. His passing is, indeed, a great loss to us all, and his widow and 


family have our sincerest sympathy in their great bereavement. In all the years 


ed 


of his association with us, he was our friend and we were his. 

Doubtless, you have all heard of and many of you have witnessed the splendid 
local and Provincial Plowing Matches which have been held in recent years. This 
idea of better cultivation of the soil is a function of the Agricultural Societies, but, 
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for a number of years you have failed to carry out this educational work. The 
Ontario Plowmen’s Association, composed largely of members of your Agricultural 
- Societies, has been formed and for several years large Provincial Plowing Matches 
have been held. In the fall of 1918 it is the intention of this Association to hold 
their Provincial Plowing Match in Eastern Ontario and in connection therewith, 
the manufacturers of all kinds of farming implements are co-operating with the 
Plowmen’s Association and intend holding, in conjunction with them, a monster 
farm machinery demonstration, where the agriculturists will have an opportunity 
of seeing these machines in operation and selecting the ones best suited to their 
requirements. I trust you will keep this Provincial Plowing Match and Farm 
Machinery Demonstration in mind and tell your members about it. The different 
. farm tractors manufactured in the United States and Canada will be in operation 
at that Demonstration. 
I have made brief reference to the marvellous expansion, particularly of the 
‘Field Crop Competitions. You are all aware, I know, of the dire need of our 
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Empire and our Allies for an increased production, especially of the wheat crop. 
The unfortunate conditions in the fall of 1917 prevented our farmers from getting 
in the usual large fall wheat crop. I wish at this time to make a special appeal to 
you who represent the great body of farmers in this Province to sow this year the 
largest possible acreage of spring wheat. Will you do it on patriotic grounds, if on 
no other, to help to feed war-shattered Belgium and bleeding France? In order 
to stimulate you to greater effort in this regard, Sir Wm. Hearst, Our Minister of 
: Agriculture, has asked me to state to you and to the farmers of Ontario that the 
4 prizes offered for spring wheat in the Standing Field Crop Competitions will be 
increased, making the grant from the Government to each Society for this crop 
1 $75 instead of $50 as formerly, which, with the $25 contributed by each Society, 
would make the total offered in prizes $100. 
. _ The prizes for all other crops will remain as in 1917. Will you, representing 
{he 350 Societies in this Province, take advantage of this valuable addition as an 
incentive to greater effort? I know you will. 


; » ; . a \ 
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The farmers of Canada are in an especially favored position in this testing 


time. True, many of your sons have gone of their own free will and are valiantly — 


fighting for the cause of freedom, and many of them have fought their last fight 
and given their lives that we might live, but, under the Military Service Act, 
“your sons who work by your sides in the farm homes of this country are exempt 
from military service and, in this regard, you are in a better position than other 
classes of our citizens. It is one thing to have your lads fighting, bleeding and 


dying in a foreign country, lying at night in the muddy and bloody trenches of ~ 


Flanders, and another to have a comfortable bed to sleep in and no nerve-racking 
feeling that at any moment word may come that your boy is dead and that a 
vacant chair in your home will never again be filled. Therefore, I say, is it too 


much to ask that greater efforts than ever be made by the farmers of Canada? _ 


Some have complained that they have been discriminated against because a 
guarantee has not been given for substantially high prices for field crops and 
live stock during the world’s struggle. What matters it if your bank account is 
increased and flocks and herds accumulate, with the Hun at your gates? 


Generous, indeed, have been the responses to the call for help in our Empire’s 


and our Allies’ time of need. Our motto should be “ All for each and each for all.” 
If we at home freely gave one half of our possessions for this righteous cause— 
our cause—how would it weigh in the balance as against those who gave their 
lives—their all—for us? 

Some criticism has been made regarding judges. The Secretary oR every 
fair that employs departmental judges receives a letter requiring him to write 
or wire me promptly as to whether the judges have been satisfactory, and I have 
only received complaints against six out of the total number of 275 ind ges, which 
we sent out during the year. 

Special mention was made of the Field Crop Competitions. - We a a 
short time ago with ten societies with a couple of hundred men in the competitions, 
It has now assumed large proportions and 7,000 farmers last year entered. First 
we began with one crop, then two. It was then extended to three, which proved 
beyond the limits of our grant and the number of judges available, and it was 
found that two crops were all that could properly be handled. Judges go into a 
field to score it and should be able to tell the farmer the names of the various 
noxious weeds in the plot and how to eradicate them. The statement has been 
made that judges came up, looked over the fence, took some notes and drove 
away. We have some 150 field crop judges and some of them may not be up to 
the necessary standard, but I must be informed of failures before I can act. With 


regard to live stock judges a delegate states that one judge who was asked to 


judge different classes of stock said that he did not know anything about sheep. 
You cannot get a cattle, sheep and horse judge combined. J myself know what 
the Ayrshire type means and how to judge them, but if you’ask me to judge 
other breeds of dairy cattle J would not make a first class job of it. You are 
asking too much when you require one man to judge all classes of stock. If you 
want first class work done you must have experts in each section. A fair in Renfrew 
employs nine Departmental judges and the work is satisfactory. 

To let you know what we- are up against ; of the 150 field crop judges 
out last year, 75 were unable to take any work in 1917 owing to shortage of help. 
About the acreage for field crop ee ee 5 acres. is “the minimum. The 
judge does not have to take a man’s word for it. If he is qualified’ he knows 


a d-acre field when he sees it. If you will tell me where the judge awarded a 


Piece 


be as > 
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prize to a man with only 11% acres he will not judge again. In Northern 
Ontario, in order to help the pioneer farmer, they are only required to have 3 
acres of grain and 4% an acre of roots. We are doing our best to further the 
interests of these societies. All I ask of you is fair criticism. 

Secretaries of Agricultural Societies, taken as a whole, are business men and 
have done their work exceedingly well. There still remain a few who fail to do 


their work in a prompt and business-like manner. -Returns should be in my 


hands not later than March Ist. The financial statement, when returned for 
correction. (which frequently occurs) should be attended to at once and not 
allowed to lie on the Secretary’s desk unanswered for several weeks. Carefully 
check over the financial statement and affidavit before sending them in to see 
that the figures and totals are correct and signed by the president, auditors and 
secretary and treasurer. Some societies retain a portion of the prizes awarded 
to Field Crop Competitions. This is contrary to the rules and regulations and 
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must not be dene. In the affidavit only the items printed there must be filled 
in and nothing else can be counted in as expenditure for agricultural purposes. 
Such items as printing, working expenses, etc., must not be included. 

I would respectfully suggest to the officers of the Agricultural Societies in 


Muskoka, Parry Sound and New. Ontario that they hold their fatrs not later - 


than the end of September. After October 1st the steamer service on the lakes 
and rivers is greatly curtailed and judges are seriously delayed and fail to make 
connection With the different fairs allotted to them. 

_ Our hearts go out in sympathy to the members of our Agricultural Societies 
whose gallant sons have fought and bled and died for freedom’s cause throughout 
the world. At the firesides of many Canadian farm homes stands a chair that never 
will be filled by the stalwart boy whose bravery, courage and heroism are on 
every lip. Under the golden lilies of France they are sleeping, and above the 
little white crosses, the maple leaf, our emblem dear, glints in the sunshine of the 
fair land of our gallant French allies. Flocks and herds and field crops matter 
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little, if the cruel, bruta] Hun should win. God is in his heaven, justice in the 
end must prevail, and victory .will perch on Britain’s banner, which has flapped 
and fluttered for a thousand years over our Empire and on the seven seas. May 
God grant that a righteous peace may soon come and that those who are left of 
our gallant Canadian sons May soon come marching proudly home again and 
may the dove of peace once more reign over prosperous Canadian homes. 


With casque on head and spur on heel 

All keen to do and dare, 

And proudly did Canadian boys . 
Britannia’s banner bear. 


They went in their splendid battalions when the Motherland gave the_sign, 
' From ranch and orchard and farmland, from factory, office and mine; 

From the land of the warm-hued maple leaf and the flaming golden-rod, 

They staked their all on the task in hand, and gave their souls to God. 


O, torn and broken battalions, when you’ve played your splendid part, 
You will bring back here to your homeland a bit: of Old England’s heart; 
In the land of the warm-hued maple leaf and the flaming golden-rod, 

We shall face, with you, the task in hand, and leave the rest to God. 


I thank you for your hearty co-operation and valued assistance throughout 
the years we have worked together. 


~ 


J. EB. Peart: The first clause of the report on which I am to open the dis- 


cussion was on the Standing Field Crop Competitions and the amount of money . 


which has been paid in the past year in comparison with what was expended some 
ten years ago. I do not know that that clause requires any discussion, any 
more than we should make a strong effort in each Society to encourage the Stand- 
ing Field Crop Competitions in so far as the production of wheat is concerned, 
especially so when we realize that the Government is prepared to give an additional 
$25 to the prizes for the crop. It is also a benefit to the individual who goes 
into this Competition, owing to the fact that his name appears in the Appendix 
which contains the scores of every competitor. 

There is one question that I feel quite strongly on, and that is the matter 
of Societies not paying their affiliation fee. That was discussed at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors for 1917, and the feeling was quite unanimous that 
the fee should be increased to $2, and I quite agree with the speaker who said 
that any Society failing to pay that small membership fee should be deprived 
of its Government grant, and that is a matter you may well take up, and pass 
a resolution along these lines. ; 

It is a well-known fact that the grants to the Agricultural Societies have been 
increased through the efforts of this Association. ‘Take last year, 246 Societies 
paid their affiliation fee of $1, the other 104 failing to do so. 

This past year the usual amount granted directors for expenses in connection 
with their work had to be curtailed, owing to the revenue received not being 
sufficient, so you can readily see that the directors could not do the good work 
they might. otherwise have done. : | 

Another matter that is of vital importance to the advancement of our local 
fairs is the question of revising prize lists. There are Societies which fail to 
revise their lists, and I think the suggestion to appoint a lady to superintend 
those sections of the prize list which concern ladies’ work is a good one. I believe 
the time will come when the Department will issue certain classifications that 
the Societies can pick out or add to, and that, I think, is the proper method of 
getting uniformity in prize lists. 


= 
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The matter of the paying of taxes upon exhibition property will probably 
be new to some of the Societies. Our Superintendent has very feelingly referred 
to the loss of our late Treasurer, which the members who have attended vis con- 
vention from year to year will no doubt feel very keenly. 

As to procuring machines and the demonstration of machinery; I think the 
Agricultural Societies should make a special effort to advertise same and encour- 


age them. 


P. Brock: In Northern Ontario it is almost impossible in some places for 
the farmers to get threshed before the end of September, so that we cannot 
hold our fairs earlier in the season. 

K. J. McLean: We have found in our Massey Agricultural Society that in 
holding our fair the latter part of September we usually run into very wet 
weather and when we hold it the first week in October we miss those rains. 

R. R. Taytor: Are Societies, the buildings of which are burned within 
30 days before the date for holding the show, remunerated by a grant of 75 
per cent. on the consequent loss of their gate receipts? 

J. Lockiz Wi1son: If the Board of Directors are getting ready for their usual 
exhibition and the buildings are destroyed by fire within 30 days previous to 
holding the show, the Society is reimbursed to the extent of % per cent. of the 
loss in “gate receipts as compared with the average for three previous normal years. 

R. R. Taytor: Is it too late to put in a claim now for South Brant Sccey 
the buildings of which were burnt on first of September? 

J. Locxir Witson: The Act requires that you must make application on 
or before the 1st of November of the year in which your building is burnt, so 
‘you are too late. 

Mr. Sroppart, Brantford: In reference to the question of the appointment 
of a Secretary-Treasurer of the fair, should he be appointed at the annual meeting ? 

J. Lockie Witson: The President, First and Second Vice- -presidents and 
Directors, also Auditors, are elected at the annual meeting. ‘The Treasurer and the 
Secretary are officers of the Board and they are appointed ae the Board of Directors, 


_ who are the only ones who have the right to elect the Secretary and Treasurer. 


He is their servant and subject to dismissal if they see fit. 

Mr, Stropparr: After the new Board has been yaa can they elect a 
Secretary-Treasurer at their first meeting? 

J. Locktr Witson: That is the proper method of procedure. 

Mr. SPRouLE: Just at the close of our annual meeting we call a special 
meeting of the Directors and ‘at that meeting we elect our Secretary-Treasurer. 

Davip Evans: If I understand Pome the Secretary-Treasurer can only be. 
dismissed with cause after he is elected. He does not need to be elected every 
year; he is only dismissed for cause. In connection with the discussion in regard | 
to the annual revision of the prize list, last year we for the first time induced the 
schools surrounding Strathroy to make an exhibit. The President and a number 
of the Directors visited a number of schools early in the year, yet no effective 
arrangement was made whereby the whole body of teachers and pupils was reached 
antil the first day of September, and as our fair was held on the 15th, there was 
10ot much time. A special juvenile department was arranged for in which we 


gave prizes for schools as schools and also in a large number of different sections 


and we met with great success. I believe the hope of the agricultural industry is 
largely in the hands of the young people of the coming generation, and it is our 
bounden duty to see that we do everything to direct them and to assist them to 
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take an interest in the one great industry of this country. We had eight large 
exhibits filling all sides of a good sized building, and if you arrange for a similar 
exhibit you will reap a rich reward. It is not only that you get the children’s 
interest but you enlist the sympathy of the whole community, of everybody who 
has a boy or a girl. Every Society that will take this thing up and put some 
life into it will be richly rewarded for their efforts in that respect. 

Mr. Sproute: We have had much pleasure in listening to the reports of 
the President and the Superintendent of Fairs, and I take this opportunity to 
rise to move a motion of adoption, but before putting it I will say that I have 
attended gatherings of farmers, and have heard farmers who are supposed to be 
intelligent saying that our Government was not doing much for the farmer. 
After listening to these reports it seems to me that we cannot say that any more. 
If there is any class of people who are getting a better show than any other it is 
the farmers, and more so to-day than ever before. And quite rightly so. What 
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we need more than anything else as farmers is to think a little more of ourselves 
than we have been doing. We have been thinking of ourselves as second-class 
individuals. A great philosopher has said “ Tell me what you think to-day and I 
will tell you what you will be to-morrow.” If you think you are a second-class 
person to-day, ‘you will be a second-class one to-morrow. If you think you are 
a first-rate person, you stand a fair chance of being a: first-class person to-morrow. 
I am glad to see so many faces of men who are interested in fair work, not for 
the dollars and cents which we get out of it, but for something better, for the 
good we can do in this generation and for those to come. 

Another thing that we farmers lack is co-operation, and I am surprised to 
hear that there are Societies which are not affiliated with this Provincial Fair 
Association. They are back numbers standing in their own light, and I 
would like if your report could go into the hands of every farmer in the Province 
of Ontario. It would make us more fully alive to what is being done for the 
cause of agriculture. I move the adoption of the President’s and Superinten- 
dent’s reports. . 
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Motion seconded by W. J. CoNNELLY and carried. | 

Mr. DonaLpson: When did this amendment go into effect, to pay 75 per 
cent. to Societies losing their buildings by fire 30 days ,before fair time? 

J. Lockin Witson: At the last session of the Legislature. 

Jno, E. Peart: I cannot take my seat without referring to the courtesy of 
our Superintendent. We recognize that Mr. Wilson has at all times had the ear 
of the Government for any cause which was worthy of consideration, and has 
shown us this to-day by the increase in the grants mentioned in his report. In 
looking around this meeting this afternoon, during the years I have attended I 
never saw a more largely representative convention than we have this afternoon, 
especially considering existing conditions so far as railway transportation is con- 
cerned. I could not take my seat without expressing my appreciation of the efforts 
which our Superintendent makes in trying to manage the organizations through 
this Province, especially when you stop to consider that you have got to have 
individual treatment for individual cases. 

Apam ArmstroneG, Fergus: I would like a little further ight on that increase 
in grant on spring wheat. 

_ J. Locxre Witson: Sir William Hearst has increased the grant on that crop 
by $25; if the Society puts up $25 we put up $75. . 

Apaw Armstrone: Our Society has not been in the habit of offering any 
prizes for spring wheat because it has not been grown to any extent until the 
last two or three years. But last year at our fall fair we had five samples of 
Marquis wheat and every one of them good ones. We have entered in corn and 
oats, could we go in for another crop? 

W. S. Scarr: You can only compete in two classes. 

J. Locxte Witson: The-increase I mentioned is for spring wheat only, the 


other prizes remain what they were. The Canadian National Exhibition Board 


have also agreed to increase their prizes for spring wheat. 

Apa ArRMsTRonG: Must we drop oats and corn to take up wheat, or will 
the Department permit us to take up corn, oats and wheat. 

J. Locxrr Witson: We found that allowing Societies to*enter in three crops 
was too expensive, as it required three sets of judges to go around, so that two 
crops are all that can be allowed. If you take up spring wheat you would require 
to drop one of the others. A previous speaker stated that he knew nothing of the 
changing of the Act regarding exhibition buildings being burnt, and a legislative 
erant to meet loss in gate receipts as a result. This shows the necessity of carefully 
reading the Reports sent you. On page 86 of the Agricultural Societies’ Report 
for 191% you will find the amendment to the Act quoted in full. This Report 
was printed some time in August before the fairs, and every Secretary in this 
Province received a copy. Twenty thousand of these reports were mailed from 
my office. Every Secretary-got one, and if he did not, it was lost in the mails. 
What is the use of printing it if you do not read it? If you did not receive one, 
why did you not drop me a postcard? 

W. A. McKenztn, Mitchell: We not only received a copy of that Report but 
it was marked “in red ink in the book. ek 

- Prank Yerou: The Canadian Government has established for war purposes 
what is called “The War Lecture Bureau.” One of the delegates to this conven- 
tion suggested that.at this meeting five minutes might be given to tell you about 
this War Lecture Bureau. Its purpose is to carry on during the war a war 
propaganda publicity continuously until the war is over, supplementing whatever 
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the press may say, supplementing whatever you may know from any other sources. 
A similar bureau is under operation in England. Thousands of voluntary speakers 
are giving five minute speeches. These “five minute men” are already giving 
hundreds of five minute talks to gatherings all over the country. J have come 
from a convention of ladies to a convention of men. The idea is to keep our- 
selves keyed up to the job of winning the war, and also to supplement any informa- 
tion that the Government tries to spread. I hope that next fall, if the war is 
unfortunately then in existence, there will be good opportunities at the fall fairs 
for representative speakers of the War Lecture Bureau to give a few minutes’ 
talk. It is essential that there should be the fullest co-operation in all parts of 
Canada; men and women organizations, high schools, universities, conventions of 
all kinds, are already hearing these lectures. They. are given in the moving picture 
theatres almost every night. Many, many thousands are given across the line. 
This is the crucial hour of the war. Is our attitude the proper one to carry 
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this huge undertaking to a close? Subjects selected might be—* The Government 
“Issues,” “The Menace of the War,’ “The Victory of the Canadian Troops in 
1917,” “The Attitude toward the New 100,000 Army,’ “The Attitude of the 
Cheer Instead of the Sneer,” “The Answer to Germany by Lloyd George and 
President Wilson,” “ How to Fight Germany in Canada by our Saving in Both 
Money and Food.” A man went to address a crowd in a moving picture theatre 
in Ottawa on that subject, but the proprietor.told him, “I have heard all that 
repeatedly.” Well, he probably needs to hear it again.- You will hear of it through 
the press in your different towns. It was one of our local representatives in 


Western Canada who asked that you might be made acquainted with it. Anyone: 


who wishes the printed mattey of this bureau, is entitled to it as a citizen by 
dropping a postcard to the War Lecture Bureau of Ottawa. Some of them you 
will find very valuable—‘ The Thirty Victoria Cross Winners in Canada, Why 
They Won the Coveted Honor.” You will hear more about it, and whenever 
the opportunity comes, give it your co-operation, it is requested by the Government. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND AFTER WAR CONDITIONS. 


A. R. G. SmitoH, New HAMBure. : 


I shall discuss my subject from the standpoint of our Societies. My sym- 
pathies have been with the Secretaries of Agricultural Societies during the last 
few years. At the outset of the war we were notified that the Government judges 
would be withdrawn. We were also notified that probably our grant would be 
taken from us the following year. That placed the Agricultural ‘Societies in a 
rather difficult situation, because none of us at that moment realized the situation. 
as we know it to-day. After 314 years of war the spectre of famine stands before 
the people of Europe, and the situation is more desperate than we know of at the 
present moment. War has changed the face of Europe, but not so on the North 
American continent, where, as our esteemed Superintendent said, we are in a 
remarkable situation because of the splendid crops we had during the past year. 
The situation in Ontario is fairly satisfactory from the standpoint of our own 
protection; the situation as far as labour is concerned is not in a satisfactory 
condition, as was shown by the report of the Natural Resources Committee of 
this Province when they stated there was only one man to 100 acres of land, and 
had it not been for the devotion of the farmers’ wives of this Province we would 
have been on short rations long ago, and there is nothing that I know of more 
admirable than the efforts put forth by the farmers’ wives of this Province. We _ 
are face to face as agricultural societies with the situation that confronts us NOW 


and after the war. I say, “after the war,” as I take the position that with the 


help of God, Great Britain and her allies will win the war, and England will be, 


-as before, the champion of the smaller nations’ rights and Mistress of the Seas. 


We have certain conditions to face at the present time in connection with our 
agricultural production that in my opinion are very important, and one of our 
first steps taken should be to pay our respects to the boys and girls on the farms 
in this Province. It is very difficult to take people from the city and transform 
them into workers on the farm, but the boys and girls of this Province did valiant 
service last year. Our township last year liberated from school all the boys from 


the age of 11 and upward, and we had 125 of those little fellows assisting in 


farm work. Our Agricultural Society did not fail to pay their respects to those 
boys. We associated with another township which is particularly interested in 
doing something for the boys and girls. The name of every boy in the township 
was given to us between the ages of 11 and 19, about 700 in all. At the fall fair 
we sent each of these boys a complimentary ticket. They were asked there as 
our guests. Representatives of the Town Council, Boards of Trade, School Boards 


and various other organizations addressed those boys, and after the ceremony 


they were all presented with the Farm Service Badge which was sent out under 
the auspices of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. of this Province. 

One thing that we as agricultural societies should do in my opinion, is to get 
the people together at our fall fairs and place before them by demonstration work 
those important matters before us at present—the conservation of food. 

We are also interested in the live stock situation. If I might express myself, 
I don’t think we have advanced in our live stock interest in this country as we 
might perhaps have done. Every hog in the farmer’s barn to-day means an asset 
to the nation. The people of Germany realized this and devoted their best efforts 
in this direction. We in our Society are offering extra large prizes for the best 
sires in the community. The object is to develop the live stock industry as we 
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have failed to do in the past. This stock situation is extremely important. When 
the war is over we may expect an enormous demand for good breeding animals. 
I have been told that there are hardly any sheep left in Central Europe, so that ° 
the Province of Ontario has an unprecedented opportunity before it. When 
we go to England, we find they specialize in Yorkshire swine. Jersey Island, =a 
‘although rockbound and storm swept, has a breed of cattle that are considered = 
the greatest butter producers in the world. There are Ayrshires which have done f 
so much to improve conditions. These people as a result of thought and effort have 

made England the live stock centre of the world. Now, we should, in Ontario, 
endeavor to encourage our live stock by offering large prizes for the sires of : 
stock that we show at exhibitions, as that in my opinion is the basis of successful 
breeding. 


Belgian. 


Then we have the outlook, as far as our own country is concerned, and when 
I speak of the after war conditions, I speak as a pioneer of the Dominion of Canada. 
We have as yet only begun our work of development in Canada. We have in 
Ontario something that is cheaper than anywhere else in the world, that is Hydro- 
eléctric power. We have developed at Niagara Falls 500,000 horse-power and 
in other sections another 500,000. We notice a large number of manufacturing 
concerns have bought large areas of land within the near centres of this distribu- — 
tion of Hydro-electrie power. That means they have in mind, no doubt, the 
possibilities of the Western Provinces as buyers. The little shack on the Prairies_ 
will be transformed to the beautiful home—that means a great deal to the Province _ z 
of Ontario, therefore, we as agriculturists, are interested in the live stock of our 
community, because of the demands we will have in our own country for meat ) 
and milk, 


Be rose. Sir, GS 
¢ : : > 
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We should also in connection with our prize lists pay a little more attention 
to the question’ of doing away with the professional exhibitor. As far as I 
am concerned, I am not in favor of spending sums of money on people 
who come from a distance with a trunkful of fancy articles; I believe in distributing 
the money in our own locality. I was pleased to hear from Mr. Bull’s address 
that in his section they are doing something along the lines of patriotic work, 
We also took up last year~the question of division of money among the schools. 
We hope to have a’conference some time soon with. the eighteen teachers of the 
Township of Wilmot, so that we can arrange our prize list so that the boys and 
girls will receive the money that in the past has gone to the professional exhibitor. 

The Field Crop Competitions of this Province have done a remarkable work 
in improving the seed. The seed at the present time is a very important factor 
in connection with the crop that we hope to raise next year. We have discovered 

in connection with clover seed that the best results are obtained by clover seed 
grown in our own district. We are this year awarding $50 for alfalfa seed grown 
in the Township of Wilmot. 

As regards school exhibits and home arts, it is important I think, as agri- 
cultural societies, that we should pay attention to those competitions that will 
develop home-making in our rural districts. The home is the basis of the nation. 
Rome was Rome the Great when Roman homes were pure. While I am interested 
in keeping boys and girls on the farm, | do not want them all kept there because 
there are demands in the church, the state and commerce that are best filled by 
men raised in the rural districts. We all know what Tolstoi said of the Cihy ss <t 
hope the Government or some other organization will see fit to give the Agricultural 
Societies larger grants of money whereby we can increase our prizes, which 1s 
the only way of stimulating interest in agriculture, which is after all the basis of 
our successful national progress, and in that particular way we, as agricultural 
societies, should show our boys and girls that we are interested in them and in 
their development, and that after all, God’s best gift to man is the soil and that 

‘the following of agriculture is indeed a dignified one. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE RE LADIES’ WORK AT FALL FAIRS. 


On January 4th, a small committee of ladies of the judging staff, under our 

- esteemed superintendent, Mr. Wilson, met, and discussed some features relative to 

fair work, and herewith beg leave to submit to your Association the following © 
recommendations :— 

This committee believes the agricultural interests are of paramount importance 
to the Empire to-day, and that agricultural pursuits should receive every stimulus 
at this time, and do therefore advise, as one of the means of advancing such 
interests :— 

First, a revision of prize lists in Ladies’ and Domestic work, in a number of 
Societies in the Province, and that such revision be done by competent ladies, 
after careful discussion with the Agricultural Boards of the various localities, 
as to local conditions and needs, and that the following changes and additions 
be made wherever feasible. 

(a) That prizes be offered to girls for best display of vegetables and also fruit. 

(b) That prizes be offered for individual exhibits of fruits, vegetables, or 
pickles, not for the collection. 
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(c) That no chemicals or powders be used as preservatives in ‘fruit, jelly or 
vegetable exhibits. : 

(d) That all exhibits of fruits, vegetables or jellies be limited to not more 
than 12 jars, by any one exhibitor, and only one of each variety. 

- (e) That all exhibits in Dairy and Domestic classes have vouchers attached 
thereto, as to the bona fide work of the exhibitors. 

(f) That special sections in Domestic work be arranged for exhibits by — 
girls up to 15 years of age, vouchers to be attached to exhibits as to the bona fide — 
work of exhibitors (I hereby certify that this is the work of , and she is» 
not over 15 years of age)—Signed. | 

(g) That score cards be used in Dairy sections. 

(h) That, to encourage and, stimulate interest in the care and culture of 


bees, to elicit a fuller appreciation, and incite greater consumption of honey as a ~~ 


valuable food, prizes be offered to boys and girls for honey and bee exhibits. 

(i) That prominence be given war breads, plain cakes,.and pastry, as per 
the attached recommended list. a, 

(j) That all exhibits of foodstuffs be carefully covered, and the placing and 
care in arrangement of exhibits be considered by judges when making awards. 

(k) That eggs be entered strictly fresh, not kept for an indefinite period, 
and six of the number be tested by the judge. 

(1) That there be distinctive classes for amateur and professional work, pre- 
ference being given to the former, the latter to be entered only with fee of $2. - 
(a) A professional shall be known as one who goes about following fairs, who 
imports goods, keeps a fancy goods store, or otherwise makes such work a business. 
_(b) The amateur shall be known as one who does not receive remuneration for 
her work excepting through exhibiting at local county fairs. 

(m) That plain sewing be done on a completed useful article, and button- 
holes be made on a garment and not on strips of cloth. 

(n) That suitability of socks and other knitted articles be considered by - 
judges when making awards. _ 

Second, That whereas the women of Canada have proven themselves of value, 
and acquitted themselves worthily in all avenues of public work, and the Com- 
mittee believes it would be to the advantage and profit of the Agricultural Societies 
of the Province of Ontario, to place lady representatives upon the Agricultural 
Boards, we recommend the same, and that where the Directorate numbers nine or — 
more members, three of the number be ladies. 

Third, That, in order to maintain a high standard of work in the Ladies’ 
Department, the Departmental judges should have some uniformity in their work, 
as well as competency, and we-therefore recommend an Annual Short Course 
Instruction Class in Judging, for the ladies of the staff of the Department, to 
standardize and unify their work. . 

Fourth, We do also recommend, after careful discussion of the work, that, for 
the further advancement and success of the fairs and exhibitions, the Province 
be divided into seven districts, that seven competent ladies be appointed to visit . 
and work in these districts, and that one of the seven be appointed as supervisor — 
of the entire work under the control and direction of the Agricultural Societies 
Department. ee 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

. : M. Viota PoweELt, 


Convenor of Committee. — 


~ 
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War Bread: 1st 2nd 
Home-made Bread, hop yeast, one loaf ............. 1.00 15 
Home-made bread, salt yeast, one loaf ..... 5 fe Pipe SAA 1.00: pay (5 
Home-made Bread, Graham, one loaf ...............-. 1.00 £15 
Buns, home-made, six ...... pis SE Wes nmS UNE REY a are aN . 60 -40 
PeOLise LOM E-N1AC C,7 SEX tse che che ete ae eee ele crrnim eae Hees .60 ‘40 
Making aro WOer BiSCuits, Six oes. tae. beak Riven ccs-e mies . 60 . 40 
Meee ad VETS ON) Gie-v. run scp ia ork sherds. be eo sown geste uege a vol Modelers . 60 A) 

Graham Biscuits: 

NCL POEs HORT ARMED) C8 grcrareceret me athe ye ete eter Conan aay. vit lon . 60 .40 
rik CAke, loal noticed yer. -a eee PDS Sohn phe . 60 .40 
MEI LOS OL EIT Colt SEX: ce" es aly sites, Bente wielan een hep te idee 60° 40 
OUR eS ie Poke @ NE TARE TSB qui page Tn bre ier aia? Sree cei Se arg . 60 . 40 
BOREL MS CCS oS Les ee cia be Sata NMA ie alate eee GUC IANT Cie SIS iano .60 .40 
Rahs esi nei cc sa 2s he ee oe eae “pepe e ort Sine 60 25 
es EEG OC eae ss Fa a cera ee hoa ane alee ig PM SPIE Fier . 60 .40 
PTO ery TDCI Hoe OM Ck. ope ia a a ae awa he eceeoe hel aye gees mys ZO .40 
Pie META ON. ON Cl hoes fae a 7aa ten «ketene ea nei eae ees 5+ . 60 40 *s 
ete Tine. GHG Lie Pee AUS kee oh sectnede CNN aaa ciate: Aergec8 60 40 
. BuTTER ScoRE CARD. 

TIT ce Sr OE OSE aie Orc ru ah alkane ao cade Gee RSE i Peelg abe ones. laut die Tee 45 > 
Oops 9 lie ko ye Noe) A ile Oe aE RE re weg Clear ri ee ey eee 25 
Mek PE TE EE Bl os 5 Fn) mnocand SRRNG MERC ee Sp ant Soap is hs ee ecko pata ree 2 
reat PRR ees PUR Ts ak gtk GAT Soa Seer Sen Mo aa wae as ee ns Den Ol tie ecaee a. Fete Map eia Me 10 
PRE A eS Mae, tb rsa ow eek alk y WH one ge aC ES nee Ne eee eae 5 

EGE atestas (ag foscge ea vince os pruaiem tema Mee wete hie Ieee a 100 


ARRANGING OF EXHIBITS AT FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


W. A. bane, C.E.F., Orrawa. 


When I was asked some weeks ago to make an address on the subject of the 
arrangement of exhibits, I was somewhat at a loss to understand what interest such 


‘a subject would be to a gathering of reprezentatives of the fair boards of the Pro- 


vince. As a rule these officials are more interested in securing exhibits for their 
fairs than they are in the‘arrangement of these exhibits at,the fair. 

It has occurred to me, however, that Mr. Wilson’s reason for giving this matter 
place on his programme, was to induce these gentlemen to realize that they should 
take a serious interest in this question and endeavor to bring about some changes 
for the better in the installation of exhibits at all fairs, whether township, county 
or Provincial; for until more attention is paid to this subject not only by the 
management of fairs, but by the exhibitor as well, the full value of these fairs will 
not. be realized. : . 

We are all agreed that the agricultural fair is a great educator. No one will 
deny that there has been no single influence exerted.in the past that has done as 
much to induce better cultural methods, better seed selection, or better stock selec- 
tion and breeding methods than is prompted by the competition offered at the 
yarious agricultural fairs throughout Canada. 

It follows, therefore, that every effort to improve these fairs, either from an 
educational or commercial standpoint, should be exerted in the fullest measure by 
every one in any way connected with exhibition work. 
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There are many kinds of exhibits and for the purposes of this address I may 
be permitted to make the following classification : 

Exhibits for purely saneatioun purposes. 

Exhibits featuring the natural products and resources for publicity purposes. 

Exhibits for advertising purposes only. 

Exhibits for competition. 

Now as a matter of fact, these might all be said to be educational, or at all 
events we should endeavor to make them of value to the visiting public. 

You will notice that I have given first place to educational exhibits, partly 
because this is the class of exhibits I am most interested in and partly because they 
do not always receive the attention from the public that they deserve. — 


Rainy River School Exhibit. 
\ 


~ 


Just what will interest and satisfy the general: public at our agricultural fairs 
is quite a problem. Just how much information they will carry away and how 
best to impart that information. 

It must be remembered that fair day or fair week is hohday time for the 
farmer and his family, and in some considerable number of cases the only holiday 
time of the year—and it is not to be expected that they will devote very much atten- 
tion to anything except having a good time. 

It is, therefore, necessary that exhibits be made interesting as well as instruc- 
tive, a in their preparation too much care and thought cannot be expended. Do 
not Picaet that the public like to see attractive things. 

The lesson to be:learned from an exhibit will not lose any of its fare ifat 1s: 
pete s: in such a way that the visitor does not recognize the fact that he is being 

taught 
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In planning an educational exhibit do not. forget or under-value the sep 
feature. 

Adopt a color scheme and follow re ays remember that the average farmer 

visitor has little or no use for the book farmer—show him results, how him the 
profitable way and you will get-his attention and interest. 

, Next come exhibits of natural resources and products, whether of a township, 
county, province or nation, put up for publicity purposes with a view to inviting 
settlement, to secure capital for the development or to extend markets. 

This class of exhibit is one in which I presume this audience is not much in- 
terested. It is usually undertaken by a county or provincial organization, strong 
enough financially to install such an exhibit as will be in keeping with the im- 
portance of the particular territory to be advertised. In exhibits of this nature, 
quality and excellence of arrangement must have first attention. Is it not a fact 

» that an attractive, well arranged display will appeal to a greater number of people, 
even if the materials featured are not quite up to standard, while a poorly arranged 
exhibit of first quality goods will be passed by with only a hurried glance. 

Probably the most attractive displays at the average fair are those put up by 
manufacturing and mercantile firms, purely for advertising purposes. 

The merchant of to-day Pealives the value of the dow dresser—and this 
class of exhibit can very well be left in ie very capable hands of those interested 
and responsible for them. 

The last class I will refer to is the exhibits for competition, and here I think 
we may look for considerable assistance from fair boards. 

Probably the most important class under this head is the stock exhibits and 
poultry. 

With regard to live stock displays, I confess I have little to say. It has been 
said that “* For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain the Heathen Chinee is 
peculiar.” This might also be said of some stock exhibitors if all we hear is true. 
However, the best evidence we have that the average stock exhibitor requires very 
httle instruction is the very splendid displays of stock to be seen throughout Canada.° 

It is in the arrangement of exhibits of dairy products, fruit and vegetables, 
grain, domestic manufactures, and ladies’ work, where much improvement can be 
made, because these classes are usually in charge of individual directors at each 
fair and these officials should not only be willing to devote some considerable time 
and thought to their arrangement, but should have sufficient appropriation placed 
at their disposal to enable them to make decent and attractive accommodation for 
the display of these exhibits. In a wooded country like Ontario, where lumber is 
reasonably cheap and paint plentiful, it seems too bad to see the splendid products 
of the farm, orchard and garden laid-out on rough, unpainted and uncovered 
boards. fl 

Set aside a small appropriation this year for new tables and paint. 

A little white enamel paint and white oilcloth will greatly add to the attractive- 
ness of the display of dairy products, etc., as will some green cloth for the tables 
and shelving for the fruit display with trays, plates or baskets of uniform size and 
color. 

Uniform containers of wood or glass for the grain display will be very much 

- more interesting and attractive than the usual assortment of bags of all sizes and 
colors and ages. 7 

Keep domestic manufactures, especially bread, cakes, ete., under glass under 
‘all cireumstances—preferably in a show case which can be built in permanently at 
low cost. ‘ 
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Vegetables should have the same consideration as fruit, and if properly staged 
make as fine a display. 

In the staging of all exhibits one prime requisite should always be kept in 
mind—to provide ample aisle space for the public; no passage should be less than 
8 feet, while 10 feet is better. It is preferable to give less space to your exhibit 
than make it impossible for the visitor to stop and examine it. We often see 
passages so narrow that if two or three people stop a jam occurs. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to how much the appearance of an exhibit 
may be enhanced by the use of special lighting effects—whether it is honest to use 


artificial light or not. My own opinion is that if by this means better effectiveness 


of display is attained-we need hardly worry about whether we are justified or not 
in using this means. | 

Transparencies, well lighted, give immensely more value to an exhibit than | 
photographs or prints, and ‘there is hardly any limit to their use in featuring special 
reading matter or any other matter where the photograph or painted legend is used. 

Transparencies may be on glass which requires careful handling, celluloid 
which is costly, or silk or linen, all of which are difficult to obtain owing to war 
conditions. 

The automatic stereopticon for exhibition work was introduced into Canada last 
year, and is not only a very useful machine but adds very materially to the effective- 
ness of an educational exhibit. These machines project 72 slides in rotation. 
These are arranged in series and show a picture 30 x 30. There are three speeds 
of 15, 20 or 30 seconds exposure. They are motor driven and do away with the 
necessity of an operator. They ‘cost about $300. > 

Mr. Lane stated that if any Society wished his assistance during 1918 he 
would give them all the help possible in showing the 'proper arrangement, etc., of 
the different articles. One hundred and fifty fairs could be visited in a year. This 
would be done absolutely free to the Societies. ° : 


REPORTS OF DISTRICT DIRECTORS. 
District 1. 


J. S. Srpzrt, Kingston, Director: Shortage of labor and the backward season 
made it impossible for me to visit as many fall fairs as I would like to have attended. 

The exhibits in my district were up to the average, and some above, especially 
in dairy cattle, grain and garden produce. As our eastern district is a dairy . 
country, Holstein cattle predominate and the quality of the same is improving 
from year to year. Some of the exhibits in this class showed excellent fitting. 
The swine and sheep exhibits wére a little below the average, due partly to the 
scarcity of help and lack of time for exhibiting them. This class should show a 


_ marked increase in the present year, the swine because of the call for bacon for 


overseas shipment, the sheep because of the bright outlook for wool prices and con- 
sequently more sheep breeders. There seems to be a growing interest in the Field 
Crop Competitions. I would suggest that every Agricultural Society take 
advantage of one or more of these competitions, they being a stimulant in the grow- 
ing of better and cleaner seed. 


Pa 
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The school fairs under the District Representatives have a very encouraging 
outlook. The growing attendance and interest of both parents and children is 
sure to have a marked effect on the fall fairs. See that proper rest rooms and a 
better lavatory system be provided at each fair. I believe that a good clean midway, 
with no fakirs and trials of speed, and proper lunch-rooms all help to make the 
fair a prosperous institution. — 

The Kingston Industrial Exhibition was a decided success this year, being one 
of the few fairs with a substantial balance on hand, owing to the untiring efforts 
of an energetic secretary and manager in the person of Mr. R. J. Bushell, who keeps 
the fair constantly before the eyes of the public three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. | 

_As farmers, we have endured an over-abundance of advice from cities and arm- 
chair critics. We have been called profiteers when our profits have seldom 
amounted to five per cent. on our invested capital. But this is a time when all 
smallness should be brushed aside and our greatest co-operative efforts put forth in 
enabling us to bring this terrible war to a successful close. 


District 3. 


W. J. Barser, Director: District 3 comprises the Counties of Hastings, 


Lennox and Addington, Northumberland and Prince Edward, counties of Ontario 
famous for their fruit and dairy farms. | 

There are in this district twenty-six Agricultural Societies, but on account of 
the scarcity of labor with which we farmers have to contend, it was impossible for 
me to attend as many of them as I would have liked. I had the pleasure, however, 
of attending some eight or ten, and in each case found them in a flourishing con- 
dition, and each officer and director doing his best to make their fair a success. 

The fairs held in the early part of the season were favored with fine weather 
and in each case there was a good attendance with gate receipts, in most cases in 
excess of previous years, which goes to show that the people have not yet tired of 


the local fairs, but rather that they are taking an increased interest in them. ‘Those - 


held later in the season were not so well favored and had to get assistance from the 
Department through the Wet Weather Insurance in order to meet their obligations. 
The entries of fruit, roots and vegetables were not up to the average this year owing 
to unfavorable weather conditions. The live stock classes were also lacking in 
exhibits, owing, no doubt, to the scarcity of labor. The ladies work, however, was 
well represented ; it is an important feature and should be encouraged. 


The Field Crop Competitions in these Counties are doing a good work along 


the lines of better farming and better seed selection, and I would suggest that 
those Societies that have not yet undertaken this valuable educational work do so 
this year, if possible. 

The interest in School Fairs, under the supervision of the District Repre- 
sentative, is increasing each year with both parents and children alike, and the 
exhibits put up at each one of them are a credit to the children who have under- 
taken the work. Nearly all the Societies in this District employ two or more 
Departmental judges, and they have, on the whole, given good satisfaction. ‘ 

We should not overlook the interest that is being taken in our fairs by the 
ladies, for in nearly all Societies we find quite a few lady members each doing 
their share to make the fair a success, going to the trouble in some cases to provide 
lunch, which is greatly appreciated by all. Quite a lot of money was raised at the 
fairs for Red Cross purposes by the young ladies selling flags and buttons, 
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I hope that after seeing the benefits derived from this Association every 
Society will willingly pay the affiliation fee and send two delegates to this con- 
vention to help along the good work that is being done. 

I wish to thank the officers and directors throughout the District for the kind- 
ness and hospitality extended to-me during my term of office, and trust that before 
this Association meets again the terrible struggle now going on in Europe will be 
over, victory ours, and a lasting peace be proclaimed. 


District 4. 


E. H. Purpy, Director: Owing to private business I was not able to attend 
as many fairs in my District as I would like to have done last fall. On account of 
the fine weather during the holding of the fairs last fall they were well attended 


7 Vegetables at Mitchell Fair. 


and were a success financially and otherwise. The lateness of the harvest interfered 
somewhat with those that were held early in September. 

We are endeavoring to make our fair in Pt. Perry as agricultural as possible, 
thereby dispensing with attractions. In order to counteract the effect of cutting 
out the attractions we have increased our prize list very materially, thereby in- 
creasing the number of entries. Competition is what/the people who take interest 
in fairs wish to see, and the class of stock is bound to be better. We added another 
feature to our Fair last fall by holding a Junior Fair as well. This will, I believe, 
be a means of creating a greater interest with older people and increase the atten- 
dance. We find that lack of interest by the farmers in our part of the District 
renders it hard for the directors to make as great a success of their fairs as they 
would otherwise do. 

District, o- 


R. B. Henry, Orangeville, Director: This District includes the Counties of 
Dufferin, Halton, Peel, Simcoe and York. 
3 ALS. 
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I had the pleasure of visiting seven fairs, including the Canadian National 
Exhibition. I spent two days‘at this Fair and was very much impressed to see 
how well Toronto Exhibition was holding up in the face of the awful war con- 
ditions and the continuous drain on men and finances in the city and surrounding 
country. 
| As soon as convenient after our meeting I wrote to all the different Societies. 
that had not identified themselves with our Fairs Association. Three of them 
replied promptly, the Toronto Exhibition being the first to send in their fee and 
wishing us every success. 

The fairs I visited had large crowds and fine weather with two exceptions. 
East Luther had a very bad day, but the roots in hall were the best I had seen at any 
fair. The show of horses and cattle were good, and had the weather been favorable 
the show would have been a good success. te 

I spent two days at Shelburne Fair and was greatly indebted to the President 
and Secretary, as they kept me at work both days. This Fair was a grand success 
in every department. 

At Bolton Fair there was, as usual, a good show in the hall, the horse show 
was good also, but a falling off in the cattle was noticeable. The grounds require 
some attention. The gate receipts were good and officers efficient and obliging. 

I attended Caledon Fair and the first day there was a good show in the hall. 
The weather was very unfavorable for the second day, but financially and otherwise 
the Fair proved a success. 

Orangeville Fair has had great success, good weather and an excellent show 
for three years. Two large barns have been built, one in 1916 and the other in 
1917; there is no indebtedness, and we have been able to invest one thousand dollars 
in the Victory Loan and still have a nice balance in the treasury. 

Brampton held their Fair on a Saturday, the exhibition was first class, it 
would be a difficult matter to improve on it, and, judging from appearance, the 
gate receipts must have been large. ‘The Fair was in keeping with its usual repu- 
tation of being one of the best. | 

We must not overlook the part the ladies in the district took in the fairs. In 
most fairs I found many ladies contributing their share to the exhibits and taking 
an active interest as well. 

The field grain and roots competitions are one of the leading features in our 
district and are accomplishing a great deal in the way of improving the farming. 

More interest should be taken in the children. Schools should be visited 
personally, free tickets given to teachers and scholars and trustees interviewed re- 
- garding a holiday, for, by getting the children, you interest the parents. 

Attractions: This is a question very much debated on by the different Societies. 
There is a great variety of opinions regarding it from personal observation, and 
from what I see at fairs in my District, two of the popular attractions are music 
and speeding in the ring, but some people object to racing. J have seen some of 
our best people who sit in the front seats of the church enjoy the contests, and 
it is the general public we have to cater to for patronage. 

In conclusion, I have followed the work of judges at fairs, I have been an ex- 
hibitor, I have had the privilege of acting as judge and I have come to the con- 
clusion that if some of our judges had more confidence in themselves it would be 
better for themselves and this Association. . 

I have seen a case where a director, with his badge on, came into the ring 
leading a cow, which appeared to confuse the judge. He stepped over to where I 
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was standing and asked my opinion. I told him I would not judge while this 
man kept his badge on. There was a good exhibit in the class and after a long 
delay the man with the badge on got the prize. This has a tendency to make a 
very bad impression on the public. 


F District 7. 


Ropert E. Cowan, Galt, Director: This District comprises five counties in 
which there are thirty-five Agricultural Societies. A few of the Societies conduct 
Seed Fairs and there are other Seed Fairs conducted throughout the District by 
other organizations. This, at the present time, is a work which I would like to see 
increased as there is no greater aid to production than the sowing of good, pure, 
clean seed. 


Jersey. 


There are a few Spring Horse Shows held, but the interest in a number of 
them as regards the number of entries is not what it should be, due, to a great 
extent, to the jealousy existing between owners of stallions in the district in which 
the show is held. 

Field Crop Competitions are conducted by a number of the Societies in the 
District, several having two competitions. This is, I believe, the greatest asset that 
the Agricultural Societies of the Province have at the present time, as there is 
nothing that tends to greater production, cleaner farming, purer varieties, and 
better quality of grain. There are, as yet, too great a number of varieties being 
entered in each competition, but through the good work of the experimental farms 
and the results of these competitions, this difficulty is being largely overcome. 

I visited quite a number of fairs in the District, but in so short a space of 
time it is not possible for any man to do justice in this particular. J am pleased 
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to state that the great majority of them were able to show a successful balance sheet 
for the past year. Owing to the shortage of labor the exhibits of live stock and 
the entries in other classes were not up to the usual numbers, but the quality in the 
majority of cases was up to the usual standard. Several Societies are following | 
up the educational ideas inaugurated by the Rural School Fairs and are using a 
prize list similar to the former. Judging competitions in live stock are also con- 
ducted by quite a number. Free admission to the fair is granted in a number of 
cases to children attending public schools. In some cases more of a feeling of 
“Tocal Loyalty to the Fair” would materially increase the gate receipts and the 
usefulness of a Society. - 

I would urge upon the individual members of boards of directors the import- 
ance of visiting ether exhibitions and observing their methods of doing things. 
In this way they will be learning of improved methods and will be gaining in- 
formation which will be of service to them in conducting the affairs of their own 
Society. 

Several Societies have, on their own initiative, and in connection with Muni- 
cipal Councils, the District Representative of the Department of Agriculture, 
Boards of Trade, Vacant Lot Gardeners’ Associations, and other organizations, been 
called upon during the past year to take part in the problems of greater production, 
scarcity of farm labor and the hog increase campaign. This has resulted in a better 
feeling between residents of urban and rural sections and between the merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers and farmers. | 

Some of the Boards of Trade in towns and cities have invited farmers to become 
members so that they would be able to secure information at first hand as to the 
requirements of farmers and as to how assistance could be most profitably rendered. 
I commend this new feature to all boards of directors for the coming year, hoping 
that they may be able to increase their usefulness to the community in which they 


exist in the great work of co-operation, which is 80 urgently needed for the main- _ 


tenance of the Empire. Anything that can be done by any Society along these 
lines is a patriotic duty and a national necessity. 


= 


District 8. 


S. J. Monrsirn, Stratford, Director: This district comprises the Counties of 
Huron, Perth, Middlesex and Elgin, with thirty-eight fairs, more than one person 
can visit in one year, owing to so many fairs being held on the same day. On 
account of the war we have lost a large number of men from this District. The 
cities and towns have contributed largely and the rural sections have also sent a 
great number of men, making it difficult for the farmer to do his share in the 
upkeep of the fair. Were it not for automobiles it would be much harder to keep 
the receipts up to the average. However, where the weather was favorable the 
different fair boards report a successful year. | 

The live stock departments were fairly well filled. The horses as usual were 
the chief attractions. The cattle classes at most of the fairs I visited were well 
filled, but I would advise giving a little more encouragement to the breeder of pure- 
bred stock. The sheep classes were better filled than in previous years. Larger 
prizes, I think, would be an inducement to the hog breeder to exhibit more of his 
stock. | 

A dairy test was conducted at some of the fairs and proved an interesting 
feature. 
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The poultry departments were all well filled and are becoming more attractive 
each year, but a little more attention to the utility breed would be an improvement. 

The inside departments were all above the average except the fruit. Owing 
to the poor fruit crop in this district the classes were not as well filled as last year. 

Ladies’ fancy work is the greatest attraction of the inside exhibit, and, in 
many cases, the space allotted for this department is too small to make a proper 
display. ; 

The flower display and also the roots and vegetables were very much above the 
average. 

Some of the fairs have secured a glass covering for the dairy and domestic 
science exhibits, which is a decided improvement. 

The school children’s department is worthy of special mention since the public 
schools have taken up school gardening and domestic science. This department is 
one of the leading features of the fair and should be encouraged. - 

Seventeen Agricultural Societies in District 8 held Field Crop Competitions 
in 1917, which has accomplished much in the way of encouraging better farming. 

At some of the fairs visited I found the officers in favor of curtailing some 
of the money used in speed events and placing it on other lines that would be more 
in keeping with the real spirit of fairs. 

A district meeting was held in London on February Ist. Delegates from a 
number of the Societies were present. An interesting discussion took place. 
President Scarf, of Durham, President, and the Secretary of the Western Fair 
Board and others addressed the meeting. 


District 10. 


Joun McDrarmip, Lucknow, Director: District 10 comprises Bruce and 
- Grey, two of the counties of the banner Province of the Dominion, noted for their 
apple orchards, draught horses and beef cattle. In this District are thirty-six 
Agricultural Societies. I visited a small percentage of them and found all doing 
good work; more interest taken in live stock and agriculture and less in horse 
racing than in years gone by. I made it a point to visit Tara Fair, which receives 
the largest grant in the District, and found it a great fair. Although it rained all 
day there was a good exhibit of horses, cattle and sheep. Some exhibitors had 
come over twenty miles. There is no race track or any side show attractions, every- 
thing is agricultural, and I believe it to be the best drawing card to have a class for 
boys’ judging competition at our show. We have one for boys under 16 years, and 
one between 16 and 21 years. We have another prize of $10, donated by a horse 
buyer, for the best five draught horses, two years and over, from the Counties of 
Bruce and Huron, which induces a great competition. Our Superintendent, 
J. Lockie Wilson, deserves the sincere thanks of the farmers of this Province for 
inaugurating the Field Crop Competitions. It has been the means of getting better 
and more grain and roots and inducing farmers to keep their farms free of noxious 
weeds. I am satisfied that no movement has done so much for the farmers of this 
County as these competitions. I find more people attend fall fairs on account of 
so many automobiles being owned in the country. People can now go a long 
distance and get home in a short time. 

The farmers of this country are asked to produce to the limit. We who 
farmed all our lives know that farming is a man’s job, and that production cannot 
be attained without skilled labor. A man goes through a long course before he is 
equipped to aid nature in the great work of producing the food supply for the 
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allied armies. et us not fail them in their hour of need, and, when this great 
war is over, the name of Canada will go down in history as a country that kept the 
faith. 

I wish to thank the officers and directors throughout the District for their 
kindness extended to me during my term of office, and sincerely hope that before 
another year rolls round this war will be brought to a successful end and that peace 
and prosperity will dwell throughout our land. 


District 12 (Western Dwision). 


Wm. Marsuaty, Sault Ste. Marie, Director: I visited as many of the fairs 
last year, in my section, as was possible. On account of some of the fairs being 
held on the same date, and the large territory to cover, it was impossible for me 


~~ 


Percheron. 


to visit them all. I am glad to be able to report that they were nearly all 
a success. 

We are doing all we can in our section to encourage growing pure seed. 
We are finding the Field Crop Competitions a great help along this line. We 
can beat the world when it comes to growing potatoes, and have started several 
of our best farmers and Farmers’ Clubs growing registered seed potatoes. We 
expect, in a couple of years, to be able to ship them out by the carload for seed 
purposes. 

I would strongly urge the Association to wait on the Government and arrange 
to have farms started throughout New Ontario for growing seed grain and seed 
potatoes for the older sections, as seed in that district would be free from all 
weeds and diseases, which has been a great drawback to seed from the older parts 
ef Ontario. 


« 
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We also organized a Society on the Indian Reserve at Garden River last 
year, and the first fair was a wonderful success. It is surprising the interest the 
Indians are taking in agriculture, which is due mostly to the untiring work of our 
Indian Agent, Mr. A. D. McNabb. We find the Indians are willing to farm 
and are good workers, but they require to be shown. Once they are taught they 


'make as good farmers as you would find anywhere. 


I would recommend that this fair be taken in by the Association and handled 
the same as all other fairs throughout the Province. 

I would recommend that the Association urge all Societies to advertise the 
dates of all the fairs in their section on their posters, that fairs in each section 
be held on consecutive dates as nearly as possible. That more interest be taken 
in educating the children in both rural and urban schools in agriculture, and 
that children taking prizes at the school fairs be urged to show at the central — 
fairs in their section and space be reserved for them and prizes given. 


District 12 (Hastern Dwision). 


E. F. SrepHenson, New Liskeard, Director: Successful fairs were held in this 
district last year; and through the instrumentality of these annual fairs much 
is being done to encourage the people of the towns as well as those of the country 
to take an active part in food production. - 

The school children’s fair has now become a strong feature of the annual 
fair in this district. Some of these fairs are held at the same time and place 
as the Agricultural Society’s Fair and under the same management, with success. 

I pointed out in my report in 1917 that in the previous year District 12 
took the highest marks in standing Field Crop Competitions in spring wheat and 
potatoes in the Province. The report for 1917 has not yet been published, but I 
have learned that the marks given in the Clay Belt for spring wheat were over 
90 per cent. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES. 
Sir JoHn WILLISON, TORONTO. 


The subject on which I have to speak, has no particular relation to fall fairs 
or agriculture. I doubt if I could make a very satisfactory speech on agriculture, 
although I was raised on the farm. I have often heard it said that a man who 
turned out to be a poor lawyer or a poor doctor spoiled a good farmer. I do 
riot know whether or not I am a good journalist, but they have never said J became 
a journalist to spoil a good farmer. 

I will not say much on the importance of the work in which you are engaged, 


because it is always, I think, a little presumptuous for one who has no knowledge 


of a particular kind of work to busy himself with cheap compliments about some- 


thing that he does not understand. 
I want to speak about politics and parties: the subject is wide enough to 


- ¢over almost the whole field of public affairs, and since it has been my fortune 
‘or misfortune to have seen the inside of political parties I ought to have some 


knowledge on the subject on which I venture to address you. I want to speak 
particularly about Civil Service Reform, what we have come to call the “ Patronage 
system,” and some of the methods by which we waste money in this country. 
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I have no thought of any general or indiscriminate attack on public men. My 
own judgment is that 90 or 95 per cent. of the men we have in municipal councils, 
legislatures and in the Parliament of Canada are devoted public servants and 
not unworthy representatives of the constituencies which send them to Parliament, 
therefore, I have not a great deal of sympathy with much of the criticism to 
which public men are subjected. 

I do think that perhaps we are rather ungrateful-for the service which men 
render—perhaps not so ungrateful just now when everybody is doing public 
service, and when none of us are quite so comfortable as when we feel we are 
doing something for the general public interest. But | have known few men 
to grow rich in politics, and most of those would have been richer if they had 
never gone into them. But I have known scores of men beggar themselves in devo- 
tion to public affairs, and at the end they have had no alternative but to sit at 
the doors of a Cabinet Minister and plead for a public office. 


Holstein. 


Therefore, in what I have to say of the affairs of Canadian politics (because 
it is the affairs of Canadian politics that I want to discuss) I place the chief 
faults of our politics not so much to the character of our public men as to the 
devotion to party which has prevailed in this country, and which I think is the 
bane of most free countries. 

Now, by Civil Service Reform, and as to the term in its common acceptation 
I have not much to say. By Civil Service Reform we mean that all appointments 
to public office will be made by a system of competitive civil service examinations, 
that those who stand best in the examinations will receive priority in order of 
appointment; that promotions will be made by the same method. So far as 
experience goes, it has been demonstrated, I think, that by the system of com- 
petitive examinations you may not always get the best but will save yourselves 
from the worst, and you will save yourselves from that element in very many 
constituencies who busy themselves with the nomination of candidates and under- 
take to own the members of Parliament after they are elected. I do not dwell on 


r 
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that phase of the subject, because we have a pledge at Ottawa and a pledge at 
Toronto that Civil Service Reform in this sense will be introduced in the Province 
and in the Dominion. How far they will go in either field as yet we are not 
certain. How resolutely they will enforce the Civil Service regulations remains 
to be determined, because it has been proven, I think, in every country that it is 
as easy for the camel to enter through the eye of a needle as to uproot the system 
of patronage when once you have strong party divisions. And therefore, you 
have not necessarily accomplished your object when you have Civil Service Reform 
on the Statute books, because it will require in this country, as it has required in 
every country, eternal vigilance to have the regulations enforced after they are 
adopted, and you have no guarantee that these regulations will be satisfactorily 
enforced because you have a Union Government. There is no more inherent 
virtue in a Union Government than in any other kind of a government so far as 
the patronage system is concerned; the only difference is that under a strictly 
party system offices are distributed among the partisans, while under the system 
of coalition, unless you have Civil Service Reform, offices are distributed amongst 
relatives and friends of ministers, and I think experience has demonstrated where 
you have coalition without Civil Service Reform, the last condition is worse than 
the first; therefore, you will not be able to relax your vigilance in the least, 
although I am convinced that it is the intention of the Government at Ottawa 
and Toronto to go very far in this direction. 

But I want to deal more particularly with other phases of the question. It 
is my deliberate judgment that during the last twenty years in Canada we have 
wasted 500 millions of dollars because of the patronage system. Now that sounds 
like an extravagant statement. I believe that I am absolutely within the facts, 
when I say we have wasted that amount. We have wasted it in the distribution 
of contracts without real tendering; we have wasted it in giving towns of 5,000 
and 10,000 population $70,000, $80,000 and $100,000 public buildings, and we 
have wasted it in foolish duplication of railways and in wharves and_ break- 
waters where there is no traffic and very little water. I could specify instances 
which I have in my mind, but it is impossible to do that without striking one 
Government or another that has had office in Canada, and I am very anxious 
‘that anything I may have to say will not savor of partisanship. So far as I can 
understand there has been no difference in Canada in relation to the patronage 
system in the hands of either party. 

Now, it does seem to me that we should establish some sort of a Board of 
Engineers which will determine—some Board free from political interest—whether 
or not at particular points wharves and breakwaters are necessary, whether or not 
a town which demands a hundred thousand dollar building would not be just as 
well served by a $10,000 one, because when all is said and done, in some of these 
communities you need only a decent looking, substantial building in order to 
provide for such public buildings as are necessary. When you think of the ex- 
tended country, the extent of our waterways, the waste runs into tremendous 
sums, when you build at every point from which the demand comes public buildings 
at enormously greater cost than the local situation demands. I hope that we will 
take absolutely effective measures to take care that wasting millions of public 
money in that fashion is discontinued. 

I remember there was a story at Ottawa when I was in the press gallery 
there, about a member from one of the coast counties in Nova Scotia who went 
to Sir John Macdonald to demand a railroad along the coast. Sir John looked 
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up the map, and said, “ What do you want to build a railroad here for? If you 
had a railroad, you would have no traffic.” And this gentleman said, ST) donb 
care about the traffic. I want the railway to carry me back to Parliament,” and 
it did carry him back. : 

I want to refer also to the waste of millions in Canada in useless and foolish 
duplication of railways. JI claim some authority to speak on this subject: I don’t 
believe there are many men who have gone to greater pains or devoted more 
time to investigation of the railway problem in its various phases than I have, 
both in this country and in other countries. Twenty-one years ago I wrote a 
pamphlet on the railway question in Canada, and published it at my own expense, 
and I will read one or two extracts from it. Dr. Creelman, whom you all know, 
has just got back from a visit to the United States, and he brings back a phrase 
which I will use just here. Dr. Creelman said that an American said to him 
that “Germany foresaw everything connected with the war except what happened 
and counted the cost to every country but Germany,” and therefore I have wisdom 
enough not to wish to be classed as a prophet. I said in April, 1897, “ At any 
rate outside of the new districts we can leave the construction of railways to 
private enterprise and relieve the lobby of Parliament and the treasury of the 
exhausting drain of the army of railway promoters who for some years have 
constituted a sort of third chamber at Ottawa and have been hardly less active 
at most of the provincial capitals.” 

I quote a statement from a student of the railway problem in the United 
States. He said, that if that country unified the American railway system and 
if they had avoided unnecessary duplication of roads there would have been an 
annual saving of $200,000,000 and that it would not be an extravagant estimate to 
claim that the loss due to so-called railway competition in the United States 
from the beginning of its history would furnish all the people of the United 
States with comfortable dwellings, provided that all the houses now in existence 
should be destroyed. 

And I said this about the west: “ Free land and lower freight charges are the 
crying needs of the Canadian West. If there be few people, there must be little 
traffic, and if little traffic high rates and rigid regulations. We must not forget 
that freight rates are a form of taxation and that if the taxpayers be few the 
burden must be heavy. If we divide the traffic between competing roads the load 
must be heavier still. If we increase and concentrate the traffic and multiply the 
population we have a right to deduction of charges and improvement in service.” 

And I made this argument, “Canada is a country of enormous distances, of 
length rather than breadth, and trade between the Provinces is difficult and trans- 
portation charges very burdensome. In these facts we have conclusive arguments 
against the large multiplication of through railways and the consequent duplication 
of needless transportation in Canada. To construct another great through road 
through Canada would be very like adopting a fiscal measure imposing a tax 
of 15 or 20 per cent. on Interprovincial trade.” What I argued in that pamphlet 
was that we should not build additional Transcontinental Railways but that we 
should double-track if necessary when the time came the Canadian Pacific. 
That we should build branches only as settlement demanded, and that we 
should take care that we did not invest a dollar in unnecessary duplication and 
unnecessary branch lines, and that in that country we could have a unified system, 
coming down to Lower Canada and the Atlantic shores over one great system, 
and that we should put those branch lines and the through road under absolute 
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rigid public regulations, and I believe if that policy had been pursued we would 
have reduced our expenditures two hundred million dollars and to-day would be 
having reduced transportation charges, instead of investing millions of unnecessary 
capital, and you either pay for the investment in exorbitant transportation charges 
or in direct drafts on the public treasury. Now the war has taught us to look 
at many of these problems in a wholly different fashion, and it does seem to me 
that the supreme question which confronts the Government at Ottawa to-day is 
to unify the railway system of Canada. Where there are two roads, in as far 
as it can be done, there should be one road. It would be wiser to tear up the 
unnecessary track than to maintain it, and impose freight charges on the public 
necessary to maintain two roads where one road will do the service. And for 
the future in this country—whether we adopt national railways or not (that is 
the subject which I do not propose entering into to-night) I believe that is true, 
whatever we may think about the nationalization of railways, and if you do 
nationalize the railways you must have an efficient and responsible civil service, 
and the regulations which are now being adopted, must be enforeed. And this 
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is true: no country in the world which has tried national railways would go back 
to private owned railways. I have talked to public men in Australia on that 
subject. I never met a representative man in Australia who would admit that 
they would transfer their railways to private hands and even the British economists, 
who do not quite like nationalizing railways, admit that in Haly (one of the worst 
governed countries) they have better railway service under nationalization than 
they have under private ownership. I am only trying to emphasize the. importance 
of Civil Service Reform, and an honest system of tendering in the awarding of 
public contracts. I have been close enough to Governments to know that when 
we talk of letting contracts by tender the tenders are those of men within the 
party; we rarely, if ever, tender by open competition, and the inevitable result 
is waste of public money. I am convinced from the study that I have given 
the subject that you can pay at least two-thirds of your pension bill for the 
future if you will absolutely eliminate party considerations from the administra- 
tion of the public service in Canada, and while it was folly to maintain these 
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conditions before the war it will be criminal and worse than criminal, to maintain 
these conditions afterwards, because the war will lay upon us enormous public 
burdens, and we will have a public opinion in Canada vigilant enough to require 
that the old methods shall be abandoned and that we shall have a government 
in Canada, not for the Canadian parties but for the Canadian people. I do not 
blame the politicians any more than I blame the people. The plain truth of the 
matter is that the people demanded these things and had some notion at the 
back of their minds that somebody else would pay for them. I undertake to 
say that many of you know just as well as I do of communities where candidates 
have been beaten because they would not give a public building unnecessarily 
costly or demand a subsidy for a branch railway which probably was unnecessary. 
And people have to support ministers and members of Parliament who propose to 
give effect to these policies. We are entering, I suppose, on a new era, but 
remember your new era will not last very long unless you maintain eternal vigilance 
and undertake to see that pledges that are made by public men are kept, that 
you help them to keep them, and that you demand that business considerations 
obtain in the government of this country. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Willison on behalf of the Convention for his 
excellent address. - 3 


RESOLUTIONS. 


It was moved by Mr. Buuu, seconded by Mr. Conneuiy, that whereas the 
Board of Directors 6f the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions are of 
the opinion that the affiliation fee should be raised to $2, we hereby recommend 
that this Association approve of the same. Carried. / 

Moved by Mr. ConnELLY, seconded by Mr. McBrips, that the Superinten- 
dent, Mr. J. Lockie Wilson, have 1,000 copies of the report of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee printed and sent to all of the Secretaries of the Fair Boards, so that 
each may have a copy and also the ladies on the Board. Carried. : 


The Chairman here called on Mr. Marshall from the Soo, stating that he- 


had visited Mr. Marshall last year and had opened up the first Indian fair with 
him at Garden River. 

Wa. MarsHaui: I am your Western District Representative for New Ontario, 
or what might better be termed Greater Ontario. The Indian fair that our 
President spoke about, we organized on a reserve about 12 miles east of the Soo. 
It is made up principally of Indians, not all pure-bred, a large percentage of 


them being half-breeds. We have a splendid Indian agent on this reserve. He 


has been doing a great deal to encourage the Indians in agriculture, and it is 
surprising to see the interest they are taking in it. Once you teach an Indian 


what is required, you can teach him how to do anything, and he is only too glad- 


to follow the example. Some of those Indians make splendid farmers, are growing 
good crops, and lots of vegetables. 

There is one thing I would like to say to you; up in our country we can 
beat the world when it comes to raising potatoes. We are getting our farmers 
interested in growing seed potatoes. We grow a lot of them up in that country, 
but the trouble is we have had so many varieties, that we could not supply a 
-carload of a certain kind when ordered. I would like this Association to wait upon 
the Government and see if there is not some way by which pure registered seed 
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potatoes can be grown for sale in Northern Ontario. You all know that the 
farther north you grow them successfully the better they are. In the near future 
you throughout Older Ontario will be getting your seed and especially your seed 
potatoes from New Ontario. In our grain there are not so many weeds as are 
found in the older sections of the Province. 

Moved by Mr. MarsHAtu, seconded by Mr, AGNEw, that we recommend that 
the Garden River Agricultural Society be acknowledged as an Indian Society and 
that they receive all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. Carried. 

Mr. Wilson here took the chair for the nomination of officers for the ensu- 
ing year. | | 

The election .of officers resulted as on page 6. 

Moved by W. J. ConnzLLy, seconded by L. J. ©. Buu, that we, the delegates 
to the Convention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions, heartily 
approve of the proposition to appoint a lady in connection with the Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch of the Department of Agriculture, under our Superintendent, 
Mr. J. Lockie Wilson, part of whose work would be to assist the officers and 
directors of our Agricultural Societies in the revision of those sections of their 
prize lists in which women are interested, viz., Fine Arts, Ladies’ Work, Dairy 
Products, etc., and that we would respectfully recommend for this position Miss 
M. V. Powell, Whitby, who has been in close touch with the Agricultural Societies’ 
work for some years and has proved, wherever she was employed, a most efficient 
and painstaking judge. Carried. 


MANAGEMENT OF FALL FAIRS. 


W. J. BELL, KEMPTVILLE. 


I deem it a great pleasure to address delegates from the live Agricultural 
Societies of Ontario. Your Association, the oldest agricultural organization in this 
Province, has done, is doing, and, I believe, will continue to do a great work 
in the interest of agricultural pursuits, especially in assisting in the improvement 
of live stock, and as I am specially interested in matters pertaining to farm 
animals, it gives me special pleasure to address an audience with aims similar 
to my own. | 

My subject is such a broad one that I can only deal with a few of those 
matters that to me would seem most important to men whose business it is to make 
plans for holding successful fall fairs. Your esteemed Superintendent, Mr, J.— 
Lockie Wilson, when allotting me this subject, gave me the privilege of discussing 
those questions relating to the successful management of our fairs that I thought 
of greatest importance. My talk may therefore seem somewhat disconnected, but 
this method of treating the subject seems best to me. 

I shall deal with this subject under two headings (1) Preparations necessary 
for a Successful Fair. (2) Management on the Day of the Fair. 


PREPARATIONS NECESSARY FOR A SuccessFuLt Farr. 


(1) ADVERTISING. Thorough but judicious advertising is essential to the 
success of a fall fair, as this necessary preparation not only announces your date 
or dates, and thus secures the much-needed attendance required for the financial 
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success of your show, but your advertising material should present your prize 
list in such a form as to attract prospective exhibitors. Interest in our fall fairs 
is waning in certain localities, and, I believe, might be revived if a sincere effort 
were put forth to secure and advertise specially attractive and educative exhibits. 
About the only special attraction many of our fairs offer is horse racing. I am 
not opposed to a good horse race, in fact, I very greatly enjoy racing, but is this 
attraction proving sufficient to create an interest in the agricultural side of our 
fairs? Why not take a pattern off the attractive exhibits arranged by your 
Secretary when displaying material from the Field Crop Competitions? Could 
you not secure exhibits from the Ontario Agricultural College; from some of the 
Departments of the Ontario Government; or from the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture? Would it be advisable to arrange for the exhibition of the products 
of the different competitions arranged by your District Representatives? Possibly 
a real live tractor demonstration could be staged, paying special attention to the 
construction and management of gas and oil engines, as well as to efficient hitches 
for different farm implements to be drawn by tractors. Judging competitions 
are beneficial alike to competitors and spectators. One of the most interesting 
and best arranged exhibits I ever saw at a fair was put up by two Junior Farmers’ 
Associations. The Ontario Government has made a large number of agricultural 
moving picture films. Try them as an advertised attraction. They will not only 
be attractive but instructive. Try something new, “start something,” and advertise 
it thoroughly and well. 

(2) InctupE Best Men or Community on Commirtess. It is absolutely 
essential to the success of a fair that the committees in charge of each department 
be composed of energetic, and influential men, possessing good sense and judgment. 
A combination of old and young men on each committee is desirable. The older 
men have the necessary experience but the younger men have the “punch” 
required to make things “go.” It is also generally advisable to include some 
of the business men of the town among your officers. You can make good use 
of them. 
(3) Revise Prize Lists. Two years ago I attended a conference of the 
officers of the Agricultural Societies in a district covering five or six townships 
for the purpose of assisting in revising their live stock prize lists. No two of 
them were alike and certainly no two followed the same classification in their 
horse departments. One Society classified a heavy draught horse as one weighing 
1,300 Ibs. or over. Surely this would indicate a need in some quarters of revising 
our lists. 

(4) Use or SprcraL JUDGES FOR SprecriaL CLAsses NoT ADVISABLE. Qualified 
judges object strenuously, and justly so, to the practice of using Departmental 
judges for what is termed “Association Prizes” and securing special judges for 
placing the entries in the “ Special Classes.” It 1s difficult to see any advantage 
in this arrangement. Last fall I judged the “ Light Horses” at two fairs following 
this custom. At one of these fairs, a large and successful fair in Eastern Ontario, 
the judge who placed the specials, I believe, placed every horse as I had placed 
them, but at the other, the special judge gave a road horse (that I had placed 
first) the special prize as the best road horse at the fair and before the horse 
went out of the ring he actually awarded this same horse the special ribbon for 
being the best carriage horse at the show. The judge who awarded the prizes in 
the Heavy Draught classes at this same show gave first place in the Agricultural 
Class to a very desirable Clydesdale mare. The “ Special ” judge, the following day 
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gave this same draught mare the ribbon as the best General Purpose mare at the 
show. ‘The work of such an incompetent posing as a judge qualified to make the 
awards in the special classes does much harm and confuses those attending our 
fairs for the information they can secure. Such men should not be allowed inside. 
a show ring in Ontario. 

(5) Prepare SuiTasLte Jupcine Rines. If spectators are to be given an 
opportunity to satisfactorily see the judging of live stock, if the judge and those 
in charge of the judging are to do efficient work and if the exhibitors are to be 
permitted to show their entries to advantage, a suitable ring should be fenced off 
and levelled in a convenient section of the grounds. Most Societies have the 
ring but all have not a suitable sod. Too frequently this is punched full of 

holes by cattle and horses being allowed in the grounds during wet weather. It 
is impossible to show a horse where the footing is not good. If this ring can be 
located where seating accommodation can be easily arranged, it will add greatly 
to the comfort of the spectators and hence to the interest taken in the judging. 


Shetlands. 


(6) ParapE. One of the chief attractions at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto,.is the live stock parade on the closing day. Might. not a parade 
of live stock at your fair, even if less pretentious than that procurable at Toronto, 
be of much interest to your patrons? Some special features might be added to 
give variety. Even the old-time calithumpian parade yet has its attractions for 
both old and young. 

(7) Patnr. Paint is a cheap colored material used as a preservative of wood. 
It also adds to the attractiveness of buildings to which it.has been applied and 
can be used advantageously by the management of Agricultural Societies. Of 
course, it is necessary to have something worth painting and if your Society 
buildings consist largely of a row of ramshackle box stalls used primarily for 
accommodation of a string of track horses, I would not advise paint but fire. 
Our people are short of fuel. Use these tumble-down stables (?) for firewood and 
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build new and modern painted stabling. If your fair has any chance of succeed- 
ing, this is one method of ensuring success, | 
Let us now very briefly consider some points pertaining to the 


MANAGEMENT oF Farrs on Farr Day. 


(1) Reception or JupcEs. A nice thing for the management to do is to 
make arrangements for the accommodation of your judges and meet them on 
their arrival in your town. Frequently hotel accommodation is at a premium 
on fair day and, besides, the judges may be strangers in your town, their services 
may be required soon after their arrival and much confusion and inconvenience 
may be avoided by a little forethought and courtesy. 

(2) Appoint a Goop Live Stock Marsuau. _As with the management of 
all matters pertaining to the fair, arrange beforehand for the stock to be brought 
into the ring at the time appointed. To accomplish this it is necessary in most 
cases, to provide the Marshal with a saddle horse, but be sure the rider is a 
satisfactory man for his work, for this is one of the most important positions around 
a fair. Set a time for each class to be judged and judge each class at the 
appointed time. 

(3) Duties or Commirrers. It is the duty of every committee connected 
with a fall fair to be busy in season and out of season—before the fair, and at 
the fair. Unless the work developing on each committee is carefully thought 
out, confusion is likely to result on the day of the fair and prompt, businesslike 
conduct is what is required of the committee in charge. Take for example, the 
work required of the members of the committee in charge of the Horse Depart- 
ment. Each member should familiarize himself with the by-laws governing the 
‘showing of horses so that if any event arises necessitating a ruling by this com- 
mittee a prompt and decisive one can be given. A complete knowledge of the 
classification of horses as embodied in the prize list is also essential while each 
member of the committee should know thoroughly the work required of him so 
that records of the placings, etc., can be quickly made, so that there will be no 
delay in getting one class out of the ring and admitting another. 

It is not the duty of the members of the Horse Committee to assist the 
judge in making his awards. When the judge is working each member should 
not hold any conversation with him whatever, for exhibitors are often suspicious of 
advice being given—and too frequently there is cause for suspicion. 

No official should exhibit an entry when he is wearing an official badge nor 
should such official take advantage of his position to attempt to influence a judge 
when making his decisions. In short, each member should thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the work expected of him and then attend strictly to his business 
and not~to that of ‘anyone else. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of making these few suggestions re the 
management of our fall fairs. I wish you every success in your most important 
and interesting work and thank you for your kind attention. 

A number of motion pictures dealing with agriculture were shown by S. C. 
Johnston, Toronto. 

The Treasurer’s report as received and adopted will be found on page 6. 
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THE POTATO SECTION AT FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
Justus MILLER, AssIstaNtT COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


It was found last year that some bad new diseases had become established 
in Ontario. We carried on some investigation work, and it was thought that 
potatoes grown in Northern Ontario would make better seed. As a result of a 
conference held, a number of us went through Northern Ontario and afterwards 
through Old Ontario to compare results. In New Ontario we visited 87 growers; 
those 87 had between them 38 varieties altogether. They had 158 lots, that is, 
they averaged nearly two varieties per man. In Old Ontario we visited 18 growers, 
they had 20 varieties. In Caradoc Township every man had one variety, that 
meant in the other two townships every man had about three varieties ; altogether 
they had 41 lots, that is more than two yarieties per man. So that with the 
105 growers we found 52 varieties, 198 lots. I have heard that we have over 
200 varieties of potatoes in Ontario, and if this is any indication of the situation 
I can well believe it. We interviewed some wholesalers to find out what they 
thought about it, and found there the opinion that the gravest discouragement 
to the Ontario industry was the number of varieties. The reason for the higher 
price in New Brunswick, wholesalers tell me, is that it is almost impossible in 
Ontario to get one variety, and for that reason they do not appeal to the con- 
sumer. New Brunswick ships altogether the Irish Cobbler or the Green Mountain. 
varieties, bringing a larger price. At the Convention in October we had a number 
of prominent potato growers with us, seed experts and potato experts. We threshed 
out the whole question of potato growing and I will just confine myself to what 
was done. For half a day the growers discussed varieties to find out which were 
the best varieties to recommend for Ontario. We came down to two chief varieties, 
and as an early potato Irish Cobbler was recommended, and as a still earlier 
potato for special growers the Early Ohio. It is earlier than the Irish Cobbler and 
is grown by vegetable growers who wish to take advantage of the very high prices 
early in the season, but the Irish Cobbler is a heavier producer. As a late potato 
the Green Mountain was recommended. This seemed to be a general favorite. 
At the same time the merits of Carman No. 1 were recognized, also the Dooley 
potato which is grown in Caradoc Township. In fact, however, the two potatoes 
recommended were the Irish Cobbler and the Green Mountain. The Early Eureka 
is very similar to the Irish Cobbler and they are taken in under one head. The 
Delaware and Green Mountain are also the same. Of course you can easily see 
that to encourage the growing of these varieties we cannot use legislation. We 
are trying by education to encourage their development and growth in the Province. 
We thought that in this way perhaps directors of fairs and exhibitions could do 
good work. Farmers buy small quantities of seed from those awarded prizes at the 
fairs, and the result is they multiply the varieties throughout the Province. The 
same thing applies perhaps to a lesser extent to the Field Crop Competitions. I 
understand there is no limit to the variety a man may grow. This is the point 
that I would like to have discussed. I would like to suggest that the Directors of 
Fairs and Exhibitions make a ruling that in the Potato Exhibit they will encourage 
the exhibiting of the Irish Cobbler and-of the Green Mountain type. The 
best way to do this is by giving liberal prizes. I do not know whether it 
would be wise to make such a ruling this year or not, perhaps it would be better 
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to make an announcement that a ruling would be made in 1919 in connection 
with the Standing Field Crop Competitions, and we should like to suggest that 
something of the same nature be done in the Standing Grain competitions. 
Perhaps it would be well at first for the Agricultural Societies to simply recom- 
mend their members to grow one of these varieties, and at the same time make 
a ruling that only that one variety can be entered in that competition. That is the 
proposal I have to make and upon which I hope there will be some good active 
discussion. 

Mr. Sprouts: It seems to me that in order to follow out the suggestions 
of the previous speaker to eliminate this large number of potatoes you have 


Potato and Root Exhibit at West Algoma Exhibition. 


got to begin at the beginning and that is to limit the children’s exhibits at the 
school fairs to the Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain. It will be hard to get 
the old men who have become welded to their choice, to make a change, but if we 
could educate the younger minds in the days to come, we shall have potato 
erowers who will stick to the one variety. Is the Department supplying Irish 
Cobbler and Green Mountain seed for the children? 

Justus Mitnerk: This year all children holding school fairs in Old Ontario 
have been supplied with these varieties, and in some districts in New Ontario 
with Carman No. 1. 

Mr. Hitz: I was glad to hear Mr. Miller say that in New Ontario Carman 
No. 1 would be allowed to grow. Different districts mean different conditions. 
I want to read to you the results of an experiment in Fort William. 


4 


ote 
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Summary of potato experiment for three years in four townships with four 
varieties namely, Gold Coin, Carman No. 1, Delaware, and Green Mountain: 


Source-of Seed—Gold Coin, Saskatchewan;- Carman No. 1, Ontario Agricultural College; 
Delaware, State of Maine; Green Mountain, New Brunswick. 


Maturing—Delaware and Carman No. 1 have matured about ten days earlier than Gold 
Coin, and about two weeks earlier than Green Mountain. 


Quality—The cooking quality of Carman and Delaware is much superior compared with 
either of the other two, and especially the Green Mountain. 


Uniformity of Tubers Produced—oOf the four varieties, Carman No. 1 has produced the 
most uniform crop, Delaware second, Gold Coin third, and Green Mountain fourth. 


Keeping Quality—Little difference, if any, in the keeping quality of Carman, Delaware 
and Green Mountain. Gold Coin has not Kept as well as the other three varieties. 


Yields—The average yields obtained from testing these four varieties in four townships 
for three years in succession were as follows: 
Tests 2 Gold Conn eis ooo es eat me ee aneae e teers 293.91 bushels per acre. 


9nd. {Carman NGeoed coat Wee she sisters Dplensiiens eran weve 283.00 bushels. 
Ord. Dela wares. soo hee cad wn oriue wie woe ana wgene na 274.70 bushels. 


Ath, Green Mountain .......2 022s ere e esc ces 274.29 bushels. 


Yields on Mr. Tonkin’s Farm—The average yields obtained by Mr. James Tonkin, one of 
the experimenters, for the three year period, were as follows: 
Ast. Gold Goin, Soe5% ik <ligae ate ore eee oee sagt eas greene 428.30 bushels per acre. 


ond... Carman’ “NO Loe 2 kee sisi o seshe oi 39 wee age sees 
ard Y Delaware co. eric ca eie\ndh. tabla isthe oust sine eet sees 
4th. Green Mountain ........--se eee eer ceress 


While the Gold Coin gave the largest yield of the four varieties, the crop was 
not as uniform as that of the Carman or Delaware. It has been stated here that 
northern grown seed is better than Old Ontario grown. Why not make us the 
medium by which you can secure this seed ? Any of the secretaries of the northern 
Societies will put you in touch with farmers having good seed. | 

A. Cunver, Norfolk: Norfolk County Agricultural Society revised its prize 


list for potatoes and gave the varieties recommended by the Department of Agri-. 


culture special reference in the list by giving a dollar prize to two or three selected 
varieties and a fifty cent prize to the other varieties. 
Moved by A. E. Cunver, seconded by W. D. Sanpzrs, That this Association 


~ is in full accord with the proposition to eliminate a number of varieties of potatoes 


for which prizes are offered at our fairs, and that our boards be recommended to 
offer larger prizes for Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler and Carman No. 1, and that 
in arranging for the Standing Field Crop Competition, preference be given, as 
far as possible, to these varieties of potatoes. Carried. 

Mr. Tonxrn: In my three years’ experience up in New Ontario I have found 
that the Delaware variety has ripened three weeks earlier than Green Mountain or 


Gold Coin. Mr. Collins, the District Representative, went into this matter with . 


me the past four years, and we have followed it out very closely. Everywhere we 
have found that the Delaware is from ten days to two weeks earlier than the Gold 
Coin or Green Mountain. Mr. Zavitz went through my field up there last year, 
and at that time the Delaware was turning, while the others were just in bloom. 
That was in my mind when I brought the report down. 3 

A Memeper: There are several other varieties that are equal to the varieties 
mentioned. There are some growers who think that the Green Mountain is not as 
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good as others for some districts. It is not advisable to bring them from the 
northern districts. I tried two years ago; got the two varieties, and I found that 
they did not mature well. They do not germinate well in Old Ontario, not only in 
the centre of the cereal belt but also in the centre of the potato-growing belt, and I 
would not advise that we bring potatoes from the extreme north, simply because 
they are very often affected with frost and do not sprout properly. 

Mr. McLuan, Massey: No doubt a great amount of potatoes in the northern 
‘country get touched with frost, but there are a great number of varieties of potatoes 
put in the spring which are not so affected. We have been specializing in our 
section with Green Mountain. I used to grow the New Yorker and found it yielded 
better than the Green Mountain, but it would be caught by the frost in the fall of 
the year.# Putting the seed in too late in the spring has a great deal to do with 
getting your potatoes frosted. It has been proved by experience that frost touched 
potatoes do not make good seed. 

Moved by R. B. Henry, seconded by R. E. Cowan, That this Ontario Assoc- 
iation of Fairs and Exhibitions request the Board of Directors of the Canadian 
National Exhibition to alter their constitution so as to permit of this Association 
appointing a delegate to represent them at the annual meeting of the National 
Exhibition. Carried. | 


CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING FOR FALL FAIRS. 


J. B. Hay, Apvertisinc Manacer, C.N.E., ToronTo. 


A year ago, shortly after the meeting of the Fairs Association, I read, in a lead- 
ing agricultural journal, an article dealing with the splendid results gained by one 
of our progressive fall fairs through its advertising campaign. That fair showed 
marked enterprise, and deserved all the eulogies heaped upon it and all the success 
it achieved. The fair that shows the way to more aggressiveness on the part of 
other institutions of a similar character in the Province, in a field capable of oreat 
development, should get every encouragement. Incidentally too great a measure 
of success cannot come its way. 

The publicity end of a fair is its selling end. The more publicity you can 
get, the better the results at the gate. Fairs are not out for the almighty dollar, 
but for almighty service. They are an educational institution and none serve a 
higher purpose, but to successfully fulfill their mission they must attract the crowds. 
Hence, the need of advertising, efficient advertising that tells in an attractive, con- 
vincing way the merits of the goods the fair has for public consumption. 

And now for a little criticism, which, I hope, will be taken in the spirit in 
which it is offered. It is not in disparagement of the efforts of the fair manage- 
ment referred to in the press article, for as I have said that institution showed an 
enterprise and alertness well worthy of emulation. The article carried reproduc- 
tion of posters used by the fair in question in its advertising campaign. One in 
particular caused this outbreak on my part. 

Every year, as you know, the fairs of Canada are bombarded with masses of 
publicity from printing houses in the United States that make a specialty of 
exhibition advertising. Some of their samples have been doing duty for twenty 
years, and will likely be serving another generation unless our fair managers 
protest. 


THE REPORT OF 
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It was one of these moss-grown abominations of a forgotten period that re- 
ceived the greatest prominence in this write up I speak of. It just groaned with 
age, and had earned superannuation instead of having its antiquity shown up in 
bold black and white. 

Surely it is time our fairs stopped advertising the types of cattle pictured 
there as samples of the best in Canadian animal husbandry. The only place such 
cattle should be shown is among the freaks on the midway. Hothouses should be 
provided for some of the samples of fruits and vegetables depicted, for they could 
grow in no other place north of the Mason and Dixon line. | 

I assure you I appreciate the acute financial problems the majority of fairs 
have to wrestle with each year. JI also fully appreciate the fact that there are few 
exhibitions in Canada financially able to individually command the services of high 
priced commercial artists in the production of special posters of appropriate design. 

Individually, perhaps none of the smaller fairs are able to do this, but col- 
lectively, gentlemen, you should be able to command the very best services, pictorial 
and otherwise, it is possible to obtain. ' Co-operation is the answer, I believe, to 
- many of your advertising problems. Co-operation would easily make available what 
is now unattainable because of prohibitive cost. 

I do not want to make myself disagreeable, but I do want to say this—it is 
most regrettable that our fairs spend so much money out of Canada for their 
advertising. If I understand the mission of fairs it is to promote agriculture, 
build up the community and generally encourage progressive development. Fairs 
should make their advertising worthy of the high object and ideals they are en- 
deavoring to achieve. 

I have a large Canadian exhibition in mind that annually distributes large 
quantities of publicity matter in the United States, and one of its boasts is that 
every sheet bears the imprint of a Canadian firm. It could have the publicity for 
American-consumption done cheaper across the line and also save the heavy customs 
duties it pays on its Made-in-Canada literature. But it adheres instead to a rigid 
policy of spending every available cent in Canada, the source of its income, and 
as a matter of pride and ocular demonstration of the claim it makes that Canadian 
goods are excelled by none, it strives each year to make its posters (and succeeds, 
too) worthy the name of Canada. 

This I mention as proof that Canadian firms are quite capable of turning out 
worthy fair advertising. Inferiority of product cannot be used as an argument 
against Made-in-Canada publicity. Again I wish to admit that none of the smaller 
fall fairs can hope, acting alone, to get the result producing service or driving 
power of high priced advertising. But acting collectively it is quite possible to get 
100 per cent. efficiency and at no greater cost than your present inefficient service 
entails. 

Distributed over an association of this magnitude a co-operative advertising 
service would cost the individual membership a very small sum, considering the 
results that would accrue from the organization of a central publicity bureau con- 
ducted by the Association, or better still, by the Government. 

Consider the possibilities of such a system. Take the present need for the 
promotion of war service, for production, thrift, conservation. Think of the effect 
of 350 fall fairs, which I believe is the number in Ontario, all driving home the 
lessons of the day through an organized and standardized publicity campaign, 
followed by practical demonstrations and object lessons at the fair grounds. I 
believe that the fall fairs and exhibitions in Ontario attract about 2,000,000 
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annually. Just think of that, 75 per cent. of the population, man, woman and 
child, reached by personal contact. No more powerful weapon exists than the fall 
fair, no more beneficent or efficient influence could be wielded in educating the 
public to the needs of the hour. There is hardly anything in the way of progressive 
development and national service that could not be accomplished in the fall fairs 
with collective efficiency and with all the aggressiveness and force that comes with 
numbers banded together in a common and righteous cause. 

This is an age of concentration, co-operation and organization. Co-operative 
publicity merely means a union of interests to gain greater results from the ex- 
penditure of the advertising appropriation, a means of getting the maximum 
service for the minimum of money and labor. Co-operation for the Ontario fall 
fairs is quite practicable, and easily made possible. ‘Think it over. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without trespassing a little further on your 
time. I was privileged to help a little on the publicity end of the Victory Loan. 


Main Building, Mitchell Fair. 


Every night I was at headquarters in the Canada Life Building when the messages 
were coming in from outside points. The thing that struck me most forcibly then, 
and still does, was the evidence on every hand of a wonderful revival of what many 
of us were beginning to think was dead in Ontario—the community spirit. 

Never before was community rivalry so keen. Ottawa called up each night 
and demanded to know what Hamilton was doing and vice versa. The spirit shown 
in the smaller places was no less marked. Every little hamlet strove to beat every 
other little hamlet. Community pride was measured by population in inverse 
ratio, the smaller the place the more keen the desire for success above its rival 
section. It seemed that very man, woman and child was fighting to keep his or 
her community in the limelight. F 

That spirit still remains. Work it up. It has wonderful possibilities from a 
fall fair standpoint. There is a great lesson in the Victory Loan campaign if we 
will only learn it and take advantage of the knowledge gained. The men who made 
the Victory Loan success possible were the local men, the men of your own home 
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towns. They are still there and their community enthusiasm is still there. ‘Take 
advantage of their newly aroused town loyalty. Tell them you need some of their 
enthusiasm for an equally important event next fall. Organize your community 
with the Victory Loan workers as your leaders. 1 

Tell the local advertiser he must come through and contribute a corner of his 
advertising space in the local papers to booming the fair. Self-interest alone will 
prompt him to fall in with your suggestion. 

Tell the other local tradesmen that they should have the fall fair dates an- 
nounced on all their letterheads and account forms. Ask them to put a banner on 
their rigs extolling the fair. Get all your people to write to former residents and 
friends and make the fall fair an annual re-union for the Old Boys. 

Capitalize, in short, the lessons of the Victory Loan campaign and you should 
have a degree of community co-operation and enthusiasm this fall such as you have 
not had for years. 


SHOULD SCHOOL FAIRS BE HELD IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
FALL FAIRS? 


L. G. Jarvis, Grimspy, ONTARIO. 


Having attended Fall Fairs for a great number of years, and having had the 
opportunity of also attending and judging at a great many School Fairs, it has 
appeared to me that it would be much better for the School Fairs to be held in 
conjunction with the Fall Fairs. 

My reasons are these: First, the lateness of the season at which the School 
Fairs are held so as not to conflict with Fall Fairs makes it hard on the children. 
I have watched them shivering with the cold while taking part in or waiting for 
the parades and in their games competing for prizes. I have also noticed that 
in case of rain they are not able to get under shelter, there being no buildings at 
many of the School Fairs. 

Second, in many cases the tent and other equipment required to accommodate 
the exhibits have to be moved from one School Fair to another, oftentimes arriving» 
late—in many cases as late as twelve o’clock. Then by the time the tent is ready 
to receive the exhibits it may be one o’clock or possibly later, then the exhibits have 
to be placed ready for the judges to make their awards, during which time the tent 
has to be closed to all but the judges. In many cases the tent is closed for two 
or more hours, leaving only an hour or so for the children, their friends and the 
public to examine the exhibits and note where the awards have been placed. 

Here I may say that we see at some School Fairs as fine an exhibit in fruit, 
vegetables, etc., as we do at many of the Fall Fairs; so, to my mind, the time is too 
short to secure the results desired by the holding of these School Fairs. 

I propose they should be held, wherever practicable, in conjunction with the 
Fall Fairs. 

The first day at the Fall Fair might be called Children’s Day. It could be 
managed entirely by the District Representative and his assistant. There is no 
admittance fee to the grounds on that day, the exhibits to remain in the tent on the 
following day, not at all interfering with the fair, but on the other hand it would 
be the means of interesting more people in both the Fall Fair and the School Fair. 
The first day at Fall Fairs is preparation day, so the holding of the School Fairs 
on that day would not interfere in the least with the management of the Fall Fairs. 
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As to the appointment and payment of expenses of judges I think there might 
be a saving to the Fall Fairs by this co-operation. The judge selected for the Fall 
Fairs—in the poultry class, for example, could judge the School Fair exhibit. There 
would be a saving to the country and selecting of better judges would also result. 

I might say further there would be the added advantage to the Fall Fairs 
of having the Government representative on the grounds. He is a man the farmers 
are desirous of meeting and his services as judge of stock, fruit and vegetables 
might be secured, and from my experience among them the District Representatives 
are men fully as capable of placing awards as any judges now being sent out by the 
Department. 

There are many more strong points that might be brought forward in favor of 
the holding of School Fairs in conjunction with Fall Fairs. 

Wma. Dickson: We have had some experience in this. The first School Fairs 
were held in conjunction with Fall Fairs. After two years came the decree from 
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the Department that School Fairs could not be held in conjunction with the Fall 
Fairs. Three years ago I brought in a resolution here and it was passed by this 
Association that the fixing of the date of the School Fair be left to the District 
Representative, as we thought no better person could be found to set dates and to 
say where the fair should be held, but no attention has been paid to that. ‘Two years 
ago we had an address here, and while explaining very well the work that the 
School Fairs were doing, it made plain to us that no more School Fairs could be 
held in connection with the Fall Fairs. We have had three School Fairs, held in 
connection with the Fall Fair, on the second day. The first day of the Fair is the 
one on which to hold the School Fair. If you cannot hold it on the first day of the 
Fair do not hold it on the second or third day. As I heard the Deputy Minister 
say at Richmond Hill, the School Fair held on the second day is overshadowed by 
the importance of the things going on in other departments. The School Fair 
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should be held in conjunction with the Fall Fair. We should take all the 
advantage we can of conserving all the labor. When you hold a Fall Fair, every 
person in the community is there. Then comes the Children’s Fall Fair, and 
another day is lost. It is not only lost to the farmer, but two days lost to the public 
schools, which is an important thing. 

C. O’Rerity: I am strongly in favor of the School Fairs, and I will tell you 
how they have been conducted in the County of Peterborough. The children were 
given prizes, and then the Agricultural Society gave a special prize to the winners 
of the first and second prizes. I consider this a proper thing to do and it en- 
courages those children. 

Mr. Sanpers: There are many points in favor of holding the Children’s Fair 
on the same day as the Fall Fair. An exhibition is of no value unless there are 
spectators, and in a small country fair the people will not come out specially to see 
a Children’s Fair. You must have other attractions. We found that our School 
Fair was a great success, that it drew the attention of the public. It reflected great 
credit on the principal of the high school of that town. He took the whole res- 
ponsibility and even paid the prizes. This year our Society intends putting up 
the prizes for them, and next year the attendance will be greatly increased. 

W. J. Connetty: We cannot do anything better than to leave it to the District 
Representative to arrange how the School Fair should be held in connection with 
the Fall Fair. : 

Moved by Dr. Warp Wootner, Ayr, seconded by J. GIBBons, Rockwood, That 
the following comprise the committee to design Agricultural Fair Posters, WM. 
Scarr, Durham, Chairman; J. B. Hay, Toronto, C.N.E.; A. R. G. Smita, New 
Hamburg; R. J. Busnety, Kingston; L. Masrsr, New Hamburg. Carried. 

It was moved by W. D. Sanpers, Exeter, seconded by T'Hos. McMiIcHAEL, 
Seaforth, That a deputation from this Convention wait upon the Minister of Agri- 
culture asking that, wherever possible, the School Fairs be held at the same time 
and in conjunction with the Fall Fairs. Carried. 


—., 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE COUNTY FAIR. 
Mrs. M. L. Wornarp, Toronto. 


You heard yesterday the report of the Committee that held a meeting at the 
Parliament Buildings in Mr. Lockie Wilson’s office, in which we proposed dividing 
the Province into districts and have a lady representative go through to help the 
women with the work. 

I have been a judge of ladies’ work for some years. Conservation of food is 
very important but we also want increased production in every line of work. We 
need life in our exhibitions. We do not want the hall with the ladies’ work packed 
with people simply standing there, we want some life in that building that is going 
to attract the people, and in order to do this we must have our girls working. You 
could write the Department and they could send lecturers to demonstrate the 
canning of vegetables and fruit, making war bread, etc., but I suppose you have 
girls in your own districts to do that work, and it makes it much more interesting 
for the young men in these districts to see their own school mates there doing that 
work than to see a stranger. If this was carried out, the work of these repre- 
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sentatives would be to go and train five or six or ten classes in the canning of 
vegetables and fruit and the demonstration thereof. This is not a new idea. Last 
year at the State Fair held in Detroit there were twenty districts represented, and 
twenty teams of young girls canning vegetables and showing the people what they 
could do and answering questions. What I would suggest is that these represent- 
atives go and train along this line and get the girls interested, say, in the chicken 
question. I would have this year, especially, this work of conservation of food. 
Other years we could take up practical work along the lines of sewing, such as” 
button-hole work. Many girls can sew and could do much more if they have ideas 
given them. We are not going into these districts to dictate to the people, because 
many of them could teach us how to do things. Where could you get anyone better 
than those girls in the work they are so splendidly doing? Those girls are not 
brought forward enough. ~We want to bring them out and have them do things at 

their own fair. : 

Concerning the exhibition of butter at-fairs: I would suggest that every secre- 
tary have score cards for the purpose of judging, so that when an exhibitor does 
not receive a prize for her butter she will know wherein she failed, and the same 
with the bread making, so that another year they could bring forward better work; 
and not only that, I would give prizes to the girls.. Usually you find that it is three 
or four good butter makers who carry off the prizes, and the girls are afraid to 
come forward. I would have it arranged so that one person could not take all 
those prizes. I would have prizes for the girls. We want to keep our young 
people on the farm and you know that our young-farmers are exempt as long as 
they remain on the farms from military service, and we want those young girls on 
the farms to have just as pretty things as the girls in the cities. We have heard 
complaints that girls have crocheted so many yokes, etc., during war times. Well, 
have not the girls in the country just as much right to pretty things as those in 
towns and cities? I have been in country homes during the war where those 
girls who are not doing perhaps so much patriotic work along the line of making 
munitions at $4 or $5 a day are, once or twice a month, packing a box and send- 
ing to their friends across the sea, containing all the nice things which the soldier 
appreciates so much. If they make the pretty things, what does it show? It 
shows that the girl who is doing that has a refinement that will help to make her 
a good housekeeper later in life. 

Now about judges: At one time I myself exhibited at every fair in my 
county. There was not a line of work that I could not do and exhibit from butter- 
making up to the finest lace. Those who go out to judge must know their work. 
You want the judges to know the work that they are judging. That is why in our — 
resolution we brought forward the suggestion that the judges be trained for their 
work. It is a great injustice to the people to send out an incompetent judge. 

Now, concerning the demonstrations, take Burk’s Falls, South River, Powassan 
and Sundridge, just to show you what can be done in conservation of food this 
year. We could have five or six girls trained at these places. We could have them 
come down to the central point at Burk’s Falls on the day of the fair, each with 
their five jars. All the expense would be a little coal oil stove and a wash boiler. 
One or two girls out of each class will give a demonstration, then the prizes will be 
awarded. It may be awarded to Powassan or to South River or to Sundridge. 
Then these girls go home to their own fairs. It would mean a great deal to have 
their own girls do the demonstrating to these people. And other lines of work we 
could take up another year. 
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Concerning the vegetables that are canned there, I would have those girls 
donate them to the Society to be forwarded to the convalescent soldiers’ homes so 
that we would be adding hundreds and hundreds of jars to these institutions. This 
would be a splendid start out of our work this year. 

We would ask the Secretary to send out to all his exhibitors that he has a list 
of on his books and invite as many girls as possible, give them a talk in the after- 
noon, and the next day the girls who would be willing to take up the work would be 
trained. 

About School Fairs: We are taking the very life out of our School Fairs by 
having those alone at their school. Let us do as they did at the Horticultural 
Show at St. Catharines; they had a splendid exhibit there from the School Fair. 

Since judging at a Horticultural Fair in Toronto here several years ago, I can 
see how much improvement in the standard of fruit and other products‘ has been 


Three-year-old Belgian Mares. 


wrought from these talks that have been given. The first year in judging, I 
think there were four prizes given in jelly making. There were some forty jars 
exhibited from the Province, and out of those forty jars it was very hard to select 
four jars that were really worthy of a prize and that we could\really call good jelly. 
Now all week during the Horticultural Show we talked concerning the canning of 
fruits and jellies. The next year a marked improvement had taken place, and last 
year we judged each jar was worthy of a prize. That shows you what is done by 
bringing before the public these points and talking at these fairs. We want to give 
our people amusement but we want something to educate them as well. I only 
hope that this work may be carried out successfully and that you will support us in 
this proposition. 

Moved by M. S. Srirrzincer, Fenwick, and seconded by J. V. WILLIAMs, 
Wainfleet, That whereas our rainy weather grant has been changed so as to be based 
on three previous normal years, we ask the executive of this Association to deal 
with the question with the Legislature to have our Legislative grant also based on 
three normal years. Lost. 
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THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM. 


J. J. Huwrer, Kincardine: This is one of the big questions at the present 
moment, The fairs have the machiner# which might be put into operation to help 
the situation. The secretary of the local fair could arrange a card index and 
tabulate the needs of the man in his section. He could get in touch with labor and 
keep on file all that was available, the result being that farmers could call him up 
and find out at once if there was any help available. As it is at the present time, 
there were no centres in the rural districts where such information could be pro- 
cured. The secretary would be in touch with the Immigration Department and 
would be able to place the needs of the community before those officials. This 
Association is the biggest thing in Canada in the way of a business concern and it 
could easily help in this matter. It might go further and tabulate all the vacant 
farms for occupation and bring before prospective settlers the advantages of Old 
Ontario and keep them here instead of allowing them to go to the West and other 
parts of Canada. A “ Back to the Land” campaign could be organized showing 
the real advantages of rural life under present day conditions. 


Mr. Lopczr, Arnprior: A great many farmers have not been off their places 


once in three weeks since last October. The help question is a very serious one. 
A number of farmers told me they wanted some one to go out to them. I took it 
up with the Superintendent of Trades and Labor, and he said he would open up an 
employment bureau. We ought to have a local man in touch with the situation. 

Jno. Farrety: I have been associated with farm labor supply for some time. 
Mr. Hunter has outlined his opinion very well, and he has also said that there was 
hardly a fair distribution, and you know it is right. That is Mr. Hunter’s ex- 
perience and he is telling you what he has learned to be a fact, but in my ex- 
perience of over twenty years at no time can any man say that any injustice was 
meted out to any community. The farm labor situation is acute. There never 
was a time in our history when we had to meet what we have to to-day. 

There are a great many men available to-day in the Province of Ontario who 
are willing to go out on the farm and to do the work well, that is the married 
men of this country. There are over 500 experienced married agriculturists, and 


through no fault of theirs but conditions of living, they have left the farms on - 
which they were employed, but the city has not proved that great promised land ‘ 


that they thought it was at first. A man with his wife and five or six little children 
without a bank account cannot get out to a farm, and you would not want him to 
go and leave the position he has got, get work for a little while and then starve the 
rest of the time. But there is one thing you can do; you can go home to your 
various districts and say that if any farmers are willing to furnish a little house 
and garden attached to it, a number of men will go out and work for them by the 
day, but you must show them you are interested in them. Why should they throw 
themselves on your mercy without some guarantee? On the other hand, we have 
men in the cities that have asked for a yearly contract, and there is no married 
man with a little family that under present conditions would dare to work for you 
under $500 a year. With all other obligations can you undertake that? You 
can’t do it. On the other hand (we can’t get that worker otherwise) you must 
place him and take care of him. There are at least 500 families to-day in the Pro- 
vinee of Ontario, all experienced in agricultural production. As soon as the com- 
munities assure them of the proper support they will do their part. They don’t 
ask you for a $500 a year contract, because they will divide their services between 
different farmers. 
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In the City of London we called at some of the factories and said we needed 
five men to get crops in. The manufacturing concern said, “ You can have. five 
men,” and before the farmer’s wife got home there were five men on the job. The 
need was imminent, there were ten acres to take in that day and the weather was 
threatening. So long as the farmers will do their part there is no question about 
it, we will be able to give a fair supply of help for the present season. Let us put 
our heads together and produce as we never produced before in our existence. 

Mr. Sanpers, Exeter: While we are very much pleased to hear from men in 
commercial life, explaining to farmers what can be done, there is this to be re- 
membered, that a man must know agriculture in detail before he can properly 
express an opinion. The only solution to the labor question to-day is to make 
farming more remunerative than any other business in Canada, otherwise starva- 
tion will come to this country. The question is a serious one, one not to be trifled 
with. It is a question that we must lay great stress on. Nothing but dollars and 
cents will bring people from the city to the country. If the farmer can avail him- 
self of up-to-date machinery like the tractor, it will release at least one man on 
the farm. You are not all in a position to operate tractors, but I think the Gov- 
ernment might do something for us along these lines if we, as farmers, will do our 
duty and assist them. The trouble is that the farmer figures only on his own 
affair, and you will find him reducing his obligations and thus lowering the product 
of his farm, and consequently the entire production of the country. We do know 
that the proposition we are now facing is something that has been coming on us 
for some years, it is not of to-day or yesterday, and the only way it can be over- 


come is by making farming the most remunerative business. I understand men 


are being paid as high as $7 and $8 a day for making munitions, and if you asked 
them to come from that back to the land they would only laugh at you. 


ADDRESS. 


Gro, A. Putnam, Toronto. 


I must compliment the Agricultural Societies on the success they have had in 
their work. We can see evidence everywhere of advance—in your prize lists, the 
elimination. of fakirs from shows and the emphasizing of that which is of real 1m- 
portance and interest to the farming community. Agricultural shows are prim- 


-arily for the benefit of the farmers, and those of you who have attended the fairs 


in our boyhood days know we did not derive much benefit from them from an 
agricultural standpoint. However, even in those days the man and the boy from 
the north meeting the man and the boy from the south of the town could not fail to 
be of help in comparing notes on the stock. 

I would suggest that you take the advice of the ladies in ways and means 
whereby you can make your agricultural shows of value to the women. In fact, 
what would you farmers amount to if it were not for the efficiency of the women 
on the farm? Where you find a farmer who is not doing very well you very often 
find that there is lack of efficiency in the kitchen, and I have seen many a poor 
farmer kept out of the sheriff’s hands because of the industry of a good woman. 
So you must so'plan your work and make up your prize lists so as to give the women 
and the children not only something of interest to them, but also induce them to 
take an active part in your exhibition; then I think you are on the way to success. 
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W. S. Scarr: Last year they told us as farmers to go home and produce 
more. Two weeks ago I called the attention of some of the men in our country 
to the waste that was going on in the Union Stockyards of Chicago. They buy 
hogs which sometimes are a night in the cars without feed or water, and the 
amount of grain that is fed to those hogs would surprise you. I saw it in the 
troughs; sometimes it is very good grain and sometimes not quite so good, but the 
best kind if they could not buy the ch®aper stuff. I have here a statement that 
there were 1,800,000 lbs. of grain fed every year into those hogs in the United 


States Stockyards. That is bought by the drover at the present time at $4. 


per cwt. Now, I am not going to say that was all good wheat, but yet I main- 
tain it would go into the farmers’ barns and feed hogs and prepare them for 


Rainy River Exhibition. 


the market. When we consider that about $72,000 was paid for that feed last year, 
is it not time that we drew the attention of the powers that be to these conditions. 
Then again, last spring carloads of potatoes were dumped and wasted because 
they had been held in the cold storage plants. When we produce foodstuffs the 
least that can be done is to try and take care of them. 


Moved by Ropert McKay, seconded by ALBERT FAWCETT, That the members 


of this Association are in full accord with those who are endeavoring to encourage 
increased production of sheep and that the Legislature now in session be urged 
to pass more stringent legislation to protect this most valuable class of farm 
stock against useless curs. We are of opinion that the dog tax should be greatly 
increased and every dog in Ontario tagged, and kept confined from sunset to 
sunrise. Any dog found outside of its owner’s home between the times above 
referred to should be shot at sight, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
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to Sir Wm. Hearst, Premier of Ontario, and to Mr. Wm. Proudfoot, Leader of 
the Opposition. Carried. 

Cuas. FisHer, Emo, spoke about the coyote menace to the sheep industry 
in the far north, recommended a higher bounty for the killed coyote from the 
Department and moved, seconded by Mr. McQuarris, Rainy River, That this 
meeting appoint a deputation to wait on Sir Wm. Hearst, Minister of Agriculture, 
and ask that the bounty on coyotes or brush wolves be increased to $15. Carried. 

Q.—How can we prevent the professional showing in the classes for ladies’ 
work. 

J. Locxtz Witson: Have two classes, one for amateurs, the other for pro- 
fessionals, or your Society can debar the professional from showing. 

Q.—What is the price of bran and shorts as fixed by Food Controller? 

A.—Twenty-nine dollars and fifty cents for bran and $24.50 for shorts in 
Fort Wilham. 

Q.—Is Ontario grown Marquis spring wheat as good for seed as western 
grown seed? I have been told that it gives only half the yield. 

A.—I was out to a farm where they had 40 acres of as good Marquis wheat 
as I ever saw grown. I bought seed from him this year, and his yield he tells me 
was over 35 bushels to the acre on an average. 

T. G. Raynor: Some sections in Ontario can grow just as good Marquis wheat 
as the west. 


POULTRY EXHIBITS AND COOPING ARRANGEMENTS. 


R. H. Essex, HAMILTON. 


If I were to say that the Poultry Exhibit at the fairs is the most important 
exhibit you have, you might not agree with me. It ought to be the most im- 
portant exhibit at the fairs for your sake instead of being insignificant as it 30 
often is. It is your own fault in a great many cases that it is as poor as it Is. 
Your poultry exhibit ought to be better cooped. To coop better does not mean 
that you have to go down in your pockets and spend a whole lot of money that 
you can’t afford to spend. There are other ways. There are so many different 
practices which might be adopted without spending $3 or $4 or $5 on each man’s 
part buying coops. It might suit some of the bigger fairs to get together and buy 
coops, and lend them to one another. If you had the money to spend I would 
advocate the principle of buying good wire coops that you could store in a building. 

When I say that the poultry ought to be the best exhibit at the fair I had 
your interest in mind. I do not know of any exhibits that attract as much 
interest as the poultry in a well managed exhibition, it is the greatest attraction 
of all. If you go to the Canadian National Exhibition, where we have a million 
people in the course of a couple of weeks, aside from the midway, and perhaps 
the Ladies’ Art building, the Poultry Exhibit attracts the largest crowd of any 
of the exhibits. Just compare when you go there, the crowds in the poultry 
building with those in the buildings where the hogs, sheep and swine are exhibited, 
and you will find more people in the poultry building than in all the others 
put together. 

There is not an attractive poultry exhibit in one fair out of twenty-five. 
In the majority of cases when the judge goes to a fair, he will find that the birds 
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of one class are scattered possibly over a whole room. When the farmer brings 
his birds to the fair, he finds a board here in the yard, another there, and so on, 
knocks them together into a coop, and brings his birds down to the fair ground 
in this home-made coop. One man will put his coop here, another there, still 
another over there, another will keep it on his waggon. 

One will have White Wyandottes and Barred Rocks all in one coop. When 
the judge comes along, he looks around for the Superintendent, who is not there. 
You ought to have that superintendent there to save the judge that trouble. If 
you had your classes together, the judge could judge the whole thing in twenty 
minutes, but by the time he has looked at one bird in this corner and goes over 


Prize Winning White Orping_on Cockerel, owned 
by J. L. Greenshields, Toronto. 


there to the other corner, he has forgotten what the first bird looked like. It is 
not fair to the. exhibitors either. . 

You. want something attractive to draw the crowd and the poultry exhibit 
attracts more people than anything else—not your poultry exhibit, but the poultry 
which you ought to have. 

Let me give you this suggestion before leaving the coop question, if you do 
not want to buy your coops, offer a little inducement on your prize list for the 
farmer who brings along the best coop. 

In the next place make the farmer understand that he must not put all his 
birds together, but keep every breed separate. And the superintendent, as the 
people bring along their birds, should arrange to group the various classes, so that 
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when, the judge comes along, his work will be greatly simplified and he can judge 
the whole thing in a very short length of time. And after that is done he can 
lecture to the people and he will go around and tell what a very fine poultry 
exhibit that Society had, and next year they will have a lot of people there. I have 
exhibited poultry for a good many years, having taken a number of birds to 
Markham Fair about twenty-five years ago. Since that time I have gone to 
Toronto Exhibition nearly every year and I have taken in the New York Staté 
Fair, which is running Toronto Exhibition very close. It is the fault of the 
Toronto Exhibition. They should have greater publicity. I have been to the three 
World’s Fairs, St. Louis, Buffalo, San Francisco and all the State fairs that are 
worth going to, so I know what I am talking about. Now, there were more 
people in the poultry building at the World’s Fair in San Francisco than in any 
other building in the agricultural products. There may not have been more than in 
the midway or in the ladies’ embroidery building, but there were more in the 
poultry building than in that of any other class of live stock. You can increase 
your exhibit by putting your coops in proper shape, buy them if you can afford 
to do it, if not, have separate coops anyway and have them as good as possible. 


PREPARATION OF POULTRY EXHIBITS. 
F,. C, Evrorp, C.H.F., Ortawa. 


In dealing with this subject I want to refer both to the preparation on the 
part of the exhibitor and that on the part of the fair management. 

PREPARATION By Exurpiror. Nothing will be said of the preparation of 
fancy or standard bred poultry any more than to suggest that the standard of 
perfection and the advice given by the best of breeders and judges be followed. 
Such exhibitors usually attend carefully to the preparation, as a visit to almost any 
fair-sized show will demonstrate, but in the exhibition of the so-called utility 
classes of live poultry and of dressed poultry there is room for improvement. 

CONSTITUTION Prime IMPORTANCE IN UTILiry CLAsses. In the selection of 
birds for the utility classes a good constitution showing the ability to produce 
is of first importance. The bird should have a bright healthy appearance, full 
prominent piercing eye denoting vigor; the comb and wattles bright and clean, 
the head wide between the eyes and short from front to back and the beak short, 
strong at the base and curved at the end. There should be complete absence of 
the crow or snaky heads which denote a weak constitution. 

The utility bird will have a wide back, long for the breed, broad tail, long 
keel in that it comes well back as well as forward and running almost parallel 
to the back. The keel will be straight. A crooked keel should be a disqualification. 
The bird should stand on two strong straight legs, just long enough to reach the 
ground, neither knock-kneed or bow-legged. ‘There will be an absence of coarse- 
ness throughout and a presence of fine scales on legs and soft thin skin denoting 
quality of flesh. 

BreeD Type. Next to constitution the breed type should be present. Utility 
regulations usually call for blocky, short-legged birds, but while complying with 
these the type and color of the variety should not be lost. 
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ConDITION AND Examine Eacu Birp. There is no reason why birds in the 
utility classes, simply because they are in the utility class, should not be washed 
if necessary, and carefully conditioned. All that have disqualifications that would 
prevent them from being satisfactory breeders, such as crooked breast bones, should 
be discarded. Minor defects such as an off-colored feather had better be removed 
and the birds “ prepared” in every way possible for the show. Many a good bird 
fails to get the award because it is not conditioned and this lack of preparation 
is the rule rather than the exception in most utility classes. In some cases judges 
rightly have refused to handle birds because of the filth. 


White Orpington Hen, property of 
Douglas Thomson, Woodstock. 


BREEDING PENS. In the selection of breeding pens care must be exercised 
to have the females of a uniform type and size, uniformity being one of the first 
requisites in. a first class breeding pen. The male should’ have every indication 
of being a suitable bird to mate with the particular females in the pen. The 
birds should be in laying condition which any good judge cam tell. In judging 
a pen the male is usually given half the point, so his selection should be carefully 
studied. All utility birds should be weighed, the weight be put on each tag. 

DRESSED Pouttry. In the preparation of dressed poultry there are several 
points that require consideration. Crate feeding is the best system to flesh the 
birds. About a month before the show, put into the feeding crate a number 
more than are required in the exhibit. A few may not come along as well as the 
others and there is always a risk of making a mistake in the killing or plucking. 
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Full instructions on the feeding Of birds can be had by applying to the Poultry 
Division, Experimental Farm, Ottawa. : 
THE Feepinc. A mixed ration of finely ground grain gives best results, and 
one of the best feeds for this mixture is good plump oats. These should be finely 
ground, however, or better, nave the coarse hulls sifted out. For best results milk 
and preferably buttermilk, is almost indispensable. The feed can be given twice 
or three times a day as most convenient. ; 
Starvine, Ki~~inc, Dresstng snp Coorine. In starving the birds they 
should be left without feed for at least twenty-four hours before they are killed, 
during which time they can be given a drink of water. This drink is appreciated 
by the birds and it helps to wash out the crop and intestines. After killing, 
however, any substance left in the bowels. should be squeezed out as it invariably 
turns green after being killed a few hours and not only looks disagreeable but 
is unsanitary. 
The killing should always be done by bleeding through the mouth. 
The plucking should be done dry and all birds uniformly plucked. As to 
the feathers left, it is not a good plan to leave too many. A few around the 
neck are not objectionable but any on the wings or the thighs on roasters or 
broilers are not advisable. ‘ 

Cool the birds thoroughly but slowly. See that the heat all comes out of 
the body instead of being driven in. Quick cooling has a tendency to drive the 
heat into the bones and they will turn black and decomposition soon sets in. 
Gradual but thorough cooling on the other hand drives the heat out of the body 
and leaves it in good condition to hold up in appearance and to keep for a longer 
period. 

Even FLesHinc. In selecting the birds for the exhibit see (1) that all 
birds selected are evenly fleshed, that is, that none of them are over-fleshed and 
none of them under-fleshed. (2) That they have an even distribution of flesh 
over the individual as far as possible. Undue fatness in certain sections is not 
desirable but an even distribution with a nice finish, a sort of kid glove feel to 
the skin is what is desired. 

Packing. If the birds are to be exhibited in a case or carton see that they 
are packed tightly. The packing has much to do with the award. They should 
be fitted in snugly and no room for shifting. As to whether the birds are packed 
with back or breast up depends very largely upon the individual taste. Before 
packing, all dirt, blood, stray feather or anything that may have accumulated 
on the birds during the killing operation should be carefully removed without 
using water in the operation. 


PREPARATION BY FAIR BOARDS. 


Any preparation by the exhibitor is largely lost if suitable preparation is not 
also made for the exhibits on the part of the Fair Board. In fact, the arrange- 
ments made by the Fair Board have much more to do with the continued success 
of the exhibits than the preparation made even by the exhibitors themselves. 

Accommopation. No doubt the accommodation at the average fair is 1m- 
proving. There is, however, still need for more improvement along this line. 
Where the shady side of a fence or the back of the pavilion is the only accom- 
modation provided, the poultry exhibits are not likely to be ever very large or 
attractive. A suitable building should be provided and there should be above 
everything else plenty of light. There ought to be wire coops provided by the 
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Association and the ideal method is to stage them in single tiers with good wide 
aisles between. ‘The old system of using exhibitors’ coops and placing them on 
tables or on top of each other beside the wall is not satisfactory nor does it do 
justice to the exhibit, the judge, or the visitor. 

THe Director. A good live director should be in charge of the poultry 
work and not one assigned to this department simply because he is not fit for any 
other, as is too often the case. The Director should arrange for the receiving 
of all birds and the cooping of them according to varieties, and should know 
where they are cooped so that he can assist the judge in his work. 

Prize Lists. If ever there was a time when the poultry prize lists needed 
revision, it is at present. As a rule, the majority of prizes are awarded to classes 
that are called “fancy” that is, they are not utility birds in any way and they 
are on the list simply because the Fair Boards want to make a show or want to 
induce professional exhibitors to bring their fancy birds so as to fill up the coops. 
This is no time when any fair should countenance encouragement to any class 
of stock that will not produce and no patriotic Fair Board can conscientiously 
continue to offer the bulk of the prizes for birds, the chief production of which is 
feathers. More than ever the utility end of the show must be emphasized, and 
in order to provide the special interest which some Fair Boards feel the fancy 
end has provided, any features that will encourage production and that will help 
eliminate waste should be introduced. 

Utitity Ciasses. All birds belonging to what might be called the utility 
classes, that is birds that can be recommended to the ordinary man as good pro- 
ducers in either eggs or flesh should receive emphasis. Better prizes should be 
given to all such classes. Prizes for breeding pens should be increased and a 
sales class might be introduced. 

In the sales class, birds should be entered that are for sale and information 
put on the coop as to the price and facts in reference to the breeding. The sale of 
these birds should be made through the Director in charge or the Secretary of 
the fair. 

To encourage beginners, it might be well to have a beginners’ class where 
only those who have never exhibited before would be allowed to exhibit. 

Kea Laying Contests. In order to stimulate an interest and to substitute 
something for many of the fancy classes which might be eliminated, a laying 
contest should receive careful consideration. Laying contests have been carried 
on at two of our Canadian Winter Fairs and have proven very attractive. They 
might be of practical benefit to some of our later fall fairs though during the earlier 
fairs they are not so easy to conduct. Where it can be conducted, however, a 
laying contest will prove the main drawing card in the poultry exhibit and is 
of such a utilitarian nature, in that it draws attention to production, it should 
be tried out where possible. 

Crowine Trsts. Along the same line also is a test of crowing. Up to the 
present these tests have not been made as far as I know, at least in a general way 
in America. In some of the European countries, however, before the wat they 
were very popular and considered as one of the best features in connection with 
the selection of a male bird. 

EpucationaL Features. More features of an educational nature should be 
introduced. Local poultry supply firms might be. given more encouragement 
to demonstrate incubators and other poultry appliances designed for the saving 
of labor and increasing the egg yield. Government educational exhibits and 
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demonstrations could in many cases be secured. Demonstrations as to how best 
to kill and pluck, select the layers, caponize, build poultry houses, etc., could be 
introduced with very little expense and would be much appreciated. In some 
cases even moving pictures might be considered from which much instruction 
could be imparted. | 

In fact, the re-organization of poultry exhibits is not only advisable but 18 
essential. We are asked as patriotic citizens to produce and again to produce, to 
eliminate waste of all kinds which includes the loafer in the poultry house. It is 
not a question of choice, it is a question of absolute necessity, and if our foremost 
citizens who are usually found on the Boards of Fairs Associations do not take the 
question up more seriously than they are doing what is to be expected from the 
99 per cent. of our citizens who are not so favored. 

SALES FoR THE BELGIANS. Another matter I would like to mention is the 
sales of poultry that are being held for the stripped farms of Belgium. There 
is in Canada what is called the Canadian Poultrymen’s Belgian Relief Association 
an association affiliated with the Allies’ Relief Association, of which Dr. J. W. 
Robertson is Canadian member. This Association is endeavoring to get Canadians 
to donate poultry to be sold, the proceeds of which go to buy poultry for the 
Belgians who have lost theirs during the war. Several sales for this purpose 
have already been held at a number of fairs. We hope others will and this sale 
would add considerable interest to any fairs as well as show our sympathy to the 
Belgian farmers who have lost all poultry as well as everything else in this 
awful war. 


EXHIBITING DAIRY CATTLE. 
W. F. STEPHEN, HUNTINGDON, QUE. 


I feel honored at being asked to address such an audience as is here this 
afternoon, and I trust out of the experience I have had you will derive some 
benefit, because I held an Ayrshire in the ring when I was five years of age, and 
have kept at it since, and I know something of the troubles of the exhibitors, and 
the difficulties of the fair managers, and I know that if he has not a pretty good 
fund of goodwill he is in hot water a good part of the time. I was not sure 
when your superintendent, whom I have known for a number of years and respect 
very highly, asked me to talk on this subject whether he wanted, me to discuss 
it with you as fair men or dairy cattle exhibitors, so I came to the conclusion to 
talk for a few moments to fair men. One of the first suggestions I will offer 
to our fair men is to feature the demonstration of dairy cattle as much as possible 
in dairy cattle centres. This may be done by the securing of special prizes for 
special classes, for instance, the best display of a particular breed, and on no account 
bring different breeds into competition. Every time you do this there is more 
or less trouble. That has been my experience and I have judged in both the 
United States and Canada, and I have never known of any case where there was 
not a good deal of dissatisfaction. Also have best prizes, for Holstein class, 
Ayrshire class or whatever it may be, champion prizes for best dairy cows. Another 
thing which may be featured in connection with our fairs is a milking competition. 
At a fair where I have been manager we have had milking contests for several 
years and there is nothing that creates as much interest. 
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The next is suitable buildings; we can’t expect our breeders of high class 
dairy cattle to tie their cattle to the fence. I do not presume, however, that 
there are any of you who do that to-day. Provide suitable buildings. They 
need not be expensive, they may be open at the side, centreing at the centre, stalled 
off, and your fastenings good and strong and no mangers. I believe the manger 
has been a source of conveying disease and it is more sanitary without the manger. 
Get the best dairy superintendent that you have, get a practical man. Let the 
rules governing the exhibit be simple and explicit and endeavor to adhere to 
them. Competent judges are essential, capable, impartial and honest, and if 
possible, get a judge of the breed. I know the difficulties, and possibly the man 
may have to judge all dairy breeds. If he is a Holstein man he will see all 
breeds through the eyes of the Holstein man. If an Ayrshire man, through the 
eyes of the Ayrshire, and if a Jersey man, through the eyes of the Jersey man. 
So endeavor to get men for each breed. 


Ayrshire. 


Managers must not cater to the, big man in the community. Here is where 
sometimes our smaller fairs have been weakened. Give the small man a chance, 
as well as the big one, and don’t pay too much attention to the grouch. We 
have those all over. We have to bear with the grouch—they will say they will 
never come back to this fair, but they come back the next year. Exhibitors 
should not expect favors. Once in a while we find this, an exhibitor will come 
along, he is probably a very intimate friend, he will expect favors, he will expect 
the best positions. But have no personal friends in conducting your exhibition. 
Let the man make his entries, and if he makes his entries on time, give him 
the position, but not the late man, and I know the difficulties in getting exhibitors 
to make their entries on time. Sometimes I feel like shutting right down on 
them, but it would mean sometimes a small exhibit in certain classes. 

A word on the exhibiting of dairy cattle. This exhibition business is a great 
game, it is one of the greatest games on earth and if a man goes into the exhibition 
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business he should be a sport. We have sports in every class. .We have got them 
in the poultry—they claim they are the greatest sports. Well, I thought the 
dairy cattle men were the best sports, but the horse man tells me they are. No 
man should enter into the exhibition game unless he has made up his mind to 
be a sport. The aim of the exhibition is first, to promote the breeding interest, 
second, as an educational factor, and third as an incentive to the breeders. 

First breed interests: It cannot be questioned but that a breeder makes a 
sacrifice when he starts out on the fair circuit, leaves his work at home, takes out 
his dairy cattle, losing, in a measure, the milk supply, as it is not always saleable 
at our smaller exhibitions and there is no class, I believe, that gets as little credit 
from their fellow breeders as the dairy cattle exhibitors. 

Another man will remain at home, and when the exhibitor comes along with 
his blue ribbons, his neighbor will say, “Oh, did he get a prize, I could have beaten 
him at that.” But we must put up with that kind of thing, we get that some- 
times from the man who has not been big enough to go out and compete in 
the ring. The exhibitor makes a considerable sacrifice, and he not only aids 
hig own business but helps the breed which he is endeavoring to boost on the 
fair circuit, because I believe there is no better advertisement of our cattle than 
can be had at exhibitions. It helps not only the breeder but the breed as a 
whole, and when a man who has been an exhibitor for some years drops out he will 
find a decrease in the demand for his stock. 

Now the show ring will not make a breed, but it will help, it is one of the 
factors. The R. O. P. Test brings out the strong records of the breeds, but it 1s 
by going to the exhibition you will see the man’s stock for yourself, you can 
judge of their capacity as breeders. 

In passing, let me say, there is another class that our Fair Boards can adopt 
in the no distant future, and that is a class for Record Performance. That 1s 
the points given for conformation and so many points given for butter, over and 
above the amount required to qualify. 

I have been told by a Scotchman that fairs were held in their country first, 
they were first sales and afterwards developed into a sort of a fair to see which 
animal was the best, and then the animals were sold. Our fairs to-day are for the 
purpose of demonstrating the possibilities of a community, and I like the idea of a 
district being represented especially at our large fair. It was very noticeable in 
_ our western fairs a few years ago. We had exhibits from British Columbia, includ- 
ing vegetables and cereals, and the name of the district where grown was put over 
the exhibit showing the possibilities of that district. 

We have a Breeders’ Club in Quebec Province which put on a display at the 
Springfield, Michigan, Dairy Show a year ago last spring, with the result that 
they made many sales. We dairy cattlemen, from the district come together at this 
fair, the people see the possibilities, and it is up to every cattle breeder, if he is 
true to his district, to make a large or small display at his own fair, and if he is 
loyal to his fair and to his own community, he will do it. 

Another point for our exhibitors is this: just a couple of weeks before 
the fair comes off, it might be profitable for the exhibitors of dairy cattle to run 
an ad. in their local paper, stating they are going to make an exhibit at their 
local fair, you will find them in stalls So and So, and they would be glad to 
see customers. We have to cater in this age to our purchasers. Now there is 
no better incentive to breeders than to get out and exhibit. Every breeder 
should go out to win. Everyone loves to win, but we hate to lose. This is notice- 
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able everywhere, and of course we have good losers and poor losers. Now, if you 
are a winner, don’t brag. The man who loses does not like to be told he lost, 
and he does not like the winner to come up, and it is not in good taste for the 
other man to come up, and say, “I knew I could beat you.” I feel like going 
up and shaking that fellow. Sometimes a man_ loses by very small odds. 
Sometimes the decision is a matter of opinion, and therefore it is not good form 
on the part of the winner to brag. Nor is it good form on the part of the loser 
to be grouchy, and in the many years that I was in the show ring I went in to win. 
If I lost I made up my mind to beat the fellow the next year, and it seems 
to me that is the proper spirit to go about it. Let the exhibitor play the game 
fair. JI know it is not always fair, and there are animals exhibited over age. 
The judge should be able to tell by the mouth of the animals what their age 
is, and he should be able to turn down an animal that appears is out of his class. 


An early start. 


Yes, let our exhibitors play the game fair, and when the game is not fair, I say, 
dishonesty should be exposed. Now, the duty of feeding animals rests with the 
exhibitor and not with the judge. And the breeder who does his part generally 
comes out alright in the long run, and will find the judge ready to do his. Too 
frequently our exhibitors are too late in beginning to prepare their stock. I believe 
a judge is quite justified in turning down an animal because of its unfit condition, 
or in giving preference to the animal that is fitted. It is up to the breeder 
to commence early enough to get his stock ready for the fair. Care in this 
regard often wins him the prize. The animals that are born in the spring are 
the ones that are exhibited in the fall, and the breeder should begin preparing as 
soon as they are born. The incentive which leads a man to breed and develop 
animals for the fair is that which helps a man to have good stock, and if the 
man who exhibits is a good winner and also a better loser, it tends to make him 
a bigger man, and that is the class of men and breeders we want in our country 
to-day. 
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SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


T. G. Raynor, Orrawa. 


One of the most popular agricultural propaganda of recent years organized in 
the Dominion of Canada has been the competition in field.crops. Every province 
has now come into line with this great forward movement in field agriculture. I 
doubt if any province has worked them to better advantage than has our own Pro- 
vince of Ontario since their inception in 1907 when there were ten competitions. 
Every year since that they have been growing in numbers, usefulness and 
popularity. 

The success of this work has been, in a large measure, due to the vision of your 
Superintendent, Mr. J. Lockie Wilson, as to the possibilities of the work, and to 
his untiring efforts in placing its opportunities before the societies you represent. 
That all he has claimed for the propaganda has been realized, and more, is quite 
generally conceded, and it is only the limit of the funds placed at his disposal for 
the movement that restricts its expansion. It might be in order to review even 
briefly some of the advantages which have accrued to field agriculture in the en- 
couragement given to the production and use of pure and better seed, better 
varieties, to better methods of cultivation, the better knowledge of weeds and 
methods for their eradication, to obtaining and distributing large amounts of good 
seed, the distribution of a large amount of money in prizes, etc., but the chief 
object in the discussion of this subject is, as the subject indicates, to make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of this splendid work. 

From time to time the rules and regulations of these competitions have been 
under review and improvements made. While it may be considered that there .is 
little to be added to their efficiency, yet the changing conditions as well as the ex- 
perience of years, suggest that improvements may be made. 

With this motive in view, I venture to suggest a few changes whereby I believe 
that the competitions may be made of even greater advantage to the farmers them- 
selves and to the country in general. It is now generally admitted that in some 
kinds of crops we are growing too many varieties for commercial purposes and that 
it would be a great advantage if some of the best were used and the rest let go. 
There are at least three crops that are very largely grown over wide areas which 
have been under review in this way. I refer to oats, corn and potatoes. 

Recently a potato conference, under the auspices of the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture, was held to discuss the potato situation, and as a result of these 
deliberations it was decided to standardize two varieties, one early and one late, 
viz., Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain, and to encourage their growth commer- 
cially all over the Province. I would, therefore, suggest that all the societies con- 
ducting potatoes in their Field Crop Competitions adopt one or the other of these 
varieties. Such action would soon produce the large quantities of seed which are 
even now in demand. ° If this idea were approved steps should be taken as soon.as 
possible to secure some stock seed for some of the societies to try out this year. 

The efforts already made with regard to varieties of corn have had a good 
effect and those societies competing in corn could be doubtless influenced to adopt 
the varieties recommended. 

I am informed on good authority that oatmeal millers object very seriously to 
using Ontario grown oats now for their purposes, because there is so much variation 
in the oats due very largely to the mixing of so many varieties, including long, 
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short and medium oats, long awns and tailed oats, thick and thin hulled oats, and, 
what is perhaps the greatest objection, Ontario oats are usually so badly mixed 
with other kinds of grain, especially barley. 

I have diagnosed. the disease. You ask for a remedy. I would suggest that 
a committee be appointed consisting of say Dr. Zavitz, Dr. Chas. Saunders, Mr. 
L. H. Newman and the President and Secretary of your organization, who would 
decide on which were the best varieties of cereals for the various districts and then 
secure the co-operation of the various societies in using such varieties. In some 
special districts it might be desirable to ask the advice of a District Representative 
in agriculture, more especially those in the Northern Ontario districts. | Such 
action would soon bring about large quantities of desirable seed which would meet 
the demands for carload lots. Experimental stations, for instance, discover a new 
variety of some crop which is promising. How easily such a crop could be multi- 
plied first through branch experimental stations and by members of the Canadian 


Field of Field Crop Competitor in wheat. 


Seed Growers’ Association. In this way quantities would be obtainable for the 
various societies who would take up the growing of one variety to furnish the car- 
load lots for shipment to other provinces for seed purposes. Ontario has a great 
opportunity for catering to the seed trade of the Dominion in a number of Weak 
and. to the United States as well. I notice that in the past encouragement has 
been given to certain fodder crops by allowing a competition without any con- 
sideration to the production of seed, such as competitions in silage corn, alfalfa for 
fodder and in field roots, as turnips and mangels. Has not the time come when 
these crops should be looked at from the seed production end? Except perhaps in 
sitaze corn, and even here some consideration. for seed could be made. Where 
turnips and mangels are entered for competition a certain number of roots should 
be required to be kept for seed production for the following year. 

* There is another change which I believe would be beneficial. At present fixed 
sums of money are offered as prizes and these prizes are the same in each com- 
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petition. It often occurs in scoring fields that two of them tie and very frequently 
there is only half a point between the first and second prizes. A judge often has 
difficulty in adjusting the scores so that there will be a gradation in the scores. 
Then the same number of prizes are given in each competition no matter how many 
competitors there are. I would suggest that we could take a leaf out of the book 
of Nova Scotia’s methods and say, as they do, that there will be no competition 
unless 5 or more compete when 4 prizes will be given: from 6 to 10 entries, 5 
prizes; from 10 to 15 entries, 7 prizes; from 15 to 20 entries, 9 prizes; from 20 to | 
25.entries, 12 prizes; from 25 to 30 entries, 15 prizes; and for 30 or more entries, 
20 prizes. — 

Instead of paying a fixed amount of prize money they pay for competitions. in 
wheat, oats and potatoes, 40 cents for each point over 75 in the score and 75 cents 
for each point in turnips over 75. I think you will see that this method is a very 
equitable one and that far more encouragement would be given the competitors to 
do their best. 

There are some other suggestions perhaps not quite so important at this time, 
one of which Mr. Scarf, the President, mentioned last year in the discussion on 
Field Crop Competitions, viz., the necessity of the prize-winning competitors at 
least making exhibits at the local Fairs. Exhibits of grain from local Fairs could 
be sent to the Provincial Winter Fairs and enter into competition there. _ 

Then there is the necessity of the grain from prize-winning fields being made 
available for seed rather than being used for feed, as too often occurs. 

As to the quantity of seed grain required for exhibition purposes could Kot 
100 pounds be madé the standard instead of two bushels? Where a few men 
succeed in winning prizes repeatedly there might be an honor roll or medal pro- 
vided for such and thus give an opportunity ie others to win. 

Finally, exhibits at Seed Fairs might be made more educational by arranging 
them in order of merit. 

W. S. Scarr: I had some trouble with a competitor who divided a field: a 
man had a field of wheat, twenty acres in extent. I went to judge five acres of that 
field. - He had it staked off, as according to the rules he had a right to. When he 
cut that field he cut around the whole field, the wheat was threshed together and 
was all sold for seed, although it was only the five acres that he won the prize on 
and had kept extra clean. If there was some way of overcoming this I would be 
pleased to hear what it would be. We should be compelled to judge that whole 
field, whatever size it is, because the farmer will not cut around that five-acre plot 
and keep the grain separate. We ought, in such a case, to judge the whole field. 

T. G. Raynor: There are difficulties and they are hard to solve, and, in ad- 
dition to what the chairman has just said there is this further difficulty very often, 
these prize-winning lots don’t find their way into the market. ‘There should be a 
change made in the rules compelling a man to keep that particular crop for seed. 
It would not be such a task to send an inspector around to the differeu.t farmers to 
see whether it had been carried out. I do not know whether the department would 
assist in the system of inspection, but that, at least, would be a check on a man 
mixing his grain. 

Moved by W. J. Connetty, Cobden, seconded by L. J. C. Butt, Brampton, 
That the following be a committee to investigate and determine the varieties of 
grains best suited: to grow in the different sections of the Province of Ontario: 
Dr. C. A. Zavirz, Guelph; Dr. Saunpers, Ottawa; J. Lockiz Witson, Toronto; 
L. H. Newman, Ottawa, and W. 8. Scarr, Durham. Carried. 

The Convention then closed with the-singing of the National Anthem. 
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VARIETIES OF GRAIN AND POTATOES RECOMMENDED AND 
ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO MAKE 
SELECTIONS FOR THE STANDING FIELD CROP 
COMPETITIONS AND FAIRS AND EXHIBI- 

TIONS, TO BE USED IN 1919. 


At the Annual Convention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions, a committee was appointed to draw up a list of varieties of grain and potatoes, 
most suitable for the various sections of the Province and recommended as standard 
varieties for the Standing Field Crop Competitions. The committee consisting 
of Dr. C. A. Zavitz, Dr. C. E. Saunders, L. H. N ewman, J. Lockie Wilson and 
Wm. Scarf met on March 11th, 1918, ‘and approved of the following: 


Fall Wheat— Spring Wheat— 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff (White). Marquis. 
Imperial Amber (Red). Red Fife. 

Wild Goose. 

Oats— 

QieA Sr 172! Barley— 
Banner. Ona CL 219 
Mandscheuri. 

Peas— 

Golden Vine. Beans— 
Canadian Beauty (White Marrowfat). oP ea. 
Arthur. 

Potatoes— 

Corn (Dent)— Green Mountain (Delaware). 
Wisconsin No. 7. Carman No. 1. 
White Cap Yellow Dent. Gold Coin. 
Bailey. Davies Warrior. 
Golden Glow. Dooley. 

(Flint) Irish Cobbler (Extra Early Eureka). 
North Dakota. Early Ohio. 
Longfellow. 


Quebec Yellow. 


Ready for husking. Good seed corn is always in demand. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions dealing with the Standing Field Crop Competitions 
were also passed: 

Moved by Wm. Scarr, seconded by Dr. C. E. Saunpers, “ That in addition to 
the names of the prize winners the names of those competitors only who score eighty 
points or over be published in the Appendix to the Report of the Agricultural 
Societies of Ontario.” Carried. 

Moved by Dr. C. E. Saunpmrs, seconded by L. H. Newman, “ That, com- 
mencing in 1919, judges of Standing Field Crops and of grain and potatoes ex- 
hibited at fairs and exhibitions be instructed to deduct from one to two points from 
the total scores of competitors who enter for competition varieties which are not on 
the list approved of at this meeting.” Carried. 

Moved by Dr. C. E. Saunprrs, seconded by L. H. Newman, “ That for 1919 
the rules and regulations of the Standing Field Crop Competitions be amended as 
follows: In rule 9, governing exhibits of sheaves, grain and roots at the Pro- 
vincial Winter Fairs and the Canadian National and Central Canada Exhibitions 
where the competition has hitherto been limited to the first five prize winners, 
there be added these words, ‘ And any other competitors who have taken eighty-five 
points or over in the Standing Field Crop Competitions.’ ” Carried. 


C. A: ZAvItTz, 
Chairman. .- 


THE LABELLING OF FAIR EXHIBITS AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION. 


Haran I. Smiru, GEoLocicaL SuRVEY, OTTawa. 


In past years and even at this time, when increased conservation and produc- 
tion of food is so desirable, the people of North America invest a tremendous sum 
in over 2,000 county fairs and similar agricultural exhibitions. This investment 
loses much of its effectiveness because of lack of labels, scarcity of them or im- 
perfect ones. 

By labels is not meant such as are used in the great museums where too much 
attention is given to the specimen and too little to the desirable effect of the exhibit 
or the effect of the label, if it be present at all. Over sixteen years’ experience 
in the American Museum of Natural History, perhaps the largest on the continent, 
convinced me that useful labels are more rare and more valuable than the exhibits. 

At the Central Canada Exposition in Ottawa was once exhibited a very in- 
teresting hand-woven fabric apparently of farmer handiwork, but close examination 
of the exhibit failed to reveal where it was made, by whom, its value, or where such 
fabrics could be obtained. Otherwise intelligent people have been known to lay 
in a stock of fall fruit, part of which spoiled before the winter was over. A label 
at the fair on fruit preservation would have saved this loss. When one views the 
machinery at a fair he is often at a loss to know for what it may be used. Many 
similar examples could be given. Probably more than half the people who visit a 
fair pass along without understanding many of the exhibits. They go for fun, but 
eould learn at the same time much that would make them more useful to the whole 
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country. An additional investment, small in proportion to the present whole cost 
of fairs, would change these from amusements or casual advertisements to educa- 
tional institutions resulting in diffusing the best agricultural knowledge discovered 
by the government experts. 

An additional investment of less than one cent per exhibit would provide suit- 
able educational labels and probably double, or multiply the productive national 
value of the fairs many fold. It is not proposed that each fair should write and 
print its own labels. This would mean that this work would in some cases be done 
by persons not specially skilled, whereas we have available skilled specialists in 
provincial or national agricultural departments, as well as in agricultural colleges 


Champion Southdown Wether. 


and experiment stations. It would also mean that there would be as many labels 
written as there are fairs, a tremendous overlapping of effort and expense, while one 
writing would do for all. | 

It is not advocated to label each exhibit, for instance, each cow, but to label 
each breed. In the case of large exhibits with many individuals, as of Clydesdale 
horses, one label would be put at each end of each row of stalls and perhaps in one 
or more places between. 

Perhaps labels need not be made in this particular way for everything in 
every fair, but for those things that are common to most of the fairs. One could 
take the list of exhibits at a typical fair and make a label for each class of exhibits, 
such as Holstein cows, Plymouth rock chickens, Northern Spy apples, Hubbard 
squash, and wind-mills. They would not be advertisements for any firm. 


>. —" 
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Each label should be written by the leading expert in that particular sort of 
exhibit—breed of cattle, swine, bees, wheat, potatoes, apples, gang plows, threshing 
machines, windmills, motors, etc. This label should be criticised by other experts 
and then rewritten by a man who is an expert in interpreting facts to people who 
are not scientists. Many an agricultural bulletin is not read or is thrown away 
by farmers because it is too technical or because what they wish to know is buried 
in hundreds of pages of detail too technical for their understanding. Possibly, 
an expert advertising writer could condense the labels written by experts down to 
essentials and rewrite them in language understood by the average farmer. Such 
labels, consequently, could not give the name and address of ake owner, price, or 
other local details, but each label should be an adequate article on the subject, in- 
cluding salem to both the best hterature and to that which is most available, 
such as experiment station reports. It should contain nothing that could be re- 
placed by a more important statement. Possibly the labels would cover an 8 x 12- 
inch card. They would tell, for instance, which breed of cow was good for milk, 
which for beef, what to feed, when to water, the general values and all such useful 
information. ‘They would help the city dweller to co-operate with the farmer, and 
also in. connection with buying, storing, drying, or otherwise preserving food. 
They might assist mechanics to know better ieee to invent and to make farm 
machinery. 

These labels could be printed by national ov provincial governments ané dis- 
tributed to each fair management so that each exhibit might teach +. ine farmers 
and other citizens who need the knowledge the esceritiala of iuereasing and im- 
proving the country’s food supply. 

The labels may be bound into a book, or rather the same eats may be used to 
print off a guide book or elementary agricultural encyclopedia, thus killing two birds 
with one stone, as has been done in the case of the imperfect and incomplete pre- 
liminary edition of the Handbook of the Rocky Mountains Park Museum, where 
one typesetting supplied a handbook and labels for eighteen museums, a zoo, a 
paddock and other uses. The same labels may also be illustrated with lantern 
slides or moving pictures and thus serve as lecture notes which may be arranged in 
any desired order. If a local fair wishes to add advertisements or labels of un- 
usual local products not common to all fairs, these labels may be prepared and 
printed locally for binding in at the back. In case the local authorities wish such 
advertisements or labels to local products added in the body of the book, then the 
originating or central office may supply electros or matrix of the standard label 
matter. 

This plan would give far more accurate labels and handbooks than if each fair 
had its relatively unexpert men compose the matter. It would also save the useless 
expense of each fair composing its own labels and setting its own type. 
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COMMENTS ON JUDGING SMALL GRAINS AT THE PROVINCIAL 
WINTER FAIR HELD IN GUELPH, DECEMBER, 1917. 


Dr. C. A. Zavirz, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


At the Provincial Winter Fair held in Guelph in December of each year 
entries in the Seed Grain Department are made in one or more of three divisions, 
viz., (1) the Open Class in which all farmers are eligible to enter exhibits, (2) the 
Field Crop Competitions Class in which seed can be entered which was taken from 
fields receiving prizes in the Standing Field Crop Competitions, and (3) the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association Class which is open only to entries by the 
members of this Association. ; 

It is stated in the general rules and regulations that in the Open Class “each 
exhibit must be a true sample of the total quantity offered for sale by the exhibitor.” 
It will, therefore, be noted that in every instance the seed shown at Guelph, in any 
of the three classes, represents a larger supply of seed on the farm where it is 
grown. In many cases the home supply is represented by hundreds and in some 
instances thousands of bushels. In the catalogue the names and addresses of the 
exhibitors are given, the varieties are named, the home supply of seed is stated, 
and the price per bushel is usually mentioned. Much of this information besides 
being entered in the catalogue is also mentioned on the exhibits themselves. 
Before the close of the exhibition all the grain from the Field Crop Competitions 
and in the Open Class, and part of that shown by members of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association is sold by auction for seed purposes to the highest bidders. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the seed exhibit of the Provincial Winter Fair is 
unique in several respects, and embodies features which might well be practised by 
some of the other agricultural exhibitions. 

Judging at the Provincial Winter Fair is carried out with an unusually large 
amount of detail. This is made possible from the fact that parts of two days are 
allowed for judging, and that a sufficient amount of help in the Field Husbandry 
Department at the College is thus enabled to make a very careful examination of 
each exhibit. Even though the number of exhibits is large, thorough work can be 
accomplished. It is true that the same process cannot be carried out in all ex- 
hibitions and yet there are features of the judging work at Guelph which might, 
to advantage, be applied at every Seed Fair. 

In the first place special attention is directed to the method of examining 
the exhibits. The plan frequently practised at the small fairs has been to make 
awards from casual observations of the grain at the tops of the bags as they are 
shown by the exhibitors without making any determinations from the lower portion 
of the sacks. A far better way is to take samples from throughout each bag and 
place these samples on a table where they can be carefully and critically examined 
for uniformity, maturity, soundness, purity, etc., of each lot. This can and should 
be carried out at practically all exhibitions throughout the country. It enables the 
judge to be much more accurate in his work and insures the confidence of the ex- 
hibitors. In all cases samples should be taken from the lower as well as from the 
upper part of the bag. This can be readily accomplished without much difficulty 
by pushing the hand deeply into the bag. The work, however, can be facilitated 
by the use of a grain sampler made in the form of a double cylinder about three 
feet in length. By opening the cylinder after it is pushed to the bottom of the bag 
a sample can be secured representing the entire column of grain. By emptying 
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Samples of forty-three entries of oats taken from fields receiving prizes in 
the Standing Field Crop Competitions and entered at the Provincial 
Winter Fair, Guelph, in December, 1917. Each plate contains a four- 
ounce sample taken from a two-bushel lot as required in the contest, 
and the loose grains on the table beside the plate comprise the defective 
grains of oats and the impurities found in the four-ounce sample. 
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on the table the grain from the seed sampler it is comparatively easy to make a 
minute examination of the entire .exhibit as it actually exists throughout the 
contents of each bag. At the Provincial Winter Fair the winter wheat, spring 
wheat, buckwheat, rye, peas and beans are judged in this way. The oats and barley, 
however, which have larger entries and keener competitions, are judged by making 
definite determinations at the College from a mixture of two cylinders of grain 
taken from each entry. In order to illustrate this work tabulated results are here 
presented showing the determinations made of the entries of white oats exhibited 
at the Provincial Ww inter Fair in Class 365, being the exhibits taken from the crops 
receiving prizes in connection with the Sindee Field Crop Competitions which 
are conducted by the Agricultural Societies. Similar records were made for the 
barley in the Field Crop Competitions and for all entries of oats and barley ex- 
hibited in the Open Class as well as for those entered in connection with the Can- 
adian Seed Growers’ Association. 

The critical «caminations made of the different samples of oats ‘a as ; shown in 
the accompanr,, ng tabulated results furnish important information regarding the 
quality of grain of the various entries. In addition to’ this information deter- 
minations were made regarding the purity and the trueness of the varieties, the 
apparent weight per bushel, the freedom from foreign matter, the percentage ot 
hull, etc. But few people realize that one hundred pounds of a thin hulled variety 
of oats might furnish from twelve to fifteen pounds more meal than one hundred 
pounds of an equally good sample of another variety of oats, but which is thick 
in the hull; or that two samples of the same variety of oats may vary to a marked 
degree in the amount of meal which they are capable of furnishing. Tn making a 
true record of oats entered in competition it is absolutely necessary to take many 
points into consideration. This is true, not only of oats, but of all classes of grain 
entered in competition. Much a aman ea. Pete rests upon the judges in 
knowing as many of the facts as possible and in making just awards. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the work of the judges has a marked influence on the usefulness, 
the stability and the permanency of seed exhibitions. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 1917-18. 


Societies. 1917 1918 
ALGOMA: 
Bruce Mines +... 2 sates $122 00 $123 00 
Central -Algoma-..... 411 00 628 00 
PPON. DIIO2C.. ose ates oe 65 00 72 00 
Johnston & Aberdeen. 97 00 #899 00 
INGLIS SULT eam se oes 110 00 119 00 
St. Joseph Island .... 166 00 155 00 
PTE SSa LON? Uae ete ae oe 204 00 200 00 
BRANT: 
ON OU CAE As tacts ot ee 133 00 126 09 
Pari Sieve meri s1, Meine cee 371 00 360 00 
SOULDSRrAlLe eae 429 00 399 00 
BRUCE: 
Arranvand + lard se. 305 00 288 00 
GATT iChat eo ero 236 00 228 00 
Chesley tq eeeecas os a 186 00 185 00 
WAST OF secteeaatss ero oie 94 00 76 00 
EL GD WOrtlia rare ere es 167 00 156 00 
Huron Township 200 00 187 00 
Kincardine. ce..ee.e. 127 00 129 00 
LWeCKNOWiss os fees oes *.. 205 00 207 00 
N. Bruce & Saugeen.. 174 00 174 00 
INOVTD OTT at oee oo ace TAG P00 se. Bate 
Paisley ates Marie oecks 219 00 225 00 
Pinkerton sso: ae. oe 95 00 89 00 
eeswater-..c Jah... 2 224 00 226 00 
PRIVEEUON fe as eee 114 00 115 09 
Underwood. ©: -at:.4.22 08 133 00 121 00 
DWiLATUON it cy. eee oe 161 00 162 00 
CARLETON: 
Carleton County ..... 438 00 363 00 
CATDetta it ee eee en cutan 249 00 270 00 
HAlZrovias Sick a cee 153 00 160 00 
Metcalianm tc ee. 289 00 241 00 
DUFFERIN: 
Duarierin sence. rars aces 265 00 259 00 
Dufferin Central...... 292 00 282 00 
Masco LuthneresG. <5 cue 255 00 265 00 
DUNDAS: 
DUNGaAs ss eat chs ott ore 8100 79 00 
DUQUTCS IT Biter. s sheet 191 00 186 00 
iWinchesterm= <2. 509500 se iae 
DURHAM: 
Cartwrizhtsiees.. sn. 129 00 130 00 
Clarke Township .... 280 00 275 00 
IMELIIDTOOK =. oe tte fo 349 00 314 00 
POrtpHOped <a ete cee ue 415 00 391 00 
West Durham ....... 423 00 418 00 
ELGIN: 
Aldborough® <. jccc no. 214 00 210 00 
Aylmer & EB. Elgin... 257 00 300 00 
SENG (iE) 1s At reba ae 71 00 73 00 
South Dorchester .... 181 00 184 00 
Straffordville ........ 89 00 90 00 
West: BMleines..... 4.2. 323 00 296 00 


Societies. 1917~ "1918 
HSSEX: 
Amherstburg, Ander- 
don & Malden ..... $211 00 $214 00 
Colchester South .... 200 00 194 00 
Combera 1c sce eee 145 00 159 00 
HISSexs COS (aki. ater 583 00 505 00 
Mersea, Leamington & 
5. Gosfield. ste. 446 00 432 00 
Winds0rs ons ee 725 00 710 00 
FRONTENAC: 
PrOnlLenaG a...) tive aie ct 130 00 115 00 
Kennebec? v.22 eee 46 00 438 00 
Kingston Industrial .. 311 00 398 00 
Parhani sec. ee ne 85 00 883 00 
StOrrmeton i. seers ce 89 00 75 00 
Wolfe Island ........ 98 00 99 00 
GLENGARRY: 
Glen2arrvys. ee 165 00 187 00 
Kenyon. o code tee care 162 00 143 00 
St. Lawrence Valley... 282 00 286 00 
GRENVILLE: 
Kemptvillet= 4... kee 179 00 166 00 
Merrickville ......... 177 00 169 00 
South Grenville ..... 193 00 194 00 
Spencerville ......... 132 00 132 00 
GREY: 
AYVtON erie eens 133 00 118 00 
Collingwood Tp. ..... 139 00 119 00 
DésDOrO ae he eee 175 00 180 00 
Hast. Greys /.2. se ee 103 00 111 00 
HSTEMONT Ad .cee eco ae 156 00 145 00 
Hanover, Bentinck & 
Brantano 150 00 131 00 
BLOllandse cena ae 145 00 145 00 
Keppel stacic'. te. tae 85 00 87 00 
Kilsyihehoe..ece aoeee 225 00 221 00 
Markdale? rss sco8s tn 211 00 207 00 
Meaford & St. Vincent 211 00 216 00 
Normanbywes: oon ase. 99 00 93 00 
OSDTCY nace cee ee ee 135 00 129 00 
Owen Sound ......... 370 00 341 00 
PricevillGiery geese cee 104 00 93 00 
[PTOLON. 2. 4 toe oa ee 230 00 225 00 
Rocklyn aoeu ea eee 171 00 170 00 
South Grey ...:.%5.%. 168 00 158 00 
Sydenham s.... oe 100 00 = §=98 00 
Walter’s Falls ....... 171 00 149 00 
HALDIMAND: ; 
Caledoniatie seeoae. aes 564 00 518 00 
Canborowece sashes 58 00 56 00 
Dunnville 44. 164 00 152 00° 
Haldimand .......... 205 00 199 00 
Southern 'Branch .... 122 00 113 00 
Walpole etic caster eet eee eee 181 00 
HALIBURTON: 
Glamorgan ........6. 42 00 37 00 
Haliburton as... 5. sae 199 00 194 00 
Mindeng= i. 2c om .ctuamere 198 00 192 00 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
1917-18.— Continued. 


Societies. 1917 1918 Societies. me LolT 1918 

HALTON: MabOrly -)..- asus oe $73 00 $68 00 
NES GN Nala A ne a a $213 00 $211 00 North Lanark ....... 533 00 449 00 
Stein Sane onc eets ans ss 256 00 244 00 PAK enn AM yrs. ete helene 170 00 §165 09 
iS Wavelae! a eS ere 389 00 382 00 Souths banark aoe tes 317 00 314 00 
Nelson & Burlington... 222 00 232 00 
Legh Dean ae Renin gears 232 00 338 00 LEEDS: 

Brockwille® t.0. 2s le 382 00 383 00 

HASTINGS: Deltaeiesis..s as awe 209 00 188 00 
EANICEOLE tate £8 oe vs 139 00 187 00 Brankvilloencen te: oo 191 00 178 00 
PSOSLOW LILO NP act oc cays ores 352 00 342 06 HansdGwie «oa. cei 168 00 160 00 
eet TORU. ate oh es xk 269 00 243 00 F0MDaArd ys ee ca ees ke 131 00 147 00° 
INIA OGE Ue ted tie see ae 263 00 269 00 
MATINOLAM. ofl se 110 00 112 00 LENNOX AND ADDINGTON: 

IMA VIVOOUIL® ©..6.0 oo oe ks 70 00 58 OC PACINO te fe poe a 6800 aro ete 
Shannonville ........ 149 00 141 00 Amherst Island ..... 140 00 140 00 
MEITIING pee cel... cots 197 00 176 00 Centreville! =4..035 2-- 78 00 88 00 
Pe WECUILe cee kt hee. 214 00 198 00 Ernestowm is... 2. 99 00 109 00 
SV GIGASLOS tt av hs are Ses 9400 94 00 LOUN OX wit eek eee Da OOM. ete 
Huron: LINCOLN: 
PRAY TLO1C ae te o'ok a's shes oc 102 00 102 00 ADIN CON Wes ore steele. 66 00 65 00 
SVE eee hh sets 134 00 120 00 CLINTON re eee de coe 215 00 213 00 
PW eANTNON t3.5. : 2. sk 127 00 124 00 LUSTRE OE ohare BPS oe 107 00» =699 00 
East Huron ......... 209 00 198 00 Niagara Town & Tl oe. eee 
POMOLOTIY voteciiek conc s ce 216 00 210 00 Peninsula Central ... 79 00 67 00 
Goderich Industrial .. 252 00 232 00 ht 
POW LCI ones son chee os 138 00 147 60 MANITOULIN ISLAND: 
MGADOLEN. oidisen sss 217 00 197 00 BSTTLTIUGS mate ates oceans = eae 206 00 206 00 
South Huron (Spring GOTre @Bay eis’ comes 363 00 362 00 
BOAT POLLY eee ie a oe oe Ce Weed Howland¢scac.ans 129 00 131 00 
pEUIn DEITY tess. we «3 173 00 166 00 Manitowaning ....... 222 00 213 00 
Zurich mda te olsen 8 123 00 128 00 Providence Bay ...... 173 00 184 00 

KENORA MIDDLESEX: 

PIEVOOTIOES. svt 622% 6 sk 331 00 253 00 CATACOC= pace: ce ote e © 135 00 1387 00 
ORO Ae tilcccr fee. 887 00 428 00 Dela wares. occ ceca as 162 00 172 00 
Dorchester .........+ 229 00 220 00 

KENT Fast (Middlesex ...... 100 00 100 00 
OSU ay a a a 122 00 124 00 TOndon lps ke ee 105 00 106 00 
POABSECIK ONG o..5 cc's ee cs 6 244 00 238 00 McGillivray ......... 59 00 55 00 
MID EWiCH fee Sere oo 199 00 194 00 Metbourne'c, .b2-..c es. . 211 00 216 00 
RE WOYOel ott lcne cs eis 325 00 324 00 Mosa and Ekfrid ..... 224 00 214 00 
PLOT Meat oes jae hes 247 00 243 00 North ‘Middlesex ..... 117 00 118 00 
Raleigh an& Tilbury... 131 00 133 00 Pa pict il beers ces 144 00 138 00 
Romney and Wheatley 133 00 126 00 SLTALRLOVe os te ee ee 475 00 467 00 
Wallaceburg ......... 124 00 120 00 Thorndale ers. t: ee. 120 00. 117 00 
DV GSl AKentiices ofc sc 347 00 310 00 Westminster ......... 122 00 122 00 

LAMBTON: MUSKOKA: 

IBORATIOUGiIe sc. hs + bare 188 00 175°00 Baysvillenoce.. .s ccne 158 00 143 00 
Brooke and Alvinston 259 00 266.00 Gravenhurst and Mus- 

East Lambton ...... 254 00 245 00 KOKA a eae ete oes 363 00 329 00 
MIOTONCE Teo cn cw ck 166 00 161 00 Medora and Wood.... 287 00 277 00 
MEOT Or eee oe oils s es es 220 00 223. 00 MOYTISON sicies cov.0's sore 114 00 105 00 
DNL OOU OME. csi e ss 8s 3 bse 246 00 241 00 North Muskoka ...... - 359 00 359 00 
Petrolia & Enniskillen 362 00 354 00 South Muskoka ...... 800 00 768 00 
Plympton & Wyoming 161 00 163 00 Stephenson and Watt. 348 00 343 00 
SET Ee ey Se a er 109 00 107 00 Stisted i. oe. chee te se 152 00 152 00 
West. LAMDLON: .. visle ce” ees os 355 00 

NIPISSING: 

LANARK: POSTON VIL@eetee ais cise care 119 00 108 00 
PeATIVOUSIO!.. ¢ teis's ss aris 104 00 99 00 Bonfield .......cccees 136 00 134 00 
PVA IONS Deis, ca seen es 136 00 121 00 East Nipissing ...... 264 00 251 00 
Lanark Village and Sturgeon Falls ...... 276 00 328 00 

MaAthuretesso «scsi : 175 00 170 00 VEITNOTAN, Soo nce + oe ee 335 00 323 00 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Societies. 
NORFOLK: 

Charlctteville 
Courtland 
ELOUS HOM ate <o drotaee 
Norfolk County ...... 
North Walsingham... 
Townsend 
Windham 


eoocereoe eee 


eeoceeoeeee ee 


eeececeeee nes 


NORTHUMBERLAND: 
Alnwick 
ESTIO NEON s ssc eke ees 
Cobourg Central 
Colborne 
Cramahe 
Percy Tp. 
Seymour 
Wooler 


e@eeoeeoeve oe oo © © 


eoeee 
eeceececeeeeeee 
eeeose eo ee eee 

ee ey 
eee eee oreo eso 


ONTARIO: 
Beaverton 
Brock 
IPE. 


Perry, Reach and 


eoeeeeevee ee eee eee 


South Ontario 
Uxbridge 


eoere eee eee oe 


OXFORD: 
PTT DO Gatto ce wie crete 
(ast wNISSOULL «<0 ce 
Ingersoll, N. and W. 

CORTOLG sae aueies 
North Norwich 
South Norwich 
Tavistock 7166. evs 
Tillsonburg and Dere- 

hae: pa ee ce A te a Ue 
West Zorra and Embro 
Woodstock 


Parry SOUND: 
Armour, Ryerson and 
Burk’s Falls 
Christie 
Loring 
IML CHAY eae" oic cae tie folie 
Magnetawan 
McKellar 
NIGMTNTTICH 24 2... es 
Parry Sound 
POUT Yimin esi eat 
Powassan 
Rosseau 
SEDO E ee oy oat eats 
UTited FEDS moo oe aie 


PEEL: 
Albion and Bolton.... 
Caledon Sse ecw eu as 
Cooksville 
POOLAG i Raila te oes Comat s 
Toronto Gore (Spring 

Fair only) 
Toronto Tp. 


eoeoeeeve 


eeceeoer ee eee ee 


eeceoeveeeeecoee eos 


eeceeree eee ee 


eeeesoseee 


1917. 


eoeee 


eeeoe 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


1918 


eoeee 


1917-18. Continued. 


Societies. 
PERTH: 
Sree: Gomes Pan Porn eer 
Hibbert 
Kirkton 
WVISCO WEL Oe occ ects 
(Mornington 
South Perth 
Stratford 


coor ee eee oe 


eee errr ec eee ose 


coe ee eee eee ee 


PETERBOROUGH: 
East Peterborough . 
Mra WaVel en ea oe ae te 
Lakefield 
Otona beers ean s oe 
Peterborough Indust’ 


eoocerer ere eee eae 


PRESCOTT: 
ATEROU. Tien rane we eee 
South Plantagenet ... 
Vankleek Hill 


PRINCE EDWARD: 
Ameliasburg ......... 
Prince Edward 
Sophiasburg 


eooerevee 


ee oes ec eee 


RAInNy RIVER: 
AtWOOU es 4535 sae 
Rainy River Valley . 


RENFREW: 
Arnprior 
Cobden es yras soca eee 
North Renfrew 
Renfrew 


eoeeee ee 0 © oo 
. 


eoereee 


RUSSELL: 
Casselman 
Clarence 
Russell 


eseereeerer eee eee 


SIMCOE: 
Alliston 
(Barrie 
BeGtOlsay.tasten, fioete nin ate 
Bradford 

Gwillimbury 
Coldwater 
‘Cookstown 
East Simcoe 
Flos Tp. 


oot eee eee © oO oO 8 


eooereoe eee ee e oo 


e@oveevee 


eooereere eee 


eeeeree eo ee 


Nottawasaga & Great 


Northern 
OLO Peete eae 
Tiny and Tay 


eereoee ee ees 


STORMONT: 
Cornwall 
HE TE GU) “eescd pence alicie te wianets 
Roxborough 
Stormont 


eoceeve eee ee @ @ 


eoerereere eee 


SUDBURY: 
ICH CHISTONd. cor ctctatel otiets 
‘Martland and Cosby.. 


eoecereoer eee ee eo 


and West 


AQLT 


1918 


00 $108 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
1917-18.— Continued. 


Societies. 1917 1918 Societies. 1917 1918 
TEMISKAMING: WELLINGTON: 
RTS AT TOT Were sek es ane ssen es $197 00 $210 00 AST itaraits seh sons $208 00 $217 00 
SOTTO 2 a a cS 176 00 Centre Wellington ... 333 00 325 00 
PP IRHAT fsor tm ates 221 00 246 00 FOr vie Se-o teete asmnet sage 336 00 291 00 
ISCEITOC OM al ty ted ace ses p ae o iat 104 00 Guelph & South Wel- 
New Liskeard ....... 480 00 431 00 LID SEON es cieae wie o> ee ote eier eae ee ee 
Lape ER St Co) eee a cena AiO (Mount Forest ....... 309 00 297 00 
IPAIMCr SiON Mee sata ses a 129 00 122 00 
THUNDER BAY: Peel and Drayton .... 151 00 138 00 
TEV Clg eh sere c sic eieso moors 338 00 315 00 Pustinicly et cick s cece 158 00 159 00 
WRN De VATS 00: eR a re ea 800 00 RoekK wWo0d sie. « sielcew erie 205 00 199 00 
Whitefish Valley ..... 167 00 165 00 ‘West Wellington’...-.— .«.<-. 125 00 
VICTORIA: WENTWORTH: 
ETIELG Cite ee eects eco 'c cw ots 120 00 117 00 AN CASLOYA Beaten sss sea wee 202 00 215 00 
POT CLONE a vie Ss este x a a ees 151 00 152 00 Binbrook vias peck ose 84 00 79 00 
DIP IGOSH ee cians St ace! 127 00 107 00 Hamilton and Went- 
SOULDG VICLOTIA *. 3... es 769 00 793 00 WOLrth. pawiiwts ete cetene  ehiad Vie Miioretetetete 
RVOTULATIN: fattest cs os ee 227 00 261 00 Rockton seer see eer 339 00 328 00 
WatlerdOwiy «os s+ cee 178 00 164 00 
WATERLOO: West Flamboro ...... 113 00 120 00 
Elmira and Woolwich 156.00 147 00 
South Waterloo ...... 481 00 464 00 YORK: 
Wellesley and North Markham and E. York 772 00 688 00 
asthope ..z.....7. 205 00° 190 00 Newmarket ......+.:. 436 00 401 00 
VIN OL Oe ces cs cae ots ics 233 00 242 00 Queensville .......... 118 00 110 00 
Richmond iHill ...... 202 00 201 00 
WELLAND: S Gar DOr or acces 8 oe es 343 00 329 00 
PSO TEA Cy coi wo actrsiy e403 4s 183 00 141 00 Schomberg .......... 256 00 196 00 
MEOW ICR Sure cathe since 264 00 279 00 SULCOT ery eraseretas ers ln 137 00 187 09 
Stamford and Niagara Weston, York & Etobi- 
eal See. i ociutiaaens sare ee 65 00 78 00 GOK Ot irre Ghat rere: 238 00 230 00 
Thorold Town and Tp. 127 00 1387 00 WOOdDPICSe iy. ae ae, <5 514 00 501 00 
DV GE ITLCCT Mer as « ctselel res 97 00 88 00 
BV ATELIER cree ah se tere: Bs 445 00 415 00 $72,349 00 $72,131 00 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO SOCIETIES IN THE DISTRICTS. 


Societies. 1917 1918 Societies. 1917 1918 
ALGOMA: MANITOULIN: 
Bruce Mines ......... $57 00 $52 00 Billings wow: wa ete o oo UU sa rmuD 
Central Algoma ...... 100 00 100 00 GorevBayvancne ee 100 00 100 00 
Iron Bridge ......... 31 00 30 00 Se How lands 20 oe nace ons 60 00 55 00 
Johnston & Aberdeen. 45 00 42 00 Manitowaning ....... 100 00 §=90 00 
VOTE BNOTO ls cles sos 3 52 00 50 00 Providence Bay ..... 81 00 77 00 
St. Joseph Island..... 7700 65 00 
Thessalon ,.......... 95 00 84 00 MUSKOKA: 
FRONTENAC: Baysville ............ 74 00 61 00 
Rennebee rte eta oy. 43 00 37 00 Gravenhurst and Mus- 
arian wees oe 80 00 70 00 KOK Qari ots alee nle 100 00 100 00 
Medora and Wood.... 100 00 100 00 
HALIBURTON: - SiorrisOny were. : om ee ee 53 00 44 00 
Glamorgan .......... 20 00 16 00 North Muskoka ...... 100 00 100 00 
Haliburton ......-.-. 93 00 82 00 South Muskoka ...... 100 00 100 00 
ASLO OI cas, Siete cokes kos sve 92 00 81 00 Stephenson and Watt. 100 00 100 00 
at ae Stated pee eee rae wale 71 00 = +64 60 
Bancroft Sree bs nee 100 00 100 00 Nipiserna: 
a ates PE ang Astorville .......000. 5600 57 00 
* ot ak Ronfields sees cee case oD One OG 
KENORA: Kast’ \Nipissing -s...... 100 00 100 00 
RAL ETE oc share ao: 6 sho: as eel 100 00 100 00 Sturgeon Falls ...... 100 00 100 00 


LOM CLRIE) if) Rs oa 100 00 100 00 Verner eeu act eente 100 00 100 00 
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SPECIAL GRANTS TO SOCIETIES IN THE DISTRICTS.—Continued. 


Societies. 1917 1918 Societies. 1917 1918 

Parry SounpD: SUDBURY: 

Armour, Ryerson and Martland and Cosby.. $31 00 $35 00 
Burk’s Falls ....... $100 Ht oe a Masseyinc stele eee 100 00 100 00 

CCIPLESEI Oar steak ete se 77 0 . 

ah eae vert eerie {i Warren tat see eer 91 00 ‘$2 00 

MAC Are tek ca deen 100 00 =80 00 

Magnetawan ......... 10000 100 00 TEMISKAMING: 

MciCellar Ria. . cee 100 00 100 00 Chariton =>... : ce eee 92 00 88 00 

MiCMUrrich) ©. a. coe 100 00 100 00 panoes £2 toe eee 74 00 

ec OUn es eee ppt el dy Englehart Ree ee 100 00 100 00 

POTTY UAE Seem, See 100 00 100 00 Math 44 0G 

Powassan atl cee 5), 100 00 100 00 pr ieee goto oe ag 2 

Rosseaute, sakes Thin 100 00 100 00 New Liskeard ....... 100° 00100800 

Stron eee ee ee 100 00 100 00 

United ps-... soe 98 00 94 00 ATEN Denes 

PETERBOROUGH: Oliver: gic cee oe ae 100 00 100 00 
MA ATANELY give hts alice 008 43 00 42 00 ‘West Algoma Gases oie ee as 100 00 

RAINY ‘RIVER: Whitefish Valley avitsheehere 78 00 70 00 
ATW OOG nee anata ees 100 00 100 00 SLT. uy 4 
Rainy River Valley... 100 00 100 00 $4,996 00 $5,000 00 

GRANTS TO SPRING FAIRS.—1918. 

Stallion Shows, 1918, $422.00. Paris Ties oye ots oma tae eee $34 00 
HOT CST gee sites cee eek ee ere $40 09 Fullarton, Logan and Hibbert. 50 00 
Palmerston ee. ek oe ee eee 45 00 ATENUT Mace ca cee ee ee 50. 00 
Wellesley and N. Hasthope... 44 00 Toronto. .Gore”.s.4,00s 2 eee 50 00 
WiTlINOC wom ee, cee ey nee 50 00 ee 
ASAT ICIS Se oti @un oie cet eee 50 00 $368 00 
Ag Bt (re Sper gree, Sees oO RA ar 50 00 \ 
Hee LLL Olea scott eee ones Eee 50 00 Seed Fairs, 1918, $189.00. 

Dunnville wee awe aka 7 00 Verulam 70a. <.cus cek oeees eee $22 00 
Seer LN ee vee ees Fee eit 25 00 Richmond Hill]: oe 21 00 
IPGOl CO an te etl ae ae 50 00 Puslinch) 4.80% SNe ee ee 14 00 
Meaford and St. Vincent...... 11 00 SPHuron 0. 2. doe ee 13 00 
a TUrnbDerry —. oa a ee ee 18 00 

$422 00 Vernier “ato eases eee ae 21 00 

C2 Wellington: ois ss. 26.2 ee 20 00 

Stallion and Bull Shows, 1918, $368.00. POWASSAN AX = coe «opto cee os oar 17 00 
PULTIDErryite. aes eee ee $36 00 Carrigkior ion eae sae eee 25 00 
WOTIET fatten te oes se? Po Ae E 48 00. Se WY ALETIOO. 2s ee toe eee 18 00 
DCALOrii mre sere. oe tate ae 50 00 ae 
SO MTUTON: the ces tee ae 50 00 $189 00 


Colchester, North =..2...e.6s+.- $260 00 Lakehurst *2.222 tous ee oe ae $170. 00 
Compere eu. faiak << chee ee ee 20 00 OlGCASUI Oe. cee Cee re 355 00 
Collam kee eens aivtake Sheets 190 00 OSZO00 6 —yck winters Sete. ee ce 235 00 
LIVI OT Cpe tes lane cy aeeaet 50 00 S..pWOOdSl66, 5 55 ins. ec ous eee oO LOe 
DummerjzandsDourod®.144 4.2... 330 00 Verulam. o3. 0: ace 40 00 
TINT Yaeee ee ee Ns eee ae 180 00 ——— 
TSONGA G Mile ook ok et a ue ge 60 00 $2,626 00 
\ 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 


INDIAN SOCIETIES: 1917 1918 
Garden River 5 oc fa oo ole Po ae ee cals Sale eh ee is ee $50 00 
DIX ENATIONS foie poo Se cae we oles oka Oe el Ge en en eee $100 00 100 00 
United # Indian Se. cia hts die Pie On Pe ee mete ee ee ee 100 00 100 06 


$200 00 $250 00 
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GRANTS TO THE CANADIAN NATIONAL, CENTRAL CANADA AND 
WESTERN FAIR. 


1917 1918 
Rea OEE INS LUOTIG rare save ein nee see SS NE EN re Tew a costieln Ras. he a getes $2,664 00 $2,500 00 
COMET ACSA OR GT Tek haat ae Re nae ie eet Sha Ce Pie oe era Gee ras ie a aaa 1,060 00 1,156 00 
CET eT aT fer Pa ich. es ke A Oe re lent, gf MNS AM See a) es Meyer at bs oe 1,276 00 1,344 00 


$5,000 00 $5,000 00 


LEGISLATIVE GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES WHICH HELD FIELD 
CROP COMPETITIONS IN 1917. 


ALGOMA: FRONTENAC: 
Central AlPOMBas 6 cee ee ek $100 00 Kingston Industrial ......... $50 00 
EIN COTETMESTLOL Go oe relacle dies 0.0% 180 100 00 Wolfesislands << ov<camut ste ee 50 00 
Steosepn  lsland. 2. 2... <,.* 100 00 
SIVA OR ELOU ee chine crete oe are eo s'aL0, « 100 09 GLENGARRY: 

St. Lawrence Valley ......... 50 00 

BRANT: 

RV TMO TLS Aig iis, alee de. Pers wed late cele ae 100 00 GRENVILLE: 
VELA <A Sin aay ea 100 00 Kemptville awe sae en eee 100 00 
ie SEONG. Swi fs fon Sr ee ees 50 00 Moerrickyilles <2. > sss tee ee 50 00 
SpPencervilla vies Soe ee 100 00 
BRUCE: 
PATTATNBSANG: LALA. 4 e,cuecs siete.e 9 as 50 00 GREY: 
COAET CK Meet ene cle eae «ecole res 50 00 Desborom nc irs eee tae ee 50 00 
SLO Vane oes She eo oo mids 28 0 50 00 Hipremont eerste aon eee 50 00 
CER RON @ aes Se Gee ieee 100 00 HI OMAN 2e- verano cate ceke nee 50 00 
PLOT VOLUN ers. Coe ech see aes cies ns a 50 00 Keppelicnn costecct Mi motte eae 100 00 
STATO Dace, Sater crs ton ck iste ose tage 100 090 Kilsyth ie sec ene ee 100 00 
PCO Waele oargoieies alone eect ceece ors 50 00 (MAPK Gal Oricc cc ae eel. cieeenee 100 00° 
N. Bruce and Saugeen........ 100 00 Meaford and St. Vincent .... 100. 00 
PTTOLLOUY we ots A. es Stier isla ae 3 50 00 INOTIMANDY Ct. or. 231 eo as eee 50 00 
PHBGSWaALOT ees dan. & «Sete eae ears ne 100 00 OSDICy dee oak os Cee ae ot 50 00 
TLE LOT RRP os Woe. « soxks ciotanscee tate ais 100 00 Priceville’e ee eee 50 00 
Proton. fone eek oes ee ee 100 00 

CARLETON: Rocklyiiies.c sec ea eee 100 00 
are LOMeCOUNLY: aris eee eo: 50 00 OU CDS GRAY ior arora tee 50 00 
RRP ho are oS are os ita 8 100 00 ‘Walter solalle? f.2.ca., eee 100 00 
MUNUTT OV teeters ces ee ae ote oo eiacay ane 100 00 : 

HALDIMAND: 

DUFFERIN: Ca ledonisieu. ses: oe aha 100 00 
BAO TSb RCs ete sie nic Stee ane Weslo as 100 00 Haldimands so gen. toe 50 00 
POMMOLAT WORT Al” vais waco oye 0 sc 50 00 WIDGIOl cack oc cess ae aes en eee 50 00 
Tea StU OL res colt i pc ak ets oa ants 100 00 

; HALTON: 

Oem | sha Halton aut oe eee 100 00 

RRs ch estar sy ae oon odk ss es 100 00 mG See Stee aoc a pee 
s HASTINGS: 

eet ont et aie ek t: 50 00 HWyan kfLorG.ee ces, ote a eee 100 00 
Clarke Tp. A Eee Nee 100 00 VES OC itera x he: a, Senko acres ie Sieceee 100 00 
PM DEOOKE as oes ne 250,00 Maynooth .....+--seeeeeseees 50 00 
Sree rtone ware eat oe. 100 00 Stirling .........-.ssee sees, 100 00 
West Durham Ci he ack ce Oe 50 00 Wollaston giles e! 'e ava teiv en otvovece tebe cites Metts 100 00 

ELGIN: Huron: 

PAAIOTOILONN 1 cisle cl dialc ois o's #0 6's ote 2 100 00 BTV Pio eos ats eotuetn ren see 50 00 
BET ILOTUMILIG URS at cic th'e s c.0 ote ase, « 50 00 HASU EE UP OM! (iit cectee: ten hetkate shag 50 00 
Die Ca DVO itis vic’cte ns he otis A 50 00 Goderich. Industrial =. °... 5. 50 00 

Howick acl oes eee 50 00 

ESSEX: TEN DOIry we «oe eee eee 100 00 

Amherstburg, Anderdon and UPI Sohne cick «Oe Spa arene 50 00 
BNL OLGTY Me teh a da eis ain Goo ance 100 00 

PerMRra OT res iter oils. 6 enve.-0 soe 50 00 KENORA: 

BOUL WVOOGSICG 4. eos see coy 100 00 Dry Gli tats twta ooo een ae 100 00 


neni are er eee 50 00 Weevrorn gd @ 0.0 eee Sees Sih erg” eset 100 00 
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LEGISLATIVE GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES WHICH HELD FIELD 
CROP COMPETITIONS IN 1917.—Continued. 


KENT: 
Harwich 
Howard 

Orford 
Raleigh and Tilbury 
Wallaceburg 


eecevcecrt torre e sree eee eee 
eecereceerr er eee eo wr ec eee ere 
eecece oe eee eee ee eeo wr ee ete 
eerecec ec eee 


eecececeeeeeeceee eee « 


LAMBTON: 
Bosanquet 
Brooke and Alvinston 
East Lambton 
Florence 
Petrolia and Enniskillen 
Plympton and Wyoming 
Sombra 


eecereereeeceeoeee eee 
eoeceoeeecee 
eereceececececec ee ee eo 
eevee e ec ec ee ee eee ee eee 
eevee 
eeeee 


eeerecereeoer eee eee eee seve 


LANARK: 

. South Lanark 
Brockville 

Lansdowne 
Lombardy 


eeceoceeeveececeeoeeee 
eeeoreeevree eee er cee ee ee 
er a) 


eocerere eee eae eee eee ee 


LINCOLN: 
CTIDT ON. Seculeis eect Se Pee 

MANITOULIN: 
TOLER BS Vite es yore ete one 

MIDDLESEX: 
GOTADOG: Nh taal eke ae ct el ee, 
DOLCDGSLET Gia athe. oi eee 
Haste Middlesex aos c1ceacet nee 
LOTIONS ED hodests ose awa ee 
MCGHIVTAY) 520 des ee ee 
‘Mosa and Ekfrid 
North Middlesex 
PUGADITOY dee one ot ier tenes 
Westminster 


eeerece eee ee eee 


eereceesr eee eevee 


eoeoeoee see eee eee oe oo 


MUSKOKA: 
Gravenhurst and Muskoka.... 
Medora‘and “W00d 4.2002 deh. 
North Muskoka 
South Muskoka 


eeocereece eevee 
eoeoecererereeeoe ee ee 


ecoeee eee 


NIPISSING: 
Bonfield 
Verner 


O49 6 0 8 8.6 CR Oe eS 8 8S 6 1. 8 we 


CUS e, OE w/e) 18 (0 e@ e810 © « 0) ©, 0.16 1b. 


NORFOLK: 
Countian dite sa cots 2. sel 
INOTTOLCCOUNCY arc che ate Ren 
North Walsingham 


oeoeowrwoe wee ee 


NORTHUMBERLAND: 
Seymour 
Wooler 


ONTARIO: 
Beaverton 
Scott 


2 10 (0's 6) 6 Wu, 0 6 0 ge 60 600 « 6 8 6 6 6 6S 


OXFORD: 
PASC INISSOULI soph hue ere ad ee 
Ingersoll, N. and W. Oxford.. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
09 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


Otterville Ay sma ees. Pee eee $50 
Tillsonburg and Dereham .... 50 
‘West Zorra and Embro....... 100 

Parry SOUND: 

Armour, Ryerson and Burk’s 
HIS 7. oe ieeke oie een ene 100 
OHIStIG si.:.4i5 ees aoa eo eee 100 
ro) i ha SR ek RA yh were ae, 50 
MACH ATA-Gvias. meet tele eee 100 
Magnets wan so ssso. 05 een 100 
McKellarisia. hoe saa 100 
MCMUTLriGh hence ccc eee aoe 100 
POrTry.2 cet eee ee 100 
POWABSSAN 2s de ose eo ee 100 
RGOSSGAU eres te ieee eee ee 100 
Strong eke ea ape ieee ee 100 
Uniteds Townships 23.2... + ee 100 

PEEL: 

Albion-ands Bolton 2. ocean. 50 
‘Peel County arte eer ean mete 50 
Toronto Township... .2.-. ees. 100 

(PERTH: 

Fullarton, Logan and Hibbert. 100 
KitktOlse nie eee np MMe tana 100 
Stratilord cacacs Ser eee ee 100 

PETERBOROUGH: 

East Peterborough ........... 50 
OLON ADEE Re. se ctl teae eon ee 50 

PRESCOTT: 

Alfred oes nk ein os ee ee 100 

PRINCE EDWARD: 

AmeliaSbure se oa tec eee a oe 100 
Prince Chi wards. see 100 

Rainy RIver: 

ACWOOU ws acess Pe Pr Pe Wea: 100 
Rainy River Valley & ok. eee 100 
RENFREW: 
ATNDTIOs Gaydon. 6 tee 50 
Gopdent 6, He een te eee 100 
NOrth tRenfrewae... en ae 100 
Hentrey 20 oer ee 100 

RUSSELL: 

Russell “cad. was cee Cee 50 

SIMCOE: 

Barrie=s.5 72. oe ee eee 100 
Coldwater ets secre ee 50 
Nottawasaga and Great North- 

OP ita so ea kote ches el neete esta ede 50 
Tiny-and Tay ee ede eer cect 50 

TEMISKAMING: 

Charlton sie ker eel teeta 100 
Cochrane. 44ers wore ee 100 
Hnglehnart: 0: ease eee 100 
Matheson ct. cote tee 100 
New Liskeard Goce oa .e eee 50 


00 
00 
00 
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LEGISLATIVD GRANTS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES WHICH HELD FIELD 
CROP COMPETITIONS IN 1917.—Continued. 


THUNDER Bay: 


SEV OTM eo ee Cte OK Eo ce ee $50 

Wiallcatiste Valley ote. oo 100 
VICTORIA: 

PERO Neier hee oe Bae oe 100 

RSID Vaio eee Oe ore oe kek Cee 50 

PRCUGIOINW Ge ha eo Gale Saws ote us « 50 

MOPAR Orete «hse Soca k otc 100 
WATERLOO: 

SOLEIL CVV ALOT IOO, (4 ios See cca ie 100 
WELLAND 

PLLC Seng siete ea ae eR Par oe 100 

TSS gh Cd eae Ree oe ene ie 100 

OIL ree oe at 5 ie 50 
WELLINGTON: 

0G We i ele ae ee 50 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


Centre Wellington ........... $100 00 
I Bye 18 Gly cee. 9 Arne ORL Maat Ot 100 00 
Mount Eoresivce. 2 an. t eee 100 00 
EUS CHM ics as. en Meese ee 100 00 
FLOCK WOOUheer cee 24... s cate 50 00 
WENTWORTH: 
ANCASTOR Ig, oe lace ce ee 100 00 
"WaterdO wits. oie mo cnet oe 100 00 
West tain DOrot...s see ota oe 50 00 
YORK: 
Markham and EB. York ....... 50 00 
Hichmondesn illsesa 2 ee see 100 00 
MCALDOTO. «ct ee ee 100 00 
Schomberg aeons cy. ee eee 50 00 
Woodbridge tins, ae.) sep oe 50 00 
$14,300 00 


GRANTS TO SOCIETIES WHICH SUFFERED LOSSES IN GATE RECEIPTS 
THROUGH WET WEATHER. 


BRANT: 

OMI EMR ES TATIC oc oleic d so cote $300 
BRUCE: . 

PCC AMPA) Caraae chicas te te ae 242 

ULZICE O38 Vis: stg 5 pe RM A ae ki ae ge 82' 

PROS WALOT Rates ek eve ns eee es 22 

PMAWETLON Ge eat cd och os oe eae 85 
CARLETON: 

SEEN G 0) = ok Ga eae Ani ge eae 118 
DUFFERIN: 

epee LUCY caste < acs w ocd oles 169 
DURHAM: 

GL PODOO Katey gut ce ny gS oss ade os 6 122 

VETTE SOAS at 01: ee wd a ae ae 300 
GRENVILLE: 

ot lae CU ePONVillGe! . . coe cles cule 229 
GREY: 

VE UL res, ok Fs ee rae ee a a 13 

Tap ER gc cane wine geal ee ee ae 124 

PePECO VPI Ete pees eS hn ae en css 35 

PIUNSUOT Mie Gate aE, Pe EOS occa okie 286 

Loe etal a Riga We ote, se Neg aan an 92 
HALDIMAND: 

et LOU LOT INS Se Se cue cha gong LET Z. 300 
HASTINGS: 

OBOE CM oe cet otic Soy ike “aoa on 171 
HURON: 

UPI LI © Aaa, SANE ere, eae 199 

Sete AUILOT Boe ah ee eels anes ok 125 

PemeteeLTUPON © 2 octets so asso 6 ores. s 240 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00. 


00 


00 
00 


' 00 


KENT: 
Haste Kentieenien. aoe eee $189 
Harwich yr ncrae ccc rel ees, 123 
. LAMBTON: 
Hast Lambton ©. eens ce oer 300 
Fldrence <3. 20: Se poe eee 79 


Plympton and Wyoming .... 69 


LANARK: 

lanark sTpal cra. eae eee 172 
LEEDS: 

Frank yille@ot toe eee eee 224 
LINCOLN: 

ADIN ed CnSs Accs Jo ee 107 
MIDDLESEX: 

Borehnester ye uy wane eee 253 
MUSKOKA: 

MOLELISONS or eee ek es 10 

Stephenson and Watt ........ 50 
NORTHUMBERLAND: 

Ura ialienede te set, oe cha ek 50 

ESreyi et Peet oe ies eek oe ee 16 
OXFORD: 

PEM SON DUPE ne as os Re 300 
PARRY SOUND: 

NI ACN ANE ee ain. g ent aie 47 

TLOSSCOLS Fc oc wee eee 22, 

DO EPOU Saree ca ata tet xa cat Sets 42 
PERE: 

Caledon Tare coe oc a eee 75 

GOOKSVILNG 425s aa thie tat ee ee 249 


00 


00 


00 
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GRANTS TO SOCIETIES WHICH SUFFERED LOSSES IN GATE RECEIPTS 
THROUGH WET WEATHER.—Continued. 


PERTH: THUNDER BAy: 
OAT LOD Gils kasta ei cteicle. 3. spec maveter arate $79 00 "W hitensheaVa lle yews ack sa weet ee $12 00 
PETERBOROUGH: WELLAND: 
CRU RY saa re se alee iacate lavene eae 38 00 Wellatidt. a fs c520 Sec 300 00 
Otona Ge >. 2s sas tes oe ke elane eae 66 00 
WELLINGTON: 
PRINCE EDWARD: Erin soc eel ee ee 300 00 
PATIGIIASDULE? we. cere orale eee ees 88 00 Peel and: Drayton 2. .-sts4e ee 205 00 
RREEEA: Rockwood 4.8. <3 ate ee 82 00 
INOTthHeeR Cnirew eo dares ees 300 00 vane 
SIMCOE: Markham and KY. York etialle; tawante 300 00 
Coldwater as casas es 210 00 Richmond Hill .......-.-.--- 169 00 
Cookstowier te s-t ot mine 103 00 Schomberg ...---.-+++++e+e0> 300 00 
Uxbridge Sess phe ee 252 00 
TEMISKAMING: ——_——. 
Charit Onin sown ore aes coma 27 00 $8,812 00 


REPORTS OF STOCK SOCIETIES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
. | 
ae ° 
@ aoe : ova u 
Societies. © oS Saas “ah 1S | eee 

S| pe | ds | 29188 | e2) so) | aaa eae 

248" |2a ls 128 (Aelia (34a 

ae |88 | 88) 8 |$38|85| 8 |e81 83 

® pe 3 of S | ° 

4 = = eae A, (= H 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ | $ 

Colchester; “North: oices..2-7s 210 “hei 300 3 2150-1 eee... 736. -618s) > 135 9y le 769 
esa; aa NET id bene pr 3 ety Pere Re 218A 100 Ne oes BO8e1; 0640. e- fe erate 1,064 
VPUTATLONG bean Sars. alee ta hearse 96 61 50 42} 299 | 180 72 | 10 292 
Dinter and) Douro 2... 2--- ZOOS LT Te ss oe 213 1,016 | 294; 494, 14 813 
rrid Wie ess whet aaa ee cee 160 | 187 50 eer 457 | 264) 203 | 17 562 
TAR OUULStis Meee bee eae ie ort 170 G2iik sy Sechwtel ana eees Pe BA Re AN Ahetiteers | dad 
Kildesstleveicwen ae. ws ese rieh 355 | 504) 150 20 |1,061 | 726 | 275; 52 1,164 
(ISZOOCUG Hey tee Sree he ee 210 Chmniee a: 168°} 4638 171 | 2054 ee sl eaoe = 
South Woodslee ..........--- TRU IR OO A) PLOU aise 1,778 |1,150 318 56 | 1,743 a 

2,281 |2,337 | 700 443 \6,440 |4,729 |1,787 | 190! 7,211 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE - MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN ONTARIO 


IN 1917. , 
Societies. Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. | Swine. pens Total. 
ALGOMA: Shree + eke $c. $ ¢. $c. $ ¢ 
; EECUCO PTGS Pek tse ete «tes ait 46 25 38 25 16 00 8 50 130 50 239 50 
Central Algoma Bet a) een ata 179 50 198 00 35 00 38 00 645 75 | 1,096 25 
SPOT E LORE Fp as teak. cnde oe a 16 25 19-25°)> 3.7.50 3 50 65 50 112 00 
Johnston and Aberdeen .../ 42 00 23 00 24 00 6 00 76 50 171 50 
POU NOLO we cere yat ts 5 olete s 21 25 36 75 25 75 3 50 72 50 159 75 
pia oseni island 7........ Al 25 16 75 8 75 1 00 150 75 218 50 
See SatON Pe. ork ai ne chs 5 73 00 45 00 11 00 5 00 143 75 2tl 715 
BRANT: 
Onondaga eee SE oe one ts 63 00 57 50 33 50 17 50 169 50 341 00 
BEI IS gees eo rete, os ow Pe oe oe? 2803. OO 132 00 121 00 91 00 494 50 | 1,161 50 
. ROC SRT toe ant wea ss ste ee 400 00 112 00 92 00 66 50 542 00 | 1,212 50 
RUCE: | 
Arran AdlGe DALAM Te. she: 363 00 197 00 52 50 16 00 236 75 865 25 
AT EICK ar mes chien eces oak 3 194 50 131 00 28 50 35 50 301 75 691 25 
CRC Vee ry tt ee ev hen 199 50 133 00 36 00 3 00 230 05 601 55 
ss Mee See stare eA ee Ped ea er, f= cee Seal meh taR 110525 110 25 
Hepworth sess eeccceeceess| 135 00 97 50 21 65 18 00 194 15 466 30 
POTON ee TOWNSHID: ©. ...12 a7 b1LIS5 79 00 49 00 29 50 | 27070! 589 95 
BOVINA OH CME Paks thins aa ol 138 00 55 25 38 50 26 75 | 189 75 448 25 
BANC KILOWV tog rindi eines ats pea « 221 50 125 50 37 50 43 50 286 40 714 40 
North Bruce and Saugeen..; 175 00 113 00 47 00 24 00 | 22710| 586 
PNGOMUULOT arse oie aia ta ees (No fair) 
Pee OV Roce cts oS 5 ate ae | 169 50 99 00 59 75 21 00 416 00 765 25 
BL IVICOET O1)s Bo dieas. ws steed co ocak 43 25 31 00 15 00 900 142 50 240 75 
ees WALCE ipo ae eae = 164 00 | 183 50 36 00 46 75 302 25 732 50 
BCL ek cits oh oA Corina 126 00 63 75 36 50 26 50 = 142 00 394 75 
POC OL WOO mes oo aes pte 86-75 57 50 42 50 38 00 130 70 305 45 
SVE AE UO TNR ote, fh co wi hat ose esa 90 50 100 50 70 00 24 50 | 196 20 481 70 
CARLETON: 
eS arleton. County ¢ ¢. 2. ck 229 67 166 00 132 00 60 67 429. O07 |. 1017-414 
hg Uy © Becky ag on ie ee aay OO | 361 00 | 127 00 35 00 18 00 341 60 882 60 
BIT ON Cee. hota stats cece 170 00 81 17 18 00 14 63 246 69 530 49 
Oa eM, ey Se ee Ae ded | 265 25 130 40 40 50 38 15 305 30 779 60 
DUFFERIN: | 
BMEPCT RIN ose Sy sak 228 00 92 00 99 00 5 00 372 50 796 50: 
Pamerin. | Gentral on. oo. eo), 266 00 202 00 56 00 16 00 381 75 921 75 
POS Ulett Ce suis ees to ok as 178 00 115 900 68 00 20 00 482 30 863 30: 
DUNDAS: 
DOTA nes, gale | ZOIOO: RRA A al eon nte te Och ce tee eer 201 00 
NACELIPL A TST eae. so os 96 00 275 00 20 25 13 00 198 30 602 55 
DMinechnGstor. 2. at. cue oe No retujrns 
DURHAM: 
Be ATIW Papier se ok ee. 3A 122 00 46 50 62 00 17 00 187 90 435 40 
Clarke Township ".....<.... 279 00 195 00 69 50 65 00 353 25 961 75 
PEAT HOTOOK tts 535, art. hoe 314 00 128 00 42 00 55 50 373 50 913 00 
Pe Ot LOD OM ner ee as > has | 184 00 102 00 178 00 50 00 600 60 | 1,114 60 
Ce Bl bee pe ee a 322 00 209 00 182 00 71 00 602 15 | 1,386 15 
ELGIN: F 
PLO OL Omen re ae, tn ees | 172 50 98 00 95 50 32 50 279 20 677 70 
Aylmer and E. Elgin .....| 107 25 125 50 25 00 29 00 121 00 407 75 
EHLOOOC I aon ee cae ss oh 57 60 99 00 24 25 Lle25 90 80 282 90 
(South Dorchester ......... 154 00 89 50 16 50 13 50 B47 25 620 75 
BeraLeOraviniG) “fofis aes. . eke 69 00 49 75 20 50 8 00 144 10 291 35 
West Elgin ee te ee ee he Oo Lo~ OO 205 00 25 00 29 00 | 314 87 887 37 
ESSEX: | £ 
Amherstburg, Anderdon and! 
IAL Cet Be we aha Ss ee 101 00 121 00 60 75 90 75 288 25 661 75 
Colchester ‘South .......:.. 139 50 130 25 83 50 52 50 178 55 584 380 
LS URN Ao] ee set ae Bg nm tm 37 25 101 25 57 50 37 50 194 00 427 50 
POasOm COUNTY © 1.5: ose caicak + | 265 00 271 00 159 50 108 00 693 60 | 1,496 50 
Mersea, Leamington, and S. 
CFOS gh. wee os kadai Led 00 Blie2o 218 50 141 50 660 25 | 1,361 50 
Windsor and North Essex.) 240 50 813 00 265 00 216 00 | 882 50 | 2,417 00 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—Continued. 


| 


Societies. 


FRONTENAC: 
Frontenac 
Kennebec 
Kingston Industrial 
Parham 
Storrington 
Wolfe Island 

GLENGARRY: 
Glengarry 
Kenyon 
St. Lawrence Valley 

GRENVILLE: 
Kemptville 
Merrickville 
South Grenville 
Spencerville 

GREY: 
Ayton 
Collingwood Tp. 
Desboro 
East Grey 
Egremont 
Hanover, Bentinck & Brant 
TPO UAC coche 2 ois eae ew Ber one | 
Keppel 
Kilsyth 
Markdale 
Meaford & St. Tancene : 
Normanby 
Osprey 
Owen Sound 
Priceville 
Proton 
Rocklyn 
South Grey 
Sydenham 
Walter’s Falls 

HALDIMAND: 
Caledonia 
Canboro 
Dunnville 
Haldimand 
Southern Branch 
Walpole 

HALIBURTON: 
Glamorgan 
Haliburton 
Minden 

HALTON: 
Acton 
Esquesing 
Halton 
Nelson and Burlington 
Trafalgar 

HASTINGS: 
Bancroft 
Belleville 
Frankford 
Madoc 
Marmora 
Maynooth 
Shannonville 
Sitirling 


ecocvoeoereveneeeee eee © 
Ure 56 6, 6..8. 8 8 0) 6 FO gale, e © 
eooveeee°0 
a6 © 0 @ 0 626) #08, 6 @ © 6 99 « 
ecerevreee ee eee ee © 


sof e 0. oe © 6 00a 0 Gere 176 10 
‘eum, 6) (© |S 10.0! O68: O10 (© (0 812) “e-2' <e: 


eee eee 


a) 6 6 oe) 6) O16 eo): (or ee: 12 
oe ese) 0 a ee 8 CO) Oe eae 
eoe oe eo eee © 


ele a € 6) 0 © © © © ee 66 


Ge eG 0 6. si 0) O18 1 5016.1) 0) 608, 18) 8 
erceceenereeree 
iS eo 618,56) 66 (0) 0m @ realise 6 
ecececeser ee eee ee ee 


4) 0,6 6 6) 070,16) 6 @ 0 166648 '*)& 


elena Le(0e) ee: bs 08 ee Or 6 (ee Ss: ous 
Silene) me 0) Wie: (O16), One; S120, O10) (6) 8) Sse 


Sapa’ @, 6 0: 0.6, 8 Ohe. Sede Ua) 912 


senna) 6! 6 0..6 16. 6, 0) 87916) 18 
oe Loliet 6° 6) le) 107 1B: 0! 6 16 OO, 05679 SR 
of a) 0. © 16.0, Oe. 0a) cone: B18: 
eae. eo el 6: 6) 0: we: 6 ey er ee Oe 
C2 allele) e 6) @ 60) (0, B70) (8 682-72) (6. 4e 
OL eee Le, Sie) Cle WO) 8 eo: Leh eee ney 
O10 (ese 6 e @ @ 6 be 6 6} 

@ 18 ote wi nel 6: @! 9 (rey eee ne: (0.8 


b¢ ea 6 6 6 ee o 0.6 =) 8, e119 

ene ¢ ¢€ & 6 6 0 ee 0 2 6 6 6 6 8 © 
oececeer eee eee eee © © 
Se lel © oe (6 © 16 10) <e (STS Te 

© Ce 68 © @ ws 


© @) © 0] 6 a 6 6e 6, & 6.16.8 270 


2, 0 aio, 0.16: @ 0. 6.6) 01a, SF 6 Ve. 
eeceovoteteoeaeovoee ef Fe 


ect ere eee eee ee eee eo 


ea fe 6) 6,0 6.6.6 6 1:8) 6 CHO 6 6 0.18 ee 
eoeeceveree ee es se oo 


eeoacecevvoneereeeee eer ee 2 


eo) = 1s 6 ene, 8 0 6) 6 6 ©, e's 166 


ce asecec re eee ee 6 Owe fs 
coer e en eer eo vneet Foe 
ocr eeree ee eee eee e 

Sb 0 6 One © 10 616 6 € 6 2 oO ee 0 fe 
6 0) Se Mes ONO 8 Cre \e 6) 256166 
Pe ee 
eee cee eee ee eee 


ke. 18 6 10. 6)e «8: 6.6 6 8 6 6 ee 6, 6 


Tweed 
Wollaston 


® @ © 0 610 ove G 6 0 6 © 0 O05 6 8 6) 
| 


2 8), Sete 6 G's OP SHS “SNS ES. \e 


| Horses. 


Succ. 
58 50 
16 75 


| 
Cattle. [ees | Swine. 


Miscel- 
laneous. Total. 

$c ees $c. 
23 00 | 154 25 362 25 
9 00 55 50 135 75 
56 00 | 726 80 1,413 05 
12 50 | 145 90 264 90 
14 00 | 129 70 252 60 
24 25 | 134 40 278 90 
17 50. | 194 25 640 50 
300 | 175 35 444 60 
14 25 | 320 40 885 6d 
400 | 23305, 463 30 
21 50 | 189 80 516 81 
14 00 | 384 00 643 00 
5 50 | 261 90 399 40 
19 00 | 147 75 348 25 
7 00 | 183 60 366 10 
3.00 226 00 626 25 
24 00, 193 45 433 95 
21 50 | 221 55 461 80 
17 00} 17775 | 425 75 
16 50| 17100) 468 00 
400} 116 35 200 60 
2400 | 211 25 672 50 
32 00 | 230 50 612 00 
16 00 | 406 05 607 05 
450; 140 15 269 90 
700} 185 25 391 25 
55 00 | 526 85 | 1,133 35 
650 | 142 80 266 55 
23 85 | 301 25 665 10 
20 50 | 173 50 | - 514 00 
14.00 | 276 75 437 25 
14 00; 160 00 335 75 
17°50) 165 10 394 60 
107 00| 721 75 | 1,549 25 
Sree eegie 68 20 =: 166 70 
ra 203 07 386.82 
16 50 | 276 20; 620 30 
Rhee ne Re 162 60 345 10 
9 C0 | 163 50 548 50 
heer 46 75 59 75 
9 50 | 157 65 314 65 
16 00 | 149 10 298 70 
38 00 | 344 25 732 25 
48 50 | 321 90 833 40 
16 00 | 474 27 | 1,268 27 
6 00 | 362 30 835 30 
30 00 | 416 50 | 1,921 75 
750 | 229 55 457 05 
30 75 | 295 20 | 1,064 20 
66 00 | 231 45 781 45 
32 50 | 345 90 818 62 
37 00 | 195 60 430 60 
200) 104 50 181 50 
34 75 | 164 00 416 00 
3150 | 189 60 515 05 
46 00 | 294 40 585 75 
19 00 | 126 00 309 45 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL. SOCIETIES.—Continued. 


ore - : Miscel- | 
‘ 
Societies. Horses. | Cattte. Sheep. | Swine. eae Total. 
See, $ c. $ ¢c. haere $202 a 
HURON: ; . 
Bavheldso.. i... teen Beers eet 83 50 44 75 29 25 LF 50 182275 BO taTO 
BEVEL) Breech er cite aes cee 6 ws 49 00 47 00 17 00 6 50 | 175 50 295 00 
PIE AIVT Otley Se yok oe ee 160 50 70 50 28 50 16.00. -192 55 408 05 
WAS LUTON: iroeice at dats 2 - 126 50 57 50 33 50 47 75 | 393 40 658 65 
PE OLeTartcat, sire aol areh) nb eon 178 00} 109 00 47 00- 24 00 | 834 15 692 15 
Goderich Industrial .......| 139 00 | 102 00 46 00 20 00 | 438 85 745 85 
BRLOW IC eo ist argo ss eset eer DO 74 25 38 00 25 00 | 218 25 479 00 
0 SSS CS ising eis ae Sea 184 00 41 50 23 00 12 00 | 827 00 587 50 
BOUtHh HUTON «.4.. Sees sss (Spring| Fair onjly) 
PPUPRDOETY fac tals ee es 154 00 | 121 00 27 00 45 00 | 108 91 455 91 
MUSTO go eee, ot ae eee ke 118 60 67 25 14 00 20 00 | 204 85 424 10 
KENORA: 
WOry Gen cks. gn gece ee 31 00 52 00 11 00 40042217 15 315 15 
Se Le ee ae re ee 90 00 Ba TOU fet opesnk s 9 00 452 00 605 00 
KENT: 
TORINO GN ee cose ae oe oe es 126 00 48 25 60 50 22 OOn Soot ao 412 10 
Paes ICCD Lie Oe ces cides boos 194 50 | 152 80 | .100 00 54 00 | 185 70 686 50 
BAAD BCI Mr, Garis he Yeas 148 00 69 00 47 00 48 00 | 264 74 576 74 
PIOWALC COste eid ae Wu RE oe ok 250 00+ 150 00 | 150 00 98°75: }23888'45 982 20 
PSBLOU racks Scr ee eto soe 247-00 | 1383700 | 118 75 54 50. +. 222 380-)-— 770 55 
Raleigh and Tilbury ......| 146 00 86 50 40 00 2p: O00. ae CULTaO 499 30 
Romney and Wheatley .... 97 75 72 85 64 60 31-50 | 179: 30 446 00 
BVAlACODUTS =... leas eee 65 00 34 70 56 50 1-50: 205: 05 362 75 
MSEC eN Ut en, tee aan 195 00; 106 50! 101 00 66 50 | 441 90 910 90 
LAMBTON: : ~ 
REISS SAUER) Sep re Ae Ser rat aero oa 94 50 66 50 23 00 17 00 | 282 40 483 40 
Brooke and Alvinston ....| 234 00) 128 00 64 80 18 75 501 25 946 30 
Fonts GAM OtOl es... ss oa ens 123.-45-1>, 182-50=---102 00 46 75 | 847 80 752-50 
MOTOR CE vast) oes slate eee 161 25 96 00 48 40 19 00 147 35 472 00 
PROTORE . tes Se Pasa: Sees 136 00 | . 100 00 69 50 45 00 | 3881 77 Thread 
VEO a Meters oor ko eek 3 ee 17-505" 208-00 68 50 85 75 | 290 00 768 75 
Petrolia and Enniskillen ..| 207 50 | 225 00 | 205 75 70 00 |} 418 25 | 1,126 50 
Plympton and Wyoming ..| 100 25 39 50 79 50 45 75 831 20 596 20 
POMMUTAR Sika e Ook ees sc Pion 69 00 35 45 36 50 19 00 | 115 15 275 40: 
WV GSteet ATI DLON. Se su be 2 be as 231 65 | 256 50! 193 00 75 50 | 499 00 | 1,255 65 
LANARK: 
Pia POlslores ey frescos ees 62 00 46 00 19 50 ot OO t39205 267 55 
Pan ALT Poa eek: A Se oa Det 39 50 13 50 6 00 | 169 60 280 85 
Lanark Village & Bathurst.|} 208 22 26 16 22 08 32 20 | 310 88 599 54 
UE ICT STOVE) 6 anid Uy sat oy aA ot aera 81 00 89; 2D 4. eee ote 3 00 Til 200 35 
Pee RcATI aT Kite seearecs thence s 529 00 182 50 5d 00 61 50 479 65 | 1,307 65 
Pakenham ....... Sh i verte 240 00 25 00 CoO-WO0 areas: 280 25 570 25 
Petite AT ACK et ae evens ee 319 75 91 12 36 75 Be 20 4— 425.85 905 72 
LEEDS: 

: PEREDOK Vi lI Gare oe leads s oes 277 00 | 825 00 44 00 66 00 | 643 60 | 1,355 60 
MPO ILA ita ois eve detec. wets 87 3 91 57 44 10 WLI A has Poeaped: CT 65) 505 42 

; Etaraee lea) Cis oa aiaks ac ak se pi cko co © D2 D they de eats A eee 31° 752 | = 827.95 422 45 

; TSB USAC WIC Bs wish, es iloe 3 Fhe 108 50 | 103 50 21 00 21 00 | 224 00 A478 00 

= POTN DALO Yes 41. Shee dice we be Ses 61 25 61 00 24 75 8 25 |- 833 66 488 91 

LENNOX AND ADDINGTON: 

x SRL PEROT cin oe, ase ocacy oe (No |Returns) 

a PAI OT Stull SlAD Ct. ve cece es 57 70 24 65 18 00 4 00 118 85 223 .20 

Bente vilies «3. (cn ita Ses 123 50 91 50 15 00 12 00 54 70 296 70 

~ Ernestown ..... OY 144 50 60 50 52 00 25 00 | 154 60 436 60 

. eG es ees arene ee. ea okt (No |Returns) 

 Lincoxrn: 

Abingdon™...2. PERSE ROR cals 30-5021 ° = 2Zd-50 50 00 400 | 125 75 235 75 
REIL OTE oe fear es ono 140 00 82 00 63 00 14 00 | 403 25 702 25 
LPO RR ae ES a ene 93 75 57 00 | . 50 00 2.00 2126-45 329 70 

- (Niagara Town and Tp. .... (No jfair) 
Peninsular’ Central< >)... 107 50 40° 15.1 3 90 25 134 25 297 75 
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Societies. Horses. | Cattle. 
| $ ¢ oO. 
MANITOULIN ISLAND: 
RINE Sere were acts cpp reetoes 51 00 54 50 
Gores Bayes) oe otters wie eee 78 50 55 00 
ST OW TATIG oo cetera Wc binire Cosma 46 75 29 00 
MaAnItOWanin Stale awk oe abe 82 25 95 75 
Providence). Baye: in. ds. oa 62 25 41 75 
MIDDLESEX: 
CRTANOG rine a Malicar son were ct oboe O60 26 50 
Delaware of ee ee et wa 161 00 129 00 
POreh esters... ines eyed eae 291 00 208 00 
POMUGM el Dales cote hes ee See a 143 00 | 64 50 
MGC VTA Vat oe hin seen 82 00 17 00 
MGIDOUTN Os) Beavis eke cates 337 00 103 00 
Mosa and. Ektrid |. ..66.54% 187 50 153 50 
North Middlesex .......... 114 50 60 00 
a il os anette cho ie css 101 00 = 58 50 
STALL OY ce ac tis de alee pees 317 00-| 241 00 
TTPHOTNOAaLO? eaidaate ase oe oe ae 68 50 108 50 
Westminster: “cc. sew. vs eee oe 102 00 83 50 
MUSKOKA: 
SAV EVELIC shee dart Ca ower ae 23 50 | 27.00 
Gravenhurst and Muskoka. 70°00 | 74 00 
Medora and Wood ........ 79 00 92 80 
MOLTISON soosacee opt lee ehauare Ores 42 25 39 75 
North Muskoka ........... 109 00) 76 00 
South: Muskoka se4k > 32a. 302 00 156 00 
Stephenson and Watt ....| li7 00 65 00 
ELSLOC We IGS, Cle rect Sears 61 75 42 75 
NIPISSING: 
ABLORV LLG os gf out Crowes a ebebee 41 00 29 00 
Bonners Les soe ee a es 46 75 | 25 50 
Hast ANipissine wens wey ss oe 74 00 |. 77 50 
Sturecon wRalsr es foes 190 00 273 50 
WOLTOR oye: soa ails laccns Repos 60 25 260 50 
NORFOLK: 
Charlotteville .......-008. 130 25, 54 75 
ASOUPTIATEC. 2c caca i het ane ee 86 75 50 30 
WPOUSNTOM: ic ooo ene eget ere 92 00 83 50 
Nortolie=Connty. ace ees 388 00 298 50 
North Walsingham ....... 93 00 61 00 
TRO WET SOHC arc pees, cucce aes, ere 147 50 25 00 
VAN Na Waites wer tee bot, aleakenauer 123.75 5b 25 
NoRTHUMBERLAND: 
WAC ic osha ok we 88 50 89 00 
AAT OU GT «oo metas eens 312 00 193 00 
Copours. Central i250 ..<.s0e 230 00 194 50 
WOLDOTN Cries. cists el atone nets exeleus te 334 50 137 40 
MERAINGTIO So seek an eelac 2 Oh eae 158 50 129 50 
Percy 220 Dirac e we shies SM ys 507 00 | 287 50 
SRT OUT ie oe alts Bio va no sallee gsstere hs 202 25 123 50 
MWY HOLOT erates ka te arsaehetae Say ate 240 00 105 00 
ONTARIO: | 
BeavertOns pack te os aa aes oak 236 00 103 00 
TAP OCIE we ea a ie aie wee eens 102 00 137 00 
Pt. Perry, Reach & Scugog.|} 185 00 101 00 
LATION te. ee iectteks Siw he 64 50 | . 18 50 
SOULE cathe Sai ba eee win 2) eee 87 00 87 00 
SoutheOntario : ae fine wa-0 sere eee 565 00 342 00 
APS DPIGE OL cdger cee Uw tie te acti 219 00 99 00 


No. 422 


C—O 


Misce!- 


Sheep. | Swine. lianas: 
$c $c S200; 
34 50 6 50 | 208 25 
61 00 12.00 | 340 45 
12 00 5 25 1°414 25 
20 75 11 00} 154 00 
27 50 700 | 154 25 
23 50 3.75 | 183 25 
54°25 24 50| 291 70 
66 00 22 00 |. 125 60 
23 00 210 Ax LObsZo 
14 50 5 50 72 00 
36 00 19 00 | 260 35 
49 25 9 75 | 272 00 
21 00 5 50} 197 40 
13 75 11 00 | 313 50 

151 50 72 00 | 733 40 
16 25 23. 15 bodb8-( 
33 00 36 75 | 192 00 
18 50 13 50 | 116 00 
11 50 Se Ss ebatoe 
22 00 10 00 | 21020 
12:75 8 50 83. 05 
24 75 8 00 | 335 25 

114 00 28 00 | 522 15 
10 50 200 | 288 30 
30 75 5 00 | 106 50 
14 00 5 00 90 70 
18 50 6 50; 115 50 
16 50 14 00 |. 252-17 
65 00 29 00 | 174 50 
35 50 24 00 | 102 45 
26 25 12°75 4218-40 
19 25 7 50-1 -224620 
39 50 19-50: 7.126270 

167 00 86 50 | 904 50 
22 QO Anon eareres 140 15 
17608 es alge 120 15 

725 10 50 | 188 85 
25/25 20 00 | 167 20 

110 00 68 00 | 254 40 
54 00 53 50 | 335 8 
38 50 28 75 | 290 65 
63 50 39 80 | 129 32 

178 50 87 25 | 580 55 
75 00 50 00 | 230 80 

PP! AAS 2.75 | 109 95 
49 50 25 00 | - 195 00 
79 00 21 00 | 230 10 
83 00 12 00 | 271 30 
11 00 1 00 44 85 
32 00 11 50 | 104 50 

199 00 67 50 | 686 15 
54 00 23 00 82 75 


Total. 


$ C. 


354 75 
546 95 
207 25 
363 75 
292 76 


391 00 
660 45 


707 60. 


339 50 
191 00 
755 35 
72 00 
398 40 
497 75 
1,514 90 
385 75 
447 25 


198 50 
418 05 
414 00 
186 30 
553 00 


1,122 15° 


482 80 
246 75 


179 70 
212 75 
434 17 
732 00 
482 70 


437 40 
388 09 
261 20 
1,844 50 
316 15 
320 15 
331 60 


389 95 
937 40 
867 85 
829 80 


520 62 
1,640 80 


681 55 
457 70 


608 50 


569 10 
652 30 
139 85 
322 00 
1,859 65 
477 75 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.— Continued. 


Miscel- 


Russell 


Bi 
4 ' 


j Societies. | Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. Teresa Total. 
OXFORD: $ ec Sae $ c. Cc. $ c. Cc. 
ROGAN oa ke) So ee ee 322 00 129 00 120 00 21 00 470 25 | 1,062 25 
Masta missOurl fcc. re :| 220 50 34 00 Ou2e Vacances 171 00 431 75 
Ingersoll N. & W. Oxford..| 20750! 109 00 10 00 18 00 | 216 75 561 25 
morth Norwich 3.5.0 6.282. 162 00 94 00 17 50 20 50 | 362 45 656 45 
Soutn=-Norwich: ..ccses 123 50 B5=50 ite ae ae 21 50 | 148 35 341 85 
FL VISCOCK tes ans Sine he vk 289 00 93 00 64 00 76 00 |} 295 00 817 00 
Tillsonburg & Dereham ...| 17950! 116 25 48 28 4b 005 286217 621 20 
West Zorra & Embro 212 00 60 00 29 75 39 00 | 280 75 | - 621 
WVOOGCSEOCK: 90-86 waa Ouneeee 350 00 | 257 00 83 00 | 71 00 548 20 | 1,309 20 
PARRY SOUND: 
Armour, Ryerson & Burk’s Falls} 220.00 | 134 00 64 00 25 00 | 297 25 740 25 
Gar Stiey fee iurs te eee ko 76 00 49 00 31.50 3 00 239 68 399 18 
MEREEA TION Gace Stents Vitis eas one thie hs 38 75 49 50 52 50 14-50 160 50 315 75 
1 EWA WE io aoa a= OP ae ange Se ae PO A 24 00 13 50 4 00 2 00 128 25 175 75 
DR ITC LOWE tas cre tale ca ba Tamed DOD 23 00 13 00 220 00 366 00 
BICICON AT. Foote Po oe ea cs os ba ES 458 8 97 50 51 50 39 50 | -308 75 610 75 
MIG NVALET ICIS oe tists ee. oss 105 50 53. 25 31 50 16 50 |~-175 50 382 25 
PALEY woul iy ia ee bw ote 187 00 107 00 46 75 Bo 00 Wee aie oO 851 25 
OPEV ame oh Mee oak cath 84 50 98 00 57 50 10-00 243 00 493 00 
TOW ARSA ie eed: tees, ss ieee S 64 00 82 00 63 00 28°00 | 224 00 461 00 
PLOSROOTI TG os Cte te Wee e VG 119 50 91 50 27 00 9 50 | 275 50 523 00 
PALE OIC RA CO bn, ee ee ehh 58 75 51 00 Ge OU a eet emcees 196 75 368 50 
United Townships ........ €0 50 55 00 42 00 10 50 196 50 364 50 
PEEL: ’ 
Albion and Bolton ........ 318 GO 98 00 51 50 42 00 o9T. 1D 907 25 
RSreIO MOT ere. via tors. on eres. 125 00 45 50 30 00 8 50 | 201 59 410 59 
BOOKSVIL Gs 8 58 no ee 260 00 177 00 34 00 17 00 | 3881 50 899 50 
ES LMED Serbia de ara oun eT Ue oo 374 00 198 00 117775 74 00 690 25 | 1,454 00 
POrOntO sGOTe. 4 osic os Ce ok os (Spring |fair only) 
PFOTONUG TDi sb ool Aa eck oes 314 50 116 00 48 00 10 00 | 255 25 743 75 
PERTH: 
“OTST SETS prea aaa ae 75 69 69 42 6 80 26 35 | 187 60 365 86 
Fullarton, Logan & Hibbert! 211 00) 110 00 54 00 81 00 | 556 00 | 1,012 00 
Pte RCO exer uld 2h sa, ees 155 00 98 50 21 50 6 50 | 249 65 559 ie 5 
et WEL ira nes ce chal oN (No | Returns): ; 
DAMLATIULE COTM A. ok coe: pace o cco 206 75 75 50 18 501 382 001} 293 00 625 75 
One eberthe. owe, a ke tae ces 142 50 55 50 78 00 13:-00}- 32725 616 25 
st Ot OT as oo ge G Sora oto 313 00 147 00 88 00 28 50 | 692 55 | 1,269 05 
PETERBOROUGH: 
mast: Peterborough: .’......... 201 00.| 3385 50| 144 5 71 50 | 628 50 | 1,381 00 
DAW Yank: potest choice sk Ce ny EIS: 22 00 16 00 L752) 1252750 182 75 
Pre WOTICHE sen pretest ee a a «| 100 00 88 50 50 75 30 00 | 175 40 444 65 
MBEO TER ISEG teat tee Ste toiclviecs.cie 196 00 82 55 42-50 19 €O 122 90 462 95 
Peterborough Industrial 605 00 398 C0 167 00 184 00 829 40 | 2,183 40 
PRESCOTT: 
POET OC Mente on ee artis 6 73 00 4-5 12 50 21 50 202 80 364 30 
South Plantagenet ........ 106 25 123 05 |; 9 00 19 50.) 3t2..70 370 50 
Bepvanklécke Hill 00.0%. 3 300 50 344 50 54 50 51 00 336 25 | 1,086 75 
_ PRINCE EDWARD: 
POMEITASDUT Oe ioe eee vos as 103 75 T2715 27 00 20 50 346 95 570 95 
Prince Edward -.......4d<.0. 461 50 €06 00 | 118 00 68 60 9210357) -2,174 85 
WOODIASDUTER 4.15 sch vie a 103 45 60 00 31 00 14 00 | 204 90 413 35 
RAINY RIVER: 
PIEMLOOW Mr Pec fy a ply go Atlee Oe 208 50 47 75 22 00 40 00 | 884 50 702 75 
meainy eniver, Valley... ck 245 CO 100 00 37 00 29 00 361 75 772 75 
RENFREW: 
PEMD EPIONS folds ots Rie hee a 225 00 148 50 3D stores atea ait pos LOU 739 00 
Ae es IR i ee 2G 279 25 141-75 42 50 53 50 243 25 760 25 
EnOPL Ty PILONLTOW | 6.06550) « sae ss 357 60 25125 48 25 38 50 529 80 | 1,224 80 
PRICE bcstee (ok Ty's hs ieee ace 745 59 | 445 50 122 00 AT 75 739 50 | 2,100 34 
RUSSELL: f 
PER MREIINAT aac. fool secs: 31 50 aA Ns 3p > a Se P nis 22 50 80 75 
1 CENT ip CR agree A he me Oats 59 25 Zoe DUN eVect anes 119 65 305 15 
=f eS oi eo ae 204 00 149 25 54 50 28 50 | 251 00 687 25 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—Continued. 


Societies. 


THE REPORT OF 


ee ee 


Horses. 


ce, ac ee a ee eS Ee ee eS Se eS Le ee 


SIMCOE: 
Alliston 
Barrie 
Beeton 
Bradford & W. Gwillimbury 
Coldwater 
Cookstown 
Flos Tp. 
Nottawasaga & G. Northern 
Oro 
Tiny and Tay 


STORMONT: 
Cornwall 
Finch 
Roxborough 

- Stormont 


SUDBURY: 
Martland and Cosby 
Massey 
Warren 


TEMISKAMING: 
Charlton 
Cochrane 
Englehart 
Meth esOniaan » aes Mies Sta cba 
New Liskeard 


THUNDER BAY: 
OVEV OP eicetis 4k aie acs pee 
W est=Adleoma. iter. cee 
Whitefish Valley 


VICTORIA: 
BOE OT sc ecese, dear aeteda otis Lereah mates 
Fenelon 
MaripoSad.. $67 acres eee 
South Victoria 
Verulam 


WATERLOO: 
‘ Elmira and Woolwich .... 
South=-Waterl00 7-45 2 a 
Wellesley and N. Easthope 
Wilmot 
WELLAND: 
Bertie 
EOI W IG ae ee ataiole te 
Stamford & Niagara Falls. 
Thorold Town and Tp. ... 
Wainfleet 
Welland 
WELLINGTON: 
PHS Meh ys ramps Gry kd ane et 
Centre Wellington 
Erin: 
Guelph & SS. Wellington 
Mount Forest 
IPA lIMGresto n> 32.5 tr teates soe vans 
Peel and Drayton 
_ Puslinch 
ROCK WOO Saree. Pb ae 
West Weliington 


oreoereoe eee ee 8 © oe oes Oo 
eo5eereceereer eee ee eee & © eo 

eee erereweeoe eee ee ee ew 
oe 0 (¢) 6 <8 6 6 <8 80-160. Oxi6) 8 
eocveoererewsee eee ee ® 


escececrereee eee eee oe 


eececeoere eos eee eee ee ee ee 


eervrrvreveeree 


eececvreeseeoe 6 © © 6 eee © 
ecveovoeeovneeee ee ee ee © oo 
oeceecee eee ee eee & 


eeecoereeev eee eevee © & 


eeoeveoe 
eeceoeeovoeevneee eee 2 6 2 


eocevsecueeevees eee ee © o & & 


ecvecveeeeee ee ee oor & 
eroceeoereveeee eo eee @ 


eecvececeeveeree eee ow 


eeeoerceer oe eee ee Fee we 


eoeeeevrereee eee 


e@ceoecereeeceee ee tee ee 


eeeceeree eee eee ee eo o 


eeoerereeee eee ee et ese eee 


eecece eee ee ew we eo ew 


eeceeceoeoeo eee ose ee ee 


eeeet eee 


eeeoevevree eee eet Ge ee oe Oho © 


eecrerereeer ee eoe 


ace eceevee 


eeeererere ee ee ee ee eo @ 


' 
ojo eereerveren 


103 00 


Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. Miseels Total. 
oC >= Cc $= cc. $C: Sic. 
17 00 39 00 15 00 B09 45 530245. 

122 00 84 00 35 00 607 50 | 1,140 50 
82 50 28 00 27 00 194 70 451 20 
69 00 71 00 14 00 429 15 |, 652 15 
49 00 38 00 19 00 PAL 412 00 
95 00 ; 58 00 29 00 239 25 |, 582 25 
55 00+ 67 @0 9 00 369 40 602 40: 
65 00 87 00 8 00 411 20 730 20 

102 00 73 00 13 00 241 75 622 75 ~ 
42 00 47 00 16 00 198 50 412 50 

231 00 56 00 13 50 Ab? TS 946 75 
AT Posie. oe ae 8 50 132 60 259 85. 

189 25 21°20 36 00 257 05 740 55 
98 75 44 75 16 00 15225 489 75 
20 00 8 00 200} 44 95 122 95: 
75 00 45 00 28 00 137 26 387 76 

126 00 Al 00 13 00 91 50 370 50: 
37 50 12 50 |- 4 00 205 00 292 50 — 
BD U0=P ae oe ys 7 00 124 25 217.25 
66 00 23 50 12 00 217 00 369 50: 
17 50 1-50 6 25 55 00 103 75 
40 25 9 00 7 00 405 45 530 70 

149 00 | . +6 50 9 50 259 50 511 50 
OS OG i tec eae aro alegtecens 933.75 | 1,154 7 
42 00 5 50 10 00 183 58 270 08 
44 50 30 -00 3 00 T7222 of lvoe 

114 00 40 00 17 00 172 55 497 55. 
52 00 47 00 8 50 LIGs3e 323 &d 

518 00 470. 00 174 00 747 50 | 2,618 50 

160 40 42 00 39 50 247 05 683 45 
44.50| 2100| 2500| 259 70| 493 20 

143 00 139 00 75 00 692 25 | 1,582 25 
59 50 53 00 10 00 251 85 588 85 

116 00 56 00 39 00 396 65 883 15 
80 00 25 10 18 00 146 05 41915 

164 60 95 00 17 00 486 50 941 50 ~ 
73 00 10 50 3 50 217 35 - 868 85 

161 00 52 00 14 00 256 50 617 25. 
43 50 2orte 1 00 124 10 244 85. 

331 00 153 00 14 50 620 80 1,329 30 | 

116 50 38 00 41 00 346 75 768 25> 

245 50 68 75 13 00 |’ 506 00 | 1,068 75 
22 00 33 00 18 50 559 70 820 70 - 

177 00 78 00 16 00 342 05 952 05 . 
74 50 34 00 14 00 209 25 455 75 
20 00 39 00 34 00 185 00 431 00 

BDU 59 50 9 50 238 00 A482 50. 

161 00 40 50 138 00 193 00- 614 00 

39 00 15.25 15 00 259 85 432 10 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIZE MONEY PAID BY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.—Concluded. 
AR eh | ‘ Misce!- 
Societies. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Swine. Laietics: Total. 
ares Sea eS. SCs $ c. Se 
WENTWORTH: | 
MIP AGLET ewer Fa sheets os oce ears |. 128 00 50 00 75 00 25 00 374 25 652 25 
PE OOK. or catches os 69 00 AO 25 Oo Uli oe ees 113 80 262 80 
Hamilton and Wentworth (No fair) | 
REOOCKLOM cs late a arcle os seeeeee | 425 00) = 180 25 79 00 36°00 405 25| 1,075 50 
WAL ET GO Wile nics Pious ac aele wie bas OO SALOSO0NS Yaa ca BaeD| 250 25 538 50 
West-Plamboro:s. -...52.%. 161 50 29 00 46 50 15 00) 2a to 489 75 
YORK: | | 
Markham and E. York 329 00' 245 00) 291 00 89 00 837 50) 1,791 50 
Newmarket ...... ~: 265 00° 17000 199 00 84 00) 626 25) 1,344 25 
DUGEHSVILIG = vi tos ised vie me - 99 00, 67 00 75 00 7 25) 140 50 388 75 
eichmond Hill esi. 4.. 294 00) 88 00, 40 00 68 00) 184.25 624 25 
Scarboro ...... ip aon a gl a Ae 339 00 191 00; 39 00 37 00) 405 50} 1,011 50 
Schomberg ............-.- a igherigne [Meese > oS grea rite eZee Pie ge Shoe] 304 00 304 00 
BORIC PTA orcas ais covet, ae an 2 7s Soto ass (Returts incomplet le) 
Weston, York & Btobicoke 265 00° ~ 50 00 30 00 12 00) 415 50 772 50 
Woodbridge Wenn cheeses hes 502 OO} 116 00); 197 00 52 00) 810 00; 1,677 00 
INDIAN ‘SOCIETIES: | . 
PPCeMNTELOU Soe cn ciety + fe a 133 °50) 70 00 20 50 25 00) 435 65 684 65 
united Indians. °.<6..4+. , 42 00 29 50) cade echt 18 00 86 05 175 55 
CITIES: | 
Canadian National (Toronto) .| 9,931 00 11,906 00 4,172 00) 2,623 00) 13,134 50) 41,766 50 
Central Canada (Ottawa) .| 6,245 73! 4,365 00) 1,314 00! 1,076 00, 4,563 85) 17,564 58 
Western Fair (London) 4,792 50 5.154 00) 2,204 50) 1,772 BY 6,496 2) 20,419 75 
75,679 43/55,940 79/24,193 31/14,024 20 115,516 25 285, 358 98 


Te te ee oe 
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The severe winter of 1917-18 proved, disastrous to the Fall Wheat crop in 
Ontario, the greater portion of it having to be plowed up and the ground sown to 
other crops. In order to offset to some extent, at least, the diminished wheat supply 
of the Province the Premier, Sir William Hearst, authorized an increase of $25.00 in 
the Government grant to Societies whose members entered Spring Wheat in the 
Standing Field Crop Competitions, making the total grant to a Society $75.00 
instead of $50.00 for wheat alone. Owing to this incentive and also as a result of 
the patriotic spirit shown by our farmers in their endeavor to increase the production 
of this important cereal, 47 Societies selected Spring Wheat as one of the two crops 
in which they could enter, being the largest entry for Spring Wheat since these 
competitions were inaugurated. Marquis Wheat proved most popular among the 
contestants and ninety per cent. of the entries were of this variety. The results 
have been most satisfactory and farmers will be encouraged to again sow this crop, 
which had been discontinued in many parts of Ontario for some years. The 
Canadian National Exhibition at my suggestion, also increased the prizes offered 
for Spring Wheat, both grain and sheaves, for which prize winners in the Standing 
Field Crop Competitions were eligible. 

Altogether 176 Societies made entry in Field Crops in 1918, of which 64 
competed in one and 112 in two crops. Oats, as usual, were the favorite grain in 
which 146 Societies entered. Spring Wheat came next with 47; potatoes with 46; 
corn with 31; barley, 6; turnips, 4; mangels, 3; peas and beans, 2 each; and fall 
wheat 1. 

On the recommendation of the Committee appointed at the last Convention 
of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions, and in order to encourage 
farmers to take the best possible care in cultivating, sowing and keeping their crops 
clean, and to ensure purchasers securing a better class of grain through the adver- 
tisement given in this Report, it was decided to publish only the names of those 
whose crops were scored seventy per cent. and over. 

As in 1917, the column to the right hand of the total scores gives the weeds 
found in each competitor’s field. By referring to page 113 the names of these weeds 
will be found opposite the number allotted to each one. As a rule, there was a 
~remarkable freedom from rust and smut in the crops of 1918, due to the excellent 
weather prevailing during the harvest season. Straw was long and remarkably 
bright in the older sections of the Province at least. In New Ontario early frosts 
blighted the potatoes and, in one or two instances, the oats, but generally through- 
out Ontario crops were bountiful and harvested with a minimum of labor and in 
the best of condition. 

At the Canadian National and Central Canada Exhibitions the field crop 
exhibits were never excelled, and farmers are to be congratulated on the neat and 
attractive manner in which their sheaves were put up. The bidding at the auction 
sale of seed grain at the Winter Fair at Gulph was very spirited and the amounts 
realized in every instance were far above market prices. Agriculturists are waken- 
ing up to the fact that in order to be successful competitors they must secure the 
best of seed. The highest price realized for oats was $5.50 per sack; wheat $8.50, 
and barley $6.00. Corn brought $9.25 per bushel and potatoes $3.50 per sack. 


J. Locxrz WILson, Superintendent. 
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4 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
i  ————————— 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS. 
OATS. 
8) 3|dalgs g 
3 2108 BS peste chee = 
2 S| glesleccis | & gf 
: 5 “ a a 2) ot 1}ogH! oO rs) o 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S = dee fe OAL ect Q = 
2 3| a8|e2le8e] as] % 3 
Bast eS shea ley eed Sew et Sd 
# f| SiISaMISce se] ee 
z S| E|ES|ZeS|ES| 2 | Bs 
ALGOMA. (20) | (25)| (10) | (20) (25) (100) 
Bruce Mines AeGr. SOcrETY. 
{ 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, | 
Collingwood, 
J. R. Stobie, Port Lock ........ LigOWa......+.--- 161424 LD Ae 8 
John Carter, CORT i gels ees SS NY eel ire ere 15 | Ode ee 18" Btw Ro 
S. Rowe, Bruce Mines dO eeeeeee 14422 818 e207" 82 
H. Skusky, do ..|Granary Filler... .| 134] 24 F 4 A074) 20° 788 
John Shaule, do |Alaska.......-+-- 18-723 37), 164-19 B78 
R. S. McEwen, do Tartar King...... ge be eA oy ie ad bie aed TES 
Norman Pace, do OAC TA shams 134) 20 | 8 | 15 | 20 | 764 
Thos. Humphries, do Mammoth Cluster.| 14 | 21] 7 | 13 | 21 | 76 
Walter Wells, do ~., |\Granary Fillers. 14- 10 7 i ios sta: Re We rs 
S. H. Jackson, do ...|Mammoth Cluster/15 | 16| 7 | 15 | 21 | 74 
J. C. Wilson, do \G@ranary Biller 45 c18nicug Lowi Gamas 
Alex. Shaule, do ..|Mammoth Cluster.) 134} 19 | 7/| 14/191] 724 
Fred. Hopper, do  ABARNE? Leer eae TAPS eels 2 | 20 | 72 
CENTRAL ALGOMA AGR, ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, 
Collingwood. 
C. W. Eaglefield, Sault Ste. Marie|Banner.......-.-- 16-9237) Sad Sa 194. 854|2 
Chas. A. Sones, Goulais River..|O. A. C. 72...... TA OA Rely TBE Of) eRe 
W. A. Conway, Sault Ste. Marie/20th Century..... 14 | 20 7) 1620.19 4. 75 15 
Thos. Avery, do Banner.) ssiaieee 154), 16° 10} 152-23 Tae eae 
Jno. H. Knight, do Banner. ict eer 4-)°49 GAvIGw AT i242 Ae 
BE. L. Allen, do Daubeney... .«-.- 124] 20 51.48 16 714)14,15 
: | . 
NortH SHORE AGR. SOCIETY, | 
Judge—G. H. Farmer, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Alex. Stewart, Bar River ...... Northland........ 19 | 234| 94 174) 25 | 944/17,15 
H. S. Chappell, 10 mecli sana Early Siberian... 174} 23 | 94) 19 | 244) 933/17,15 
W. G. EVvoy, Ova xe On ASG Tes ees 18-93 8 | 19 | 248] 92£/17,15 
J. W. Booth, Oe it viceake Granary Filler... 18 | 22 | 9 | 17 | 243%| 904/17,15 
Alex. Brodie, 03 pt Atha oe NWorthlandiiy..¢.e 16°} 22°}. 7k) 17k) 23 | 86 14,17 
House layior ri Kewanee aah CO) ce tiea cee 164} 22 |- 84) 17 | 214) 854/17 
Gerturley,chO. Bay oa. mere WO tates, Sa een 15) 22890 P17 a 21d tone 
Go Stewart;; bar, River 0.5% oak ay De Aaa 144) 23 | 9 | 18 | 198) 84 115 
A; li, Tuckett, Echo Bay .. 4... Imp. Ligowa...... 144] 23 Sol" 16S) 20 Eee 
J. A. Davidson, MacLennan .. do 16 | 22 8.) 15 42200, 38l eed 
Kev voy? Bar River (#07. 4625 OA Oreo raecs 120e4 ia Oe ie alee sous 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity 
of growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging. 
+Yield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of well-filled heads of plump 
zrain of good quality and uniformity of maturity. 
Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


tSee key page. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


(20) 


tYield and quality 


of grain. 


= 
Do 
ot 
ee 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


1,14 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
& a} & ES 
_ $| g/ea 
PA al ° ourt 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a 2) eel ear y 
3 a| #188 
: 2| 2 (3s 
St. JOSEPH ISLAND AGR. SOcIETY. (20) | (25) | (10) 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, 
Collingwood. 
Geo. Hadden, Richard’s Landing|o. A. C. 72....... 15 | 22] 9 
Bert Rains, Sea Gull .......... aN Che ese oan 17 ee AL 9 
Chas.-Young; Richard’s LandmegiO, <A. C...72...... 134} 23 7 
Thos. White, do Ore 2 oe Seis | 134! 20 | 8 
John Cheer, do CO mies i ees P15) 6.20 fi 
Jno. Fyfe, do Early Yielder.....| 133| 20 8 
Rains Bros., Sea-Gull ......... IBANT CY coors sere oe | 13 | 20 8 
H. Matherson, Richard’s Land’g.|O. A. C. 72...... 123) 20 |. 8 
H. Underhill, do Bonvuer...2..% oe 12420 t 
A. W. Ross, do de tc neo we Leet 20248 47 
THESSALON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—G. H. Farmer, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Alex Duff, Bruce Mines, R.R. 110... A. C. 72....2: 174| 243} 9 
_ Jos. Broughton, Livingston Cr’kKiIrish............ 16022 teed 
Thos. Corduke, Thessalon, R.R.2)Ligowa.......... 142) 23 8 
Proud Bros., Bruce Mines, R.R.1/Granary Filler... .| 154) 234) 7 
Jas. Mills, do R.R.1]/Mammoth Cluster. 15 | 238) 8 
J. H. Hopper, Thessalon ...... Granary Filler....} 154; 21 | 8 
Isaac Leach, ibe Paes eres Mammoth Cluster.| 154) 22 | 8 
D. McLennan, do RiRwecisannery 2. ¢o4. 02 $152), 21.157 
A.—J. Bell, Sowerby -...:...... Abundance....... 14 | 20 fi 
A. I, Hopkins, Thessalon, R.R. 2)/Banner..........: 143| 22 | 7 
Nelson King, QO ears! ope (MIAR GO. a: heise te 144/18 | 8 
Thos. McDougall, do ....... Mammoth Cluster.) 15 | 17 7 
Wm. Weir, Livingston Creek ..|Dodd’s White..... 134) 22 8 
G. E. King, Thessalon ........ Mammoth Cluster.) 13 | 18 7 
Thos. Bailey, do R.R. 2../Abundance....... 123116 | 7 
{i 
BRANT. 
ONONDAGA AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodslee. ; 
D. B. Campbell, Cainsville, R.R.2)0. A. C. 72...... 192 be 
G. E. Wood, Onondaga ........ ri fa Stee ae eee 194; 28 | 10 
mew. Vansickie, dQ) suo. es ees GC Oaie eesti a0 D4 ) 
A. W. Hamilton, Cainsville,R.R.2 CO Cage as ernie 182} 214) 8 
EF. Thomson, 0 cea oes Ge tal WOlo ss eke 18 | 20 7 
ase ALG PALTIS, © beckta: 4) See nes Imp. American.... 17 | 20 8 
R. J. Robertson, Cainsville,R.R.1)Reg. Banner...... 18 | 18 a) 
Thos. Thomson, do FUR O atlas ct hits is aos ote Via 2 8 
A. Mitchell;-Caledonia, R.R. 2../Banner..........: 16 | 24 yi 
host. Hird, Cainsville  ...6. 5. iGarton’s Victory..| 13 ; 24 ) 
R. J. McMillan, do Botts Te auners seis so T6 | 20 7 
Geo. Thomson, Brantford, R.R.10. A. C. 72..... 15 | 19 8 
LAL OT RS aa MLC EDOTES sit, by. co Lag) a sie erese coats hea 0 sty T2227 8 
C. wW. Cowan, SEO eee ey Ci ery Pe AYentineé.. oe .668 19 | 23 9 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


ORT OF 


No. 42 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


blight and insects. 


CoO “1 00 CO CO CO 
WIR WIA 


WIR 


ICO “11 OO OO 


OVUM" OOO OO 


“NOH OOO 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


OATS. 
hey 3 = 
‘ 2 g ais 
tH (e) fe) 
Competitors in Order cf Merit. = =| day. Hi ie 
a =e 
© s| 3\|s 
g s| 8|38 
| 2 Pl mle 
BRANT.—Oontinued. | (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) 
Paris AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. M. Gardhouse, | 
Weston. 
J. H. McGill, Princeton, R.R. 3)0. A. C, 72....... 18 | 23 
Alex »HallAVr, tH Roo ae er aeec 0; phe sees 18 | 22 
John Doyle, Parise. eases UO: lee Gea ae 18 | 23 
D. Patton, Os Lomiaot wavs ate do* tie e 164] 22 
T. Sayles, do RRS Oo nae f elaee sits 163) 22 
A. Parnell, Richwood, R.R. 1.. dOgi weir = 164} 20 
D.- A. “Holmes; -Paris;R.R: 25 dO (Ph. ces 17 | 20 
J. Martin, do RReS Banner. oases 1721418 
A. Edgar, do vite AOb. cee ss 14 | 20 
T. Carlyle, do R.R. 4 OFA OTe a er 15°| 20 
Wily COCr. ae £0 sy ee ciews ewe dO See a aes 154| 18 
Fred. Luck, do RRs Aes dO. Penwees 134! 20 
RJ. MeCormich,;do R.R..4:- 3° GOs5, Gee ewardee 15 | 18 
A. Deans, COV ANelose eee 0 Ree ee 126718 
Geo. Bone, do HRs COD hese sees 14 | 20 
Six Nations AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodslee. 
Wid oe Le BUEtGhi es gic atcer OAS Te vy one etal 19 | 25 
W. A. Russell, Hagersville .... GO”. yaa here 20 | 24 
Geo. Garlow, Ohswekin ...... GOs iia ae Eis\225 
Hardy Mills, dove s'h.4-25 ee Banner. suse es 1O eae 
Wm. Smith, Jr., Tuscarora ...jJ. A. C. 72...... 18 | 24 
Geo. Smith, COR PR, ae ee Banners. sia..beo en 16 | 20 
Al Staatsr Mohawk, RORt do 4.ie |) GO ties cistern cur: 154) 20 
Wm. H. Jameson, Ohswekin ..|O. A. C. 72....... 19 | 12 
Wilfred Smith, Tuscarora ..... 0 igen cove et 1Gee20 
J. F. Montine, Hagersville ....|/Royal Prince..... 18 7 
BRUCH. 
CaRRICK AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. C. Duff, Tara. 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay ....|O. A. C. 72...... 174) 24 
Ww. A. Rowand, Walkerton .... LO iter awa 174| 23 
J. L. Tolton, do Raliep GOey 2¥: eat A fete: 
i. “(Waechter, Mildmay .....5.% CO Gueee ee oe 7 wed 
J. H. Sehnurr, Walkerton, R.R.3 dois isin. 17 Apel 
Ww. A. Tolton, do RRs] Barner eee es ae LOapeL 
G. B. Armstrong, Teeswater, 
Re Lee eee ae cn ee Oth te ieee 16 | 21 
Mo Weiler > Hormosa wesc anes Yel. Russian...... 15 { 21 
Alex. fi-cher, Mildmay Banner iss ce. ees 152) 17 


44) 


iS Nene 
: : 
= : a 
& 9 3 
ee oe 
nj 8 n Sh 
> oo| ss os 
es| 2'| Be 
(25) (100), 
22 | 904 
224' 90 {10 
22 | 894 
22 | 88 
22 | 854 
22 | 84 |10 
21 | ee 
20 | 81 |10 
19 | 79 
19 | 80 
19 | 784 
19 | 774 
19 | ~77 
18 | 74 
18 \e71 
aswel ik 
24 | 94 
224.90 
21 | 88 
20 | 85 
20 | 81 
LSP Ss 
19 | 73 
16 | 72 
20 | 70 
224| 92 
214; 90 
20 | 86 
204| 843 
19 | 83 
19 | 81 
18 | 80 
18 | 79 
20 | 774\1 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CGROPS.—C€on. 


OATS. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


Name of variety. 


BRUCE.—Continued. 
CHESLEY AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 


Judge—Robt. Berry, 


SRM OTIES = Teduske 

Jno. Oswald, Ghesley i iscuses Siperian-ss oot 
S. K. Ewart, CLO Sas tai. ohh ee HSS Ce 2 soe ; 
Robt. Oswald, COE seas Siberialiy ccd oes 
R. Milburn, CO et tect, ss Bumper King..... 
I’. Lowe, COR ae oa OAT OG 12... es 
Frank Leggs, CO9 ele os wee COths wenden aee 
P. McTavish, i a.) ae fate Se eer COe ye fea 
Jno. Thomson, UP Sa tees cere COs a Saciar ie 
Robt. Sloan, Coa ote Mammoth Cluster 
D. Connor, Ge un i ceteiey t Siberianin, seen 
W. Thomson, ‘ate® SSF Ser ees O: AN Ceo owe 

HeEPwWorRTH AGR. SOCIETY. 

Judge—Andrew Schmidt, 

Mildmay. 

C. A. Barfoot, Shallow Lake ..|White Wave...... 
Chass Walker Hepworth RR. LO. A. C..72). 0... 
W. H. Sharp, Shallow Lake ..../White Wave...... 
H. Anderson, Hepworth ...... CAN Chalo tee 
Jas. Tomlinson, Coe buss. White Wave...... 
Geo, iver A Wentornd:. "5.3. 2.6% SEnsatiouna oe. oe 
wacaih stiller, 2.00% /f <2.6.....5 sk Oa Ce 12 Se ae 
Pee SCUMUUT EOD ur lead yoo craton hase vane vecrems suet 
Cc. A. Millard, Hepworth ...... Oat Asn Cpa ata ek 

Huron Tp. AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—A, Forster, Markham. | 
Am tOGIG) MR IDleY.. tobi Ly) tae 10, Als Cunt os oe eke 
A. H. Reid, Kincardine, R.R. VEN Banners. «<a 
W. S. Bradley, Ripley, RR. LER CSAS Com La ees 
we ©. Smith, ~‘.do SEs lee | Pisiieih, cera: ce db 
D. Campbell, OEM Foe n es Cina Ce Toes 
W. J. Roulston, Lucknow, R.R.6 TO ee ee 
J. Roulston, Ripley, R.R. 1../20th Century..... 
Ted. cot, do Rebels TE karte Oe 
Sern. Reid, do Ris Linea Banner. s:..: 
Jos. Colling, do R.R. 1::iImp. Ligowa::.2.. 
Jno. Watson, do FRC ee a CAs Cae cleo 
J. L. Bowers, do a) a he 0.1 tai 


*General appearance. 


Freedom from weeds. 

Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 

Freedom from other 
varieties and other 
kinds of grain. 


(25) |(10)| (20) 


24 | 9a! 18 
23| 6 | 184 
22 | 6A] 18 
20,16 4) 19 
15 | 8 | 17% 
22) 2| 164 
211. 7s 18 
Dive 5) as 
24| 74] 8A 
11 | 54] 162 
12 | 44] 164 
21 vical 
es ey a 
14 | 10 | 184 
141 9 4174 
211 Bat 17 
15/1) 8 (17 
5 | 9 | 19 
14} 5 | 13 
21} 6 | 15 
244) ga] 19 
214| 10 | 19 
24| 9 | 18 
24 | 10 | 184 
24| 9 | 19 
214| 94] 194 
24 | 94] 19 
23 | 9 | 18 
10 | 93| 19 
10 | 10 | 194 
10 | 10 | 184 
10’ 9 | 19 


tYield and quality 


21% 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


t Weeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


$/14,15,1 


4115 


1 
15 


414 
4/1,14 


£115 
1\1 


1 
1 
1 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 

2 sé ws ~] 6 
e| | 22/28 |2 = 
bh + £ mn Oo] One elite n & 
2 $| glesigocis | & g 

Competitors in Order of Merit. 3s a) £ Es Eat by 4] 48 a 
= a{ a | 88/20] 28| © ie 
Z S| ElEs|ee3|Fs| 8 | Ba 
Be Baca Sn ee oe Na a ee he 
BRUCE.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
LucKNow AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. W. Patton, | 
Rocklyn, R.R. 2. 
Jno. McDiarmid, Lucknow OA Ga ak amare 174} 25 | 94) 20 | 223) 943 
J. Wilson, do Je ADUNGAD CE. ci dancade 184} 25 8 | 20 | 223) 94 
W. Henderson, do EADOGINGS. ete ee 18 | 25 Q4| 184) 223) 933 
Alex. McLeod, i, OP eR) Sole Bisse soto sive keto teres 163] 25 | 9 | 20 | 223) 93 
Jno, Webster, do Rennie’s Early 
Vielder.s sccan ee 164) 25 | 94) 19 | 22%) 92% 
K. R. McKenzie, do CEPA EC RRT2 cen 174] 25 19° | 182) 224) 92 
Jno. McLeod, do dO@: shuaeshe® L725 82} 20 | 21 | 91% 
Jas. Forster, do oe EXIT SUY oy. cite te 183| 25 8 | 18 | 212} 913 
D. K: Alton, doth Roo fA COA ete 174| 25 |. 94} 18 | 21 | 91 
Peter Watson, do .../20th Century..... 18/21 | 9 | 20 | 224] 903)14 
W. Rutherford, do .|Rennie’s E. 
Vielder- nin io 174] 25 | 9 | 178] 213) 903 
J. C. McKenzie, doocR Reb Danish. ces cen 175, 221 2.951207) 22s 00 
R. J. Wood, do ERR 2 ORANG 2 eee 164} 23 | 94] 18 | 223) 89% 
L. Grant, do R.R. 2|W. Marvelw....... 163) 25 | 9 | 18 | 203) 89 
A, W. Alton, do RR. 2102 ACS ee 164} 22 | 84] 18 | 213) 863 
S. Phillips, do RR. 2iEarly Abundance.| 16 | 25 | 8 | 16 | 20 | 85 
C. M. Aitcheson, do R.R. 2)/New Century..... | 153| 25 | 8 | 16 | 203) 85 : 
NortH BRUCE AND SAUGEEN 
AGrR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. McKague, 
Woodville. 
Alex. Lamont, Pt. Elgin, Bi A80. fA SOR Toit 1791221 4. 94). 204215) 28824515 
W. J. Pierson, do R.R. 2 Gh een oat 184; 18 | 9 | 194) 23 | 88 |15,1,10 
Ww. S. Airth, dois. ae GO a0 les eee 17.) 28.) 74) 188) 2121-871 
Jno. Witting, do R.R. 3 dO ee enaae 16 | 23 | 9] 18 | 203| 865/15 
W. H. Atkinson, do R:-R. 8 dO ear ha 18 | 16 | 94] 20 | 224) 86 |1 
Jno. Wallace, do R.R. 1 ON cette 17120} 91 19 | 203| 854|1,15 
Chas. Song, Southampton ..... Granary Filler....| 15 | 20 9 | 194] 2038) 84 {15,16 
Alex. Geddes, Pt. Blgin, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 72...... 18 | 141 9 | 19.| 213| 81%)1,15 
Jno. Baker, do R.R. 3/Green Mountain. .| 174) 10 | 10 | 193); 223| 793 AS Lo 
Jas. Scott, do RRO. AAC ee 18.52 9 | 194| 204) 79 |1,15 
A. Upshall, do R.R. 4 do ialowe ena = 18 | 10] 94} 19 | 22 | 783)1,10 
F. W. Elliott, do R.R. 2 slepee ites eae 15/15 | 9 | 198) 198) 78 |15,10,1 
Jas. Clazie, do R.R. 3 Os fy naa 184| 8) 10 | 18 | 23 | 773)1, 
W. H. McClinton, do itt. ee C0) see ee ae 174| 10) 9 | 194) 21 | 77 {1,15 
J. W. Anderson, do .....- OO. pan eens 17 | 10") -94| 194)204| 763)1,15 
Jas. T. Wallace, do ER, dot eee 18 | 8|10]| 19 | 208| 753)1,15,10 
PINKERTON AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. O. Duff, Tara. 
B. Tolton, Walkerton, R.R. 3..)0. A. C. 72...... 174| 24 | 9 | 19 | 224) 92 
H. G. Clark, Paisley, R.R. 2.... Oto teen 174| 23 | 8 | 19 | 218) 89 
H. H. Young, Eden Grove, R.R.2)Amer. Banner. 164] 23 8} 18 | 20 | 854 


Ss tA 1 emai ith ns ic i cis Te ——5 STS PS 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
a ee er et Re [eee | ois ‘ 
Sate | aie £ 
: fl 2 (eeis2 2.1 3 
S Sern es drea ah Saale 2 E 
zs a} S| snlse 8 5 S § 
Competitors in Order of Merit. g a | Ss (ayia sh gy | a a 
3 ee se ache ese aan 
: a| 3) eelzeeise| a] £3 
z Pl alasieea ee] 2 | Ee 
BRUCE.— Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
PINKERTON AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 
= Pinkerton; Pinkerton”)... .: White Wave...... 174) 18 8 | 19 | 214) 84 | 
mepriolim a Wallertomi. scccie . pate ap Aaa | dee sree D5 wieee eo el oat bor i 82 
W. J. Cruickshank, Pinkerton . MO: Menon eames TA 22 eh el ee dat 
feel Garland. Cargillr ii . se dOmeo fem oea: 174) 10 | 8 |. 19 | 22 | 763)1 
Garland Bros., Pinkerton ...... ‘alls Prope AAU eartg 28 15uii2 So dS Wea bre fae 
R. Perdue, Eden Grove ........ Siiwet Ming...) 131620 Go 16k e etl 
MiexmCarrs Gilammiseen sca... a mn Gir daahracate 1297205)-+6. - 16-16. 1-70 
| 
TEESWATER AGR, SOCIETY. | 
| | 
Judge—J. C. Duff, Tara. | 
T. B. Aitkin, Teeswater ...... Bo ARS @ ey Oneal 184} 24 | 8 | 19 | 223) 92 | 
Jos. McKague, CG eee. Bumper King..... 174) 24 8 | 19 |} 223! 91 | 
Re Ae GOULCllIOW Ae, Ol)! & isan & Che ANY Grete ik, 17. | 24 TSE 18,1228) -90 
Alex. McKague, COON rk ote. COV We arta 164) 24 | 78}. 19.| 223] 892 
Wm. McKenzie, ri Cate, ee ae ri Vac a eR ph 17.| 22 | 7s| 19 | 223) 88 | 
Robt. Keith, CO’ tabs ae QO eee 15225 eel | Ziel 83 
Jas. D. Little, NOM acer DOS re cess 15 | 20 | 74} 16 | 213; 80 | 
Cc. J. Thompson, GOl)» bate ues se ak en RE 144} 20 RoE LT. 9S 79 
W. G. Moffat, tie a joer. Si DeTIaAn cs yeas 144) 20 |. 6 | 16 | 193) 76 
W. Marshall, rola toe Pier ach eaeie OPAL Oe 12) catered ss | 1441 20 | 6} 16} 18) 743 
UNDERWOOD AGR. \SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. McKague, 
Woodville, R.R. 4. 
G. H. McKay, Tiverton, BR SIONAL CO. 722. o.” 174) 23 9 | 19 | 214) 90 {5,15 
Carl Kopas, do Pee Rie cor aa: 16 | 22} 9 | 188] 204} 86 |15 
C. T. Nicholson, N. Bruce, R.R.1 GO ree 154| 23 | 8 | 18 | 21 | 853/15 
C. H. Drummond, do R.R.1 reel amd? Paty ea 154| 21 9 | 19 | 20 | 844/15,1 
J. W. Johnston, do FU Sr ened ast tection Reareickat oteae s 16 | 22 S18 120, | Saee! 
We A pesce, eliverton,. H.R. 12.10. Ad Colas... 18_| 15 1: 94f 19 | 22 | 8384/15,1,0 
J. Howe, Paisley, R.R.'4 ...... rss Moe tae eye meta! 164} 19 8 | 18 | 214) 88 |15, 14, 10 
Jas. Johnson, N. Bruce, R.R. 1 COC a oie 174/10 | 98] 19 | 213] 773 15,1 
C. McDougall, Tiverton, R.R. 2 COP ere 164,12 | 9 | 18-214) 77. (1,15,2 
W. McKay, do eles CO Sian sree 16 | 10 | 94} 194] 21 | 76 |1,10,15 
J. B. Struthers, do Rattaca abe k werent ys 17 Wd | 8 8k 218), 754 \ lbs 
T. A. Howe, Paisley, R.R. 4 .. Ogee 154; 12} 8 | 19 | 203) 75 |1,15 
J. R. Hunter, Tiverton, R.R. 2.. Ov tae Sates 16°10 1 °8.) 1782204) 72-1 15,1 
WIARTON AGR.. SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. Schmidt, 
Mildmay. 
W. Lambke,, Wiarton, R.R. 2../Green Mountain..| 18 | 10 | 10 | 19 | 223) 792)1,15,10_ 
D. W. Porter, do ERs eOreie Cun lanes oes 14 | 20 4} 16 | 18 | 753|10,14,15 
A. B. Loney, do R.R. 2..|Granary Filler.. tes + 8 bo 16st 19 774. 16,14 x 
H. F. Loney, do R.R. 2..|Mammoth Cluster. 18 | 10 4} 12 | 23 | 725|1,14,15 


i H.. Loney, Oxenden’—.. 2: INACLONG LS. > ce tore 184)...../ 10 } 18 | 2331 70 14,14,15 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
mi AS. 


10 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
ee ence oe nn nn ne ana 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Oan. 
OATS. 
o 4 ome by E 
a | 8 | 28/28 |» = 
5 RF, Flasiogels | g a 
: oe april cies 
: P ; 4 otlogs| o ° 8 
Oompetitors in Order of Merit. : an a lala sols | S ns 
7 We baer P pees poo] as} om 
: 4 S| geal era rel gs Bé& 
Cas es We artah co cls oe a Nase ie eset tise Nn all Bld oy aS EE 
CARLETON. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
CARLETON CounTy AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. McKay, Mazville. 
A. H. Foster & Son, Richmond, 

Fl IE nl le RA Aa am eR PLS UA POA Av he Nehaleret 7 | 174) 9 | 183}-23 | 85° \2 
J. B. Wilson, Kars, R.R. 2 ..|Banner..........: 134] 22 | 84) 18 | 184] 804)10,4 
T. H. Seabrook, Richmond ....| dO ..........- 14 | 20! 8 | 174| 20 | 79312,4 
M. Seabrook, do R.R.2)/ Imp. Banner..... 16116} 84} 17 | 214} 79 |2 
Gilbert ‘Smith, Stanley Corners, 

TR Rad ee cs le ateitstos he 6 ca ees Banner... ese 17: | 15 |- 91°15 1 204) 7764/2510 
Jas. Seabrook, Stanley Corners, 

FOR Sl ee ele Pele wean erase mp. Banners... « 165115 6 | 184] 204] 76 |2 
Wm. Nixon, Richmond ........ BanOersvicn ae et 144} 18 7 215 21 9 775s12,10 
Jno. Crawford, Oo an ae dO. wav i iawn 167 aie 74) 16 | 213] 78 |5,10,2 
A. C. Lackey, Stanley Corners. ./20th Century..... 14 | 148; 8 | 16 | 18 | 703)2 
Clayt’n Gamble, Richmond,R.R.2|0. A. C. 72...... 134| 18 741.15) 164) -70.42318 

Carp AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. J. Casselman, 
Morrisburg. 

Geo. H. Caldwell, Carp ..... Bauney cece cess 194) 23 | 9 | 19 | 242) 95$/4 
F. S. Caldwell, do eH A CLO Demers orc ec tnanatte 19 | 22 | 94] 18 | 234) 9132/4 
H. K. Hodgins, do 0th Century wesc 184} 23 | 94) 18 | 223) 914/4 
EK. H. Graham & Son, do pal OPA SLOT A aie el atans 174| 18 4; 20 | 234) 8834/4 
Geo. Rivington & Son, do CMLSAMN ELD sts marae oe 182) 22°}. 9 | 10 | 23%) 83 

Jas. H. Wilson, Owe alle PE ee i cones 174, 19 | 98] 15 | 214] 824/15,10 
H. Downey, do Banner akidere ate oe 183} 15 ON ie coseee 

W. G. Rivington, do 6% ta. eee eae 18 | 15 | 10; 14 | 234) 804/4 
W. J. McCord, do Sterlinge: ret. eee 18 | 12 | 10 | 16 | 223) 784/4 

J. McBride, do COwihcairels vereccane 164; 12 | 9 | 16 | 20 | 734)4 

Firzroy AGrR. SOcIEry. 
Judge—H. W. Graham, 
Britannia Bay. 

A? Miller, Galetta, R:R: 1°... ...(9.0A.°C. 72... .a 17 $823 Veer a Suree Wy eile 
Me cReeouriay ssinourn | aes ee Banineriouce. ek 16 | 20 Ou AS 2a S67 ace 
Fort, ELUDG Cplellalt cs feiy cw ae LG Ate Mice Lia ae 6 1} 17 22 1 85 1b 
Moe hee Milleres, (VATN TION cen ees Fmperial 60% 4 16 | 20 QO 188 21 84 
L. Stewart, do RRO VAC wei Area 164} 19 | 8 | 18 | 218) 83 |15 
H. Miller, Galetta, R.R. 1 ...... CO ee ei 16 | 20 7d eal Was fered Wea eee ea ROI 
Kooe Riddell Kinburn Wie. Banner -OlLooe ake 14a F222 8 | 16 | 20 | 80 

Ww. A. Miller, Arnprior, Box 215|/0. A. C. 72.....: 134418 4 2 aAe1O 14227) 7S eo 
A. J. Halpenny, Galetta ....... Banners nen 1671119 % 10-14; (S19 er SalS 
P.M Herrick; iGaletta, RéaR. 10) edo. wines. san 16 | 19 To ALOT Ga 
J. Armstrong, «Kinburn +. .1On A. Gi ta. sen ien Lee 6 je 172) ADs e716 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
SET es SS RST egy ee GRP SER erg RETO NOT IRN] Co aT NEEDY ee TT RRIIGHGTSE. S t 
oy Bea eg pea 3 
5 eB asleep) | E 
c | S| eaiguais | & | 
: z 5 Ww ° ONRe ret etc ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S a| Sag lSstlag | & 3 
8 PS goes sale leo sn 
: ¢| S|ESEez s8| 2) Be 
Z P| mw laslers Ro] 8 Ba 
CARLETON.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) (20) | (25) |(100) 
METCALFE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. N. Sorley, Ottawa. 
R. & J. Woods, Metcalfe ...... PAWer ise Paes 17 | 23 9 | 194} 21 | 894)15,10 
T.-J. Sullivan, Edwards ...... ORIN cee eae 15 | 20 | 5 | 19 | 208) 793)/2,5 
Ge it Acres, Vernon ....:)...6> > GOs heise she 165 |} 17] 6 | 18 | 194] 75$)2,15 
Wm. H. McKeown, Edwards ...| 0th Century..... 15 | 17 8 | 15 | 194} 744/2,15 
P. Anderson, Metcalfe ........ PreaYa WO ete ee es beae 153] 15 6 | 17 | 20 | 784/2,5 
Ben Acres, Wi gitepee Bee cede yee so a nates 153} 15 ; 64) 16 | 20 | 73 [2 
Geo. Acres. COM ek CGE ate aad ns 162} 15°| 7 | 143! 193) 724\2,15 
Andrew Hay, GOsa Seen as Pal ORV Berner es aia's 16°10) * 8 j- 13°) 19271212315 
DUFFERIN. 
DUFFERIN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—k. E. Mortimer, 
Honeywood. 
Mev. Armstrong, Mono 'Mills..)9. A. C. 72....5'. 17 | 20} 84} 19 | 20 | 843 
W. H. Gillespie, Orangeville, R. 
Rem ees oe + .. osx oe, ie ee doz" “saree. 1541 23 | -7 | 174} 19 | 82 
J. H. Jackson, Orangeville,R.R.1j/Banner........... 17 | 18 82} 16 | 18 | 77815 
DUFFERIN CENTRAL AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. McClure. 1 
Arch: Greer, Mansfield, R.R..1..|/Derby........05. 1G 18 Oe) S182 62 
Geo: E. Foster, Honeywood ..../0. A. C. 72...... 16 | 18 8 | 17 | 204} 793\15,1 
Rice Hill, Shelburne, R.R. 4 les aad 14;18 | 8 | 18 | 184} 764/1 
Geo. Best, do R.R. 4 GOW ee wastes 154] 10 | 8 | 18 | 20 | 714|1 
J. S. Richardson, do Rb ive) Russiany os... 143} 16 CO Lear 0s 2 
Alex. McFarlane, Jessopville > White Wave....-.. 1441 16] 7 | 17 | 153} 70 
East LuTHER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. McClure, 
Norval, R.R. 2. 
H. Berry & Son, G’d.Valley, R.R.3)0, A. C. 72....... 14; 18 | 8 | 17 | 203) 774 
N. Eastwood, GOs here Ores a ers oe 15 | 20 Teed ess Ea ets 
Wook. Turner, do R.R.3 Owe chia 182/°17:} .8 | 15'| 20 | 734 
A. Campbell, BOG aes eters Abundance....... TASTES ATG TS 7s 
W. Richardson, Cour RR ee At Oe (2 ae oa. 134|.15>}- 7} 7°18 1-19 17472812, 14 
DUNDAS. 
MounNTAIN AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. R. Bradley, Kars. 
J. H. Higginson, Inkerman White Wave...... 15° 1-21 84| 20 | 22 | 864)15 
W. G. Timmins, do do LZ IGS GF £8 224 Bb feeb 
Geo. Timmins, do ; do 16 | 20 4| 18 | 214) 84 [5 
Thos. Carlyle, Osgoode, R.R. 4;Banner.......... 174| 17 74| 174) 234| 83 |2 
Herb. Walter, Winchester, R.R.3)Danish.......... 1641 18 | 843) 18 ) 214} 82515,15 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


ie APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
Z oie 
Z wb E 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = > de 
‘ 2|c8 
: z| 3 
DUNDAS.—Oontinued. (20) (25) 
MOUNTAIN AGR. Sociery.—Con. | 
R. K. Graham, S. Mountain ..|0. A. C. 72...... 164| 16 
R. Mulholland, do >.|Newmarket.:.. .. 18 | 14 
M. Henderson, do mea DALAT ety Cia ek 16 | 15 
S. D.. Thorpe, do $3] FO NET gions cs eee 144 17 
P. Scott, do Bt) MUA. Fe Co Raphiee eiiveaes Laas 
WINCHESTER AGR, SOCIETY. 
| 
Judge—Geo. R. Bradley, Kars. 
H. Annable, Winchester, R.R. 2)0. “A. C. 72..... 164| 19 
A, Christie, do R.Re2| 20th Centuryas =. : 164| 20 
W. Moffat, COs ee cee OAL GA? oes 164) 20 
S. F. Fulton, Chesterville ....- Siberian......:.. 164} 20 
Thos. Edgerton, Winchester ....,Amer. Banner....| 153] 18 
Ri. Anderson, 700: 7" .'.3.4= (Banner isc. 153} 20 
Hy. .J. -Ghristic, GO. > “users halen 10) PA Con Tle rece 134] 20 
A. Edgerton, LO see bait tte ce GO oe). a tear 16 | 20 
Ry W. Justus: do R.R. 3/Rennie’s E. 
Vielder...sate rape 144) 18 
H. Robinson, LOsee Leaner cratte we 0): iAP) Ca he eee 15.45 
Wm. Hamilton, Chesterville ../Banner.......... 154} 12 
Wm. Johnston, Winchester .|20th Century..... 134] 17 
DURHAM, f 
CARTWRIGHT AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Thos. Hall, Brooklin, 
KF. Taylor, Blackstock <....... Prince Royal.....| 164) 24% 
J. G. Marlow, Burketon, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 72..-... 174) 234 
L. E. Mountjoy, LO iG Ue Cees Trisht..creeat ames 164} 24 
N. H. Marlow, do RRS MO CAC Tate see 17 | 224 
W. C. Ferguson, Blackstock ... MO! C dere aera 174; 193 
Jno. Mountjoy, Nestleton ...... Derby cu 20 sees 144] 233 
S. McLaughlin, dO -) Sale ae Granary Filler... .| 174| 20 
Jpedie Lay.or, "Sey ha ee sayy Prince Royal..... 19 | 15 
A. W. Wright, do Ri 20 Ae CFT Ae eet 163) 20 
Newton Taylor, Burketon ..... Sensations we ..es 3 | 23 
Fred. Gibson, 0 eas SLETiiD ook ws eee 15a ek 
Mitterook AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—Thos. Hall, Brooklin. 
T,. A. Kelly, Fraserville, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 72...... 18 | 24 | 
W. Brown, Millbrook, R.R. 3..|Dew Drop........ L723 
D. Sutton, do RR aoc OwAseCe 1255. ae LS 42s 
R. MeCamus, Idavicnes «5% dO) Aja aaa ee 17. | 223) 
W. Rew Sharpe, d0°7 . 23 foes Hamner eon 17 |} 24) 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10) 


wie 


wi 


wi 


Nor-)-l OM~ANMO O10 =~) 


wie 


— 


“1H OO CH 


wie 


332/48 
Pvets 
a Sl gy, 
2 'o| 34 
eg Say) ms 
(20) (25) 
13.7) 223) 
Ly se22 
18 | 21 
Vila2ie 
17 | 70 | 
18 | 22 
16.228 
LG 214) 
15 | 21 | 
18 | 204 
16 | 20 | 
18 | 204) 
12 | 203 
15 | 20 
Late be 
154) 214 
15 | 19 
49 | 213 
18 4022 4 
19 | 204 
19 | 22 
18 | 214 
Livire2 
£223 
17 | 228 
18 | 204 
18 | 18 
15 | 20 | 
19 | 2t4 
19 | 214 
194) 204 
19 | 204 
194: 19 


tWeeds in competitors 
fields. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


10 
15,4 
2,15 
$115 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
OATS. 
5 
Oompetitors in Order of Merit. 8 
re) 
F 
ov) 
= 
DURHAM.—Oontinued. 
MititprooK AGR. Sociery.—Con. 
B. -Anderson, Bailieboro ..:... OFA eC ae as 
T. McCamus, Millbrook, R.R. 2) do 
Jas. McCamus, do R.R. 2 do 
J. W. Hamilton, do Rik. | Banner el en oe 
N. Belch, do BEE See) (1 Bis ge ae 
G. Armstrong, do Wa RTC sie aly coon ore 
Ase J.-F allis, do Puree (ye Ar Po ie we 
A. J. Henderson, do Hikpeeow. Giant ccc ic ae. 
H. L. Moncrief, Bailieboro i aea tS lala etna ides 
L. Fallis, Millbrook, R.R. 3 A et 
mera.) MeKnight, 4 dO.) © 23.3. Banner... 2 o. 2 0. 
N. M. Henry, do NAA ca 8 Laem cat haa 2? poe a 
ELGIN. 
ALDBOROUGH AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jno. Hamilton, 
Wallaceburg, R.R. 5. 
feed. kelly “Rodney. RiRy.2:402. A. Cy 72) 220. * 
Carl Vanetter, GorrR Rr. Ce I ane Se 
tA. Kerr, do» E.R. 3 0 ng hs CRN er 
M. W. Purcell, Wardsville ... Ca aed Cote ory hs 
W. A. Kelly, Rodney, R.R-.2... COs ak. at Mae 
B. Partridge, West Lorne, R.R. 1) Granary Filler. 
D. A. Purcell & Son, Wardsville) Amer. Banner.. 
Dv W. iiavens.. ROdNECY, “Run, U21IO, Aw CO. 272) aed. 
Thos. Haywood, Wardsville ....|Amer. Wonder. . 
eA. - King, dom RRS LiGothian 5. s ea 
C. Campbell, do Palette AN hace to ae a 
Arch. Leitch, Jr., do R.R. 1;/Amer. Wonder. 
Maren, MacColl, Rodney, RR 2.) Os A. CiG2k5, 1k 
D. Carmichael, W. Lorne, R.R. 1 a Rs re eh ae are 
J. F. McGregor, Wardsville, R. 
ETSI Fi Se cratst cies oc Seek! a3 ciisio a ele GOW a oe See: 
Jas. Kelly, Rodney, R.R:..2°...- Cicer tate 
J. E. Hubbard, Wardsville, Rel CO vere amare 
Alex. Gardiner, Rodney, R.R. 1 CO wSee es wien 
J. Hesseneaur, doy oh Rave Oar weiner 
A. Winger, Wardsville ........ Banner wu. cee 
A. Wehlann, Rodney, R.R. 2../Storm King...... 
A. Green, GO pei. tee Oke BANDOET ua alia bios 
Wilson Turk, Wardsville ..... RE a 8 cic ee Nereis St 
Wm. Kelly, Rodney, R.R. 2 .../Granary Filler.... 
i 
STRAFFORDVILLE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—John Hamilton, 
Wallaceburg, R.R. 6. 
Prrericnottsn Aylmer. thik 1a JOGSAL CO, 12. co. 
Wim. Abell, do Rakin; CON peer aoe 
Wm. Holtby, Corinth vee see ee eli sees eevee eee 


*General appearance. 


Freedom from weeds. 


T’reedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


/ 


pay 
(om 
Se 


MHOONO WTO OOOO 


9 


TO|hrk 


WIA Wi 


CO SO MH ~1~100 CO CO OO 1 © 


Wl leh Nok tt 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
| kinds of grain. 
tYield and quality 


1S 


183 
163 


\ 


Totals of scores. 


13 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


tWeeds in competitors’ 
fields. 


14 
15 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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ea eae cee dfn idee oe ene eee Eh 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
EG 
o a aes) ne 3 
a} #| 52/28 |» : 
& aI Blas oor ne oy 
: g| legless |e] § 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ai > ees BG bs as Sat A 
‘ a| a|ssle35] gal 3 = 
© 5 Th SH) Her od ec a a Su 
H gos | Sal suaec as $3 
4 O) Elma lere es) Be 
ORR utes et eG a aa Ace al ee ee 
ELGIN.— Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)}| (20) | (25) (100) 
STRAFFORDVILLE AGR. SOCIETY. 
—COontinued. ~ 
H. Yeandle, Straffordville Siberlan,a.- <u... 184. 214; 8 | 19 | 198| 863/15 
L. High, do ve PO AS CL Ts tempat 18 | 224) 7] 19 | 194| 86 |14 
‘Jno. Holtby, Corinth, R.R. 1.. dO ti. ee 184] 224; 9 | 16%, 19 | 853/15 
S. M. Dennis, CO dia tects aan 20th Century..... 16 | 22 | 9 | 183] 163} 88 |15 
G. Mitchell, Eden, R.R. 1 ..... OAPI YT cane 16 | 224] 84] 19 | 164} 824)15,14 
TS COOK s COLNE feast | cys tee ee whe eee 184} 22 | 9 | 18 | 198) 82 |15 
EH, Hatch, Straffordville ...... OAC 2 aera 16 | 22 | 74} 19 | 173) 82 |15 
F. Procunier, dO eee doh Tete 174| 214) 74) 173] 17 | 81 {15 
RW. irby,. Corinth <s. hss elas. sake ae eee 16 | 214; 8 | 17 | 184] 81 15 
H. E. Hoshal, Springfield, R.R.2)Banner.......... 174) 15 | 74! 18 | 22 | 80 |15,2 
w. A. Mitchell, Straffordville ..;0. A. C. 72...... 164| 21 S| T7217 | 280-3 1415 
! 
ESSEX. 
AMHERSTBURG, ANDERDON AND 
MALDEN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Thos. Creighton, 
Mooretown. 
Jas. Martin, Amherstburg, RRP Oa ACT ane 193} 24 | 10 | 20 | 23 | 96% 
W. Sellars, do R.R.2 CLO Digit, vere 19 | 25} 9 | 19 | 234! 954 
Thos. Deslippe, dO Mer eee: Mortgage Lifter..| 174] 25 | 8 | 20 | 21 | 918 
B. A. Deneau, N. Malden, R.R. 1)/Banner.........- 164| 24 | 9 | 18 | 238) 90% 
F. Pettypiece, Auld, R.R. 1 ..../0. A. C. 72...... 174| 24 gj519 | 22.40 904 
Forest Pigeon, N. Malden dO Sal eins 17°15 28: 12787) S192) 23490 
Frank McGee, . do dO Toy aaa 17.1 2371 % 84749 |W) 218) 88s 
R. Langlois, Amherstburg, R.R.1 GO vst ee eee 16 | 25 | 9| 16 | 214) 873 
M. Enderby, do R.R.2;Wide-Awake..... 164) 19 | 9 | 20 ; 212) 86 
Alex. Sinasac, Jr., Auld, RB LO SAS 4 ee 16 | 18 g | 19 | 228) 834/15 
Wm. Bailey, Amherstburg, R.R.2|New Zealand..... reba Pat g | 16 | 21 | 80 {10 
w. C. Anderson, do R.R.1|Marguerite....... 14 | 18 g | 19 | 194) 798)15 
G. H, Anderson, do RRQ ALC. (12. aee eee 103| 24 | 9} 12] 21 | 763 
Winpsor AND NortH HSSEX 
Aacr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Thos. Creighton, 
Mooretown. 
F. J. Ure, Maidstone, R.R. 3 ..jO. A. C, 72..<... 19 | 24 § | 19 | 234] 934 
P. McKinley, Tecumseh, R.R. 2}Amer. Banner....| 19 | 24 8 | 19 | 224! 924 
E. Durocher, Windsor, R.R. |1)....-....-+.0e00: 17 | 24 9 1162/9238. 4.589 
N. Dumouchelle, do Ray Ela Peg en tea eum No adit 16 | 22 9 | 18 | 22] 8&7 
P. M. Major, Belle River, R.R. l].......-...+0e-e- 18 22 8 | 15 | 22 5 
M. Morand, Jackson Corners ..j.-...-++-+++eeee- 15 | 21 8 | 17.) 23) 84115 
Thos. Jobin, Maidstone .......)..-...---seeeeees 16°51 22.1-°8 1216-1214) 8384 
A. Ouellette, Windsor, R.R. 1..].......---- ee eeee 16 | 20 TA li Nees Aes 
D: Senllouis, Tecumseh, R.R. 1.].......---- eee eee 16 | 18 8 | 16 | 214) 793/14 
A Soullears: Windsor, Ri LEY. (eee we ew ai a 14°] 16.) 905-13 2) asa 
P. J. Clapp, Tecumseh, R.R. 2.!Amer. Banner....) 154] 16) 9 12 119) 718/10,15 . 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


we 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
® oA + Jt 3 
a| 8 | 28123 |» 3 
2 a 5 a3 So gl a PA a 
abe | E Al elssiseeee | 8] 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 8 a | a |aglashls | & A 
3 a| #| 88/285] 38] 3 fi 
o i) 3g oa o Fa ee na 
5 Foo ered fates Pee 3 3S 33 
Z S| E|ESIERSES| 8 | Be 
FRONTENAC. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
KINGSTON IND, AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. E. Gray, 
Elgin, R.R. 3. 
Aythur=Day, Portsmouth, RoR TOU A.C. 12.20... 19 | 23} 9 | 194) 24 | 944/15 
Jas. Henderson & Son, do R.R. dos iae wls 18 | 23 | 9 | 194) 224) 92 |10,4,15 
Wm. Gordon, Kingston Mills .. CLOvseas a noes, 18 | 23 | 84} 183] 233) 914)10,15 
Jas. B. Baxter, Kingston, R.R. 1 (5 Ce ae GSS A Vise 2306 Os) IS te22eeSletG 2.15 
J. S. Sibbilt, do Reno. Oss gy ect W328: * -84alOsi 214) 897110745195 
W. J. Hunter, Kingston Mills ..|Welcome......... 174} 23 | 9 | 18 | 21 | 884)15,10 
fee) ee Waddie Wine stone hake, 110. PAs Oe 72 va cae 16.) 22 84; 18 | 213] 86 |10,15 
CG. A. Kincaid; do Rikeel Os MEAS Fee 17 | 20 | 84; 18 { 204] 84 |10,4,15 
J. L. F. Sproule, Westbrook ... User Saye oe 164; 19 | 8%} 18 | 20 | 82 15,10 
H. J. Simpson, Cataraqui ...:. BaviMer ec crs he oe | 14 | 20 | 83} 184; 20 | 81 |4,10 
G. B. Finnegan, Kingston, R.R. 1;Washington...... 164; 19 | 9 | 16 | 194) 80 |4,15,10 
Ger Rovers) Kingston,) H.R, 1. .| YeloRussian. ...04 TAN SOLE Se1O) 19h 79 va LON IS 
WoLFE ISLAND AGR. (SOCIETY. “i 
Judge—Wm. E. Gray, 
HKigin, R.R. 3. 
Arthur Hall; ‘Wolfe Island ..../Banner.......... 174| 24 | 9}; 19%) 23 | 93 |10 
Wm. Allum,: dOwsR Resi On A) CVs tse. elisa: 24 7. 84). 20) ?225)..92 
Jas. Grant, COgehchwmel banner ses oi 18 |-232| 9 | 19 | 22 | 914/4,10 
H. McCready, AOE Sea Ge at ae re kaNs 174).23 | <9 |) 19.2224). 91 .14,10 
F. M. Baker, do Be Ge eae A ee A 174} 23 | 8 | 194] 215! 893/4,10 
Bemiewoodmant), (doR RA) do olasl diya. 164} 24} 9] 19 | 298| 89 (4,15 
Ace Hough, CLO WA PRU ALWORCLG 8) Mts ciecch at oahsks 17 |-222} 74) 19 | 223] 883/5,10,4 
Wm. Cooper, COguRittara) Dew. TOD... eos: 164) 224)0 7 1-19.) 21 4.86 110 
Geo. McDonald, ee RecA lat Uren Sage eS ecole A 153} 22°| 64) 19 | 204} 834)4 
G. W. Keyes, do RR 30, AOC. 72...... 13 | 2241 9 | 19 | 19 | 824/4,10 
J. W. Niles, do R.R: l/Amer. Banner....| 13 | 22 | 7 |. 18 | 214| 814/4,10,15 
Ht) tial, do Pee COL @entuny ssn 144! 23 | 7 | 164] 20] 81 |9,4 
Craig Russell, do R.R. 4/Washington...... 154} 19 | 9 | 18 | 19 | 803/4,10 
Wm. Kyle, do Mts! RANT EL is ates acy ce T4222 be Gol 18 420. 80), 5, Lo 
GLENGARRY. 
KENYON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. G. Gourlay, Ottawa. 
Thos: Blaney; Maxville’s ai.tu.,. Siberian. cesses. 174; 24 | 8 | 18 | 23) 90% 
A. A. McLeod, Dunvegan ..... Banirer co y.c ec ces 18 e228 S19 22° 89 
Maeteearkinstalix Atholiiv oy... GO os nates aes 17 | 25 Wg jan ay a) ed as 8} 
N. Campbell,.Moose Creek, R.R.1} do .......+... 164; 21 | 83] 19 | 203) 853 
Dee eM hood, pOUNVOLAN Woke wt... panes ee ISL. | LO! TS ZT Ba 
Fred. McLeod, do PSA OS hie cag Mer hares g USNS eg tar Pot a by i AAS Mas 
Peer CUNGAYs MAX VILIG Jeb icant: ‘Si Deriaw: ss. 5..6.2% ans 144; 17 | 74} 194] 213) 80 
Jers. Campbeh Athol: 5) 25 ses Banners. .iec ce ta 154} 204} 7 | 17 |19 | 79 
N. K. McLeod, Dunvegan ..... 20th Century..... 17 | 164) 8 | 164) 203) 783 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
Bre Se Ves : 
: e( 2|fge/2 1,1] 3 
te a a S| 3 rs) 
} z R| B|ESlgea eB | 8 : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. rs a| a (aglagws | 3 
‘ a} g|s8ie8s| 88] 3 & 
2 i S| CHO alg Stole oie 
z 2) S| SElSez sa| 3 $3 
Z GATE (dee |S ee) oe SPS eae 
| 
GLENGARRY.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)} (20) | (25) |(100) 
Kenyon Acr. Socrery.—Con. 
N. D. McLeod, Dunvegan ...... OFFA Oe ae ee nee 17si2t6 TIALS oO aes 
Jno. Nicholson, Maxville, R.R. 1)Banner..........: 15° 620) -6yRd 7 Sel 9 a7. 
J. J. Cameron, do RUBE acd Gee eee 15 | 17 Sy Sie 1S Gba05 
Chas. Morrow, CO vaBe oh stats COG, akc aetna 14 | 15 Bo spe oes 
Chas. Blaney, OO.) We get. CLO N es vag eaten 13st 16c) 8 Greta ok? ane 16 
Sr. LAWRENCE VALLEY AGR. 
SocIetTy. 
Judge—J. W. Hess, 
Trenton, R.R. 2. | 
Jas. Boden, Williamstown ..... Scottish Chief..../ 16 | 22; 8 | 18; 19) 83 |15 
F. Robertson, (LO mace cir. OetAn Co 7 2ite. sg 14.) 208) 029. 182i Ses 
Thos. Munroe, Lancaster .....).2+¢ see eee eee ee 16)}°20..) ~ Ss oL G42) iw B2riaee 
J. P. Snider, Bainsville, R.R. 1)Early Angus...... 16} 174} 9 | 18 | 21 | 813)2,15 
G. H. Goodfellow, Williamstown|Irish............: 16/1 20 | 8) hvlba) 22: 4481 
F. W. Fraser, Lancaster ...... SLDCEIAN (hase te 16/18 | 9 | -173|°20 | -80% 
Wm. Condie, Bainsville, R.R. 1)0. A.C. 72...... 15 | 16 84-19 11:22 1 80.42 
Thos: Graig, Lancaster (3..8.l0s «2 Banner ..0 sees ime Fala Es 8 | 174|-21 | -794|2 
DoJ .«“McGrevor, Martintown.\2)4.00 Ft, .g ees: 14 PAS SNS 2h 
J. D. MeLennan, Lancaster ..../--..-.----...+..- 13.118 (28) A821 i aeloo2 
Wm. Mitchell, Bainsville, R.R. 1|/Siberian......... 14 | 18 TPS 20 Ae eee 
P. S. Snider, do R RAV OGARC Ae ae 15°): 180b $8.) 6200. Fiala 2 
J. McNaughton, Williamstown. .|Scottish Chief....| 14 | 18 TAT A 21h ol Toh 
Geo. McRae, Bainsville .......! Amer, Banners. ).14 4) 17 7218-20." 76 428 
ATA YMeLennan: lancaster ia. LEIsss eae el 13 | 18 Ta l6 AO eo hake 
Wm. Wightman, do Bie calt Secs ob oi wale, cane eee 12 7218 7 hla 19-40 fearloet 
J. W. Clarke, do AP ah eine et Mee AERC ine Ont i a B34 8 p71) 204-238 
J. Goodfellow, , do pee WL FUR TL oA terenanere sen ited Lue S TI 167t-19 jfeete 
GREY. | 
Hottanp Agar. ‘SOcrEeTy. | | 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, | 
Creemore. | 
W. I. Bryans, Chatsworth, R.R.3)New Zealand..... 7A 26.4 10 8s 2k 
Jno. McKenzie, do RR BIOS AOC Taw aera ay! 17 | 24] 9 | 184} 22 | 903 
R. S. Lee, do Rat HO rier nates 17°) 24 4°78. FSP 230 A 
Mac Cameron, Owen Sound, 

FUSER Abie eae aire etrele show eee + 0 ca yltvaeee ae 17 | 23! 9 | 18 | 222) 894/14 
Geo. Milson, Chatsworth, R.R. 3 Os ee, sees 1 22 1 SOE 10 TGR aeons 
E. P. Hammill, do RB 4Banner. ae ease os 16 | 24 | 88] 17 | 22 | 873 
Wm. Halliday, do RB, BiG GA OMIA ees ais TEP 20h OS 18622 das iio 
V. Barber, Owen Sound, R.R. 4/--------- eee eee 16 | 214) 9 | 18 | 22 | 863'1 
J. MeDonald, Chatsworth, R.R.3}).....--+e ee eee ees 1a 22 $6519 1) 22 a sGeds 
G. Hamilton, Owen Sound, R.R.4).------ eee ee ee ees 16°19) 9 | 19 £224) 854151 
T. Leavens, Chatsworth, R.R.4.)...---.- eee reese 16 | 19 Sul 284" 844k 
Wm, Bye, Owen Sound, R.R. 4)...--- eee ee ee eees Utes QO 154 24 1 881y14 
L. Mannerow, Desboro, R.R. 1..|0. A. C. 72...... 16 | 19 8 PalTe) 22 Soepk 
R. A. Price, Owen Sound, R.R.3 OS he AAI h ee 13°) 24 LO AT AZO ea 
R. J. Jordison, ~ do Rep ae oa Ree arn [ee 22k 77S) MOD eis 
J. McCombe, Chatsworth, R.R.1'$1,000............ 13 | 18 OS T8204 278 att 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


x 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
il eshte ae 5 
a | es l|eeies [2 $ 
be kK 5 aoloe :| 4 a A 
= S| diesiguais | § g 
Gompetitors in Order of Merit. FS ee EY Ea tal gy aiuke Bi 
3 Bie calesceaa ere ae 
: ¢) El Eseesss| =| 8: 
bs P| ElES|Ets Rs) g | Fe 
(20) | (25) | (10)} (20)! (25) |(106) 
GREY .—Continued. : 
KEPPEL AGR. SOCIETY, 
{ 
Judge—Jno. McDiarmid, : 
Lucknow. 
Geo, McKenzie, Kemble, R.R: 210s A.C. T1200: 18 | 234| 94) 194] 23 | 9384/15 
M. Bedell, TO PALE erat terre eretahte he eaten 17 | 24} 93! 20 | 224] 98 
H. Hurlbut, CD aes Se, F Deny settee 16 | 23 | 10; 201 21 | 90 
Dan? Davidson, North Keppel .:[ do ........02.. 16 | 21 9 | 18 | 214] 8521|15,12 
A. Cameron, Hast Linton _....|Golden Russian...| 164} 21 | 8 | 17 | 21 | 832/15.14 
Doug. Davidson, Kemble, R.R. 1/Prince Royal..... 15 | 21 Ss ST 22 lesotrlper4 
Chas. Garvie, CO Baa ee CLO ne eae 154! 20 9 | 164) 214} 824/15,14,16 
Thos. Johnston, CLO lume ste sect & Oma Gr tok onaee 163; 18 | 10 | 17 | 204) 82 |1,15,10 
Lynn Hurlbut, Gorman ieee Se sia crete eae aa ee 143) 20 9} 18 | 20 | 813/15,13 
F.. Davidson, do Re tT Baanere ges o.6...s 161 17 pe ey | Bra eel td Ba ara 
Ed. Johnston, do FERS Sei Viva che ec 144! 18 Seu 10a cea ty ees Leek 
} 
KiILsytH AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—Jno, McDiarmid, | 
Lucknow. 
Bee, Onald, Lard. hile) sks panne ry. wesw. 19-4247 10° 7 19 Pode 06 
1, TEE. Coulter, O’en Sound, R.R.3/Amer. Beauty..... 1841 25 | 9} 19 | 24) 952 
Wieusreen,. vara, RRL 5...) Banner oe: on sis ©a 172} 24 | 10 |} 19 | 23 | 932/14 
Albert Fleming, do R.R. sae (a A ea Pease Se Nae 9 | 20 | 214; 912 
Vecbarber Owen. soul, bos 0 s,s wees sees | 184 20 | 9 | 19 | 234] 90 |1,15 
Seas Leming, do ENS) 500 4. oieot an gx ote 164 24:1 9 | 19 | 21°] 892 
G. A. Sargeant, CLO teh She oa pO. eA ONT 22 eee ee 174| 20 9} 18 | 24 | 883]1,15 
J .A. Forgrave, do He host a Banner awe en ee | 164|.18 9} 18 | 23 | 84211,14,15 
Melville Lynn, GOmpeeeta Fao eet rier 17°, 974\° 9 | 178) 22-7 83.11.15 
Weir lemines-t ara, rh. Rol, bie s1On AL Ge lok. a Lise t7 84; 18 | 22 | 824/1,15 
Geo. <Wrylie, Kilsyth... ..,<-.. Bannerer eae os 16 | 18 Oe bevel Ge eee oe 
Br GATVIO, Lalas oR. Rye S50) sitre's COs Me eee sr 16 | 18 Teas POI To i 4 
Deer lavaddell,) Kilsyth +... ote Silver. Mine. <....':'; git Osa es Af SHEL 2g te t4er5 
MARKDALE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J Coke, Erin. 
J. buchanan, Mlesherton, R.R: diOsA. ©. 720 3.5... 18 | 18 | 91 19 | 213] 853/1,15 
FE. McLoughry, Markdale, RR... GOtein Cas once a3 154} 20 | 8 | 20 | 20 | 838/15 
Earl Davis, do R.R. 4 SIT? Lait 144; 20 | 9 | 194) 19 | 82 |15 
Jas. Findlay, do ReR74 COS nee 154; 20 | 8 | 194) 16 | 79 |15,14 
David Foster, do EULER Al Siete Verse Rew ev cass Ta 45 4 9. L938 203 78 
Wm. McLoughry, do TURAN disede ous 0 15} 19) 9) 194)-15 | 774/15 
J. A. Halbert, do Rise COnw sc eteiae 154| 17 4 Loa Loc los 
F. Boland, do R.R. 4/Granary Filler | 154] 18 T1814 Taki, 15 
T. L. Mercer, CUP a EWE. bee AM Rie eet Ce 72 oy so ece w 17 |} 10 elgg ic 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


GREY.—Continued. 


MEAFORD AND ST. VINCENT 
AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 


Judge—Wilson Black, Stroud. 


Wm. Pollock, MeatordAsr. «2 - 
Wm. Camp, OSes att hake 
W, A. Johnson, GOV wh vine ahs 
¥,. J. Eaton, GO) Uae hoo 
J. M. Gardener, CLO" Pe lnae teseets 
Cc. R. Shields, CO ieee ie 
E. E. Martin, CL QUE hee ee tee te 
A. Mason, COT acorn 
J. E. Lougheed, CLOx wares apetene 
A. McVittie, (LON aeitetiekets 7s 
Hy. Boyes, CO mie ecoests 


NoRMANBY AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—J. A. Kernahan, 
Maxwell, 

JAS BOOU CA YLOU It kt Oui. es 
J} eAlliston, Neustadt; Rind s. 
A. Huehn, do 
Josmiroessel AYLOM,  haltepl perccacs 
J. W. Hollwig, Carlsruhe, R.R.. 
Henry, 2 Hill, sAyion, HiRS te... 
Chas. Holm, GO fait tee ee 
Jno. Bickel, Mildmay, R.R. 4 .. 
Wm. Marshall, Neustadt, R.R. 1 
H, A. Duneman, do 


eecerrvrevee 


ooceeee 


OspREY AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Coke, Erin. 


A. J. Brownridge, Maxwell .... 
Angus Morrison, do 2% 

R. J. Alliston, Feversham 
J. A. Kernahan, Maxwell 
G. W. McDonald, McIntyre 
EK. Hawton, Feversham 
W. H. Grey, Maxwell 
F. J. D. Spofford, Eugenia .... 


eevee 
b +e16| #40) 
eee 
or wae) 4) 16 10 18 


eee were ee ee 


PRICEVILLE AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—kR. R. Fleming, Orton. 


Wm. Paton, Priceville, R.R. 3.. 
O. Konold, do Habe ules 
D. Nichol, do Fe TR ome 
Robt.aknoex Proton. RR. Toa. 
Jos. Ferris, Priceville, R.R. 3.. 


OF COMPETITIONS 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. AZ 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
: Blears |p = 
5 | B/E8i3.18 | a 3 
nQ Gs) o 
2 2) g/esidusls | & 8 
5 by ion oan a ati | s 
: 208 SS) ee aen | oes) ae 
Z P) mes |GRa RS] 2 pe 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
Baniwers cite: ake ae 18.| 192 -9.| 184) 223; 77 {1,15 
COS Cee a eee 16°) °222)° 95)" 19°34, 205), 86 AL 
Ol ee ace | tee 164) 22 | 8 | 18 204) 85 |15,14 
COP ie a treater 17.) 145) 9 418.122) 802to, 4c) 
Da ruiS Wel aeastn ct oben 14 | 194; 9 | 18 | 194) 80 (2 
CO TRG ae nae TTS 14 OS) 1S 2 a Sad 
Granary Filler....| 174) 13 | 8 | 19 | 214; 79 j1 
Banter) gece 162) 154. 9; 18 | 20 | 78s)1 
Sheffield Standard. 163) 15 | 8 | 18 | 20 | 773/1,2 
Banners. saceine: Tbe 14 7 LS 19s eiesel 
La vwiaes eatery 144; 15 | 74 18 | 18] 78 j1 ES 
Ree Sas fer pores ee 19 | 24 98) 18} 23} 933 
OE TAS Cte ter crane es 18.) 24) 6 95) 20 1622.08 
G0 hare ee 174) 227)0 74 We 21a sba 
Mammoth Cluster 17 |-23 | 6 | 18 | 22 | 86 
Danish Island....| 144) 23 | 9} 18 | 19 | 833|15 
Oo 17 1.20: 8 |..16-| 22, |» 8315.2 
On AT Ci Agee, ae 1B) ( 2385 Db 19.1220 5) aa 
Loci tree 174| 12 | 98| 19 | 234] 818 
Banne#,.. Son 16 IZ Se Ge) Asie bee 
BurMett cee ade ot TG YMASF lob OT ee 
OSA SAG OST maser 174} 20 | 9j| 19 | 20 | 853)15,1 
$1,000 6. sit aeinees 17 | 15) 9 | 19 | 194} 794/1,16 
OMA MC ee kaes. 154} 17 | 9 | 18 | 19} 783/1,15 
NO) emits one 154} .16 4299. PLS A 19 Wh eae 
THA Ren eee 16 42200 283) 15-18 46 Tilo 
Ode eat Chali Mae bn: 185) 22 VAT olS el aie an 
Banier.2 pees 17.4 10 9 185) 19 2738 Oat 
OE EL isaac ee 144) 12 | 38219 518 Heres 
OSA Cae 12 Shr 20 | 244; 8 | 18 | 25 | 953 
Banner ote es 164} 244] 9 | 20 | 25] 95 
CanePMidess cused 20 124 128°). 16.1 25 4 298 Nao 
OR ALAC Tae 20 | 16; 10] 20 | 25] 91 |1,10 
Ooo ee 20.).15.| 10 |: 20 | 25} 90 1,2 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 


Competitors in Order of Merit, 


Name of variety. 


GREY .—Oontinued. 
PRICEVILLE AGR. SocireETy.—Con. 


saseeLUIner  Ericeville his oO el OicA, (CO. T2505. oe 
Thos. Nichol, do R.R. 1..;Mammoth Cluster. 
DeieanippelleCeyion.. R.Re#1.5 cSiberiant.. os s%. 
Wm. W. Ramage, Varney, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 72...... 
D. MacMillan, Priceville, R.R. 3)Northern Pride... 


PROTON AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—J. A. Kernahan, 
Maxwell. 


W. Lonsway, Corbetton, R.R. 3)Sensation........ 
Rich. Cronin & ‘Son, Riverview, 


go 2S Beet hae Sb rllaigh a Ame Rng Russtance cents os 
Ernest Ebel, Corbetton ........ Bonanza... .s 
NNO As shan: DunGgalk? RRL OetA Cr TZ... S.. 
J. W. Hanna, do — RR.2' Dew Drop..e..... 
R. N.. Fowler & ‘Son, do R.R.2/Yel. Russian...... 
W. H. Russell, do R.R.4\Sensation........ 


fee eNichollis7&. Son, Corbetton) “do 2... a. oe 
J. A. Russell, Dundalk, R.R. 4;Ligowa.......... 
Geom bel. eC orpettons ino. os,< | DANNET. ves 38 
jase ooulLer ~Dundalk, Hoke Le. Dew Drop 24e.ec. 
W. H.: Green, do Ted SE SOW acs sgt he es 


ROCKLYN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wilson Black, Stroud. 


Peo uReid: « GOTiINe ees se shds <> On Ase Cn paves 
G. L. Sewell, Meaford, R.R. 2.. 
Jno. Yeadell, Rocklyn, R.R. 2..;Abundance....... 
go weererry, Mairmount. ).)..... Regn banner> >. ..s 
Jo J. Johnston,. Markdale, R.R: 2)0. A. C..72.....: 
Wet accon «Rocklyn& RR. 8 2 Banner cine. =i 
M. Abercrombie, Meaford, R.R.4|New Century..... 
J. McKnight, do R.R.4 COMer. bette ee 


SoutH Grey AGrR, Society. 
Judge—R. R. Fleming, Orton. 


wo endge, Durham. Re. l.)oo os OG AS GAs tine 
Jos. A. Dixon, Varney, R.R. 1 ..)/Banner.......... 
pre Barber, Lurham, H.R. 32.5. 
H. G. Brigham, Allan Park, 
PRAT a i ere ora aaa ohn eld COsG Ps deans 
Jas. W. Mather, Hanover, 'R.R. 1 GOP as 
R. T. Edwards, Markdale, R.R. 1;: Mammoth Cluster. 
ee Ae OL UL AM eH ReALe oy ot stared ene «carehe 
Alex. Grierson, Harrow, R.R. 1;Banner.......... 
Wo iGe«Blyth. Varney. «2.020, New Sensation... 
Ceo hitchie, _Durnam, R.Ri 1e.Sterling. «2.0.2... 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


*General appearance. 


Freedom from weeds. 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


t Yield and quality 
of grain. 


Totals of scores. 


(20) | (25) | (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
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oo 
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OU S23 O MIS SD OV CO O1 


NN NOOO} MNO 


ie 


fk 
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tWeeds in competitors’ 
fields. 


ee ea 
- 1 


~ “ 


2,15 
1,15,14 
dedi 15 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
OATS. 
= 
= g 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 = 
re 2 
GREY.—Continued. (20) 
WaALTER’S FAaLLts AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, | 
Creemore. 
Russel Thom, Walter’s Falls ..|Banner.......... 16 | 
ADs Giles (BOpnoris eeu tan. OR Ai Cue 2s. aes 15.) 
W. T. King, Markdale, R.R. 3\Imp. Banner..... 14 
J. J. Seabrook, do R.R....| Banners ~. 2 -iec 133 
Ghas 2Salnders) “Walter's Walls its do-e sooo. 143 
John Hoighes, do (Reg. Banner. ..... 15 | 
BE. W. Quinton, do Imp. Banner..... 15 
Thos. Quinton, do Banner see. oe 14 
W. I. Seabrook, do OPA A Cs ea ste ra se 15 
W. G. Dixon, do Banner. ees ee 143) 
HALDIMAND. 
° ! 
CALEDONIA AGR, SOCIETY. * | 
Judge—F. A. Clark, 
Gormley, R.R. 2. 
I. Weylie, Caledonia i. 25: LOL DENSA. see, satel 18 
Alex, Cowie, CLOT ae 0G hic OMA ss Conga ane bing 
Ri, Duncan; do R Rens hes; Banneraae. 2. 153) 
N. Hyslop, Glanford ‘Sta., R.R.3/Silver Mipe...... | 152 
W. J. Gringer, Caledonia, R.R. 2/0... A. C. 72...-..: 153 
Centon: do RRS Di Berean sean eae its 15 
W. J. Moffat, Glanford Station, 

PULTE Me Tiere Mitre ts ur are dep acat ate ile VES Or al bate Ann 163 
H. MeMorran, Jr., Caledonia, 

ERS a pesca anceeren lee Cranes TOMO wane hee tte 145 
Jas. Yule, Caledonia. ..!... Silver Mine...... 14 
Jas. Douglas, do RR 2 Banners. | ees 14 
W. A. Douglas, do RiRee oy ALO Cae crite. gehen Los 
Robt. Wren,. do R.R. 2/Silver Mine... .0.; 143 
John Yule, Hagersville, R.R. Di RA Dy Oe ae ee | 13 

HALDIMAND AGR. SOCIETY. | 

Judge—Robvt, Murphy, Alliston.| | 

Sy OA EOS ERO GLY TELE ates, ce isin aac AO Tye tare Oy a or pe a | 174 
H. Gardiner, do REAR} 2.45 .iGranary Filler ye.) Li 
P. Hartwick, Fisherville, R.R. 2; Amer. Banner....| 17% 
J. Nablo, Cayuras RRA siOL A, Coslae tie. 16 | 
A. Mehlenbacher, do Rinks ol CO ee rkor te necks 154 
Wm. Roth, Fisherville ....:... Early Yielder..... 16 
Alex. Walker, Cayuga, R.R. 2)Granary Filler.. 16 
W. J. Mitchell, do R.R. 3'Silver Mine...... 16 
Art. Williamson, do R.R. 3/Granary Filler....| 153 
N. Mehlenbacher, do RR Si Bie BE ouLrevoe. 286 143 
Jno. McConnel, do R.R. 2 GO: ice wey tree 18 
H. Parsons, do ROR 2TH A Or od Dacre peed 1 15 


Freedom from weeds. 


(25) (10) 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


Hao On) 


EME 


| 
| 
i 
| 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


-(20) 


tYield and quality 
of grain. 


—~ 
Do 
Ot 

ma 


Tol Dol Vo 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


1/4 


No. 42 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


tWeeds in competitors’ 
fields, 


15 
14,10 


14 = 


4|14,10 


2,15,10,14 


10 
10 


5,10 
10 


Nore.-—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 


OATS. 
ah eves eee 2 : 
> gig vaeleeda |e Gi 
Ay 2 Al eos 6 B 
Oompetitors in Order of Merit. a a & Bs & ae bs 8 8 
q Te + a 
= ab Hee heeled bs = 
© 5 So isee | Soe fam bor 
z a| Bi Besa] sul Bs $3 
| 4 S| gee lers hs) & Ba 
HALDIMAND.—Continued. | (20) (25)) (10)! (20) | (25) (100) 
SourHEeRN Branco Acar, Socrery. | | 
Judge—Robt. Murphy, Alliston. 
Curceeisersld »Selitirk HR e2ZiOW A.C, T2560. L758 22 497-9 ie 193th. 21S S84 
Wm. Beabeon, do HR. GORE ees ee 16: 24 74) 18 | 214) 87 |15 
J. Nagel, Fisherville, R.R. 2}/Granary Filler....| 16 | 22 9 | 18 | 213) &64/15,14 
Jno. T, Hartwick, do HHmeppaninet ci rcectna ek 174| 22-}- 9 ) 15 | 224) 86-| 
M. Nagel, - do R.R. 2|/Silver Mine...... 16 | 22 | 88} 17 | 212’ 85 
Jos. Foreman, S. Cayuga, R.R.1|Harly Yielder..... 16-121 74| 18 | 21 | 833] 
O. Morschfelder, Fisherville, | 
SUCRE ae eRe RE the Shee AT ISilver Mine....... | 154) 21 | 9 | 17-| 204) 83/4 
A. Nagel, Fisherville, R.R. 2...| COs. si J ae 164) 20 ta age GR BPA sore aE! 
Jos. Featherstone, Selkirk, R.R.2)Harly Yielder..... 17 | 19 8 } 16.22 | 82-4 
Bay Sea villoerCaymeas RoR. 2iOw AY Ge 725 00k. 16116/ 91] 184] 214} 81 |10 
G. H. Yocum, Selkirk, R.R. 2/Amer. Banner....| 154; 19 | 74) 17 | 204) 793/10,14 
Wm. Nagel, do R.R.e2iSilver Mine... 2 14 | 21 Gb is reso 14 
Wm. Holland, Fisherville, R.R. 2)Early Yielder..... 15 21 74} 15 | 20 | 783/10 
Wm, Messner, do Ricks a B12 MOure ys bi meee 15 | 18 SolhLGt | 20 tei. Se lool 
E. Messner, do TE. 2|/Empire ae ackic 16 | 14 8 | -162; 214) 76. 11,10 
HALTON. 
s HALTON AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, | 
Ridgeway. | | 
| 
Pe rrankiinn< Hornby Ss 4.3. (Ch AL Oe islea sock arate 20 | 184; 10 | 20 | 25.) 934)15,14 
G. BE. Gastle, Milton, R.R. 2 .. doa ate 17 | 214] 10 | 19 | 25 | 928] 
Geo. A. Wilson, Georgetown ...|/Banner.......... 1825 OT el Scie eee eos | 
H. W. Richardson, Milton, R.R.2;Gunson’s’G. Filler.) 194) 22 | 9% | 18 | 23 | 913! 
A. 'S. Wilmott, UGS Piast as Ce Laeee crane orate 19 | 22% | 194} 21 | 913! 
W. R. Hume, do R:R.2 COAT Bence se ese 184/20 7 © 941-18 4.252), SL 
We a eiicCartney, {do a ciw. COs wap isan 184; 23 | 9 | 16 | 208) 87 | 
Ed. McCann, Owe Morice: Granary Piller. alt ice Ok 121 ok 86 | 
Geo. Colton, Ca) eee es Ci Are Cee a eet 20 | 15} 92; 18 | 23-| 853)4,10,1 
or. ord, ri Rei eee eA AG Yr. cue: 9613 94; 19 | 23 | 844/14,2 
Edwin, Harrop, rs (tan pane Fee GOs sen taae 184; 9} 94) 193) 243) 81 |15,14,2 
A. Stark, 1G Eda as oats Se Rennie’s Early... 193, 10 | 93) 15 | 24 | 78 | 
E. M. Readhead, do Poni) An ©) nee ea. P50 eS Ta 2020 iia ep 
Wm. McCartney, Ci. et aes ee: Opes ee aca 184} 10 9% IS 4 21 763 1 4 
BE. A. McDougald, do Heket Banner = eshte TRO LO 2 ecece ae 
NELSON AND BURLINGTON AGR. 
SOcretTy. 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, | 
Creemore. 
Leslie Kerns, Freeman ...... 10 og. ed CRON er acre 17 | 24) 9) 193) 228) 92 
A. Heslop, do Reka! HOw. s eaaioates 17 | 24 OAD +22 ie Ot 
M. Easton, do RR 2 Hcvigmee asta ck ee Lie2o SiS |. 2292 90 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 

o 8 seh a 5 
= a i oI 
5 | El Sesei2 | 3] 8 
és SB | Ba Boal es ole 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = 2) “ cam} be 3. 2 A 
‘3 2| 8) 88|82s)] se) 3 =o 
: le ea eeclael S be 
HALTON.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
NELSON AND BURLINGTON AGR. 
Sociery.—Continued. 
We (W.. Cline, “Wreeman, )RUR.A 2iOcANCe t2... .c. 16 | 234] ° 84) 18 | 22 | 88 
Peter Cole, do Riese COL i aX caer en T6822) 858 1S 228 8b Lo 
Jno. Heatherington, Campbell- 

Milled TRA Ree ounce raced tre alan sere Great Wane: ania 163} 214; 8 | 18) 21 | 85 {15 
John Heslop, Freeman, R.R. 2/0. A. C. 72...... 15S 22 SY 18h 2 sai 
Toot sDevite do Rik dO ase 153} 20 $4) 18) 2b) 83 115 
C. N. Blanshard, ‘do Rik. 22 dO. <2 riage 16°? 2037 Amel oc ctaee oats 
W. E. Breckon, do R.R. 2 dow en wees 144; 194} 83} 17 | 22 | 814/14 
J. H. Wilson, Hamilton, R.R. 4;Amer: Banner....| 14 | 214} 9 | 15 | 208] 80 
A. Foster, Campbellville, R.R. 3\Granary Filler. . 144) 20 8 | 17 | 20 | 794}15 
Gordon Breckon, Merton ...... OF RAW Grol oan 13 | 22 ToN ssl 018 che Seto 
G. S. Peart, Freeman, R.R. 1 . dO). =4 shin. Bs 14°: 20-] 47512165) 19 7614 

HASTINGS. 
FRANKFORD AGR. SOCIETY. 

Judge—D. English, Burketon. 

M. Vanderwater, Bell’ville,R.R.45)0. A. C. 72...... 20} 20 3-107) 20 | 235) "95H 4) 
Dit Coon ak ranktords: RoR. vo] Banner he. ces 20.18% 299) 189 2are 88110 yaetS 
L. Badgly, LO OS Se nie ticles etele aueaer Meh eats 18 | 18 | 10 |} 18 | 23 | 87 |10,15 
F. R. Mallory, OK wae Banner, ise aes 164; 20-} 7 | 15 | 22 | 80% 
C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R.2)0.. A. C. ........ 16 | 18 tel LSeiieueety 
T. H. Ketcheson, do RR. -2\Warly Vielders io. 14.197) S88 iol) a eal 0 
Dei Rose, “Wrankford. 32. 2% Mammoth Cluster. 16|16]| 7 | 18;}19] 76 {10,15 
Geo. Pollard, do Rekis2| Banter a: oo. eek ae LP So 149211 <1 bal ee 
Wm. E. Welbourn, do... DONHALIONS ane <= 16| 15] 7 | 16 | 208) 744/10 
Jas. Gay, do RR: 29) Banner e wae vee Te 17-8 4818 GeO OS 

Mapoc AGr. Society. 

Judge—J. W. Hess, 

Trenton, R.R. 2. 

John Keene, Eldorado ........ Gunson’s G. Filler. 16 | 194; 8 | 19 | 22 | 843/15 
I, Broadworth, Madoc ......... Imp. Banner, 26% 154020 4758 1912183 
Jas. Caskey, DOD. t tapers OP ANaC 2 res ae 16.) 20) 1278 4 A17k) 21S Zar 
Herb. Blakely, Eldorado ...... Banners. nk tees 16 | 19 Soh Lie 22 mse 
Jas. Moore, Queensboro ...... Granary Filler. . 15; 20 | 9{ 164) 20 | 804/15, 
Henry “Kells, )\Madoce ss 2.5 Banner or see. eon Ana noel 7 | 163} 21 } 794/15 
Heelokley;COUCENSDOLO Rd os fe nl e's ule are ete ete oan 14 | 20 TONS A207 F815 
Thos. Peck, PIGOTAdG sae Banner sins. eon TA pion ST Lia | to SAS 
Robt.. McCann, CO 47 A) chelate ice reece ety 14 4°18). 89 Lis) 204 his 
HieM. (omerrord,*, GGsp Wy. eica OC) EAS Bel ae eee oer ey 17 Pe pepe eet ¢ ies 
Wee. Harrind Made: «se. Loe Swedish Victory 4 wed. RLS epic One tele ede 
John Smith, a On Mami A Dity WE LAR SN Rise awn g nt Locals #(PRIEDA WL bigs APN Oe Sol i 
John” Rollins, Cooper ).:.':..... Granary Filler.... 14 | 18 Abs ela TO 
Samuel McCarry, Eldorado ....|Early Yielder..... LA AS are LB 2D eri ee 
J. A. Empey, 1G 3 PSR Ee Aa aE soot cae ee 13 | 15 4 ORNS Wigs tae ee 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


HASTINGS.— Continued. 
MaynootH AGr. Sociery. 
; Judge—J. W. Hess, 


Jno. McAlpine, Sr., 
Hector Scott, do 
Chas. Kelusky, do 
Jas. McAlpine, ‘Sr., do 
E. Douglas, Greenview 
Jas. L. McLean, Maple Leaf 
Jos. H. Davis, do 

Jno. Hines, Maynooth 
Robt. Davis, Maple Leaf 
Thos. Vanallan, do 


Jos. L. Gannon, Maynooth .... 


STIRLING AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. H. Treverton, 
Belleville. 


T. Montgomery, ‘Sr., 
D. Fargey, W. Huntingdon .. 
Jas. A: Bailey, Harold 
M. Shea, Stirling 
C. M. Sine, do 

A. Wilson, W. Huntingdon . 


T. J. Thompson, Springbrook io 


G. Thompson, Harold 
Roy Heath, do 
C. W. Thompson Stirling 
Geo. Richardson, Harold 
E. O. Abbott, Frankford 


WOLLASTON AGr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. H. Treverton, 


Belleville. 


C. McGregor, Coe Hill 
Herb. Moore, The Ridge 
D. Maitland, do 
Jno. Gilroy, Coe Hill 
D. Henderson, The Ridge 
Irvine Moore, Lake 


. Hennessy, Coe Hill 
Danforth, do 


gel 


Ingram, Faraday 
R. Hoard, The Ridge 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis 


OF COMPETITIONS 


Trenton, 


Maynooth.. 


ee ee) 6.0.6 


Pea AMMO ctecaecee cere 
.|Mammoth Cluster. 


Stirling .. 


eeceevee 
cere ee eee eee 


eee ree ee eee 


oeceeees 
6116 16 0) © 0 0 

siete + ¢ 
oeeree 


cee ee 


Alex. Fargey, W. Huntingdon .. 


Cod NC ler, Nae 
om ow 6 
oe 6 oe 
eee ee eee 
ce eee 


oer ev eee eee 


J. Henderson, The Ridge ... 


6 le) br wie 6 & Owe 


OATS. 


Name of variety. 


Granary Filler... 


eevee eee ee ee 


oeoee eo ee eevee 


oeeoe eee eee & 
© 6 6 6 8 8 oe 6 ¢ 


do 


eooeereer ee ee & 


eosvervreee eee se 


eoeoerecerere eee eee ee ee 


GORS sartite ts ate 


oe eevee 


oe ee eee 


COA OL C2 ss tek tas 
Rennie’s E., 
NGTOLCLCIa ai A sete 


Pl) Ge. 6) 66 6) she ee 
wind (¢)(8) 6) (9, 0 16 aes 6 


e201 0 & 6; ens (0: By @ 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


® 3 2 oe 
A oO Balog 
qd cena eyelid es) 
ol EB SO Reeder hd ; 
H a2Dd}O6 3) 4 3 
@{ a{/ea a1 2 
o a Bos =I 
aise Deel eaot oS 8 
Ag 
Sees Viet it wala as [ites 
Sime Peele eae 
~ 
s) slodis og] Sa] 2 
D OO) O'R S| wo oa 8 
& a) Pieces Pe Sate he 
Ps al (lead oe seed ean a 


(20) | (25) | (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 


15 | 20} 9| 19 | 23] 86/4 
15 | 23 | 8 | 184| 21 | 854 
16:21, | 67 1191222 1-85.15 
15h 22 fee 119) 21 0. 84 
14 | 224 6 | 19 | 22 | 833/15 
15a 28 Pe Fay 28 1288 
160622 MoD [LE 20. 8242 
16°}):21.).°7'| 174) 20184 
140 225) TeV aLT at 21ely Si10 
14 | 22 | 6 | 174] 21 | 804 
14/20} 8 | 18 | 20] 80 
184| 24. | 9 | 19 | 25 | 958 
173| 22 | 9 |. 18 | 28 | 898 
17 | 20 | 98] 18 | 224] 87 
174| 21| 9.| 18 | 21 | 863 
172i Or eee 86 
17} 201 9| 18 | 21] 85 
173| 20| 9| 16 | 214] 84 
154| 201 9| 17/21 | 828 
16 |20| 9| 18/19 | 82/4 
1741 19 | 9 | 16 | 194] 81 |4 
164118 | 9 | 17 | 20] 80314 
16119 | $ | 17119} 79 
154/16 | 8 | 16 | 22 | 778 
184; 22 | 9 | 20 | 224) 92 
164| 21| 9 | 18 | 21 | 854 
164 20 | 9 | 17 | 218] 84 |4 
16 | 20] 8| 18 | 208] 828 
144} 20| 9] 17 | 21 | 818 
Teta cen gare eRe ©! 
154119 | 8] 16 | 20] 788 
#420 + 8 | 16419 |} 77 
144116 | 8| 16 | 21 | 758 
1 ATR 1651971 78 
VATS oF ele Ah AS ree ELD 


at the top are maximum possible scores. 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


2d 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
o = re =a) ra 3 
ei degre AA es Yi 3 
2 g| EER eee |e bE 
| 2 2) Bi esigeq 8 | 8 : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ne > He “oe a 8 ly <3 = 
c ge ge | sos ee] col eee 
v P| £ | ES|ESS ES & 2a 
| 
HURON. | (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
BiytH AGR. Socrery. | | 
Judge—Lee Cascadden, | | | 
Aylmer West. | 
Dia lidlaw Ly Cl aah hie ee Danish. ose 18 23. Ee AOTeAT  22- 4 S0 its 
J. & F. Laidlaw, Walton, R.R. 3)Reg. Banner..... | 18 | 24} 10 | 17 | 20%) 893 
Jno. Cuming, BIviR oa teat Daitishe. 2ivocecn | 194; 18 | 10 | 18 | 23 | 8843/1 
d= WevGray, do: ) R.Ratiimp, Banners eae | 192} 18 | 10 |.17.| 23 | 874}1 
Robt. Wightman, O44 ts Ste y Bumper King.... 17 { 20 | 10 | 18 | 214} 864/15 
D. McCallum, Ou, wie sa. Ona, (OA ee eee SLO 164) 20." 189 280 Se il Ba 
Duncan Laidlaw, Walton, R.R. 3)Banner.......... RUZ SLT 7a 104 S17) 224) 8seiaia 
J OWD RBar E el VU eee eta ee are Imp, Banners ey WI ASS S01 Sarees is 
JS VPA CRSGIE, © CLO 7 et). oho Goats atts dow. ire ee eee | 174| 12 T4167 -22Ne 4s 
East Huron AGR. SOcrery. 
Judge—Lee Cascadden, Aylmer.| | | 
Robt. ‘Hoover, Brussels, R.R, 3/0. A. C. 72...2.. 19°} 22..10 {18 23 2 a: 
Wm. R. Moses, Bluevale, R.R. 2)\GcldenGem...... AT oat 10a 23 4 Oe ee 
Row Taylor, “Brussels. RR: 2 ALO. (an ee | 20 | 20 | 10 | 18 | 22%) 9034/1 
L. Nichol, d6.°R.Rio4 Oe ieee. ea 20 | 20 8 | 184) 23 | 894)1 
HOA Welly Oly Clem ice eee aera Banner: wacnee ae bt6 Wega 0 sort Sie 220 eos 
L. E. Cardiff, Brussels ...... CLO. eta ee | 18 | 22 | 10 | 17 | 213} 884/15,4 
John Lowe, do RCo Oe Gretel ote eee TG ak DP 1G Le TR ee te Rend: 
H. Hoover, do pS nas On siaine te ers 18.) 20's) T0-a- V7 2 Boek 
O- Turnbull, do RR22 CO gestae | 16 | 20 84. 19) 22 1 85d 
A, Lamont, do KFS CLO Rm. Suerte aa 163| 22 71; 19 | 20 | 843/15,4 
J. Armstrong, do Hi. rise OWE ie 19 | 15 9 | -18 | 23 84 
Jno. Crerar, do t Eons TO Wa praree b 19 ed Ba TO Be oe ae 
Wm, Armstrong, COs Miki ban Golden Drop...... | 184) 15 9-118. 75214 8182 
R. L. McDonald, do Bits OPAC 12 ae ee ok AS ay GUA ae de Be ss 
ASG? Bishop, kthel: “RR 4 dove | 194} 12 | 10 | 17 | 22 | 804)1,15 
Ed. Fulton, Brussels, R.R. 2 LO panne toes 15.1216 40 + C18. 22 SO Aes 
O. Hemingway, do HRS CO apece eee LOMITA Ae Sor oe eek 
' Watson Brown, Listowel, R.R. 2;\Imp. Banner...... 17.23 10S 20 ee toe 
Thos, Ellis, Brussels, R.R. 5 ..|Golden Dew Drop.| 16 | 13 Se AS Ll 6 eee 
Howick AGRr. Society. 
Judge—A. Forster, Markham. | 
Wine Brown, tor. Gorrie, R.Re li. AC i27) as 19 | 244) 94; 193) 233) 96 |15 
Alex. McLaughlan, do RRs. COC coceeae ASiaise 4} 1934) 224) 954 
T. & A. McKercher, Wroxeter .. do ito tees 184) 24 | 10 |- 19 | 23 | 948/14 
H. Sparling, Gorrie, R.R. 2 LO Pies wal oe ete ts § 183; 24 $| 194) 224) 94 |15 
Chas. Dickert, do RR Sterling is. can oe 16 | 144; 93) 19 | 22; 81 '1,15 
J; Ajomdegar, sWwroxeter. 2 bvae OPA SE Tekan 18 | 10 | 10 | 193} 22 ; 79$|1,15 
ALY Wie ites Gorrie, ERR Book ee do <2 ee 174; 10 4} 194) 223/-79 |1 
R. Wilkin, Palmerston, R.R. .. COPAY | Gan coun 18; 9}; 9| 194) 23 | 784)1,15 
G. Edgar, Gorrie, R.R. 2 CO Gs Meaorcactets ae Lhe 0 4} 194; 22 | 78 11 
Robt. Edgar, do R.R. 2}/Amer. Banner....| 174; 10 | 94} 193) 21 | 773|1 
H. W. Edgar, do RR BORA Giese we | 174; 9 4; 193) 214) 77 |1,2 
Jno. Wylie, Ove CE ean CG ways oa tack 18 8 4; 193) 214) 764}1,2 
R. J. Sanderson, Fordwich ....| WO Jan) eta LEGILS 92) 19 | 214) 76 (1,10 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


—— 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
g 3 gualSy 8 
. tae esis |> 3 
i HK “2210S | 4 a fey 
2 S| S| esleusl 8 | & 5 
: 5 m o ° o:-t one o ° ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 2 S a ag oS Obl ny & A 
S ‘aia Pelee clsal Ss cee 
E 21 e|ealegieo| 2| 24 
Z P| ESS lErs RS) Be | Ba 
HURON.— Continued. (20) | (25)|(10)| (20) (25) (100) 
TURNBERRY AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—A. Forster, Markham. | 
Wm. Webster, Lucknow, R.R. 2/0. A. C. 72....... 184] 25.| 10 | 20 | 22 | 954) 
R. Wilton, Wingham, R.R. 1 TUN cama Tet ated 184; 25 | 10 | 20 | 213; 95 
G. N. Underwood, do R.R.1/Sensation........ Reh pe lLOae shew 22h a4 
Jno. Shiell, do RR +5) Yel; Russian so... 184; 24 | 10 | 19 | 22 | 933 
J. W. Fortune, do 1 ed cg TG poem: a @ ier pean ee 19 | 214; 94). 193) 224) 92 |2,15 
Jno. Armstrong, Belgrave ...... Oty aaah 20 G10 ce 20ar Zee sBoar Ps 
A. Proctor, Brussels, R.R. 5.... GOu is ska 194} 10 | 10 | 20 | 23 | 823)1 
j 3 a hs Perdue, Wingham, R.R. 5 U0 awe. ees 174; 10 | 10 | 194; 22 | 79 j|1 
O. Campbell, do Rei Cartan. vos aden 174; 98] 10 | 193) 224) 79 |1,15 
C. G. Campbell, do R.R. 4\Leviathan........ 174} 94} 10 | 19) 22 | 78 |1,15 
P. Leaver, do Pittaror) As On La create ots 173| 9 %| 194) 214) 77 {1,15 
Malcolm Ross, Lucknow, R.R. 5/Granary Filler 164) 9 | 94} 193) 20%; 75 !1,15,14 
ZURICH AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—P. L. Fancher, Chatham. | 
O. Klopp, FUtiClhineeoc ss Stee Ona Oe ae ee 18 | 24 94; 194; 22 | 93 
Alex. Rannie, do R.R. 3... AOdes tae 18 ; 23} 9 | 19 | 214) 903 
W. C. Pearce, Hensall, R.R. 2.. rh ial Sa eee ae 182} 20 | 83) 19 | 22 | 88 
E. F. Klopp, Zurich! A Seer Be OG sue aeetee 144/ 22 | 9 | 19 | 208| 85 
J. A. Manson, don Roun Li Banner. 2.6% oss 17 | 20} 94) 16 | 214) 84 |1 
C. Truemner, do Reis On Al Ce (eee. ccc 18 | 14 | 98; 19 | 214) 82 |2 
EB. G. Krueger, Dashwood ... GOni acc ates 18 | 138 9; 19 | 21; 80 |2 
Louis Schilbe, Zurich, R.R. 2. GOs ares site. 19 ALOE PS 7 VOR 28 eI Oeek 
F. Willert, Dashwood ......... dG) kee ee 18 | 10} 9 | 194] 214) 78 |1 
ise iniete AUTICO elt bus 5. 62.5 CTE i 184} 12 | 94) 15 | 213] 7638/1 
KENORA. | 
DRYDEN AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—J. Alexander Brink, | | | 
Fort William. | 
A. R. Hutchison, Dryden ...... (aw Re le er ae LSa2ou eT Pope ci 20) One 
or, » Owiss, OXCTILt so ec cls ate GOlG-Rain is Je we: 19 | 24 GAEL Bie 189 
= nichardson, =) Dryden). ...2: Oa ete ie sn: Mieco 8 | 18 | 20 | 85 
Nae Mae eutchison, d6e > ir. Se iGreat Ligowa..... 18 | 23 BD elvan ae woos 
W. H. Martin, Gites J) >A. FS do Ia 24447 | WD 18 83 
Sonn Hutenisons? doe. isn. te. Wie hOU sc s07s wake pee le cool Tale LO od. 
HK. W. Wice, Ge <5 a coat Great Ligowa..... AGaie2o te aiate 19 182) Ouse 
win H.<Devoe, Oxdrift ......% COT fe tne iar Th sees de ae eek Le eg 
A. Spencer, Eagle River ...... ORAS othe. 18 | 24 Soe lave lo to 
D. F. MacKenzie, do COlnchal Ns sean T3248 A LS G 177 
Aro. Fouard,« “Dryden %...°. =. Banner. . s.28 ese 12 | 24 6 | 18 | 16 16 
H. A. Skene, do ied Tet OLE: PUA Te Sata te 12 | 24 8 18% 144-76 
Jas. A. Reid, ED Maen! Pee HO) ce ecaaay 15.)-20'| Bb} 14) 19 7s 
Devic. browning, Oxdrift. .....: Abundance....... 16 | 20 Toe Nome Lies te 
Wm. Morton, Dryden ......... Bammer. oyeaik- 22 Lieto Goble Neh latade 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. ° 
b iP Ps aoloe cls n a 
2 | gleslevslS | & A 
Competitors in Order of Merit. FS a; = Sete aitaleg yy be 2 
3 @| # | e2|88e] sg) 3 a 
z 2] gi esleselsal a 3 
2 P| E|ES|ERSRS| g |- Bs 
KENORA.— Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
KENORA AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. A. Brink, 
Fort William. 
Gould Bros., Kenoragiecet sn Banner wo. eee 18 1524) 8 17 247 Ok 
G. H. Alcock, GO he er ata VactOr.-: os foes 18 | 24 $1 °-d82)-22.-1-:90 
Wm. Tew, CO Si qi motes Banner ys-5.ere eee 17 (324 a) el bse 2371 S8s 
A. R. Ascough, Goel este dopius saeco ARA 22 OM PAS 23 a eis 
J. Sim, dO oe dO Ric eeceen ee 181069 19-21 ea ae 
Mre. AS Pe Brocks 00> — ieauees OS Bor meek 13 | 10 9) 199621 4 ie ae slo 
S. Sundine, Keewatin ......... GO. ot Abeta y 16-(510°} <9 4 15-7720 | 97042715 
KENT. 
WALLACEBURG AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. J. Wilson, 
Charing Oross. 
C. Crowe, Wallaceburg, R.R. 5|/0.:A. C. 72...... 184/ 23 | 93} 18 | 234) 924 
D. L. McCreary, do Pon ei banners. eee 174) 24 | 84) 19 | 224) 914 
D. Crawford, Electric, R.R. 1../Bonanza......... 164] 23 | 93) 193) 224! 903/15 
D. Coveny, do Rik at nip. Banner ae 183) 23 9 | 17 | 224| 904 
G. L. Mickle, Wallaceburg, R.R.2|Banner.......... 173; 234) .9 | 18 | 224) 90 
ono.) Coveny,) Hléctrig, .... .). 3% Imp: Banner 2.4... 194 20 | 94) 18 | 23 | 893/15 
O. Crowe, Wallaceburg, R.R. 5/0. A. C. 72...... 173/22 | 93) 173) 224) 893 
W. C. Gordon, Electric, R.R. 1../Bonanza......... 163, 23 | 82) 183) 223) 89 | _ 
Thos. Fox, do RR ye Banners.) coe oe 174; 22 | 94) 17 | 224) 88 jlo 
J. E. Richardson, Wallaceburg, 
1S Ag Saati ees Ae i aye Bee Oil wr ean Reg. Banner...... 17 | 23 | 9 | 168) 213) 872 
J. M. Langstaff, Tupperville, 
RURD co be ake one ek estate eet case iO eA Calo vests 174523.) 62)" 184222 aor 
B®. McFadden, Tupperville, R.R.3 (LG kad eee 17 | 224) 7 | 184] 224) 862 
F. McCreary, Wallaceburg, R.R.2;Banner.......... 164; 22 | 8; 1738] 214) 8535/1 
Alex. McCreary, do RR) Sd Wi eee OL ete 9 | 15 | 214} 834/15,1 
Chas. Harrett, do R.Re Siberian... 2... 17 | 20} 84] 163] 214; 83 /14,15 
LAMBTON. 
BROOKE AND ALVINSTON AGR. 
SOcIETY. 
Judge—A. B. Rose, Echo Place. 
Jas. Hand, Alvinston, R.R. 4/Banner.......... 18 | 234} 84) 19 | 23 | 92 
WOW. Oke; do BRERA 210.9 a Ce area 18 | 23 | 9 | 19 | 228; 913/14 
D. G. Maddock, do R.R. 7;/Abundance....... 18 |°23'4°49..) 188) 224-91 
Jas. McCallum, do R.R. 4 AOS AVAR eee 18 | 23 | 8 | 19 | 223| 90% 
T. H. Lovell, do RIRGAOMAEC. 12.7 18 | 23 8 | 19 | 214) 893 
E. Reader, do RR. 4iBonanza.i.. 2 eo. 174| 22 9 | 18 | 224) 89 |13 
D.- Hayter, do R.R. 4|Abundance....... 17 | 214} 8 | 19 | 231 883/10 
W. J. Bourne, do read: GO We i Aes 174, 22 |: 9 | 17 | 22 | 878 
Herb. Darvill, do RRe Ti Banner ii eiiwe<w ae 17823 1199 (PIG 21S C87 ee 
L. W. Oke, do R.R. 2 Silver Mine... 16235 089 Eee se 
Geo. Lightfoot, do RER TO eA Cpa 2h sti 15 | 23 | 7 | 19 | 203) 843)13 
H. A. Gilroy, do RR. 6 Banners «2.8 eee 154; 20 84; 18 | 20% 823 15,14 
1). L.. -Fisher; do RER.. ZO. CAs a2 ale on 14/20; 8] 18] 18] 78 }14,4 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RESULTS 


OF COMPETITIONS 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


OATS. 

: “a 

oO mn e 

(3) Lo} .] ° ou i 

a % Heh tel Me fal ve 
. 3 o BS ee =| i rs oO 
by be - aol|oe8 s| 4 n ro) 
2 3 Q Oo ‘3 5) q 
2 B| € | ES|Esasl 2 5 5 
> be ya ese laa ee S q 
‘S 3 gi ss|se0] af 3 set 

Bs ° oyloen 3 a Ue 
2 G2) gslodlooo/ Gel 4 Ke 
S A Oo | o%/ o's g| oo 3 og 
a o rN Mah ao ba 6 ee 
2 x & |e le Soins Es ee 


LAMBTON.—Continued. 


East LAMBTON AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—A. B. Rose, Echo Place. 


Jno. Zavitz, Alvinston, R.R. 7.. 
E. H. Shirley, Watford, R.R. 5 
HA, Kidd; do R.R.3 
Geo. McCabe, Alvinston, R.R. 7 
WwW?) S. Shugg, do TECae & 
W. W. Taylor, do Hiekeoe. 
W. Annett & Sons, Watford, 


Pe oe be Oe ee srad oe 
Thos. Kidd, ‘Watford, R.R. 3 
J. McCormick, do bgohete a.) 
Edgar Pearslee, Alvinston, R.R.7 


- 


PLYMPTON AND WYOMING AGR. 
SocIerTy. 


Judge—J. A. Mallough, 
Dungannon. 


Arch Smith, Wyoming, R.R. 3 


Jos. Bryson, do Rete 
HW Hunter, .Petrolia, (RR io38) cs. 
J. F. Donald, Wyoming, R.R. 1. 
R. S. Jardine, Camlachie, R.R. 2 
Geo. A. Dewar, Wyoming, R.R.2 
Geo. Hartley, do RR. 238 
H. Bryson, do R.RZ 2 
Chas. Smith, do Rinse 
Richard Smith, do R.Re 3s 
Jas. Bryson, do Rivas 
A. S. Minielly, do Rina 
D. Dewar, do RR? a 
Harvey, Anderson, do RRS 
Isaac Ferguson, do R.RiS 
Thos. Anderson, do Rao 
Sompra AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. A. Mallough, 
Dungannon. 
J. Johnston, Pt. Lambton, R.R.1 
H. Sheller, Ode belts 
J. C. Reid, Wallaceburg, R.R. 5 
MLIOLULOY se oO 1) DIE, eote ¥ heb a6 oe 


S. S. Deyo, Wallaceburg, R.R. 5 
Ed. Carrothers, Wilkesport . 
A. Grant, Bickford, R.R. 1 


.{Imp. Banner 


oo ere eee eee 


Silver Mine.....-. 
Abundance....... 
OF Ag Casi 2 


over ee 


do 
do 
Seotchman’s Pride 


eee ee we ee eee 


eee eer cee eve 


oe ee ee 
le) 610) 6 \e © 0) 5h 6> 
eee eee 

oe ee eo 
oe ee eee 


Jewel 


Bis; ) ot. 0) 18) 50) 8: 0 "a Sr 816 


OSAL CL T2 


oe ee eee 


eee eee 


ovr eee ee 
sy 0 2 @ 18) ele) eel 8 


Oma Us (2 


$1,000 


ee eceteeeees 


do 


CLOtee mimesis 


Banner 


eae io Oe, Bae 


(20)| (25) | (10) 


1) 
bo 
NI-10 0 =) 


we 
S 
Arc NINA 


vi-K 


ADMDM*NODMDAMOHMAHOMMO OOO 


(20) | (25) | 


(100) 


4,14 
4,13 


= 


Jas. 
Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
Bo pias (AS al Fete s 
R a| g ES $4 |2 3 
8 S| €|eslecgia | & g 
‘ 3 ; © On AO et ies] ete ° 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. s a} Sagas | & 5 
‘ a} .8 | e8iges] 8a| % = 
© BA] jog) lage (oe ae ks S 
E a] 8 | sasea Ss"! 3 oF 
2 P| Bee Bee RS! @ Ea 
20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100 
LAMBTON.—Continued. (20)/¢ iia Raia ae ace 
SOMBRA AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 
R. Stenton, Pt. Lambton, R.R. 2;/Abundance....... 153) 18 | 8 | 17 | 214) 80 
J. E. Dupuis, Sombra, R.R. 3../0. A. G. 72...... 16 | 18 | 8 | 17 | 204| 8938/4 
S. McDonald, Pt. Lambton, R.R.2 hO4s 5 Pisisieieieace 164 37 Si) 7a 2: FSO 
Bert Payne, Pt. Lambton .... Oe pred ata, te 1D: 17 7 |} 18 | 203] 774 
J. T. Dawson, ~ CO= fe. eeres Wide-a-Wake...... 144] 17 8 AT 207) 76% 
HePretty GBICKTOrg. moc. es oe Imp. Banner...... 16 | 15 TY 16825218 Jol 
J. C. McMillan, Pt. Lambton, 
Ri apar ess aie tae react cio ne OP ARON TBs cas 24 13° Die ete i gS ries 
Jno. McRae, Pt. Lambton, R.R. 2 CO ies es 13-4 17 RPT Fol Sitio 
Peter Stenton, do ha CO an arene Saray ie ed Ge ee ieee 
LEEDS. 
BROCKVILLE Agr. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. G. Gourlay, Kinburn. 1 | 
J. D. Dack, TSR Dr one ites +..(Granary Hiller 1.2) 1925 0 le 1856238692 
POS et UCSON. 510, 1b. eee, oie tere, Newmarket...... 14 | 23} 9} 19 | 194) 842 
Hill’rd Kendrick, Bellamy, R.R.1|Banner.......... 17 4223 6 | 18 | 193| 833 
GeO. Jackson sclsyn 42 ed Ieee ee Oni Acee Gel Bers eaten UH 22, 74| 17 | 194) 88 
M. i. Horton, Bellamy, R.R. 14.\ Banner. ....<..%. 164; 19 Lie tare est 
Jc W eolewart,-bynveres. vcs 1O:t0 toe hee 154; 20 TH AT -* 205" 80 
J2is.9 Moore; Bellamy RRs Les) Gis oa aha es 14°) 20 FURL AT TS 
DeJaHorth Arlen Buelly so ctes & White Wave...... 134/18 | 7 | 16} 19) 734 
Fred. Kerry Rockspring. .). 2 ici. be BannNerycre ee ees 14:4 18 4) 6G 4 TTA TSS 78 
LANSDOWNE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Cecil Schuyler, | 
Brockville. 
W. H. Rath; Lansdowne ..../20th Century..... 16125 <8 Aa TO aes 0 
Geo. Loney, ~ do sae «| WESDIN SOM G cries 164} 22 9} 18 | 22 | 874,10 
R. Breckenridge, do et POD Der sea ee oe 154| 22 Sol 9 hee ae SOs 
B. Cook, do ....|Mammoth Cluster, 163) 20 | 9 | 14 | 224/ 824/10 
Jos. Shields, do Hens)s ESTO Totten ne, ee 154; 221° 9°) 16°: 194, 814)15 
W. H. Bradley, do’ R.Re 420th Century..8 3 174| 17 9 |} 16 | 21 | 804/10 
Robt. Steacy, do MUM SER haley Moke ereprats S 15 419.4 Oa TA 20a 80 Fel 
R. N. Heaslip, do ve ah HC Geta pate ee eee ees T4217 94; 19 | 20 ; 794/10 
Robt. Foley, do ee A utes cules ae .-| 174|,19 #/ 12 | 21 | 794)10,15 
R. E. Steacy, do Pie O We chccteys arene 15?) 16 4/17 | 213) .782/10,15 
-R. Shields, do Ae SO Cs Ce ut PR Aaa ep deni 134; 20 | 9 | 17 | 184] 78 |10 
W. Landon, do Rea A DIA NGCGan ek 154; 14 | 94) 184] 20 | 773/10,15 
H. McD. Gray, do eet, wee eho 143/17 9} 16 | 19 | 754)10 
W. O. Webster, Mallorytown .. UA 2 cabanas 154) 15) 9.018 1-19 1 743110 
Geo. Ruttle, Lansdowne ....... Washington...... 154 1844 O83) owen « om ie 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


is OATS. 
| | 3) 3.)9 : 
A Soles Saw S oe 
5S & Flaglos ss - B, 
| g ¢ |g lesiaes| s- | § E 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a a ie he Ba it er 8 is 
c ad] #/esle2s| se] % a 
| Z P| a /ES|ERS ES) 8 Ba 
‘| Tiron 
LEEDS.—Continued. (20)| (25) | (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
LOMBARDY AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Cecil Schuyler, 
Brockville, 
Jno. Homer, Lombardy ....... eps i. O. P1202 sah 174, 19 | 8 | 198] 223) 862/10 
HH. Chalmers, Smith's’. Falls ...|Banner..... 57... 154; 20) 9 | 193) 214) 8534/2 
Tf), <C)-Kelly,\Lombardy, R.R.-2| do -.........:- 174, 17 | 94} 193] 22 | 85 |10,15 
J. N. McLean, COS ayia. a GS Gos. Ses 16-118 |- 83) 193) 2127 832 
Jno. Duffield, ot Seite oa a BENNCE: 240. esse 14 | 24%) 84) 17 | 193) 834/15 
H. R. Covell, do By boreal ontco chs ss, a 143) 21 8 | 193) 19 | 824/15 
Ed. O’Meara, Coinage. facts TOM ee arte Ere 163 15507 | 19h 20g Tse 10S 
4 I’, Covell, do Raley eGOl ck sb ha oc Aes 18S 25.) 28.12 ia 74 
Dudley Joynt, do oN DATEL Wi V.Ge: cies & 12 | 18 |. 8). 16.) L174) 714)45 
LINCOLN. | 
CLINTON AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, | 
Creemore, 
Dae ildm beamsvalie, ht. le iOrcA, C.. 72.< 2436 Wa Sich-22 49-4 198) 23. We OTe ES 
SP ee Culp, Vineland, R.R.-1. ie a oie, a a Wy dee eas} 9 | 19 | 224, 904/15 
D. H. Moyer, do dts tse OS Mui eretai sete 17>) 234) . 8%) °19))-22-)..90 
H. H. Tufford, Beamsville, R.R.1 GOs sen er Teh 2316" 9 pe dS wee" SO a4 
AS Book, Ow gare Fucker oy OOD hs «Wo casi. 17 | 22 | 84} 18 | 224) 88 |14 
its. Oulp, do PAGEL SAS oe Tes ea 164) 21 | 94. 19 | 218] 87 |14,15 
Ac W. Culp, do Tiel ee GOr | wees ates 15a h-22 Otel Ss 220 SB rb 
Aubrey Fleming, GOL trace ae | Oia atene eeegats 16s421 OLS 1. Zire Sb 
WW Honsberger, Jordan ........ | eg Fe Mae Paes Seer oey 15 | 20 dues Loe aes poe 
J. Lt. Merritt, Beamsville... 5... G0mn ficun eee 154) 19 Qs t6.) Zest Sh elas lS 
Curlisuitayness Jordan: 2.3.0. ..% Bap ners oo ues 14 | 19 8 181.21 | 80 144545 
DeRyckman, Beamsville *....+% (Os So Nee 6 RES ee oe 138 4520 8 i 188120. 279.115 
R. F. Martin, do seg ie Gh GO Sen es Tome LOT Tee 1G We Z0S) Sen 
W. Boughner, do Rok. 2rocottish’ Chief. 2s ot 14-1218 7 | 17 | 204) 763 
Js Ax Miller, CO Sgn. ts Golden Cluster....| 14 | 18 Sue birt LO T6ob15 
NIAGARA TOWN AND Tp. AGR. 
SOCIETY. 
Judge—-Alex. Morrison, | 
Creemore. 
J. J. Craise, Niagara-on-the-Lake/Granary Filler... 17 | 20°} 10 | 20 | 22 | 89 |10 
RK. G. Dawson;- Niagara, R.R. 2/Reg. Banner...... 17 | 20 Ole lDiah. Zor boo. LLO 
Cs Knox, do R.Ra2 Barly Yielder: a... ; 17 | 20 Sito Rae PecOk 
J. D. Cooper, do RR e2i imp. Banners. 7.2% 164| 17 | 9 | 174) 23 | 83 {14,15 
Jas. Hope, do be Re OAS G8 as sie 16 | 20 Oe Geis od ie 62 Le 
J. KR. Murray, COM Wo eles Reg. Banner...... 164} 21 | 74} 15 | 21 | 81 |15 
yo) AS ELEe: do Tt eee ettsa tiON. Des eae: 160 19: a8 leo cs 21. teeso 
A. Muir, dome PUR et OeneeCs (25 ons 15818 <8 |. 161041 77 114 
. J. Stewart, do Rekhaea ikO Was. sae 134; 18 | 8 | 15 | 194) 74 |10,14 


Notrr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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a 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


@ompetitors in Order of Merit. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Carapoc AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 
F. Farrow, Mt. Brydges 
D. A. MeNeill, Strathroy, R. 
D. Campbell, Mt. Brydges, R. 
Alex. Lamont, do R 
M. S. Leitch, Strathroy 
Jno. Walker, Mt. Brydges, R.R.2 
J. T. Crawford, Strathroy, R.R. 1 
Archie Graham, do RRA 


e) 8: ;6 6.9) 16 


East MIDDLESEX AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. McLean, 
Richmond Hill. 


J. Murray, Wilton Grove, R.R.1 
W. Hueston, Thorndale 
And. Cornish, Ealing 
Chas. Hunt, Dorchester 
And. Irwin. 
Thos. Barrie, 
Gordon Harris, do 
J. H. Wheaton, Thorndale, R.R.2 
G. B. Laidlaw, Wilton Grove, 
Pate Bead ee Aa) ee Namen hetialos bette 
Jno. Armitt, Hyde Park 
Wim Bell,. Dondon, eheh.8. se 
J. W. Laidlaw, Wilton Grove, 
Rok e 
Jas. Weir, Dorchester, R.R. 1.. 
E. Vinning, Belton 


oeeeeee 
6 © a8 oe jeze: e, 6 


oeceeoee 


eoeceevee 


oeeevee 


eo ainea\ @ 67610) 60 e470) 8) (6) [e 10 y'81 (0) (ee 


8 6 @. 8 6 06 € 16 © © 


Lonpon Tre. AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 
Jno. Armitt, London, R.R. 3 .. 
G. Pincombe, Strathroy, Rikers 
C. W. Hobbs, Denfield, R.R. 4. 
Jas. Smibert, Ettrick, R.R. 1. 
P. L. Graham, Ilderton, R.R. 2. 
Geo. Charlton, Denfield, R.R. 1 
R. S. Douglas, Ilderton, R.R. 2|H 
V. Wilson, Lobo 
B. Kennedy, Ilderton, R.R. 4. 
R. Dale, do R.R. 2, 
W. W. Kerr, Denfield, R.R. 4. 
W. T. Whillans, Ilderton, R.R. D 
A. C. Hodgins, Denfield, R.R. 4 
C. McNair, do 


OATS. 
Silos feserrein g 
3 al 8|esiss |e 3 
Le Bo) ERPS Seo ala lone a 
2 S| 8 | €s|8usl 2 i g 
a) Sl eslEsals | & : 
s a] #| gS)e88| 8] © 2 
2 21 S| eelees] Sal s 33 
z P| Eles|ee=|r5| 8] Es 
(20)| (25) (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
O AEA SRC ie Seen 17 {8235 eS 15 20 23 Oa 
COE Winans 16152204 9)) $202254 90-1 
Ou vances eee 17741 238) S86 VIS s e224 7894s 
Capit ere ae 15 | 23} 9] 19 | 22) 88 |14,15 
doit, (kesc eine 16.4 205} 79°) 192123 | 87 fi2et4 
DO), A omen 158 22.1-°8-) 19%), 217) -8oa1s 
dOr,eoeees ae 13 2101 78 | 219820416 SiS 
Silver Mine...... 154, 23 Sit Oza 1 os 
Ope AbGaeT 2 tenet 18 | 23 | 84] 194) 234] 924)/3,15 
Bannerer oe 18 | 23 | 84| 19 | 23 | 914/14,15 
OSEAN GS 12s ene 18 | 22 | 84] 19 | 234] 91 |3,15 
CO arabe sae ke 18} 20) 9.4018 1-225 487 este ee 
Banner an, seeks: 174; 22 | 8 | 17 | 21 | 853/38 
OFALGs TA ieee te 17 | 20}. (78) 19.2214 s84ai15 
Banner-s.o. ee 164; 20 | 74} 183] 21 | 833/15 
OSAR CAT 22 eee 15: 2075 Sse 17422045 82 
Neate wee Meogeks 164021 84) 15 | 21 | 814/15 
Banneracursa ees 15 | 20} 8 | 188| 183] 80 |14,15 
Okeke sce inte yeere 164, 19 | 8 | 148] 213} 793)1 
TES Wate eke ne ee 124; 21 | 84] 18 | 19} 79 /8,15 
Banners ene 14|17 | 63} 18 | 20 | 754)1,15 
PAL? gSE It? Sea a 15%} 10.) ° S84 21% 22:6 Tags yore 
Amer. Banner 17-1523 1.59 19 e238 ee 
OPAP CAT2 eee. Tia 22-8119: 23 4 esos ae 
Fi Ce RN Mm he 17421 1 99 9 2 soak 
dove 16-1523 | 7k] 19) 22 Shales is 
Wyatlorien foes 1632028 1 8 a 18 Ao o ee Sia 
Over. Sule nee 1641022 158 (WdSee22 --es6a 
BH. Sensation...... 14 | 23} 8 | 19 | 218) 853/15 
OPAC ee abieaeer 14°1-28 4°-8 | 7185)22 | 85415 
CO ss acaiee Bs 154) 19 | 9-| 19 | 22 | 848|1,15 
(Ae Banners: eee 14 | 221-8 | 18} 22.) 84415 
OAR CIIIS se Gren 143! 20 | 8 | 19 | 22 | 883/15 
Gals Meroe aan 15 | 20 | 8 | 18 | 22 | 83 /10,15 
White Jewel...... 17 | 20 | 8 | 14-| 224) 814/15 
Mortgage Lifter. ../ 15 | 19 $.)0 17822 4 98laigsdb 


Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


. 


1919 . AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
® a +S by 5 
° rr) Bua }/og 5 
B : . a eae hee 
S % Al eos| 3 re 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 8 & és eae 2 : 8 z 
“ 3] 8] 88/e8s] oa] % “ 
2 S| gilsaigos| cs} = 3 a 
: oS Sal eee Se) g oS 
2 S| ESSE FS eS] gs Ba 
MIDDLESEX.—Continued. (20) | (25) (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
Lonpon Trp. AGR. Soctery.—Con. 
J. Walls & Sons, Denfield, R.R.4/E. Derby......... 14} 20 | 8 | 164] 22 | 804/15 
micsseotewart, Liderton: -R.R2 1/07 ALC, T2525)... AT Wl. 8 1-17 22 804d 
BE. Caverhill, do Rone 10: 75 Seka 16°) 4.) °.9°] 18°] 22°)° 7921145 
Jas.’ Cossant; Ettrick, R.R. 1 .. AG ict whe crate 11 | 15 (017 £83) 20 ele Lever fs 
McGittivray AGR. Society, 
Judge—J. H. McKee, 
Shelburne, R.R. 4. 
A. Stewart & Sons, Ailsa Craig, | 
eg le OOS we epee ek ae CeO ose 174] 23 | 94] 20 | 238] 932 
Pee dcNelilV Ailsa Craigzii.. ve. ANNE. a sais es 18 | 24 9 | 19 | 222%} 923 
W. T. Corbett, do ety ome Onn.) Oa lacnn ate 18 | 214) 8 | 194) 23 | 90 |15 
A. B. Erskine, Parkhill, R.R. 8 CLO are eas 174) 21 | 84) 173) 23 | 874)15 
J. Darling & Sons, do PU Peto OATINED sar. otc ede 174; 20 | 9 | 19 | 214) 87 
Jas, Gibson, Ailsa Craig ...... COME. Sie ei ane PF 21s 9 ih 1G 22 he 85s 
feeerAmOperarkhill a RIOR See.) (doers oo. 164| 22 | 84; 17 | 21 | 85 |15 
eebaticer., AilsavCraig, RR. 2102) A. C.- 72. 2... 154| 22 64} 19 | 21 | 84 |15 
Jno. Dixon, do Ieee 74 LOE ee Asieonvers 17 | 18] 84) 19 | 234] 81 /1 
W. T. & O. Amos, Parkhill, R.R.8;Banner.......... 16 | 21 Ge) A221 6 
Peevarlines Clandeboye; .RiR. 1 (G0... 62. 164, 14 | 8; 18) 21] 72% 
MELBOURNE AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. Forster, Markham. | 
@eicCallum,:Appin »<k,,..%..- Ome Ci 720 19 | 2441 10 | 18 | 24 | 958 
Pape MeLean, Melbourne...) .....5.2.0.2. 0.0 18 | 244} 94) 20 | 23 | 95 |15 
A. F. Laidlaw, do Ohara CREE ror 174}. 24 4} 194} 224) 93 |15 
Nae Corneil Appin’ 3.2.0... «| Ges ae eas: 173} 24 9} 19 | 23 | 924 
F. Eaton, COMEG- oat hie we | LO", OP ee fotee 4 9 | 19%} 224) 92 
G. Hyndman, Melbourne ...... | COESD Sues. ts 5 L724 91D | 224-914 15 
D. A. McLean, do ee na On) ete aes Lei 24 4/19 | 212; 91-114 
W. Stevenson, do ee As banner and 
flee eR, Cy ee 164} 234} 94; 18 | 22 | 89% 
PE UALON, PADDING ono baw. «Shes (OMAR Ole Toes 154] 234) 9 | 19 | 22] 89 |14 
Peeiiend=. Melbourne 7..42.. PPPLTNLGT Victaaeee tenis 164} 23 | 94; 184} 214) 89 |15 
iH. A; Mletcher, Cine Sep twat WO EAs hake ey 5 162) 28515 SeR18 20M sons 
Mosa AND EXKFRID AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. M. Pearce, 
Fingal, RR. 1, 
D. N. Munro, Glencoe ...,.. LAE EY Dorie oot 1741°28°| 9 19") 208) 89 [14 
D. McKellar, fone ) Aaa Ve vais Nye ae as YW Raye lat hd ed AEE 87 14,15 
Jas. McRae, do RRS CO, eters cate es 17 | 20 4| 18 | 21 | 853/15 
W. McCutcheon, COS ss has COs Aes eee. Py 4} 19 | 194; 85 |14 
T. Henderson, dora. wk Ae. Granary Filler:..| 14 | 238 3}, 19 | 19 | 843/15 


McKellar Bros., 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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oe Ba eS ee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
> | i= ad os ai ra 2, 
& S| g|eslecs 2 | § 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a e = Eg & 80 oy a - 
s a| alesl|e8s| as] © = 
z Pie Peale See) ce ate 
: feign Mecca te eed Es Se a ee 
MIDDLESEX.—Continued. (20) |(25) (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
Mosa AND EXxKrrip AGR. SOCIETY. 
—Continued. 
G. McMurchy, Glencoe ........ [Banner........+¢.| 154] 20 | 10 | 18 | 20 | 833)14,15 
Ae Gillies stop bred. 00m fae. tees (Ree. Banner... 267. ib 1°22 8 Ae tesr 0 | ssaed 
Jas. Walker, do ice dieles | DAIL OT ese teesie se 15°) 220 7 7 29 21g)328 
Jno. Gould, do oo... HK. Ligowa........ 154] 21 | 9 | 15 | 20 | 803/15 
D. J. McKellar, Ogee Gta. Silver King 42a 164; 18 | 9 | -16 | 20 ~798| 15 
NortH MippLesex AGR. Socrery. | 
Judge—Jas. H. McKee, | | 
Shelburne, R.R. 4. | | 
Tho Oliveriaidertonecie toes NWatt es 18 | 24} 981 19 | 218! 92 
Wm: Dixon, Ailsa Craig .....; RAS Oeste 18 | 224| -8 | 19-7 23 |: 903 
D. Macarthur, oki? Be cee. iBaviners ose = 17.| 23 | 94 194) 21 |. 90 15 
C. Lynn, Clandeboye ...<...... AA OG He dela teve rasa 174, 234) 9.) 48 |: 213] 893 
AE: Rosser, Altea Craig: Ae (pear Cet Bete 164) 23 | 94) 174| 22.| 883 
Hughes Bros., Denfield ....... | GO! fastens 18 | 22 | 98) 16 | 224) 88 |15 
Geo. Grieve, Clandeboye ......| AO) aaa a date 17 | 20 | 98) 18 | 22 | 8641. 
Gilbert Grieve, Denfield .......) GO pice ae 18 | 16 | 93) 19 | 223) 85 j1 
CG. Bean, Ajlga -Craiges. 22.06 [Balnera2as eee 164] 23 5 | 19 | 21 | 844/15 
Perey Robinson, do tae gee a CE: bls ae Bn aertien ts 18 | 15 9 | 184) 224) 83 |1,15 
H. I. Hughes, GOs ens a pee Cra eer ere 17 | 18 | 95) 188): 22h Shak 
Jas. McFarlane, WOsgt ia arte Abundance sees #18111! 8 | 18 | 228| 7741 
STRATHROY AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—S. M. Pearce, 
Fingal, R.R. 1. | 
W. B. Ferguson, Strathroy ene aha YN sae We aaa 18 122°] 8.); 19023 202,55 
M. Toohill, do es Banhneranc swensate 174) 24 | 8 | 19 | 194) 88 |15 
Allen McDougall, do. & } SOBA. ieee cae 164) 23 8 | 19) 21 | 874/14 
Dugald Leitch, do whe | CO) ho pea oe re LG eI: 9) 20) 21 | 87 
W. H. Oakes, do yf BANNGK: 5 Sear 18 | 21 | 9} 19 | 193} 863)15 
Jas. Sabine, do ig. |O;w AL Oe tan ae 1722s. 7 18s Ales 
Hy. Thompson, do spate | MICUOF s'2 an Sas aia 16524 eB 20s ie Bos 
J. Ogg & Sons, do .... Banner........-- 174.22 8 | 18 | 193] 848/15 
D. M. McNeill, do LS ORAS PG CT Ae ete ae 164; 19 | 9 | 19 | 203, 84 \14 
Angus Limon, do Pec cal COs apr tare. 164, 18 | 9 | 19 | 203} 83 |12,14,15 
Alf, Fenger, Ilderton .....:.-.. ‘Siberian......... 184| 134) 74) 19 | 213) 80 p1,15 © 
Unrirep INDIAN AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. Forster, Markham. ; 
Jos. Antone, Southwold ........ QA Cupoas onset 18 | 24 4) 20 | 22%) 93% 
Sam. Thomas, Muncey .....-c+jeseeesceceeercees 19 | 24 4) 174] 23 | 93 |10 
Thos. Riley, Christina ....,.... OP ARCA? ie nie 1931323 94) 20 | 22.) 9235/5 
Geo. Dolson, Melbourne ....... Cid. aes foe ee 18 | 238 4} 19 | 224) 92 |5,14,15 
Thos. Summers, Muncey ......- AG sef ewe ee 18 | 23 4) 198) 214) 913/10 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
fiat ech Bet ieca Bap E 
5 : E egies 2 | , 3 
3 S| gleklecsis | § 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. RS a! £ EY Eb og .| &@ 3 
5 2| 8) 82/835) e8/ © 2. 
z Pla letleee re! € Ee 
MIDDLESEX .—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)! (20) | (25) |(100) 
UNITED INDIAN AGR. SOCIETY. 
—Continued. 
J. Sutherland, Muncey ........ CATO ls aceon 164|-24 | 94; 20 | 21 | 91 |10 
Wesley Henry, BGs) Sak etre LO See eae 173; 23 | 9 | 19 | 214) 90 [14,15 
P. Schuyler, 00 ate on. 3 Olan re Me 174225) On 20 eli 88 a0 
HW. Hill; Melbourtie ..2...55.5.. DOM 2a tices 164; 22 | 10 | 19 | 213] 89 |10 
Pint POW lene UIGey ey ac cee: Sates + be boy eb 17 | 23| 94) 18 | 203} 88 {10 
eave Riley CUristina= 62.05 aks 20th Century..... 15 |} 23 | 10 | 19 | 204) 873/5 
Deed. Smithy aMuntey os sick sc. OPA a Url as aioe i ererat 9 | 194} 204|° 87 |10 
RAV CDSCCT DOLL WOM G2 40) cca ats a SR Poa as ore 16 | 23} 92! 18 | 204) 87 {10 
Job, Fisher, Muncey .......... CYRPA IES. Ff Discs a 154; 22 | 9} 20 | 208] 87 |14,15 
Arama Ntone. weDUth WOlG) 4.5 Sel. oe eee 17 | 223) 9 | 17%] 204] 863/14 
Jos. Young, Christina.) .% .:.: Oe Nie Cy De ere 16 | 21 | 93) 18 | 214] 86 [5 
Louis Delaney, Muncey ....... COMt beakeacs ss 164| 20 9 | 19 | 214] 86 |15 
Jos. Waddilove, Middlemiss ... (Owens ers a 16 | 20; 9 | 19 | 214} 853/5,14 
S. Miskokoman, Muncey ........ Amer. Banner....| 153) 22 | 94) 18 | 203} 853 10,15 
Sin Alone; 00 |) Vail walee: CRA Ca (ores cascoet 15 | 20 | 94) 20 | 203] 85 |5,10 
Eli Snake, Middlemiss ........ COR ws. eyes 163| 22 | 8%) 16 | 213) 843)14 
S. Delaney, Muncey ........... dOsFaeas aes 16|19; 9{| 19| 21 | 84 ;10,15 
Geom French Christina |... .-...: 0s Se ccaeee’ 153; 20 | 9 | 18 | 214 84 |5,14,15 
D. Duval, Maney #3255. 0: dQ° © .-4-5e. 154) 19 | -9 |.18 | 203] 82 {5,15 
E. Burch, Goo Wi ots. Amer. Banner....| 134) 20 | 9 | 19 | 194] 81 10,15 
Migapeth) Cady. Gow + 2.2... 8 Ce Gene eka, 5 19-45 10) 93) 19 | 224; 80 |1 
O. DeLearey, AO. Petes. Gay ke FckGns aes | 1431 18 | 9 | 187 20 | 793)/5,10 
E. Waddilove, Middlemiss ..... | BO d es Paretg ot 12420) 9) 19) 19.) 7954 
Myles McDougald, Melbourne .. GO © ess See 1670 eo DUO 21 ta 
A. D. Fisher, Middlemiss ..... | GOP ii Ser 144, 13 | 84) 18-| 20 | 74 
WESTMINSTER AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Jas. McLean, | 
Richmond Hill. 
| | . 
F. Bodkin, Wilton Grove, R.R. 2:0. A. C. 72...... 18 | 23 | 8% 194) 23 | 92 |10,15 
Fred, Poole, Lambeth ........| Oa hal anes noe 173| 22 | 84} 19 | 228] 894/14,15 
Pape arifith, Seto BR. Beal Ayido- eo. vee. 16) 24 8 194) 22ule-89 
Hy. Bennett, Glanworth ...... | 100 cg Seah ts 164| 224 8 | 194} 22 |} 88%)14,15 
V. Fisher,. Wilton Grove ...... | 1G puewtan ges. Phe 16 | 22 | 8 | 19 | 213) 863/14,15 
A. Baker, Lambeth, R.R. 3 .... Mammoth Cluster. 163) 22 | 8 | 16 | 22 | 843/15 
- W. E. Wright & Son, Glanworth Banner..........+: 164; 23 | 7| 16 | 21 | 833/14,15 
G. Campbell, Lambeth, R.R. 3.0. A. C. 72...... 174| 214) 74| 13 | 22 | 813/14,15 
Fred, Adams, do Tt Ris 2. (8 Arron 14} 19 | 8% 173! 21 | 80 |14,15 
MUSKOKA. Bay eae | 
MeporA AND Woop AGR. SOCIETY. | | | | xe 
Judge—Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. ee | 
A. Mitchell Bardsville ........ CSE Seay Ohana | 184] 244] 93) 194] 24 | 96 | 
Jno, Smith; Brackenrig)..?°..-. Garton’s | | | 
| Abundance..... | 16 | 248| 94) 194) 224) 92 | 
Weeae Pooler, Port Carling. ...6./00A) C..72 060 04 154) 24 | 10 194 223| 913 
Wm. Green, Bardsville ...... ‘Reg. Banner...... 143| 244) 93 194 22 | 90 | 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
do A.S. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
= =) Some) > = 
B/ B|ESIse 12 |g 3 
E E08 | bei See] 2 eka 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = 5 Sagas ol | 9 =f 
% a| ai] s8le8s) 8s] % - 
: Bol tea roc le oes se | aes =a 
: | E/ESTEEE| 28) 2 | 
y, Pj ge leelersre) 8 za 
MUSKOKA.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)} (20) | (25) (100) 
MEDORA AND Woop AGR. SOCIETY. 
—Continued. 
Wm. Chambers, Bardsville ..... imp, SCotch As... es 144] 233} 94) 194) 22 | 89. 
Wm. R. Mason, UOSer) oe oe CO. se eye teers 134) 244 2} 194) 214] 884 
D. G. Fraser, Brackenrig ..... C6. see oe 1b} (22 47 94).-194)| 2297 88 
WK. ioreman:. Port) Carling. si OwAy Colada: sien 12 | 244; 10 | 20 | 204] 87 |10 
H. J. Foulkes, Brackenrig ..... Reg. Banner...... 124} 244; 93) 194/ 21 | 87 
H.. 1c. -Riléy;- Milford Bay 7=..°. OAL | Zarate 114; 243' 10 | 20 | 203] 864 
T. W. Knight; Brackenrig . Oy ivg see 94} 25 | 94) 193] 193) 83 
Alex. Ennis, Port Carling ..... CO ae ee ee ee 94} 234 4} 20 | 193) 82 |10 
R. D. Riley, Milford Bay ...... GO| p pat Gute 164} 94! 10 | 20 | 23 | 79 2 
D.. Brown. Port. Carling, S.casy Banners sae cee 10 | 20 | 94] 19 | 194] 78 
R. C. Harris, dOf yi acr a CO so ea ct 16 9; 10; 19 | 214) 724)10,1 
NortH Muskoka AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. Murphy, Alliston. 
Jas. E. May, Ravenscliffe ...... Siberian cers Liens baled W: Be Raa ee ey’ 
Stanley Martin, dG Chere Oe ARG! 124 164; 20 | 84) 18 | 204} 8334/4 
Gordon ‘Hill,, Hiliside =. .....-: .z. Bannewy 2 cee 173) 18-| 8 | 174) 22% 8311054 
CA, Brown,-Jr. Huntsville...) (dO sc. oa 173} 22 8 | 17 | 16] 804/15 
Jno. Pleace, do Scottish Pride. 154} 20 8 | 16 | 204] 80 /1 
Jos. Bradley, Allensville ...... Oho: ed ORO 154; 20 | 8! 16 | 20 | 794/4 
F. A. Cochrane, Huntsville ..../Banner.......... 154; 20 | 8 | 16 | 19 | 783%|10 
Allan Brown, do .|Rennie’s Early 
Yieidervse cure 154} 10 9 | 18 | 20 | 724)4 
SoutH MuskoKa AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—David Smith, Smithdale. 
P, ©. Kaye, Bracebridge ...... Ale ee Lane sue 184) 22 8 | 18 | 22 | 883 
Chas. H. Kaye, GOs! wees. cae dO2in set eh ee 18 | 22 S11 P19 eZee 
H: L. Goltz, Bardsville ..4..:.. On, ee rele GG ee Si 18 22s ee 
Alex. Barron, Bracebridge Banneleiececah oe V7 22 9 | 18 | 204} 863 
Thos. Bruce, G2 as ers Abundance....... 164; 22 | 8 | 18 | 204] 85 
H. Richard, do Imp. Scotch... ... . 17 | 20 8 |.16. | 214<82:415 
Geo. F. Armstrong do _....... Russian Yellow...| 164] 20 8 | 17 | 20 | 813/15 
J. Byron Kaye, DOW Ui Liueun we OSA ROTA ate 16 | 22 8 | 18 | 164] 804 
R. A, Goltz, Bardsville .4....: Imp. Scotch...,..] 154) 21 | 7 | 18 | 184} 80 |15 
Wm. McNabb, Bracebridge ....|O. A. C. 72....... 154} 21 6 | 19 | 18 | 794 
J. J. Beaumont & Sons, do Pisiperig lee. .w 144} 20 | 9 | 17] 18 | 784 
Mrs. G. Yearley, Falkenburg ..|Imp. Scotch...... 1522 eft 7 el ee ei 
Wm. Ball, Bracebridge ...... Banners a3. esa = 174} 18 8 | 15 |}19 | 7741 
H. B. Buckerfield, do 20th Century..... 145221. 4 PALSE RAG 6 
STEPHENSON AND WATT AGR. 
SocIErTy. 
Judge—R, Murphy, Alliston. 
H. Putnam, Ullswater ......... OFA. Osi Disk teee 164} 22 | 84) 18 | 22 | 87 
N. Hammill, Raymond ........ Reg. Banner...... 16 | 22 | 74] 18 | 214) 85 |4 
AP Kay ePortreoyaney ov. . sank OFFA Cp 22 ees 16 | 21 8 | 18 ' 213] 844/10 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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= 


RESULTS 


OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 Set aS re o 
q| S| ES/SE | > = 
b = B a © os 5) pen| Pr a 
2 3 & Ea Bos 5 x 2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. Si a i che E a bp as 8 - 
= @] 8 | s8(s8s] ss] 3 S 
© 5 me deus Boat pec a Sw 
SI ai] gg] sejora| su! & os 
Z P) gee |EFS ES) pg Ee 
MUSKOKA.—Continued. (20) | (25) |(10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
STEPHENSON AND WATT AGR. 
Socrety.—Continued. 
Chas. Nicol, Port Sydney ...... Early Russian... 2150) 24:1" 8°) 18°) 194484 
Thos, Hammill, Raymond »|Ree. Banner... 2.% 16 | 21 | 74) 18 | 208] 83 /4 
Jas. McKenzie, do Come a 15 | 22 | 73) 18 | 20 | 828 
W. Hamilton, do Ruse 20th Century 5.0. 16 | 23 | 83 14 | 204) 82 /4 
Peeve at eon, Ort wsyaneys ...40, Al .On 72.25: 144; 24 | 7] 17/19] 812 
be Creasor, Ullswater. 2.5). o<6 Imp. Seotch...... 153] 184} 84) 18 | 2038; 814/4,10 
H. Rawson, Raymond ........ Reg. ‘Banner. ©. . «x 16°), 184; 731-17 | 224-81 
Desiesbunn,. Uliswater —...... Web eee «Oey pe Bros 153} 18 | 83%} 18 | 203} 8032/4 
Geo. Hammell, Raymond ..... Reg. Banner...... 153] 19 | 73} 174] 21 | 8034/4 
W. J. Patterson, Utterson ...... ORAS O12 sete 153} 21 | 7 | 174) 19 | 80 
Jno. McNicol, Allensville ...... Amer. Banner....| 14 | 22 Vik AS), 1844-79 
Hae atterson, ‘Utlerson 2... 2: Reg. Banner...... 14 | 20 7! 18 | 194) 784 
W. Hares, Allensville ......... Oo: Nel OPW Oe ieee 16 | 19 TU Geto ts 
Wm, J. Hammell, Raymond ../Reg. Banner...... 15 }17 |. 8.) 174) 20 | 774/10,4 
Geo. Wingfield, Utterson ...... OaPAS Ce 1 2 emcee 15115} 8} 184) 20 | 763/10 
J. M. Patterson, (LOe wes: oes Reg. Banner...... 14 | 19 | 17% 19% 76010 
Jas. H. McNicol, Allensville ..j)Amer. Banner....| 134] 22 7 \-16'| 17 | -76% 
Chas. Oldham,-Ufford!< #7... ... OpAn CisTacce 16102 MaS aly oUt Tid et 
Thos. Graham, Raymond ...... Amer. Banner....| 16 | 10 74; 18 | 19 | 703 
NIPISSING. 
BONFIELD AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. D. McKenna, Loretto. 
J. Av, Boivin, “Bonfield ........ Oar Ast Ora en tae lo 23") Sa A820) 85-415 
P. Boissonneault, Great Desert. Ue Tea ee AP 16 | 23 8 | 17 | 20 | 84 /15 
Hee beailielie: DONLEIO i, wan. ao srl oo cls oleh nals Oe 16 | 20 Suet 182. eS3 loeb, 
peetOissonneauit. Great; Desert.) oy. cc. tot meee 165) 20 ( 8° 154 21 180-110 
F. Boulanger, Ci Mate Mech, eae ast, «ee ie 139222 Sa Sets 7 79115 
Crp OL SY ee DOUUC Ue comes aeietin e+ os) nN. 4 0ns veo theta s IZOSIG Ue S163 Up (8a 4017 
TELM ALY per LOA CSET Loder) © vats iva soto ee ae 14{16;) 8] 18 | 20; 76 /10 
FOO MEE TOUS  DONELO St. enact ser ol wn «ose ow cents ck IGS LA aeons orlee lee pea. LO 
Ree Oa te DCSOLL aya ocrdit eg Sera eeu ole ee 16 | 15 fe 18H e282 Fe. 110 15 
Thos. McNulty, Bonfield ...... AUN ees Coe 16 | 18 (fe ERIE SG Paid) 
PR OIBY ss DONTECIG. © fie tees ns man Siberian snes oo 144°154 9 |) 15>) .19' 4. 72-44; 15, 17 
NORFOLK. 
COURTLAND AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—C. W. Buchanan, | 
Dutton. | 
V. McDonald, Tillsonburg, R.R.1 Banner I eee ee 162} 22 | 84) 22 | 214) 9034/14 
G. B. Ryan, do ee 40. AE oy ott tok 162} 22 | 94) 19 | 203) 8732 
G Albright; Delhi; .R.R«37%.. 2.) (BSa0Nn eles ten ese 162) 22 7 | 16} 21 | 823/15 
J. F. Robinson, Courtland ....| 0. A al Sine eae 144) 19 8 | 19 | 194) 80 {15,14 
M. Ostrander dot Maes) English ss. oe 164] 21 | 84) 14 | 184] 784 
Jacob Nunn, do BR we2i Banneres.n at 16 | 20 8 | 16 | 18) 78 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
3 
=| 
> g 
ms g 
2 ey 
Competitors in Order of Merit. RS = 
r 3 
z d 
Z 5 
NORFOLK.—Continued. (20) 
CourTLAND Agr. \SocreTy.—Con. 
J. T. Simmons, Courtland, R.R.2)0. A. C. 72...... 16 
Peter Mabee, Tillsonburg, R.R. 4 do.) ses os 132 
A. Swinn, da RRR ee. eee 15 
R. W.: Dick, do RRP. Bees 134 
W.. A. Buckner, Delhi, R-R. 3../Banner>...0 2... 15 
NorFrotk AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—F. D. Shaver, Toronto. 
Geo. Erwin, Simcoe, R.R. 4) Banner:...2....:. | 18 
W. H. Mason, dee. RRS AO MAL Cs ta tees 19 
Emus, do R Ress don > - Aaa 174 
Wm. Woodley, Waterford, R.R. 3 dO. oy Aen. 17g 
Leo Challand, Simcoe, R.R. 5) dos) USseeee 173 
Wm. E. Mason, do » RR.4 GO it jaa 173 
J. Austin & Son, do R.A. 3 do. eee 18 
Nelson Hall, Villa Nova ...... Banner? 2252. LZ 
H. Nunn, Port Dover, R.R. 2..|Waterloo......... 17 
H. Downing, Nixon, R.R. 1 .../Abundance....... 17 
B. Wilson, Wilsonville ........ Det Ag Cl Zitantiieess 174 
W. 7. Nixon; Simctée,. RiR: S622) Waterldos2 aceGs 16 
AOI SIRB TRA EET EY 
SryMour AGR. Gm | 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. | | 
Chas. Bonnyecastle, Campbellford|O. A. C. 72..... 20 | 
Chas. Bedford, do .|\Sheffield Standard ee 
C, A. Loucks, do .(Granary Filler. V7 
W..oJ2 Ross. Myersbure. 62.4% OSAP 12. caves Vz. 
W. Whitton, Campbellford, R.R.3)Mammoth Cluster. 28 
Thos. Dunham, do Ft. Et | OAGX, CO igicoee hs 15 
Alex. Hume, do Ri. Rowe CG Se a es 16 
Jno. S. Wallace, do R.R. 5/Rennie’s 
Wielderinngae ee Be 
Dicer west, de:  R.M: DAO SAS Cea ee 143 
A. H. McKelvie, do R.R. 4 dost) eens | 153) 
Benj. Hopp, do Rieke dG Sete | 133 
Wm. Rannie, do Ey eee CO; Slee ee es TOs 
Woo.LerR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. 
U. Scott, Windler iseapee Oi EAS OTA agi | 20 | 
L. A. Dalmas, CO a. cae G07, © oes 19 
L. C. McColl, Os Waist 25 Bayne... .....eee | 163 
David Teal, dosh... 8.22 OAs CT aos a ete 153 
W., Wessels --Trentonss. -.4 a5 Abundance....... 144 
R. E. McMaster, Hilton ........ (te AG OF 2s oe ale 1234 
Jao N.Dalmas; "Wooler t.< ce. eh UO. at eee 15 


I'reedom from weeds. 


~~ 
bo 
or 
Net 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10) 


vie 


COCOONS CO 
XI 


Cl a 


(Sia 


CBOMCOOWMMOMMOUMWM WH 
de Ui 


= 
~] 41 ~1 CO CO lo ole cusio ole cle eae o) 


he 
NMMAASO-) 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


t Yield and quality 


{Weeds in competitors’ 


Totals of scores. 


4/14 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. , 


fields. 


| 
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Ea a ee ers 


OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


RESULTS 
OATS. 
2) g]ealgs |. g 
5 BE} Fl aslo js - 2 
. = 5 g Ea Bos| 3 Ps 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a ~ Sey cE £ a be me 8 x 
3 2| £/ss(e23) 24] 3] 2, 
: e| SlESleeq se| 3 | BS 
Z S| ajec|ePaes|2 | Be 
ONTARIO. (20) | (25)|(10)| (20)| (25) (100) 
Scotr Acr, Society. 
Judge—Geo. McKague, 
Woodville. | 
Thos. Sellers, Zephyr ......... Abundance....... 184} 23 | 94] 19 | 22 | 92 15 
Weed buy tarde Oger. Gat tik rs Cs ae Peer meee oe 183} 23 | 9 | 19 | 22 | 918/15 
Geo. R, A. Miller, Sunderland . COmiie rata: 18 | 24 | 94) 174; 22 | 91 {15 
F, Feasby, Uxbridge, Rate ALG, 72. aor 18%} 22 | 9; 19 | 22 | 9038/4 
Saale LOCKIC. ZAQDN YE 9s oo sts~ os Abundance ei -e. . 184; 21 | 94] 193) 212) 90 |1 
Wim, Riseborough, ‘Sandford. ..j0,. A. C. 72...... 18 | 22 | 7& 20) 214) 89 |15 
Jno. Miller, Sunderland, R.R. 2 GO tu en a 19 | 17 | 94; 18 | 22 | 854}1,15 
mae voore, Uxbridge, RR. I. |Banner.........+ 19 | 12 | 8] 194} 214} 80 /10,1,4 
Geo. Weller’ Zephyr... .s.6 6. on Imp. Banner...... 174; 18 | 94; 18 | 214) 793}15,2,1 
eer Olver Uxpridze. Rn laeiO, As Ci. 72...» as 173) 12, 2% | LA) 214) 7boeiLte,4 
OXFORD. 
East Nissourr AGr. Society. | 
Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. | 
hyd f102e,.) namesiord, R.R. 210. A. C.c72.....:. Lie 9} 19 | 24} 91 |15 
Jno. Bradshaw, do RR. 2 Ome acta Lifaeee 9; 19 | 23 | 90 (15,4 
week Day, do Re COT rome: 16 | 24 9-- 19 } 2h) 89: 5 
G. R. Matheson, Lakeside, R.R. 2)Imp. Banner...... 15 | 24 9.18 4:22 Ve88=)15 
Mercer Bros., Thamesford HWAMICr Danner. oa.llDaice OASIS e224 Stoel O 
BueG: Seaton, Lakeside -....... OnGAS Gai Ties Gade 16 | 22 S (718 p22 8615 
D. Thompson, Thamesford, R.R.2)/ Amer. Banner 18 | 20 9 15°). 2ecle Sd 12 
Arnold Hogg, Ogata nt OAs Ce oor oe 1B 5} Tie L8. 22am Saeko 
W. H. Mead, Lakeside ......... (LO Mel age eae os 13 | 20 | -8 | 184} 22 | 8134 
Peau) Pnamestord | 2... .< Amer. Banner 16.4715>| See 1826 225) Sh te 
Hoa hutiedse. Kintore ...25.. 4.5% OuAS (er Zee oe 14 | 19 9} L7 | 21 }.-80 |15,14 
J. A. Calder, Lakeside, R.R. 2 dd | hese Loco LT 8 | 18 | 20 | 79 {1,15 
A. Whitstone, do R.R. 2)/Imp. Banner..... 14/19; 9, 15 | 213] 784:2,15 
‘J. C. Henderson, do R.R. 2 COR, gente sy. ee 15.) 17. | 8 | 18 <b 20: |. -78 2714 
W. B. Bent, Thamesford, R.R. 2}Western......... 13,1220 (6 els Pala eat L215 
Alex, McDonald, Lakeside, R.R.2/Manitoba......... LS ee2E Cae Ls 20 ee 
TILLSONBURG AND DEREHAM 
AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—F. A. Clark, 
Gormley, R.R. 2. 
O. Peltman, Tillsonburg, R.R. 3/Green Mountain..| 18 | 24 | 9 | 19 | 22 | 92 |15 
Thos. Nant, Brownsville ...... Amer. Banner....| 17 | 23 | 8 | 19 | 213} 883/15,14,10 
L. Fewster, Tillsonburg, -R.R. 3/0. A. C. 72...... 1b). 21 | 8 | 18 | 20 | 82 115,14 
BE. J. Pearce, Mount Elgin ....|/Banner.......... | 154}-18 | 9 | 17 | 214] 81 |15,14,2 
J. D. McAlpine, Tillsonburg ...|Mammoth Cluster.) 144; 23 | 8 | 163) 183} 803|15 
Colin Hawkins, Brownsville .../Mammoth Cluster.| 144) 23 | 8 | 14 | 183) 78 |15,14 
J2 A. Morrison, Mount Hlgin -|O.-A,. C.) 72... LW 20 le 8 18 Tie 1b ba 
Merits ba? tearris, do Mammoth Cluster, 134) 19 | 8-| 14 | 18 | 723)15,10,14 
A. Turnbull, Ostrander, R.R. ‘1/Banner See ae 13.) 18 S$. iG Pl iiiiZoa 2 
Jas; Green, ‘Tillsonburg ....... Prince Royal..... 12 | 20 8} 14) 417) 71 115,160,714 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD 


OATS. 

- 

2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a 

) 
cy o 

. 

3 

Pa 


OXFORD.—Con tinued. 


West ZORRA AND EmeBro AGR. 
SOcIETY. 


Judge—J. M. Gardhouse, Weston. 


R. He_Marshall, lembro;;R.Ri 6,07 ALC. Te ae 
R. & G. Matheson, do RRs! Banneressnes. sy 
J. & L. McKay, do. OfRiRe 5) edo ee eo eee 
H. Turners Woodstock, R.R. 25) [dow .2st2e-. 2. 


Jas. Ward, Pmbro, RR 44\0-Aa Co. ace 
A. Manson, do” GRR AL Bannere es «one e 
Geo. Smith, dO) WR R43) Cote nee ee 
Wilbert !Smith, do i Rind doje we aeene cee 
H. McCorquodale, do  R.R. 3)/Early Wisconsin.. 
Alex. Smith, do | R.R.«5 dO" 285 ons 
Glendenning Bros., do R.R. 3/Early Wisconsin... 
A € J..Matheson, “do | Riek. 3i\Regy Banner. .2.-: 
Wm. McCorquodale,.do ~ R.R. 3iBanner....... 


PARRY SOUND. 


CHRISTIE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—P. R. Owens,. Powassain 


J. A. Morrison, Maple Lake ...|/Amer. Banner.... 
Wir eBurns | Orrville os. es ORAL (Gs TaN ear 
Jno. Lawson, Maple Lake ..... Amer. Banner.... 
Fass ow tite; Orrville oo. 20% soe as A i to eens | 
E. White, Otis Dubie) Shea Garton’s 
Abundances. .:+ 
David Sword, Maple Lake .|Amer. Banner.... 
C: A. Kloss, Maple Lake ..... White Wave...... 
re0s (Gulp se OLTTVineine. ots ee ae tis Storming s1..% 
J. Hannon, CORR awe at oe tae Abundance. s2.5 


G. C. Flumerfelt, Broadbent .:.|/Banner.......... 
Pizath ealey Orrville ic Ss) Ox weasel hl cis eke see ct ee ke ee 
A LOAGNs EO ©. 225 © sk c,h eile 2 i) c oteer Latte ian eee eee 

LorinGg AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 


J. H.« Bain, THOTIN BW Hac White Wave...... 
Jas. R. Bain, COR. hares do 

Wm. Robertson, HOOF yee OMAS Ce teeta t 
J. Hagegart, CLO Dy tae ene White Wave...... 
R. Yeo, CO) Bie ies OP AAS ENT Beas Sas 
JNO; A. Bain: OO" & Pal cce fer White Wave...... 
Donald \Smith, CO gine eee do hee 
Jn0.-bain, or. OO) sia eee do 

Hugh Bain, COLA ere do Wile 
D. Sinclair, CO sine Sterling. te. se. 
H. Haggart, GN. a ewe abe Imp.Bantrerss =... 


tlie = 
| g 
ate 
‘3 g 
Pale 
ake 
(20) | (25) 
19715238 
18: 1822 
Veo wee 
18 | 20 
164] 22 
16 {183 
154) 20 
14 | 18 
16 | 20 
1251820 
15 ’ 15 
12 | 18 
13 | 18 
184) 23 
174| 204 
18 | 20 
174; 21 
16 | 20 
17 420 
17 G17 
16 | 17 
144| 19 
Liane 
154421 
15 | 15 
15-22 
tee22 
16 | 22 
14 | 19 
15 4 20 
124) 21 
16 | 14 
12a 22 
13 | 20 
14 | 19 
15 | 18 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10)| (20) 


wi 


=) DOO ~10 0 OOH OO OO 


POM MOUWOMAMDWOUML 


Freedom from other 


Pe ole sHorke ole hore. | (ooo) 


varieties and other 


kinds of grain. 


No. 42 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


CROPS.—Con. 
2 . 
S g Big 
ware 8 
Bal s a 
rife Ss Sa 
oo! ‘A os 
pS le. heer 
(25) (100) 
2es|)-92 
23| 91 
LePde aeaN 
22 | 86 
21 | 854 
22°| 79% 

20 | 79 

CALE ber ib 

18 | 75 10 

19 | 75 |14 

20 | 73 |14 

18 | 71 \14 

18 | 70 

22 | 884 

22 | 88 

22 | 87 |4 

21 | 868/15 

204 82 

23 | 81 {1,14 
23 | 80 |10 

23 nO Te 

2141 78 |13 
2172-77 415 

20 | 76 

20 | 7d \17 

22.) 86 

21 84 |15 
22°88 115 

21 | 82 |15 

22 | 81 |15;9 
20 | 8035/15 

22° | 80° 11510515 
204; 794\15 

20 | 79 |15 
22778 115e1059 
22 | 76 j1,10,15 


4 
’ 
. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


PARRY SOUND.—Oontinued. 


MacuHar AGr. SOCIETY, 


Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 
Dee Ardiel, outh “River, R.R: 1 
Jas. Hawthorn, do 0) 
Mrs. S. Scarlett, do Reltoe 
Ja. Tough, do R.Ro es 
Thos. Bottomley, do RR 
Robt. Carter, CO, Ste. 2 
Jos. McGirr, HK 7 O02 Mua SESS 
J. S. Cole, COGaee ees 
ie J. Hearn, CO tee ices os 


McKELuarR AGR. SOCIetTy. 


Judge—P. R. Owens, Powassan. 
eee aylors «MeKellan 3.05... 
Wm. Watkins, 


C. J. McKeown, doe fess fos, 
H. Moffatt, dole) Sea 
Jos. H. Ball, COR ati eet 
Wm. E. Taylor, COS F4Ss.5 o: 
Thos. Moffatt, NOGEEE Tera ae 
W. Quinn, (Owe ee ae 
R. A. Moore, LON er et 
Robt. Moffatt, COU, (FAR Ge as 
Wm, H. Moore, OES ey. caw 
BOP vMeEKeown, 2 dO=*~ vci.5s 6 


McMurricu Aacr. Society. 


Judge—W. H. Davis, Ivy, R.R. 7. 


Jas.. Downes, Sprucedale ...... 
fe, Karrell, Ose soe fers 
Marshall & Son, COSA umes. 
Wm. E. Pearce, CO ee Aah oot 
mietcher “Walker; do*" .....; 
we Fe Nelles, Doe Lake*.......: 
H. Watson,-Sprucedale ........ 


He HoH Turnbull, Doe Lake. .... 
PERRY AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. H. Davis, Ivy. 

T. Tebby, Fern Glen 
J. D. Hanham, Emsdale 


Wm. M. George, do 
T. KE. Rowley, do 


see eee 


OATS. 
o n aS by 3 
a) 3) 22128 |e : 
bh = = Boloe sls a FA 
3 s| a|galdccia | & 8 
5 a e) ) OogH| & ° ro) 
fe cs) i, aS oy SOL ey 2 a 
3 FO ee REIS Bead eh 
2 a) S| eeleesiaal a 33 
Z P| A |E*|EFS|/bS) 8 | BS 
(20) | (25) | (10)} (20) | (25) |(100) 
Oa Ate Corl? sen eae 138420 th 18 205) 78H 15,9 
Amer, Banner.: 7.215 | 23 8 PE 20 ere AAU 
Mammoth Cluster, 13 | 20 G6 1. 18-F 197% %6.115.9 
_ do 13 |-21 8) ATaL 1G forte 
SLOTIINE yey teeert 12 | 18 7189) 19S Perea 1029 
antic ccuchs alates eras 12 | 20 7 TES ee (2egUst5 
Og Atos, oe 1002 7) IS eda ovis 
OR Peo ries, Hay ae ON 19) 16. Te Ee tOe 
COP sedge: 12024 Oo 12. Fa TORS 
OE 6 ay Pee ne 18 | 222} 8 | 18 | 23 | 894/17 
| Yel. Russian...... 164} 22 11-9 PAG 22") SSAlF 
LO eASP Cabo oAbeetr. 168721 9 | 184} 234] 88 
Sterling =. 226 oar 4 Lh 204-10 19189) 222) > 874 
VeluRussian, 2. .% 164; 22 | 8 | 19 | 204] 86 
had eA aA Te tent, 154} 22 O18 21> eeSbs 
GOak hive ote LSM Os809 | 1S eee Saeki T, 
|Harly Yielder..... L6r 20 Srl TS ei ale 84 
prize Winners =... 154) 20 | 8 | 18} 22 | 834/17 
POEL ITS wae te 17 | 18 OTe 28s 
OAS CO Clea 15°" 21 Te 18th 21sias2 
VeliRussianen 2) LARGE Sh BSS 2D Bd 
CYR TEC SS fede wenn 2 Liaw 22e 9} 19 | 22] 89 
Rennie’s E. 

PY Teter ice. ate 16 | 20 Wim ese ca ee, lL Sg 
Abundance. -...2. 144, 18 8 |; 16 | 20! 764)15,10 
Bumper King..... 134; 19 6 | 18 |; 18 | 7438/15 
Granary Filler... 13 | 17 4 PUBS (73 LO 
i ae RIE 143) 15 GO; Wel O SY r. ioe Lb 
i Pe eee 13 | 16 SPL! 319 ce 72 410 
Abundance....... 13 | 18 Gi etGceiBae TESTS 
CA a besa 16 | 18 8 | 18 | 22 | 82 |15 
Australian Banner} 16 | 184; 8 | 16 | 22 | 803/15 
Granary Filler... 16 | 18 8 i164) 22 80.49 
Bumper King..... 15} 18 8. 1} SLES ee 20* he 79 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. 42 


ee eee ee SS ee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


PARRY SOUND.—Continued. 
Perry AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 


Emsdale 
do 


Geo. Gilpin, 
Jos. Irwin, 
Wm. J. Murdy, 


Geo, Bennett, do 
Chas. T. Hayward, do 
Mrs. Ed. Tonner, do 


oeceecee 
eoervr ee 


eecervee 


POoWASSAN AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—J. D. McKenna, 
North Bay. 

H. B. Purdon, Himsworth ..... 

Owen Gough, Powassan, R.R. 3 

L. Purdon, S. Himsworth 


BH. J. Purdon, Powassan ...... 
S. H. Gongeon, do R.R. 2 
Jos. Alston, COM a dite Ls 
Jno. Hogan, COs lake nee 
P. R. Owens, COWe Rese aon 
L. A. Purdon, CON Wi tater are 
Jno. Poull, dOge tL ces 
D. McIntyre, Cant smie a. 
D. Graff, MOe OF ae alae 
Jas. Oldfield, i Ko ean reat 
Jas. M. Healey, CO Poet. exe 
Jas. D. Healey, COs Pits ch eee 


RossEAuU AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—G. W. Glover, Nottawa. 


Alex, Crawford, Rosseau 


eve eee 


H. Stoneman, Turtle Lake 
Geo. Cole, Rosseau 
Jno. McCans, do 

S. Kettle, Jr., Maple Lake 
Robt. Wilson, Rosseau 
Wm. Fry, Rosseau Falls 
H. J. Sirett, Rosseau 
Harry Sirett, do 
G. Grenke, Hekkla 
Jno. Crawford, Rosseau 
R. B. Mahon, do 
Jno. R. Cronin, Humphrey 
S. Stoneman, Turtle Lake 
Wm. McCauley, Rosseau 


oeceevee 


eo e eve 


oe) 6 @) ale) ‘Wie! .@ 


a 6 ye 6) 60 


@ 6) eye 8 6.78: eye «6. 


ere eer eserves 


@),4\ at '@: (. .e7 67 Je, e' 'eure! 1 


eee eee 


ore eeve 


ree 


OATS. 
ee a en nO rr ane a SE DEGREE Ta TE TE RS Cann Le ee 
pares eked ee 3 
3 S| Bl Baleosi | & 8 
= 2, a ee oe o § o 
: «| al eslegsl Bal ¢ a 
= x Blok S41 ee ores ° n 
: S| el eases sal 2 ea 
Z S| EES/ESS RS) & Ba 
(20) | (25)| (10) | (20)| (25) |(100) 
SEN Ite eae dR 16 | 17 TAALT | 21 78 
Swedish Giant... 16/16] 8 | 16] 21 | 77 |9,15,10 
Rennie’s E. 

Yielder. ieee... 13 1-19 6 | 18} 18 |: 74 
Banners 4 Jaen ex 18-458 EX 6 LG ST a0 
Qigh G12. eee 13 748 f- 7 145-18 -|- 70h 
he ae bots Oe en 13:£:16 (2-7) 16:4 18-}6 70410 
Amer. Banner....| 17 | 24 9} 18 | 21 | 89/15 

do TG24 0 Foe 18 G20 ie oo ut Ts 

do fed 35 123-5) (7 | 8) e208 Sdahko 
Gigs. Cl 2 nae 116.) 18-1. 9 + 18} 21.) 82.44.15 
Amer, Banner...:| 15-| 22 | 8 | 17%.) 19 | Sl ji4 
Oe PAS OTe ware WAGs 22518074 1 Gell De SOS Be 
Bannersic.. see 116/18 | 8 | 17 | 204) 79%)15 
OAC. To errae 16.28 | 5 |} 16:20 | FO udb 
Granary Filler 161417 | F 4916-6 22 do Sala ee 
Banner... 20a: 5 AG fe 18 bic 7 -| plies 205 Oia eS 
Bumper King..... 116/22] 8] 10} 19 | 75 }15 
OF PATE tease 16:)218°) 24-) PREIS} ag ds 
Newmarket...... 1b 10 8 | 17-22 1 seek, be 
Granary Filler... 16 | 15 7) 12.20) @alse teste 

do 16: el 5) 10°) 18 Soe ae 
Garton’s 

Abundance..... 19 | 24 | 98] 193) 24 | 96 /10 
On COT tas hak aks 174) 243%] 10 | 194) 234} 95 
(SO lees alts eee | 18 | 24 4} 194) 234) 943/10 
ORS ACEO Se eee 16.°| 25110! 20+ 224). 934 

dds wserte 16 | 24%] 10 | 20 | 223) 938 
Gold Rain... 24% 16 | 25 | 88| 194] 224) 914 
ORAS Ce aa oe 15 | 244) 93) 194] 22 | 90% 

CG sist ees 14 | 244/ 10 | 194) 22 | 90 
Gold Rain....... 14 | 24 4} 20 | 213} 89 |10 

ddue oe eee 15.| 25 | 7 | 198] 22 ; 884 

dO) Mercure te 12 | 24% 4} 194] 203} 86 
Pd rate fags, “eh a he a 11 | 173| 94) 194) 20 | 773}1 
eh ERM ret ae eS LO5(2234 9 7} bebe LOS) ie 
Gold Ral teats ens 14 | 94| 10 | 194} 214) 743)1 
“a boy Pim ei py etie Ses 12} 10} 94) 198) 204} 714)1 


eee eee 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


OATS. 
o a ey hye 3 
d| Blatlaz |e | .| # 
nes ; 2 2) 8 Bassas | 8 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. g a a lag lasing | a a 
6 a | 8) 88/25 aa| 3 5 
© Sel g |ogol|soaakl 2 S oi 
F BS f-$.| $2855) 8813 ee 
Z S| & [ae leral ee. € Ea 
| (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
PARRY SSOUND.—Continued. | 
UNITED Tps. AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—P.-R. Owens, Powassan | 
Wm. Todd, Maple Island ...... Ace (ye Loe iss Lig 22 8 | 19 | 224) 883/10 
Jas. LeBrash, GO kone bs ies Osy APA nae i) BT 225) OOO ZL G88 
Wm. Willard, Dunchurch ......| CO Mes he VA 22. ae Tl LER IZE Ee eBeT 
Samuel Irvin, McKellar .......|Mammoth Cluster.) 174| 20 | 7 | 19 | 22 | 853{17 
Jno. LeBrasn, Maple-AIsland ....|0. A. C. 72....%: Li} .22-) 6) T9521 85 
W. T. Lundy, Dunchurch MOeOLTIN Seis cco. Fret 16 | 18 8 | 18 | 22 | 82 /10 
Jos. Whitmell, GO RES ok. LC Re: ee Oo eee Be 154) 19>) 8 | 18>) 21.) 813)17510 
A. Whitmell, aa ee Sea no ie NWorthiand: 2: 6s.5: 144207 6.5 48 120 80 ado 
WeaBrear, Maple Island ...2.°.4.;'| ORAL HC: a Sse es % 16 | 17 Tv AS lo2l aT OM. 
Jno. Moore, Dunchurch ....... White Cluster. ...912 4-15 8} 46 1 20er 7415 
Y iT 
PEEL. | 
PEEL AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. Murphy, Alliston. 
J00..V..cnell sBrampton,. RR 3iO. A.C. 72...... 17 | 24 | 94 | 19 | 21 | 904 
T. C. Fraser, \Streetsville, R.R. 3 COSmto oes 174; 24 | 8 | 184] 22 | 90 
W. J. Fraser, do BURe3 COD) sent cetee 17 | 24 8 | 188) 22 | 894 
J. A. Fletcher, Brampton ...... UOmeat Pi caboete Lf 23 Sh alae lacen meek 
Wm. G. Witherspoon, Wood- 
IO Pe. Palo bikton beets ake clei ciswe s GLa, TORR ere 174, 19 | 9} 19! 213) 86 |1 
A. McLean, Brampton, R.R. 2|Early Yielder..... 18 | 2b) 9 | 14 | 22 | 84 j14 
Lansdell Bros., do 1 a5 ae ae a ORs enn 174,16 | 83) 18 | 22 | 82 j1 
A. M. Thomson, do  R.R. 1\Snow Flake...... 17 | 22 | 8 | 14 | 208| 814)15 
A. E. Might, do Ro. 6i Imp, Banner ....0 4 154| 22 | 8 | 16 | 193} 81 |15 
D. McClure, Norval, R.R. 2 PRIA EC Ga akan. 4 16417. cS AS 2h eae 2 
Jas. R. Fallis, Brampton ...... Abundance....... 18 | 9] 94) 194) 23 |] 79 |1 
A. W. Snyder, WOcpeeee. CMA ON oe bes 16ss12 Ss 18.420 te 744 
M. Laidlaw, do leytren <3 AO are ies 167-15 asain 2 } 217 7241 
TORONTO Tre. AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. Murphy, Alliston. 
wee toLreen, oltreetsville RR 2)0:.°A..C, 72.4... 18 | 24 9 | 19 | 22] 92 |14 
C. W. Sparling, do Keka Oi ies Lee 16 | 22 | 9 | 184) 204) 86 |14 
Mead, Drinkwater, o> © oy 250% AO. iottee at 16 | 22 8 | 18 | 21 | 85 |14 
W. E. W. Steen, do R.R. 2 DORE. oot 154} 22} 8 | 18 | 204} 84 
Jno. Weylie, do Rei yel,.Russian. 240). 164| 184; 9 | 18 | 214, 8834/2 
J. W. Miller, do Rie 2) Siberianv yc 25 154/-21 | 9 | 18 | 194] 83 |4 
Jas. B. Ross, in Mes ees ADE ks Gye be aeaece 16 |} 15 | 91] 184) 20 | 7841 
Dee McCanugherty, «do © iva... . do. we te Se 144} 23 8} 10 | 19 | 744/15 
eats Biperiay yn et LOL LD SAO 21) eee 


R. R. Kay, Erindale 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 5 
ra) 
3 
= 
PERTH. 
FULLARTON, LOGAN AND HIBBERT 
AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robdt. Berry, St. Mary’s. 
Geo. Hillebrecht, Brodhagen ..}O. A. C. 72..... 
RobtssNorris; potallach.. ts. se CEUTA Ae eet 
H. Greenwood, Mitchell, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 72..... 
JASE NOTVis 7 MUNTO gee curso ee do 
Geo. Krauskopf, Dublin ....... do 
Alex. Cole, Mitchell sR.R2t1L) Banner... 2a. 
H. McPhail, do Rae 11" S00 ee eee 
J. A. Drummond, do RR6 | do Se eee 
D. Graham, CO 9 aco. (LO az oktakee pee 
Wy CL evi LISON Sy WLUNTOs ite ik ben ot O,0 age Cd eet 
KIRKTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—P. L. Fancher, 
Chatham, 
Robt. Bickle, St. Mary’s, R.R. 1/Banner......... 
He Switzer) «Kirkton :.:5 =o. . CO eee. 
Wm. Harding, St; Mary s.; rch Lia G0. ea ie 
Robt. S. Radcliffe, do R.R. 1/Yel. Russian.... 
Jas. Stephen, do R.R. 1/Gold Drop...... 
M. Brethour, do RiR=GIOWA] CA a ee 
Wm. Holingshead, do R.R. 1 (LO: Fister ee 
H. Armstrong, do RRS 1 doe) (ee. 
Ge Klietcher= Kirkton so see ne New Century.... 
Py-sparling, Cromartys... 4.2. Banner <6 03.v2.5 
Jno. Urquhart, St. Mary’s ..... GO ashen oe 
Wm. Denham, GO Fis cognel, “AOL. aia 


H. Berry, Woodham 


STRATFORD AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 


R. Thompson, St. Paul’s R.R. 2|Yel. Russian.... 


H. Stewart, do Renee do 
Alex. Horne, Gadshill, R.R. 1. 
W. Rennie, New Hamburg, R.R. 3 do 
Geo. Gibb, Stratford, R.R. 3 .. 
Wm. T. Woods, St. Paul’s, R.R. 2 do 
M. Ballantyne, Stratford 
Jno. McCallum, Shakespeare .. 


Alex. Hotson, 


Jno. Murray, do 


ee, 6 6 a6 


ene, we Se 


.| Amer. Banner.... 
Granary Filler. : : ‘ 
H. Dunsmore, Stratford, R.R. 2/0. A. C. 72..... 
St. Paul’s R.R. 2/Granary Filler.... 
RR. Zilmp: Banner 


: oO . 
o ~_ 
ee ip gs dell ae 
[=| oO aes 
3 E o 
3 “a 
o Alga 
a ° 6; 
ian ~ Ho 
<3 GH are! 
2 Beira 
K ° Sie 
o Le} oa 
=| o o of 
Salane tees 
an at pe 


(20) | (25) | (10) 


RIE 


viRvI 


ms 
(oo) 
=" 
= 
ODMAOWOMOWMOMOUON OC 


oH 


foi 
= 
Do 
(Je) 

© CO © 66 0 GO “100 1 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


tYield and quality 


of grain. 


(20) | (25) 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


Totals of scores. 
fields. 


(100) 


83 }15,2 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
OATS. 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 5 
: 
A 


PERTH.—Continued. 
STRATFORD AGR. Sociery.—Con. 


Selle OeDrin ville ~. sc. «15 6 
Jno. Frazer, Stratford, R.R. 5. do 


W. H. Douglas, St. Paul’s, R.R.2|[mp. Banner.... 


J. Schmidt, Stratford, R.R. 1/Danish Islander.. 
D. M. Ballantyne, do R.R. 3;Amer. Banner.... 
D. McCallum, do R.R. 1 COM ert tt 


H. Thistle, St. Paul’s, R.R. 1 .. 
M. A. Arbogast, ‘Stratford, R.R. 3 
Pm yNew st. Paul S toltirous os < 


PETERBOROUGH. 
EAST PETERBOROUGH AGR. 
SOcIETY. 
Abs F ee Lelie 3d 
Judge—W. Hickson, 
Bobcaygeon. 

T. Dunham, Campbellford, R.R.4;0. A. C. 72..... 
Sargent & Son, Westwood .... (LOSMe ae eee 
D. Barrie, Norwood, R.R. 2.... LOS bates at 
Thompson Bros., Indian River, 

Berane 598 LAE take 51 Mae ie Sie COW, 4 ness 
W..C. Brackenridge, Westwood. CO Rw sine 
A. Humphries, Norwood ...... White Wave..... 
Wm. Scott, do Rin Ae A. Ce 1209, ae 
P. H. Grover, UG Saas) Sits, ake < BaADMEN. ase ses 
Geo. A. Elliott, do R.R. 1/Abundance...... 
T. B. McMaster, do Ri Rees Os Ass las ea 

OTONABEE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W, Hickson, 
Bobcaygeon. 
M. O’Keefe, Keene, R.R. 1...... Banner Pies 2 cen 
R. E. Drummond, Peterboro,R.R.8)Siberian........ | 
W. A. Drummond, do RR. 8] LASOW AY ae ss se 

E. Manley, do R.R, 8)Abundance...... 

A. Esson, Keene ........... Gyr: ak BY ha Saad 

Comrie, Peterboro, R.R. 8...)/Abundance...... 


McPhee, do 
A. Nelson, do 
. A. Nelson, do 


ice tL) aes, do 


Wm. Bishop, Keene, R.R. 1 


Amer. Banner.... 


oeoreee 


Amer. Banner.... 
Imp. Banner.... 


McIntyre, Keene, R.R. 2....|Ligowa......... 
TU Ate pa LCr INL Ss sc sce 
R.R. 1....|/Danish Swede.... 


. McFarlane, Peterboro, R.R. 8/0. A. C. 72.. sia) 
...|Widea-Wake.... 


*General appearance. 


(20) | (25) 


Freedom from weeds. 
Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10) 


eed 
jr) 
“100 MD COO 10 OO 


ke UR 


= 
cen) 
oe eet eo 9 SS GO OO 


2H Oe bi 


vi 


bo 
we 
CWO OMOO OY 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


| 


ei |e : 
SOr| apt ae 5 
See1 5-10 8 3 
ot oS 8] ry G ro) qd 
gdo|G4| s is 
ERs|Es| 2] Be 
(20) | (25) |(100) 

ADS 22 See) eae 

17 | 22 | 814/2.15 

TA 22th 8 iy Pee 

18 | 21 | 80 !2,4 

VSeie22 (9 els 

18): 2beaF 7. (25 15 

16 1 22 |}=76411,15 

BTM ZL Poors 

15 | 22 | 74°tb,2,15 

20 | 22 | g94i10 

20 | 22 | 88al15 

19 | 22 | 874/15 

194] 22 | 87al15 

20 | 23 | 87 {4,14 

19 | 21 | 864/15 

19 | 19 | 844)15 

17 | 224} 814/4,15,10 

16 | 204} 813)15,10 

20 | 21 | 81 {2,15 

18 | 234} 914 

20 | 224! 904\2 

20 | 228] 84/2 

19 | 21 | 884 

18 | 22 | 884/15,14 

194; 20 | 88 |10 

19 | 20 | 8643/2 

18 | 19 | 86 

20 | 224] 854 

19 | 204} 844/4,10,15 

194} 23 | 814/1 

20 | 194} 78 {10,15 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximtm possible scores. 
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A ESR ge ies 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
ES ES SSS SS a eee ee 
g 3 re gs b S 
5 f| e(eses.j3 | ¢ 
2 R) gd |eSleeeie | 8] 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 mh facet t= GS bg a me 
" a] g|ss|s36}s8| % < 
me) Shere) ol Ore els Ta 
E SCS oes eee ia “3 
z 2) & | ES|E°s)/F2| & Ba 
tye A PTs Mavis Mee ratits las dace Nk Nata Blaha re alte ele a i eds AT 
here 
PETERBOROUGH.—Con. . (20)| (25) | (10)! (20) (25) (100) 
PETERBOROUGH IND. AGR. Ret 
SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. H. C. Roblin, 
Ameliasburg. , 
A. B. Mann, Peterborough ..../Yel. Russian...... 16 | 18 8 169-207) 78 
J. Gillespie, do Jet Ste rlin sre eee 16 | 18 8 | 16 | 19} 77 )10,15 
W. W. Dawson, do oe ot Od Ante 124 ee 14 4:19 NaS ma 19 fai 
Wm. J. McGregor, do Oe: do.) -eaee a 16 | 18 8} 141.19 | 75 |10,15 
S. J. Dixon, do Oy iStherling cs erase. ae 152} 16 | 7) 16 | 20 | 742/10 
F. Buckham, do 2 Os ALO. eee AE US) 7 AG old Sa TE 
S. T. Milburn, do tik OS “Cee 13°) 15 8-17 51,20 73 
Wm. Steinkrauss, do  ..../NewCentury..... 15} 16| 6| 15 | 20] 72.|10,15 
H. Sanderson, do ee A OPA eee 121 18) 6) TB 204) fF PSO 
PRESCOTT. | 
ALFRED AGR. Socrery. | | | | 
Judge—M. J. Casselman, | 
Morrisburg. | 
A. Charbonneau, Alfred AF Wig | te attra ra Se 193 23 | 9 | 19 | 234 94 
Jos. Robillard, Oaceun, Achat ‘Banner ¢ edslere, Rena ees 194 21 10 18 242 93 
M. Leroux, GOB ars tees GG ee ee 182) 23 9 | 17 } 234) *914;1 
O. Parisien, Oe sara: eer OC ne wis Were ete 194, 19 | 9%) 19 | 24 | 9081 
Samuel Parisien, do ob Ae ES Rly: SEE ee eae 19 | 21; 9] 19 | 224) 9038/1 
TERR tOc SOUL GAUL me rtLO: tue a eee ace aie eee 194 2342-9 7" 15 23 segs 
D. Parisien, OO suerte [Hale SO iaeantien Aertayeat es 194; 20 | 9 | 18 | 23 | 8934/4 
A. Daoust, do i Ae Washington...... 184; 20 | 932] 184) 222) 89 |1 
B®. H. Gobourg, COO Nga ions Banner... 4.2—! 174|.21.| 94) 18 | 214) 874 
F. Daoust, ria tape MDE, Bi Lot cee een eee 174| 20 | 10 | 17 | 203} 85 /1 
J. Brisebois, COT tay: G2 S400 Tita tee 17 | 20} 9] 15 | 214] 824/1 
A. Blondon, Plantagenet ...... Barly Florin: 2): 17 | 20 | 94) 12 | 22% 81 {1 
K Bertrand, Alfred ..7....j.... Banner, - «se see 183/-15 | 94) 15 | 224) 804)1 
Henri Doth, Caledonia Springs. Ci Ce Dapp aM Set 163/016 | Orde 7] Ue | gO, 
Alex. Langevin, Alfred ......;Washington...... 1S P18 Osi 2 Ola 
J, A. Cadieux, Tee mes cee Banner ose 182) 15 94) 14 | 204) 773)1 
Geo. Barbarie, Plantagenet ....| GO ........... 164) 16 | 9 | 10 | 214; 78 1 
E. St. Denis, E02 4 Pe eR aa een ae 17 | 15; 9| 10 | 214) 7238/1 
F. Blondin, 00 fn nj er) BOO es es, 16:| 20. 9 lS 1,204 47001 ; 
PRINCE EDWARD. | . 
AMELIASBURG AGR, Socrnry. | 
Judge—D. English, 
Burketon, R.R. 3.. 
J. R. Anderson, Mountain View Industrial........ 19'| 24 | 10 | 20 | 23} 96 
H. Young, Abus Wis. i ae it haere as ed 18 | 20; 9) 18] 23 | 88 


t 

a 

' 

W. J. Barber, Rossmore ...... ‘Yel: Russian... ;-: 19 | 22} 10 | 20] 23} 94 a 
Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. | 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FLELD CROPS.—Con. 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


i 
bo Oo? 280 ce oe ee ae one se ede) 
, Wi i 3 


CO CO 


Wl dole 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 
tYield and quality 


eee! 


Totals of scores. 


74. | 


’ 


tWeeds in competitors 
fields. 


10 


oN 


OATS. 
elo ue 
a 3 
fa) Gp es 
: z| & 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S ) am 
i. ge) 8 
z B| 8 
4 Pile 
a a a nl be cs el 
PRINCE EDWARD.—Continued. (20) (25) 
AMELIASBURG AGR. SOCIETY. | 
—Continued. | 
N. Weese, Ameliasburg ...... Ra LOLO Tia te eueendaes 164 20 
N. Parliament, Oi) sae yoy th Bauer ec: sacks oe 17 | 20 
Jas. S, Wallbridge, Rossmore ..|_ do. «.........- 20 | 15 
D. W. Valleau, do eet Ed Cu EVUSSLO I) ee ots ts 142, 16 
EK. S. Anderson, Mountain View Owe erste eae 14 18 
Jno. A. Walker, Rossmore .... CD ate, ate 1 16 | 16 
E. E. Wallbridge, do ee Ose Pict ct oe 154) 17 
HSE sReduer, Ameliasburg.. ., Banner. ..2.2..:.. 134) 16 
WH -C.Roblin, do erate COME. Aster ns aes 132 | 18-7 
Jno. A. Weese, Rossmore ...... White Wave..<..: 13 7}216 
| 
PRINCE EpwaRD AGR, SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—Adam Hood, Hagerman. | | 
M. Gilbert, Demorestville, R.R. 3 Mammoth Cluster.) 184 22 
M. Foster, Btoomfield) RR. 7 Banner. 2 ewe wb LS yas 
W. H. Gough, do Breen) weve AS, eee eats. a5 | 18 | 23 
Homor Whits,Picton,., R.R. 1.3) Om mre et st 173] 23 
H. B. Purtelle, Bloomfield ..... OPER etwas an 
B. R. Leavens, Aas Bis eis LO269 Le eee AS eal 
ome oer ashe oe Ol, COR cant vse UG yy ere sets 164! 22 
Tee Reeds PPiCtONs wis ns kb, oss wc aeRO. PatheteRuatee TH Zt 
BE. E. Ackerman, Picton, R.R. 6! QOMR re hele 154| 18 
G. H. Bolton, do R.R. 6| GO Mibas sci 154° 17 
Tie A Anderson, Hillier. css ASEM i bels) doen Peeper geri 163) 15 | 
McMullen-Roblin Farming Co., | 
TA CLO Die Pete occne orare ee wap wes pa be Cl Ogata cae eae fel LG 
PeewWelons. Picton, R.Re @ .... CAR mel Ch eae oat gS eS) 
SOPHIASBURG AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Adam Hood, Hagerman. | 
nee GOorsiine, Hemorestyille. 40. A, C. 72... 2... | 18 | 23 | 
Mae rnirourimeyer.. Picton, ROR. 8 Banner. . i... .... PLS ates 
W. Rightmeyer, ice Eh Leelee One no chat aien es ea WEAR 
Trumbel Bros., NUON aR Sabie VALE ae es ee ary eae te 163, 20 
Nrias Nelson, Demorestville .<..j/0, A, €.. 720.5 2. . 162} 26 
kK. Spafford, Picton? Hilt. SOhOanner wa els. ce 16 | 20 
TA. Crawford, do R.R. 8 Rennie’s E. | 
EP Sie Gye heen oe 154) 17 | 
Po kk. Morden, Demorestville’..~}banner...>...... | 144) 17 
RAINY RIVER. | 
AtTwoop AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. McKay, Emo. | | 
F. E. Longhurst, Sleeman ..... WLPNOh ee ara eee 17 | 24 
L. J. Armstrong, do Ses eet seeta sl Presta = C8 Os 16°) 222 
oso Fowold. Rainy River <...) Banner... i. 2...u5 Gales 
W. ‘McKenzie, Sleeman ...... Mg e Calas Sie dae a Bl P24 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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‘ 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
: 3 23 sy by S 
“2 S cleo ciemcrs = A 
3 S| glesigesis | § gf 
' 5 c Lon a, ° ° Sogn} o rs Oo 
Competitors in Order of Merit. . 3 Be enh on Oe 3, Q =. 
“ B| #|ssl|efe) ag) s ae 
S| g|ealges] sal a 23 
: 5) E(ES|EE|Fs) 2 | 5s 
RAINY RIVER.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)| (20) (25) (100) 
Atwoop AGR. SocireTy.—Con. | 
A. Russell, Rainy River ...... Banners... 13% 20% 9 1 16 }+22 4 80 
Thos, A. Smart, Pinewood ..../Gold Rain........ Th1416 7 84 17 220 eee 
O. M. Isberg, Sleeman ...... Banner? ae 161-14: 7 | 17) 22414764 
H. J. Hunter, COS) fice eS dO srt nee 1B SL ei Oa 20 Wee Uae 
Jos. Gagnon, Pinewood ........ eye: Was OA Jorenes 12 | 20| 8 | 15 | 203) 754/15 
A. J. Hunter, ‘Sleeman ...... Bannerees vn ee 14 | 15 BUN LI Sal (5 bose 
PUA ATM SCOR Eg 0 Os Mani are ct teaeat inte he ave ecere gy atetet 16 | 1384.47.64)" 18 | 21°) 4734 
H. Engebretson, do Fs By ee a ew nets eed Noah AB 9} ios) 227) is 
RENFREW. | 
ARNPRIOR AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—H. W. Graham. | 
Britannia Bay. | | 
AepRussellGAIMDr Oleic des oe men OAS C72 ee 18 | 23 | 10 | 20 | 24 | 95 /10 
M. McLaren, Castleford ...... Basviner.o2 eee 16 | 23 | 10 | 18 | 23 | 90 {15 
Jas. Wallace, Arnprior ...... OLgALO Ue ee 16 7-227) 10618 Ge22 | 8815 
L. Arnott, do [Bannervee was eA Tails jeccen oF 
W. A. Mackey, COs uh hades cee GO inde be ae ete 16 | 20 Su LP 2277 8315 
Chas. Mackey, CO egies css COA4SA re ace 15s) 2088S) Linise2ae Saas 
W. A. Young, do Kiko VIClLOry es eee 1444-20 110 (13. Toe)" SO hie 
Jno. Rafter, Oe iiee sd. ee \Imp. Banner...... | 164) 214) 7 | 15 | 19 | 79 | 
Wm, Storie,.Sand Point <=... }Bainere eke orca 1t% 195 Oe TG LO ae 
Gno, Afieck, Glasgow station <4.) do. “sal ) 4.2. 13 | 20 8 | 175, 18 | 76 (15 
J. O’C Havey, Arnprior ...... OFA Cir C2 6 See 15. | 14 ote li) 19") dame 
Chas. Wallace, do R:R.>o3} Banner... 2.3... 15a) 10°) OP 22D faa t6 
J. S. Havey, dG err ese ee (Ped OMe Steer vero heal O al’ 14) oo aes 
NortH RENFREW AGR. SOCIETY. | | | 
Judge—J. N. Sorley, Ottawa. | | | 
S. McClelland, Beachburg ..... Granary Filler....| 14 | 22 | 8 | 19 | 183) 813,13 
Jos. Keyes, Westmeath, R.R. 2./Banner........... | 16|17 | 84) 19 | 192) 80 |2,15,4 
Wm. McClelland, Cobden ....... Imperialtee. Ge 124). 22 1.7} 19°)-419 | 794i 15,4 
Wm. J. Richardson, Forester’s | | 
PREG eee ee Wcaburcictire ot Saree neat Storlines. cone 2 28s fh LTS TSAY IS aa 1b 
A: Munroe, Beachburg ........ OMA. Gatton es 114] 23 6 | 194) 174; 77315,17 
A, M. Barr, COM ae. do veda st LL) 22k Sif 197) Lbs 76010 
A. R. Bulmer, Westmeath . Imperiale oc 6. t1S)°22 7 1) LO Los og da 
SUN Gie Stevenson beach DULL ae al) tet c pee aloe eee LAT | 23 42 64)- 15) 19.15 748) 
Jas. W. Buchanan, do foes) VELPRUSSION. eee b LO 21 1a OS) 2198, 1 Sh ied aie 
Robt. Bennie, do ie Newmarket... ss } 104) 28 |>7 | 17-7 163). 747 
Samuel*MecCarthy, "Westmeath. .1....0.. ose spe eee | 183) 21 | 53) 18 | 16 | 74 |4 
Jno. A. Brown, Beachburg.....|0..A. C. 72......| 10 | 28 | 51 19 | 164) 732) 
Wm. H. Metcalfe, do 10°04"... tee Ia iee 5 | Lia 164) 67228115 
Wm, Headrick, do dO it as weal 12. tek We Ot RO TOA eT Tare 
G. McClelland, do DANN ET oe tare 10 | 22 |; 5 | 183) 154) 71 
L. O. Christmann, do .|(Granary Filler... | 13 | 20 Bish Gea devalue ee 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


vi > 
a i 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
8 & 3 a oes b = 
5 BY BERS 218 | g 3 
2 | Bi Ealeeee | a | 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ad ol ae HY |G Ss be] gy, a z 
S a} if PES | ees) Sa) © Fh 
2 e| Pleslzeeizel a| 3 
z P| ElES|EFS Es] 8 | Bs 
SIMCOE. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
COLDWATER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—David Smith, 
Smithdale. 
O. H. Swan, Victoria Harbor ../Golden Drop...... L822 Ot 18.) 220% 89s 
Chas. -Gratrix> Waubaushene ../O. A. C. 72...... 5 ae ee CARATS Ht Diag 7 
isco LaylorsVictoria*Harbor ..|$1,000..........5.. Lie? Stil S ol Ole 86 
A. Hawke, SOL Wie Cran RR PRN Males cite ccotenertrots aod tenors 18 | 19 (pln WC ameee bt or era a: 
A. Walker, do TGS Given tr ete at te o cerk a Peie22 fribatsys  abidl 80 
Wm. J. Walker, dO pet Tes. RA He 2s aes & 16 | 20 FAG W200 sea Oerloe 10 
Chas. Spence, do Pre Pek ib eee, Coe arn cre aree a 163} 20 71.15} 20) 178s 
Jno. Doyle, do cee lier hea tac eae Louie: PredZar 20eh 6G et 
H. A. Lee, Victoria Harbor, R.R1/Golden Drop...... 154) 18 8 | 14] 19] 742115 
pa eDurniord,; Coldwater, Hh Rule gainers dec. es 1541520 (eat Level ae 
Wm. Gladall, | do Ie oo ieee te ah aes pire 174| 15 8 | 12 | 20 | 723/10,4 
Wm. Ryan, Cia nl erie ait VE bcos Br eM ete 154; 12 | 8 | 16) 184 70 |4 
TEMISKAMING. 
CHARLTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Byron Kaye, 
Bracebridge. 
teers Kenny,.Guariton 2... oss: ae i et Chas payer ee 184! 23 9 | 18 | 21 | 8o4/4 
Geo. Gillett; Brentha <......... COR eric s. 17 | 22 | 9 | 18 | 204] 864 
Reeiieesiraser.) Chariton... os... Mammoth Cluster} 17 | 22 Git vied bales 
Heay- Netherton, 7Brentha. 1...) Banner.:.......0. AG oR ese Sar | ONG 
Jno. McFarlane, Charlton ..... Gold Medal....... 16 | 22 Br eLS tial y ware 
W. J. Netherton, Brentha ...... RAR CL focal ckt T6G Oa oe ea pela Orl ars 
feeruinmeke Chariton’ « ...2.% a: OA Choe eee ee 143 O2 Vitae eka el veal 
ENGLEHART AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Byron Kaye, 
Bracebridge. 
Geo. Stephenson, Englehart ...|/Jmp. Banner...... 18° | 23 9] 19 | 214) 903/14 
A. W. Skinner, do eee co ies OE) Gas 2 ean rea L722 Ol 1891-20 ) 86 
Geo. Harman, TIGaSlIDe an son. Imp. Banner...... 16 | 20 Gents 17 te SOc LZ. 
Jas. Harman, DOs setae. LORS 3 yep ser. 175). 19.) 8) 17-1 38 | 9S) 17,01 
Jno. Allen, COREE aa oon UBL). 6a OPES Ba ent A7ele et § 18 1144079 117 
E. Winlau, COSTC) a4 ice LUGCOLION. aos ae 163} 20 8 | 18} 16| 784115 
New LISKEARD AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. McCowan, Scarboro. 
Pruces merry, News Liskeard) . .S5'O; 7A) C.. 72/7. % 33 1371-20 10S) 19s | 2b 92 
Jno. McFarlane, do ..../Rennie’s E. 
Sielders.ceacn. 18 | 224, 8 | 18} 24 | 904 
D. MacKay, do act do antics uaces Gl 18 24k 88s 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


TEMISKAMING.—Continued. 
NEw LISKEARD AGR. Soc.—Con. 


Robt. Jelly, New Liskeard 


E. J. Stephenson, do 
Jno. Burnett, do 
Geo. Welsh, do 
Tas. Carter, do 
F. Petit, do 


(7. HMoster su nGl Parka. Ae cas 
THUNDER BAY. 
WHITEFISH VALLEY AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—J. McKay, Hmo. 


H. Wheal, MymMmers: 4... 
Geo. HE. Hymers, (PO halice. ae 
A. Parker, LOL ane ee 
P. Sisson, COM Beis 
C. D. Blaikie, Gnd Fee 
F. Sharpe, (LO Splat cotusd 
Jos. :Withinshaw, do. ...... 
VICTORIA. 

Emity Aar. Socrery. 
Judge—W. H. OC. Roblin, 
Ameliasburg. 

Doe Dick: Omemee ...... 
PDOs Seine ramye dor pte 
J. Smith, DOS Ny Ore 
Robt. Boyd, COs ey Bee tee 
A. Sanderson, CO Asa wneh ed 
A. Irwin, CO, piace 

H. Miller, do 


¥) se) «0, \6) 


R. H. Johnson, do 


oe, 0 “er 9, oF 


FENELON AGr. Society. 
Judge—R. McCowan, Scarboro. 
Jno. Lean, Cameron, R.R. 1. 


Wm. Gillis, Fenelon Falls .... 
Wm. Hetherington, do 

John Knox, do 

Jno. Graham, do 

Thos. Curtis, do 

R. Isaac, do Pe AS 
A. Goodhand, do RR. 3 
Geo. D. Isaac, do ay 
F.- Smitheran, Cameron ...... 
M. Moynes, COgey genie 


OATS. 
5 oe 
s Se} oa 
: z| 8 
z a1 3 
Z, Pale 
(20) (25) 
setts AS BC teen Berd LGAs eo 
SANS MAb SHER Ie le peeee 18 | 20 
S WARES Pete aye 18 , 18 
Quah r6. V2 eee 16 | 20 
or an a are olen 16 (15 
an ores ee Leal 
ADUMCaANiGer ree 20 | 15 
De Nod cet ne ones 174] 23 
OAC ewes AGee2 
bites Ries erate eee 15 | 23 
Ses Hie me ah ee 16 | 22 
OPAC SP 2E ae 15 | 21 
ete de eee one 16 | 24 
it Spee os By Ca rar. 131222 
OSA Gol 2 ae oe | 164) 22 
New Century..... 17 | 20 
Ree. Hanner 2. Fas eS tar 
On Al Ge 12 ene el Ga) 2 
Reg. Abundance..| 14 | 22 
Marble. vase 1 16 |} 16 
Gotheline........ 13 | 18 
Reg. Abundance..| 13 | 15 
Yel, Russian ..*..4 19 | 24 
OLN Ce 2 rae 20 | 20 
ia Den Sa tlonin onmerses 19 | 20 
pet Oe AG iD oe es 19 | 20 
mY Ol ciUSSIAN © asics 19 | 20 
5 OE ASC ee oe eee 19 | 18 
Yel. Russian... 4% 20. | 15 
CONG AR COE 2s for ¥7 tks 
do tesa ae th 15 
Trish tens oo ee 122 
O4AC. O12 eee 15 725 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


ca 
= 
=) 

et 


“103 O11 CO 1 4) ANMmAooa~ 


OmMmMOmMmUOUC 


ay 


eat 
DMOAOmMDOmmammuoce 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


No. 42 


: 

b : 

uy ae A 

B | aa eee 

Bal 3 g 

of] & So 

| ‘8 om 

HS) 8 Bs 
(20) | (25) |(100) 

24 | 88 

25| 874 

25.| 87 

25) 85 

23} 804 

22 | 80 

21 | 79 

22 | 874 

23 | 87 |13 

22 | 85 |1 

21 | 83 |7 

FT MSE 

17 | 79 

14 | 75 |7 

20%| 88 |15 

22°| 86 |10,15 

22 | 85 

22 | 84 

18 | 77 |15 

20 | 76 110,15 

18 | 73 |10,15 

20 | 72 |10 

24 | 95 

23 | 92 

25 | 91 |1 

25 | 90 |] 

234| 884 

25.| 88 |1 

25 | 87 

257 84 1 

24 | 824/1,4 

29 Ro 

23. | 81 |1 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. & 
é 
. 
VICTORIA.—Continued. 
VERULAM AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. McCowan, Scarboro. 
R. E. Thurston, Bobcaygeon ..|Northland....... 
M. M. Boyd & Co., do _... Banner bb oe a ED toon, 
Elmer Long, do 7s i¥ely Russian... i. 
Thos. Cosh, do He cient CO Or aan 
Chas. H. Thurston, do a di tage tact ee 
H. R. Seymour, do | dose ~ Yo uke 
R. T. Robertson, Dunsford, R.R.1\Sensation Pt Nene 
G. Kennedy, Davcayleoivere cy COlks cars. ap ee 
A. Thompson, do re AT Cre Pac cent. 
Ross Kemble, do Papers OO Ob Nis oe ee, oo 
WATERLOO. 


SoutH WATERLOO AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. B. Rose, Echo Place. 


I. & J. S. Hilborn, New Dundee. 0. Ae OL 
Wm. Gillespie, Galt, R.R. 5. | do : 
R. & D. Arthur, Branchton .... White Wave 
E. Z. Kemkes, do RoR. 10. ine Ce 72 
Thos: Young, — Galt, R.R..4....| do ; 


1 <0) @ 10: “ovke 


eio) ey he! e 


Sr eda 


e161 'e, ee fe 


se wie whe 


J. A. Slater, do- RR. 4. CO Wak wie late: 


S. Gingrich, Blair, R.R. 1 _.. «(Banner Eat 
Geo. R. Barrie, Galt, R.R. 7 ...|White Wave 
W. C. Shaw, Hespeler, R.R. 2..;Banner..... 
R. E. Cowan, Galt, R.R. 3 Gog kara. 
foerTurnbully & Son, do 'R.R.°3| do ..<... 


A. B. McPhail, do R.R. 4)Sterling.:.. 
Jno. Brown & Sons, do. ....... i SRA eS Ch Ae 
WELLAND. 


BERTIE AGR, SOCIETY. 


Judge—-Alex. Morrison, 
Creemore. | 


M. W. Sexsmith & Son, Ridge- 

way, R.R. 2 ; 
J. E. Phillips, Fort Erie, R.R. i do ; 
H. J. Miller, Bridgeburg, Box 


es RM iis as telaldvace oe c ve be wa oo do : 
Wm. Wohl, Bridgeburg ........ do : 
D. L. Hershey, Fort Erie ....| do . 


do R.R. 1] do ; 
J. M. McGaw, douek. RR, ak do - 
Chas. R. Baxter, do R.R. 1)Granary Fill 
G. W. Miller & Son, Stevensville do 


J. W. Jewson, 


ete 4 6 © 
eee et, 

@ ef els lene 

Ce et 


Cte wee) ey 


ee) a8 @8 


mae) Fe 0.6 
ie new Ke le) ve 
O) 'e5e: (bel 6 
Beh, aul'op a) 't, 


Oye, 8, He 


(SIR coc 


*CGencral appearance. 


(20) 


Bae 
B 1 Ee 
EF | eA 
a pay 
piles 
3g |oa 
ee 
ca hee 
(25) | (10) 
25] 9 
"24 | 10 
23°) 10 
24) 72 
23 | 10 
BG 
24 | 10 
T7a10 
15 | 10 
15| 9 
D3 ee Ra 
231| 7A 
Poa ee 
DA aS 
SR eg 
23| 82 
a1) -8 
21 G8 
rn ae 
eli Te 
S828 
20 bt 
yeas 
7 el eas 
O95. Ou 
Al eae 
234| 9 | 
209 
204, 9 
20 | 84 
DSRS 
184} 8 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


(20) | 


t Yield and quality 


of grain. 


(25) 


i 
| 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


13 


“}14 


14 


15 


3/14 


15 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


D0 me APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
bey a 
a 2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. *! & 
3 E 
¢ 5 
: : 
A ¥ 
WELLAND.—Continued. (20) 
Bertie AcR. SocrETY.—Con. 
Geevretz: FOrt Mrla eso. on. sate Danish sence eee 16 
W. W. Bowen, Ridgeway ...... Mammoth Cluster 14 
ASN. A thoe: do TR Ee Oe CI Ce cece 14 
Jno. F. Miller, Stevensville ....|Granary Filler... | 153 
Geo. Sexsmith & Son, Ridgeway, 

Be Ree aes aster tienes anioneen ares OSPAL HC. AT 2c mone 14 
W. J. Wale, Bridgeburg ....... Granary Filler...) 13 
J. Lefeune, Fort Hrie ......... Russianace esc e 13 
Jas. ©. Laur, Bridgeburg, RRO. "A. Cs (2.22. 13 
A. Merryweather, (LOA teas COS. Gtr 12 

FENWICK AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. J. Virtue, 
Enniskillen. 
Taw Piast S ODUM 2. on. an (Jo VASE CR C2 eee 164 
L. Beckett; Ridgeville, R.R. l/Banner.....%..7. 184 
F. Haist, do RRPLiO SAet C272 ee 16 
H. Haist, Fenwick, R.R. 5 dogs 16 
Clemens Bros., Kee 4 aor see Amer. Banner.... 144 
Jos. Leppert, do sees ONAL ICRP. 2 Arar 142 
W. L. Horton, do RRs Os eek ae 144 
Jno. L. Stirtzinger, do R.R. 5|Reg. Banner...... 15. 
Jno. Reid, Ridgeville .......... OPAL EO 272 fee 154 
H, Stirtzinger, Fenwick ....... Imp. Mam.Cluster. 16 
Geo. Weed, Fenwick, R.R. 5 ...;/Mammoth Cluster, 14 
WELLAND AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. J. Virtue, 
Enniskillen. 
Asi Howell, Fenwick, RR. 5. -|OmAy TC ia. c8 se. 183 
BGs Huttonew elland 5... 4. Banner... 17 
CG. V. Robins, Wellandport, R.R.1\0. A.C. 72....... 17 
N. Shafley, do RR. 1 COe Skater 17 
Beleorani eet Colborne; iihiet C0 [eran Ww titelee 15 
W. H. Crowther, Welland .... Ose ee eee 16 
Cc. W. Hagar, Pt. Robinson, R.R.1|Banner......+...| 15 
Re Me barron. Lonthill ys... «. OWASCAT2 17 
R. F. Booth, Niagara Falls, R.R.2 Ose seers 14 
CG. Rigg, Wellandport, R:R. 1.. dots eee 13 
ROY se ave OUaAntiers: 2 ere creme Silver Mine..... 14 
WELLINGTON. 
ARTHUR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. I. McLoughry, 
Markdale, R.R. 4. 
Hes GormackseATtnure, ..4 «<r OFAC 2a 164 
J. J. Bodendistle, Kenilworth ..|Banner.......... 174 
‘as, Bodendistle, do Met on Ouse eee 164 


Freedom from weeds. 


Treedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


a 
= 
S&S 

ma 


wie 


OeO~1-100 o Ror. Ee) 


—_ 


jt 
ONNONAOMTAOUWMUS 


— 


jt 


= 
lo Ho oom olan colle ole lan ialia) 


6 
1 
7 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


19 
153 
18 


No. 42 


2 2 
a 3 a 
a | 8 8 
Bal] 3 < 
aS ies Sa 
oul $y 
3/2 | Be 
(25) |(100) 

21 | 81 |14,10 
20 | 794 

BA tS 

204| 77 |14,10,15 
18 | 76 |14 

Ti} 7b ip 

184| 734/10 

18. }e72 as 

Lieuler EL ee 

21 | 91% 

234| 91 |14 

21 | 90 |15 

25010 SO WIS 

214| 88 |14,10 
205)" S (RLS 

22 | 764 

193| 834/10,14,15 
294| 83 


20 | 81 |14,10,15 


214} 80 |2 
214) 79412 
214) 79 |2 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING 


d1 


FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
aia Bal/2e |e = 
: S| - | BSlo8 1s : 2 
3 SP elecieests |< 8 
é : : & ie o}] o7loRgH| ° rs) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. e BS tong eon qo be 3, a a 
: 2| 2) eelg2s|es] 2] 2, 
: a| Glesleesizs| 2| #3 
Z P) eR |EaIRRS RS) 8 Ee 
| 
WELLINGTON.—Continued. | (20) | (25) | (10)} (20) | (25) |(100) 
Arruur AcR. Society.—Con. | 
Wm. Hutchinson, Arthur ....| ‘Newmarket...... 162, 15 (En EA Rah 
P.. Fx Birns, do :.. .| Banner Por tee Fath 152) 16 b 1 elb (228) 74512015 
Jno. Henry, do ee. na COME tt ese asa 154 15 Hse Ly oeea le ho elo 
Alex. Cook, do ieee oO. AM Get ae eee 153) 14 Aso l4 2a La lee 
W. J. Goldring, rls oo MG Cece | COs epee test 16 | 12 9 | 12 | 213] 704/10,2 
W. J. Berry, do ee Ci Fors a Og ae 154 18 9) 114) 21-4 70212,10 
CENTRE WELLINGTON SOCIETY, | 
Judge—Geo. E. Foster, | 
Honeywood. | | 
R. L. & R. Short, Elora, R.R. 1 Abundance gee 184) 243) 8 | 194| 244] 94 
Weer Atkinson. MereugeR Rect |OnA. Cie (Bs oc. 6 17 | 24 | 94 17 | 223) 90 
J. L. Benham, Rockwood, TER.) Abundance ahaa 's, aA 1 | 2 AOD Lael sees 
W. Ransom, Fergus, Be 4\Imp. Mam.Cluster 14 | 24) 9| 16 | 22 | 83 ; 
J. H. Anderson, dome aU.e Aw Gs T2508. 184.12 | 7] 18 | 233) 793/1,10 
Wm. Hutcheon, Rockwood, R.R. 1 do... eee 16|12| 6| 18 | 208 728)1 
ERIN AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Wm. McCrae, | 
Guelph, R.R. 7 | | 
| | 
| 
Pema rpour ay Hillsbure, ReR.2i0. A. Ce 125% 25.6% 16a cL 8 | 19 | 20 | 84 
R. D. Nodwell, Ose ven Reeo banner. - | 154) 22 7.19.7 20,1. $34 
Ss. 'W. Bingham & Son, do R.R.2) Cox es, (cere aes Nbsie| Seed Ta, 19 200 = 83 
M. Leitch, Guelph, R.R. 1 WEG: PA es Cy eee ae 164 20 7 | 19 | 20 | 824/10 
J. W. Burt & Sons, Hillsburg.| | 
PR OE ae 15 Perens eo hide Tee ores Iie Ow ae sa oo. 161222 ok ou toon Le 
S: B. Griffin & Son, Acton, R.R.2)0. A. C. 72...... | 165) 20 8 | 174) 20 | 814 
H. L. Matheson, Hillsburg, R.R.2! COM Spc Lo se22 Gre eel Sas 
pee yeriand:’ Hrin, oR. Rel) iRes. Banner... .-. lel paica le DalelLOsiy LS a). 7S 
R. Overland, Orton, RG oe . Northland Parente belLOR ec. fee Or lde tL Wet 7 oLO 
Jos. Coke, Erin, RR.2........, Reg. Banner: oy. LBL LS ES Were 
F. McMillan, Hillsburg ........ dott er ra 14204 e TLS Sales 10 
Soma Viilloy OMrinje RR lo... JOeA. CO. 72.. 3... 14 18 TW ASW 1S ebe 765110 
PALMERSTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—-E. I. McLoughry, 
Markdale. 
A.L.Patterson, Palmerston, R.R. 3 iGranary Filler... | 154,18 | 7 | 16 | 233} 80 |4,10 
Geo. Quennell, do Bh a O at CU eee 144, 18 | 7 | 16'| 28 | 78/2 
Alex. Murdoch, do Rass Or sad cette 164) 154} 7 | 17 | 203) 763)2,10 
Lyons Bros., doe. (7) See CLD ilies) icin te 154,19 | 41] 14 | 22 | 743/1,2,15 
J. K. Campbell, Ogee | ieee Lie Meant Mander 16 13 9 | 15 | 204| 73s\1,2 
Jno. Webber, Ome 2 oe. |Abundance...:... 15°44 TW MG ANAL ieee) 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
8 4 43 Ay ieee E 
= Site Suen > 3 
Z|. ce alee eos os Oc eat a 2 
3 $ eeeklacehai tee E 
3) ° ORF MeOu ei Gt is) ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. es ee ds <3 Ee tal gy | 2 
= al 8) 82\s8e) ss) % e 
© S| wlotie pel Se] om S % 
F F| £ | SB|See ch) os 
A Pe letersi hey s Ea 
ore : : 
W ELLINGTON.—Continued. (20) | (25) (10) (20) | (25) |(100) 
| 
PUSLINCH AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—Geo. E. Foster, | | 
Honeywood. | | 
J. A. Cockburn & Sons, Pus- eas | 
Linch SRARWT fee ee. ce Oss EC ae | 183; 243) 93) 20 | 232) 96 
W. Winer & Sons, Guelph, R.R.3 Oe saseh os | 173) 244) . 92) -20 | 232}. 95 
D, A. McNaughton, Puslinch, 
UGS toe Neg we fh ee ce On ag Age oth Sie Granary Filler...) 182) 244) 9 | 174, 244; 94 
Pal, Mclean sons, doy RRO. Ae 12.6. ee 173) 233; 9 | 194) 233) 934 
A. McLean & Sons, do RR. dO22 -S yaa 183) 24 te) 192d ie ee 
D. A. McLean, do Rial Oy) ieee ie oe i he yd S20 ed as 2 
H. McCaig, Sr., Hespeler, R.R. 2 Oi sern ate 163; 24 | 9 | 194) 203) 893 
J. & G. W. Barclay, Guelph, R.R.3 C0 2 ee eee Lome 63| 20 | 213!) 86 
Jno. Penrice, do Ronee UO teers ae Liieis 9 | 19 | 223) 854 
John W. Kerr, Puslinch, R.R. 1 do? ==... eee LGR 22 Si.) phe? ie BS ‘+ 
INSStewart, aVMOrriston Agee. . o..9 (i Fs RI obey vit 153; 22-, 84) 154) 224) 84 
Jno. McCormick, Hespeler, R.R.2 COST A Peers 133} 22 | 6 | 18 | 203] 80 
Rockwoop AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—Wm. McCrae, Guelph. | | 
A. F. Auld, Guelph,R.R. 2. .>..|Golden Rain....~-. 164 22 je EA ELS ie Go 
Jos Galan, Rockwood, WRiR go AO) eA. noes en ae Vil 7A 8 119 eel SZ ae 
Oo. -Harnis, QO ee ere CO tit ee: 16 | 19 8 | 19 | 20 | 82 (10-15 
Rhee N. Brown; AcCtony Hin. 2. i. | N@WMalkel.c see: loaieze 8 | 16 | 193; 813/15 
Bee rolton Guelph i-h 4) os we OSAMU se aera 16° 193/84) ©1872) 20 esis 
L. McDougall, Rockwood, R.R. 5|Empire.......... TERT AUST LS ISOS a i 
_ Wm. McCutcheon & Sons, : 
JOSDESY GVA oN 2d eel Ra Oe ue a Bk es Sheffield Standard! 16 | 19 8 | 17 | 203; 804 
Jos sStovel Rockwood, R.R. 1 HO! A. Ci 72.5 9.03 16 | 19 C1 Te 20200 To oes 
W. G. Chapman, do R.R: 3 dO-F 2 a= rome 173\ 18,7 67 lo WES er 8S loee 
Jno. I: “Cummins, ido Heise gt See ere 144) 18 Tey EB 20 ek ee 2 
N. McLean, do R.R. 4 do esse ues ne 15-| 18 Sa) 1620 OS 
W. A. Dickieson, do KORE LAmere Beauty oes Vyhe ea! 6°) 16719, e772 
Ga We Gerous: Guéeiph Rina 2) iQ AS Cie eee 14°) 22 HYILS Sole ea ele 
Thos: Gox, > ‘Rockwood, (RURY 4) Abundancelex. —.. La OE AT 2 1G Se Gate 
T. A. Seanlon, do HRS Banners. oe eee 14° 1-20 Fo TH LS ee fee 
WENTWORTH. 
WATERDOWN AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Arch. Greer, Mansfield. | | 
H. A. Drummond, Hamilton, | 
b ited no Adel orbs gr gh Se, We eR aka, RegyAbundancer 4917. ) 217) (GeV AS 22h Seed 
Wins lhompsons Waterdown. 102.20. o eee 173) 21 7 | 18 | 22 | 854/10 
G. E. Horning & Son, do .../Reg. Abundance. .| 17 | 20 OP L8H ZL 8B 
ie Hareis.+vlamboro: Centre, .c10.k top eee 154} 21 8 | 18 | 21 | 833/15 
Wm. Attridge, Waterdown ....\Lincoln.......... 154/201 9 }+16ap 22 |) <82aa 
Wm J: Pidleny, HlamborovC treiO. (A. Cl wen. 161-48 8...417, ) 22-) (SL ieao 
B. Binkley, do oer ee AU AN Lae, aes 16 | 20} 6| 18 | 204} 804/10 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 AGRICULTURAE SOCIETIES. Do 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
OATS. 
hehe ee E 
q SL eS a2 > 3 
= ° OFF | Ougus: oR ° 9 
Competitors in Order of Merit. iS re, Je, a3 AS bl gy | a 4 
. r a| di] s8i/e8s) 8s! = 
= 5 S| Se\|ssalo8| a ou 
: A | S| SS|SEES5| = oS 
Z Pula Es eral eer aches 
WENTWORTH.—Continued. | (20) (25) (10). (20) (25) (100) 
WATERDOWN AGR. SocreTY.—Con, | | | | | 
Thos. Mills, Campbellville, R.R.3/0. A. C. 72...... 117/20] 9] 15} 19) 80 |15 
Jno. A. Bennett, do R.R.3/Granary Filler;..| 167 21 | #*| 16 20 | 8015 
Jas. Attridge, Waterdown ..... FaberlIn ee ee sins | 14 | 22 61S LORS Toa 4 
H. J. Bennett, Campbellville, | 
eee ns Meer sea ae cce ss a Amebannerens.s Rise 198 451096 20 | 744110,15 
WEST FLAMBORO AGR, SOCIETY. | | | 
Judge—Arch. Greer, Mansfield. | 
W. Lambier, Millgrove, R.R. 2.|/Lincoln.......... 184) 22 | 8 | 18 | 22) 884/14 
aga Gray. Preelton a. 3)... Pbundances, <2... | 163; 23 | 8 | 18) 21 | 863)14,15 
B. Gartley, Puslinch, R.R. 3 ...|Mammoth Cluster 163] 23 71/18) 21) 85/15/14 
Thos: George, Millgrove, R.R. l/Lincoln.......... 154, 23 | 9-| 17 | 208) 85 | 
Mimi caton, “Hamilton, R.R.Y2.) “doo. ..0... 6. 16°15 20 S828 21 e838 15, 14 
GoW. Cummins, Puslinch, R,R.3) do... ...<.2 0: 1651220 | 9ch1G P2ieh, 82412, 15 
H. Hamilton, Harper’s Corners|Jewel............ Tigiase, 6 | 16 | 20 | 81 /15 
S. Zimmerman, Carlisle ....... Ogee OPER 58 ob 1D pl O fais ap cle s0en 0 
Wm. H. Anderson, Freelton .../Lincoln.......... 154| 15:) 6 | 157} 184) 70 |1,14 
YORK. | | 
| 
RICHMOND Hitt Agr. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—R. J. Hall, ee 
Shelburne, R.R. 2. | | 
| | 
F. A, Clarke, Gormley, R.R. 2. $1,000............ 20/25| 9| 20] 21] 95 | 
Cae Jones, Maple; R.R.-2 ....)Waverley........ 18 | 24 Pal oete20e Sie! 
Jno. Young & Sons, Hagerman. Yel. Russian...... VTAE 25s ON SI ae LO Reas 5 x 
Were JONES, UMADIC! SIN 25.) as oes \Waverley........ 16 | 24 Ores elle 84a 
JPoucLean Richmond (Hill, RR.1O. Ay G72... i... 15° 20" S108) 18 019 82 s2 
F. A. Legge, Jefferson ........ ly Saari 16:23") 6). 15°) 18 5-78 | 
Mire ato. be) Jones, Maple; Rikts 210. AoC... 2s... oe Lo eet Sue 1519s Ti 
Her poyiewHagermans. &.% i... ROMS AT RO hotties Lear opel ee ei (Ost 
R. W. E. Burnaby, Jefferson .. do! “yeaa IS 22 SLB 20 hie 66 | 
Scarsporo Aar. SOCIETY. | 

Judge—R. J. Hall, 

Shelburne, R.R. 2. | 
Seeaird escarporo, aRoel a. jOw aA, OF T2.,.4%. i 19 | 24 | 74|.194) 22 | 92 
Lawrie Bros., Agincourt, R.R. 1/Yel. Russian...... 19 | 24.| 7 | 19 | 228) 913 
Robt. McCowan, Scarboro ..../Granary Filler...| 17 | 25 | 10 | 18 | 21] 91 
Jas, scott;pAginecourt, RR: 1. .|Banner: ..... ia; 1880240 | <9 ch 18. 2201589 
Wm. Loveless, Scarboro, R.R. 1 Reg. Banner...... 17 | 22 | 9| 14%, 23 | 8% 
Pyare (ee ennic, “ArIncourt |. +. .}luiINGOln a a, «4 <. Liecl ei Lowey (OO 
Wm. B. Davidson, do tO Bris eure an etn. 17 | 23} 9 | 154) 20 | 8438/2 
A. P. Wheler, ‘do ..../Granary Filler 178|#24 9} 14.) 20 | 84 | 
L. A. Kennedy, do Linedines &o Sace. L722 9-4 y lity (819. hs 81 441 510 
H. Kennedy, do Owes ARG we ae L728 Te lLG iL Hy 80 
Wm. A. Patterson, do Banneryye sie aii 17 AIS Reale 1Ayt 215) 76H 1 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores, 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


OATS. 
MA Le ee ey E 
Spe ers ele 3 
s B no S214 wu 
2 d}og | aelasel es | 2°] ag 
I ° (o) es fo E(x rte) o © oO 
Competitors in Order of Merit. « Sess a sare HS bl ry 2 x 
‘ Pub cui ieee) Ee 
g 2 | Bi galees| sal a 3 
YORK.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) (20) (28) (100) 
WOODBRIDGE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. McKague, 
Woodville, R.R. 4. 
Wm. Laurie Woodbridge, R.R. 3);Abundance....... 7 ae24 Ql aA Tet 22 89 
A. T. Witherspoon, do __........... Ora C7 oe ee 18 |} 16; 9, 19 } 22%) 8432/1 
I. Fletcher, Oise ees. Danner cee 164) 24 8 | 14 | 214) 84 
Robt. Wood, WeSLON Rin 61 Ore a Oe ba sre es LT3i WA 8h 19.4 22.5 8321 
Jas. Bell, Woodbridge ........ Reg. Banner..... 18 | 16 $ | 819 222 (ess o2ei5 
Gp Aa eitcNel lM aple ac seic ent. OPA ICORA Sai 174| 14 |-10 | 15. | 204, 77 |1,10,2 
M. Miller, Woodbridge ........ Sastandard.e. ae 184; 9 94; 17 | 224| 764/1,15,2,4 
JOS.) dUllan.e Malton. ccc Siberian i4.%-scuesen 184)°10 4 ~ 94) 1545230) 644 
S. McClure, Woodbridge ...... OivAG Ca Toes, ) 164) 12 | Oe IT) 2h) 1b4 1 10S 
A. L. MeNeil, don warts Abundance. ...... 17} Sd OS 19 OIA FR 4h eae 
R. K. Johnston, Nashville ....|Early Waley...... 174; 8 | 10 | 174) 213) 743/1,10,4 2,12 
FALL WHEAT. 
vy ens | | "2 
al eae Geet es = 
Q S| Beet aoe 8 Hee E 
=) ° Stal |S eel ve! © r3) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S = ofa Zlas hl | = = 
“ a| S| s8le8s) ssl 3 ic 
© S| glcalgsog se} 2 fe 
z | 8 |s2|8ss/S2| s 3 
A Pl am l|etlere es) g Ea 
LAMBTON. (20) | (25) | (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
FLORENCE AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodslee. | 
Go butler Groton.) Wik: 2... o.. 100 eMark oa. eee 183; 25 | 9 | 183) 224) 94 
Jas. Coneybeare, Dresden, R.R. 2 Othe dare. ae 174| 22 | 83) 183] 23 | 8932/4 
J. A. Webster, Thamesville, R.R.2)Golden Chaff..... , 16 | 244) 8 | 19 | 213) 89 
B. W. Fansher, Florence, R.R. 2;}/Dawson’s G. Chaff. 17 { 22 8 {| 19 {| 213] 87% 
Robt wWood:Croton,) hiR2. 2.1100 Mark... 17: (9283) S85 17a 204i 86 
Byron Walker, Bothwell, RR. ‘1/Dawson’s G. Chaff; 154] 23 | 83} 184) 193) 85 
Robt. Currie, Florence, R.R. 3. do | 163 23 | 8; 18 | 19 | 842 
C. F. Vance, Thamesville, R.R. 2 do --.| 154; 22 | 9 | 19 | 19 | 844)4,14 
I. Coleman, Bothwell, R.R. 1 .. do oe AD 22:4 OTe Ae 19 Sis 
Geo. Vasburg, Inwood, R.R. 1..|/Niagara Red..... 1441-17 | 9 | 17 | 19 | 764/15 
Geo. L. Sinclair, Croton, R.R. 2/100 Mark......... 14);15j) 7 |-16 | 204) 7243/4 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity 
of growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging. 

yYield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of well-filled heads of plump 
grain of good quality and uniformity of maturity. 

tSee key page. 

Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


SPRING WHEAT. 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


Namie of variety. 


BRANT, 
Stix NATIONS AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodstlee.| 


Ed. Miller, Ohswekin 
Elias ‘Styres,. do 
Austin Jamieson, do 
Wm. Smith, Jr., Burtch 
Sandy McNaughton, Ohswekin.. 
Hy. Farmer, Burtch 


eoovreee 
eoeoeeee 
oeereee 


BRUCE. 

CARRICK AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Fischer, Mildmay. 
T. H. Jasper, Carlsruhe, R.R. .. 
And. McKague, Teeswater .... 
And. Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. 1] 
W. A. Rowand, Walkerton, R.R.1 
W. A. Tolton, do HRs. 
J. S. Armstrong, Formosa, R.R.1 


CHESLEY AGR, SOCIETY. 


Judge—J;> C. Duff, Markdale. | 


Jno. Oswald, Chesley ........ 
S. K. Ewart, CLOWeee wre ioyeae os 
J. B. Cass, COMe. cn sere 
David Ruthvan, Paisley ...... 
Robt. Sloan, - Chesley. ......... 
W. Thompson, ONG es Boner aie Me 
D. Connor, COP Mie. 
NO sel NOMPRON 4 Ow 9 bucketcrs ose 2 
Wm. Maxwell, COcptgr ts. ie ca 


C. Calhoun, Jr., Dobbinton ... 


eee © ee 


Peter McTavish, Chesley 
Lucknow Acar. SOcIETYy,. 


Judge—J. W. Patton, Rocklyn. 


S. Phillips, Lucknow, R.R. 2 
W. G. McKenzie, do R.R. 6 
Jno. Webster, do Riktee2 
R. J. Woods, do BRa2 


do 


eoeoeevevre eee 
eooceree eres eee 


eoeore eee eee ee eee ee 


Oise ee pe eee 


eoecee eee eee 
eoeeeereceoeee 
eoeceoereeeee ee 
cece eee eo ree 


eoeoeceereee eee 


do 


ose ee eee eee 
eoeere eee ee ee 
ore ee eee eee 
eoocecerer eer eee 
eoeceerere eee ee 
oeoe eee eee ee 
ore er eer ee eee 
eereceereer eee © 
oece eee eee ee 


eevee eee eee ¢ 
ereoerre ere eee 


Ce 


a | ¢ 

al & 
z| # 

Chat Be 
Pe 
(20) | (25) 
18 20 
20 | 18 
17 | 16 
14 | 14 
16 10 
12 | 20 
15 | 25 
18 | 20 
20 | 15 
13.4 25 
VS a 
20 20 
184) 24 
17-| 24 
184| 15 
173) 17 
16 | 20 
164; 20 
154! 20 
14°| 24 
15 | 18 
14/17 
14| 15 
18 | 22 
184] 22 
174) 25 
184| 16 


I'reedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10) 


—_ 
COO MmuUawo 


Ol CO OI CO CO ON 


or kore EY) ha Nori. bo cece kionia) 


23 | 
Soe alee 
ioal S 
eee 
HSS] 28 
io S:u tans 
(20) | (25) 
T8225 
Liv 2o 
Peery 
16 | 19 
Ler AYD 
Pini 
20 | 18 
bei L 
AAV Se alts: 
15 | 17 
15 | 25 
Ties 
18 | 234 
18 | 224 
19 | 283 
18 | 213 
18 | 20 
18 | 194 
Lie IS 
17 | 18 
17°" 19 
Ewes 
17 | 18 
17 | 214 
Lani, 
15°+ 20 
18 | 23 


{Weeds in competitors’ 
fields. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


14,15 


fora 
pea 
pat pk fk fet 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity 
of growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging. 
+Yield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of well-filled heads of plump 
grain of good quality and uniformity of maturity. 


tSee key page. 


Notr.—-The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


oe a ers bt E 
; a eee pole ce te 3 
5 S1oal|etlgesla-1 8 A 
3 Rl s|sHisze|o | § 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. g = ba me [a 8 OM ry R s 
2 ara Bel ee sre aS e 
° Fa S) eo a n e = = 24 
z a | 8) SSiecalea\ og bs 
z S| a | eee Ral PO 1 Ea 
Sis wie Ne ha Se Se 
| Paling ereear: | 
(20) (25) (10) (20) (25) (100) 
BRUCB.— Continued. | | | | 
Lucknow Agr, SocrEty.—Con. | | | | | 
| | | 
D. K. Alton, Lucknow. Re. cy Marquiste... 17 4020 8) | 16 223, 843) 
F. Todd, do! | PR REG) o domain ee | 184/17 | 9 }-16 | 222) 83 1 
K. McDonald, do RR. 6) do... oc...s Je6s) 22) 98) 15s) 198-828) 
Jas. Ritchie, do RRS SOG eed ae ee | 18 | 16 4} 16 | 22.) 814/14 
Wm. Rutherford, do R.R. 2)Goose........---- IT VAT) Sei cdtnee lars Sis 
B. Naylor, do RRL Marquises a... a, | 18 (16) 9 | 15 | 22%) 803)1,2,14 
| | | | 
CARLETON. | 
Firzroy AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. McKay, Mazville. | 
J..b Armetrong,.Kinburn. ¢o.)iaT dts. see? 16 | 244 gh 19 | 23 | 91 
EK. O. Wilson, do Ssapie|) LD eae ars tee | 174) 22 | 8 |. 193} 233%) 902)4,10 
R. G. Gillan, Pakenham ...... Or een eae | 164) 244) 8 | 194] 214| 90 | 
Wood: eMillaree Arn prior... cee UW.llite: ite. ase 154) 23 |~ 83] 19 | 224) 883)/4 
A, Jj Halpenny, Galetta ....... MAY OUIS sap ee 17-1217 Le Bde Balke) tol ee 
A, HE. Riddell, Kinburn ........ | EO oa ees fowler 16 | 23). $8 | 184 214; 364/15 
Ho Ba Miller; “Arnprior 4 a: f.ass! doje eee eee 1791022 82/715 doceey 80 10 
Abram Miller, Galetta, R.R. i White Mites ce 144, 22 | 8 | 18 | 16) 78% 
Iiprlae RLU nts dO Sint eyes Marguisece.. aston 13 | 21; 83| 17 | 164) 76 (10 
Hartley Miller, do RRA donee ee 414/18) 8 | 16 | 194] 758/4,10 
oR. -Golrlay,.Kinburn 2.1.52... | White ite 7: 5). 3s | 154; 10 | 84} 18 | 224 744 | 1, 2.4510 
Lawson Stewart, Arnprior, R.R.1 Red Fife......... | 154) 10 | 8 | 19 | 203) 73 (1,4, 10 * 
| | eaaliaes ha elt 
DUFFERIN. | | | | 
DUFFERIN AGR. SOCIETY. a sl 
Judge—R. EH. Mortimer, | | | 
Honeywood. | | | | | 
W. H. Gillespie, Orangeville, | | | 
CS Le AE oR Pape rt Marquis. cy iemae P1820) | 8-1, 164622 41. b4a5 
MastLaniniterv Oranzeyi lle” Ro h.2) eid Que ee eee '16|18; 9 | 174] 20 | 803/10,14 
JAs Cornelius, Amaranth Sta.)> does). she 164, 18 | 8 | 16 | 21] 79% 
S. C. W. Hughson, Orangeville, | | | | 
RR Dieses aie nos wea ek ake eo eC Olt tes os cen ee 164, 18 | 9 | 15 | 20%, 79 /11 
Jacob Hoare, Amaranth Station. do ........... 164, 18 | 8 {| 16/19 | 7743 
D. N. Potter, Caledon East .... Mammoth See ese 163, 174, 9 | 15 | 19) 77)3,15 
B. C. Cook, Orangeville ...... Marduisves «sk 2c 164, 16; 9 |-16 |] 19 | 763/1,15 
G. I. Nodwell, do RERS MEO Ose stewie. a ee 163, 174, 8 | 15) 19 | 76 (3,9 
W. N. Baker, Re aoe acter? Nee MLO vaca e eee ame Te Yi ee es sis ee 
Joshua Bradley, Amaranth Sta.| do ...........) 164, 12 | 8 | 16} 21 | 78$/1,3 
J. H; Jackson, Orangeville; R:R.1)) do “ae Ae | 164; 1241 9 | 16/19) 78 /1,3 
Jas. White, do RRS rao Piya aes | 17 8 | 84) 18} 21 24)1 
Dougal Reid, do R.Rii2ic hdowiti. eee oe | 134118 | 83! 14) 16 | 70 11,15 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Z 
. 3 
» a 
= 2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = & 
Fy = 
| 
| (20) 
DUFFERIN.—Continued. 
East LUTHER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. McClure, 
Norval, R.R. 2. 
Pi talisvsecomeck RH: Rosk i. 33 ECU oer ees 16 
W. E. Turner, Gr “d, Valley, Be ‘vd eat. Ramm ime Te 14 
W. J. Crane, dGe Mies... cee CLO weno. anes aoe 16 
Geo. Park, Arthur, R.R. 2 .. GLE es eat es ce ote 143 
er icnardsoi. (0) Valley, betes) ) GO. oie. <n Se oe 144 
D, P. Macdonald, G28 ae: BA 61 Con oceans eves. ee toa 16 
DUNDAS. 
MouNTAIN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—G. W. Davidson, 
Kemptville, R.R: 4. 
Thos. Carlyle, Osgoode, R.R. 4.. Marquis OSs Polaias 17 
aertree Piniinins:. tn kerma foes CO) 0c is 3 6< et ig! 
S. D. Thorpe, S. Mountain vee CLOm enn ee are 16 
W. T. Beggs, do we Cate le aes 17 
J. H. Higginson, Inkerman oe hwnite Fife & 
De Marquise, 2 ee 4: 14 
R. Mulholland, S. Mountain . - Marquis Geibaigechies tar 14 
Mellan Bros., Ot see sn es! re Pate ieee oO Is 98 ihe 
H. A. McQuaig, do . Red Rife 13 
| 
DURHAM. 
CLARKE Tp. AGR, ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. Sexsmith, 
Ridgeway. 
A. A. Colwill, Newcastle, R.R. 2 Marquis ee Ree or tex 20 
W. F. Rickard, Cee) Be: He COLON cit sper oranoan it 20 
CoA Chapman, Orono on...) WECLOF G Paik ole tenn) erc ae 17 
D. Moffatt, CG. es Sconce Prince Imperial 20 
I. T. Chapman, (LOser Pore wis do 20 
C. L. Powers, Cp Paehces Solas do 16 
ae Moron, (Kendal “;..4..)2. » do Le 
D. J. Gibson, Bowmanville, R.R.4 ‘Marquis TREN OG. 20 
ave Brase,- Newcastle, R.R. 2) dol... 4... 20 
Pee Pani, AOTONO - 5 ..s00% RG Eales oe ee 16 
aes Sos GEL: ite See eee es IWihite Wife. ...iae 16 
AneA. Somerville, dg4.. 2.5. ede. Prince Imperial...| 19 
W. A. Gibson & Son, Newcastle. \Colorado......... 18 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible ccores. 


Freedom from weeds. 


(25) 


Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


(10) 


Cnm1-10000 ~) 


“100 00 ~] So CO NICO 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


(20) 


te 

e | 8 
so, a 
aH} sc 
se} 2 
chal (eee 
Sete 
(25) | (100) 
193| 783 
193; 774 
204| 76% 
194| 75 
194; 74 
193; 703 
21 | 85 
22 | 82 
19 | 81% 
22 | 81 
21 | 80 
22 | 76 
VA Di et e3) 
20 | 73 
25 | 92 
20.49) 
24%; 904 
23 | 90 
22 | 893 
22 | 88% 
23 | 87 
25 | 86 
25 | 86 
24 | 85 
223) 84 
20 | 80 
20 | 80 


| 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


’ 


1,4 
1,2,4,15 
1 


1,2,4,15 
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RESULTS OF 


COMPETITIONS 


SPRING WHEAT. 


8 ee es 


3 
ra & 
3 § 
2 2 
Competitors in Order of Merit. Ss a 
za 2 
Pe 2 
DURHAM.—Continued. (20) 
Port Hore AGr. SOcimervy. 
Judge—F. W. Rilance, 
Beaverton. | 
Harpickle ‘Port: Hope 44109) +. Marquisa.e.s<.e 20 | 
M. Westington, Cobourg, R.R. 4|Marquis.......... | 183) 
H. A. Holdsworth, do R Riga 0 ben eee 193) 
E. H. Martin, Port Hope, R.R. 1/Colorado......... 18 
G. Holdsworth, Cobourg, R.R. 4|Marquis.......... 184) 
WeopuineardmaPorceHope iRise. oe abcess er en 173, 
R. L. Holdsworth & Son, Port 
FL OD GM reper ete ocr tel esate orotate Marquise. acs en 17 
H. Taylor, Port Hope, R.R. 4 Colorado. 2.) 2, 22)5168) 
Wie J eOrowhursta GO) elmecntne: Mardvisy. ne oe 19 | 
Norman Wilson, Perrytown .. Ohi as. aiiteg neers 14 
J. H. Bosnell, Port Tope Ritmo ss ance eee ee malay, 
Jas. Austin, do RR. 4 Marquis. aces ote VAT 
HSA: Walker, do FR Ge ONE pete, Ree eee | 14 | 
Thos. Coyte, dOmmety ere Colorado. eee | 19 | 
Job Dickinson, do R Ritol 200i. 4 eee een eat 
H. N. Haskill, do Rihss) NMarquig sy. 4 16 | 
W. DurHam AGR. (SOCIETY. | 
Judge—F. W. Rilance, 
Beaverton. 
R. E. Osborne, Bowmanville, | | 
TU Abeen ota tte tite Sm aemtctetg wie te ccs LIVES CULT ei oo sest te 19 | 
Ace WiaeA Nils a Ly FONG, wit no tice 10 ia etinape se al cea 183) 
ATeL, o8C06,. Hampton, hatte ek) MO 4 eel eee 183 
F. Osborne, Bowmanville ...... LO cle eae 183) 
Jeepaker, Hampton, wkeh. a cc. |\GOlOraG0, ee eu 18 | 
aweask: &50n sl aunton.. iso. Mardtisiwace oe pad 
W. E. Jewell, Bowmanville, R.R.4| do ........... 18 | 
F. L. Squair, ODA a es ers GOW Sa. ae tee 164) 
Ree ke bree, do Re SLOW a tec ees 18 | 
ba keree 00, LLaAmpLon, bt 2) dO) meta eee 18 | 
Woloebrace (bowmanville RRA)? GO... wa. eer 174 
W. J.'S. Rickard, do Redes do Be enone 18 | 
T. C. Jackson, do RBG 4) EG were ck oe ae es 17 | 
Irwin Allen, QOD, FRA ae eer ee ee ee 164 
W. S. Bragg, do ERA arduisee see 14 
W. L. Snowden, do PUR Gh A210 ee eae or eee 135 
FRONTENAC. 
Wore IsuANpD AaR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. R. Blakely, 
Eldorado, R.R. 1. 
HM) ¢Bakers Wolitesisiands iyo.) Marduis... Ju. cee 16 
J. S. Armstrong, do BR.Ri ei Goose... teed eee 16 
Oliver Hawkins, do  ...... BlueStem........ | 16 


Freedom from weeds. 


(25) 


22 
214 
21 


ht pe 
OO MODOONIDODOSMOWMOLO 
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Freedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 


gos 
peo 
fon) 
SS 


vu 


lo erie eieko oh Kanak loka) Oommmwwo 


Wik 


varieties and other 


Freedom from other 
kinds of grain. 


(20)| (25) 


19 
17% 
183 


tYield and quality 


of grain, 


(100) 


No. 42 


IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


Totals of scores. 
fields. 


—) 


i 
On 


—) 


= et 
pod 
S 


loro 
=~] 
l- 

BNE PEDO WOE He 
p= 
On 


89 |4 
86 |4 
854)4,10 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 
| fb a aslo. E 
° no} Poe ent ay) Bat Per) 
| : pie aca (2 |. 3 
~ 3 n os 3 6 
z S| #1 eslaos1s | 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 ele Re EY HS bl | & Z 
“ 3] 8] s8|eSo] a8| 6 oa 
3 Sr. .o | Saigeatas| = oo 
E fc] S|BelEnel cel s $3 
z Sel ees tohamt ate Dasa cy Lar, 
g. . 
FRONTENAC.—Continued. | (20) | (25) (10); (20) | (25) |(1.00) 
WoLreE ISLAND AGR. Society. — 
Continued. 
Jas. Hutton, Wolfe Island...... Bile sstenlo..- ae. 153; 22 | 8 | 174) 214) 8424/4 
C. Loughlin, dOARSRe: <5 'White Fife....... | 16 | 22 | 8 | 173) 203; 84 /4,15 
Jno. Hall, GO SBhsi. es WVPARCUIS sir usr ote 154; 20 | 9 | 18 | 203) 88 |4 
M. Wiggins, do FR ahead Wile.) a... et h16 }-20° 12 °8|216 | 204) S154 
J. W. Niles, do RR. 1| White Wife. .....% Lae 18.1.0 1 Lis 20 Caries lb 
Craig Russell, do RAR.) Globes as. os te ASE] OT 1A, 20. 7osi4 15 
J. Laughlin, LOAM Oe ciel. ane fpladenotem 26. yh...s 2 | 183, 16 | 7 | 16 | 183) 71 |8,4,5 
GRENVILLE. | | | | 
| | | | 
KEMPTVILLE AGR. SOCIETY. | | | 
| | 
Judge—Jas. McLean, | | | 
Richmond Hill. | | | 
J. H. Sloan, Kemptville, RR. 5 Marquis......... 117 | 198} 9 | 15 | 198! 80 |3,14,15 
_M. A. Powell, do PR OO ce ee 17} 15 | 83 17 | 21 | 783/4,5 
J. C. Connerty, do POR oi 0 fo aes se 144] 154) 84) 15 | 194) 73 |1,15 
Frank Percival, do Rea 00 es aaa ol 5, foie 1424) 10 | 8 | 17 | 21 | 708/3,4,10,15 
C. Bishop, Oxford Mills ....... Red LOW oR pesos 144 16| 5 | 164)-18-| 70 |2,10,15 
GREY. | Oa | 
WALTER’S FALLS AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—R. H. Crosby, Markham. | 
Geo. T. Reed, Markdale, R.R... Marquis.......... | 18 | 20| 91} 18 | 224; 874/1,15 
BH. W. Quinton, Walter’s Falls ..|Goose............] 18.|.18 | 9 | 184) 234) 87 {1,15 
Herb. Mower, do NN aPOLNIATCUIS ohne teee 17115) 9 | 18} 224) 813)1,15 
S. Marshall, do Gein cvleletek eee 18 +105)’ 9 | 18') 28 | 78 \1,14,15 
J. Shepherdson, Markdale, R.R2 Lain. oe cevee aan 17/}10/ 9); 19 | 213} 764)1,15 
ae i Seabrooke Walter's’ Falls) dO) sic... 2-00! ASiie Ones). LSalos (On ke 
. G. Dixon, do AOU tsvestss OLE Lee Uae Ser Ul 7ee2ia” (fey S 
~ L. McKenzie, Meaford, RR| do ........... Plies 5) 9 17 28) | 71S S15 
| | 
HURON. | | 
Howick AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—R. Medd, Vr., Auburn. | 
R. J. Sanderson, Fordwich ....|Marquis.......... T7225 L010 20 Sak 
Teen. MeKercher,  Wroxeter..| 2dO sis cies ees V3} \-15 1024515 2000 Sak 
meow well Gorrie. “RR: 2 2; UrOn ss. «eer ee DF AGLD a LOW <b: LO? Pei 
Mo corowl, or. do. ‘h.R. 1. .2.'(Marquis....2.3 07a.) 2010 lO 1b bet TOs 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are Maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING. FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. : 


A = e a © or. = a 5 
: | el eeisesle | | 8 : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. s a] S/Zlketlg | & an 
e 2] #/ 82/88e)] sa] 3 oy q 
2 sé] S| ealssslcd| 2 Fs . 
Z © | 8/s3)sealee) 3 ce | 
z P| eg laa lePal Re] Ba 
HURON.—Continued. (20) (25)|(10)} (20) | (25) |(100) 
TURNBERRY AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. W. Patton, Rocklyn. . 
W. Webster, Lucknow, R.R. 2..|/Marquis.......... 183| 25 | 94! 18 | 22 | 923 
J. J. Wright, Wingham, R.R. 1| do | sas 2 19 | 23 | 92) 17 | 22%, 913/14 
H. Purdue, do R.R. 6 CO x aria 17 , 22 | 93} 183) 213; 883/1,14 
Chas. Carter, do BUR YS CO. ca 0 hig iec aie EU 18; 20 }* 94} 18 } 224)- 88 }1 
J. J. Fryfogle, do R.R. SEI GdOses soc eee 174) 238 -fe G4 1G 222) 87s 
Oliver Campbell, do RH. AlMarduisn.. au Fi) 23-72 98)" lie 22 Ye Seal 
Frank /Henry, Lucknow, R.R. 5iGoose........¢... 17 | 22 | 91] 16 | 223] 864 
H. Deacon, Wingham, Rinse >iMarqnis.) ee 174| 194; 94) 17 | 22 | 853/11 
Wo J. Currie, do R.R. 5 do ee aoe 194; 15 | 98 17 | 23 | 844/1,4 
H. McGee, do Ro U6. ent ae 16117) 94)-174| 214) 814 
R. E. Heatherington, do RR.4 GO Sui ae 167716 94) 16 | 22) 783/1,3 
LEEDS. 
BROCKVILLE AGR, ‘SOCIETY. | 
Judge—G. W. Davidson, 
Kemptville, R.R. 4. | | 
Wy He Masteny fj liynies. ait tae Marguis,?......¢ 164) 22 | 9 | 18 | 23 | 8828/5 
Woo Fy eM eGNISh cd. ®, Fe he Gora Beds 16 | 20 | 8 | 18 | 224) 844/5,10 
G. Jackson, CO) Puke woe a GOs ec rawr 16 | 16 | 9 | 17 | 213) 794 , 
J. S. Moore, Bellamy, R.R. 1.. CO Vie feo es Ta 18 8.) 48-20-49 
T. A, Walker, do Ta eh GOOSG ae ae 134; 20 | 7 | 174; 20 | 78 {10 
Jas. Marshall, Mallorytown ...|/Marquis.......... 143; 15 | 8) 18 | 203; 76 5,10 
LANSDOWNE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—H. R. Blakely, 
Eldorado, R.R. 1. | > 
G. Ruttle, Lansdowne. <2. kar White Fifes.... o) 11 2143 38 fel iar com eoonoall 
O. W. Landon, Coho Marquis... sal 164; 21 | 8 | 17, 223} 85 |4,10 
W. H. Bradley, do R:R. A Goosen arcane ese 164-22 28h) 16h 2207 84015 
Robt. Steacy, dory 71 eee, Marquis. a0. sanee 16 | 204; 8 | 18 | 21 | 834/4,15 
W. Landon, do Bilge dG ora 1621-4 “8 45384) 21 1 s3iets 
Robt. Shields, do RWS) POue ee eae 162) 20c¢-4:8 VaaT 2b) 82 u4aakG 
A.V. “Turner, do 1 he ANGI; ¢ | Donnan ew 14 | 20 | 8 | 18} 204) 8034/4 
R, E. Steacy, re Sa eos ora fe Reg Mitel ese | 15-119! 9 | 15] 22) 80/4 
W. ©. Webster, Malloryt’n; R-RiAllFife............ 15 | 20 8+; 16.) 20 4.79 hs 
Ben. Cook, Lansdowne, R.R. 1)Red Fife......... 143/017} 8 | deep Silk (Sac 
Geo. Loney, Godel Ci aie. Rifecjeto 27 sop 154| 18 {| 74} 16 | 20 | 77 |4,10 
Thos. Steacy, do RihS2iMarduic so. eee oe. 114) 20; 8 | 17 | 20! 764/4,10 
MANITOULIN. | 
GoRE Bay AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. D. McKenna, Loretto. 
See umety ss WOxey at ede eee ce Mains ce sc ee -16 | 20 8 ht LO 2k dt 82. 1S 
FAY Gm Vy LLG oN CLO 1: APES | Le Shed ee OO Petccen eas LEP 18 8 ele 204-80 1S 
Jno. Jennings, Barrie Island ..|/Red Fife......... 15 | 15 9} 17 | 231 79 J4 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Slat Bo Pie a 2 cle ee RRS ok et ALE wT a EL RE ea A ee EE 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


Name of variety. 


Saperumiee o[at 

12) ene 

a} 8/28/28 |» 

By © |Eol/ea 3; 4 
bo) E a adi eG) ee |) SE, n 
33 n On| 3 o 
re Hles|8uosis i 
e 69 | o7|oags| o 8 
a a ag oS Of 2 = 
[nt 

3 Bo ee 1 a ereirs al ao 
¢| s/sgiess/Se] 2 
a ) ® 1 O'R Gg} @ os 3 
& AP hese etc: Sh S 
* eg heed 0 ted tie 


MANITOULIN.—COontinued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
GorE Bay AcrR. Socrtry.—Con. | 
IN. Campbell; Foxey oy... 0. os Mar Quis: tos 3 ff Da Shekel ay 76 
H. A. Letts, Barrie Island ..... a HL e es chaste « 17 | 10 Old 214 
Geo. Strain, Gore Bay ........ Many Hard .2.2. 2. Le ipls 9) 1744194 7 
J. G. Vanmeer, Long Bay ...... WEAN CULIS. 3 nes cee, 16 | 16 Fagireh1Ga ee 
W. Mulligan, Gore Bay ........ 0 Ua me et eae or 16 | 14 CAVES YO 1S ert 
Alex. Fraser, DOME. wt sarohe SLOP atone core yheot AV 1.165 flere bee 0 

MIDDLESEX. 
| 

Lonpon Trp. AGR. SOcIerTy, 

Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. | 
Bert. Kennedy, Ilderton, R.R. 4 Marquis ire aes 165 20s Oeil Gala oo | 87 
BopewminIDert rm Htirick, rule. Lt acl) HOt! +. 2. ee 16.- £9 On 19 ab 2a ch Rb 
Jno. Armitt, London, R.R. 3 Da mite Mone acne Pi bae205\0 20 1 Ikan 90 ee 
R, Cunningham, Denfield ...... 1h 8) Oe Oe eras Lie 1 10s Oa 2aet (RS 
R. Dale, Perl ent Fume oe ne US ets, 6k ne 14 1518 O19 22) 89 
Robb Bros., do RistR cane ee LL Ls Sorindee ait ee Dove loa 10s Lobe eee ek 
J2 Walls ie sons, Denfield, R.R.4 ‘do <2. =. dA TAN TUS ASRE OL Pe 
Warren. Uecker, clLondon, R-Ro 2) .o oo... Die Ost Ou 19 in ooal ee 
Wvomweetert.. Denied. RR. 14° Sol dot. 2. 5.45.) ss Ded st Pied) sie ys Cee > 
MUSKOKA. 
GRAVENHURST AND Muskoka | 
Acr. Sociery, | | 
| Judge—W. F. B. Switzer, | 
Streetsville. | 
Jonathan Groh, W. Gravenhurst) Marquis......... Lise 2k We Oo TS bh 281 OF 
Wea. Morrison Reay-<..).....- (RGSS Gian se ener es 16 |. 23 Sl? woo ul Isa 
S. Polmateer, Gravenhurst COB er deo vonees: 14.4) 92 Spl lve 22 aks 
Geo. York, do DD wes tee Temes) FRU t Rey ole peo 
W. H. Tincombe, do LALO ich <2 ent nee, Tet Sh Call 85) es eM Me 
Jno. White, do eT LO ies crc a ae 144) 20 sie lone by (al aa ee TE 
Wallace Ruttan, ddiee a, eh Waite mifé, 2... 143 20 | 8 | 17 | 204! 80 
Byron Laycock, do Agee bog Eh 6) 6 2c): ea aie 14S) 20K Ge tet 20 1 76 
en Pay LOL ARCA Y~ Gott os Sse LUO Reon cn ecerny,, 144; 15 Soe ty | 184} 72 
NIPISSING, | 
VERNER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. D. McKenna, Loretto. | i 
S. Lawrence, WeEITGI. dex IMaATCGIS fo )xca. oe | 17 | 22 | ibe ee | 85 
D. Lacosse, Con it" RATERS ie Seen 16 | 23 ye ot Usa aed oa 
Jos. Aubin, ee ee ay Te SI Deshi gee ea Ph ee 8 > LR 10? laa 
met. iliatrault, Angee es TEs UDa tetas ey hae Bal 3 Te 2 BT 
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tWeeds in competitors’ 


fields. 


“ 6 OT 
poe 
Or 


pk END ek ek eek ek ed 


On 


1) ame S) to) ed: 
peed 
= 


~ 


a a a a a a oa a 


- 


15 
15 
15 
10,1559 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores, 


62 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
ee ee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


S Ae pea iat E 
Bae es aie eo z 
; : ‘ =| a 2 orm }oRg es & = cs) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ts = Oe “ aS bg a dl 
“4 S| 8 | eS ieee sais eee 
e 2 | 3 |eaeec sal = ts 
NIPISSING.— Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
VERNER AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. | | 
Alf. Sylvestre, Verner? oan Mardgis cis ea 16°22") 8p lb ar 19 ee SU tele 
Geo. Demers, COi Weare LO GH aie. ee 16%) 227) > Si FASO Oats | 
F. Beaudry, do @k . 5.62 MO suse nee Sata 13°1°23.4. +814 el O Wee ie 
J. L. Sylvestre, Lavigne ....... dO te 7 Oo Sarees Wa 1b 8 1Ag 224 oa 
M. Paquette, Verner s-.-0% dO wees wee 16 | 15 8 We L49ic225 5 ome 
J. B. Leach, C0.) i= 4-6 CO Pesan 14/18; 8 | 15 |}19) 74 75 x 
O.. Jalbert, UG-ce cece UO te Si tees 125) 26218) OL ELT IO as 3 
NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
BRIGHTON AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wm. Hickson, | 
Bobcaygeon. | 
W. Montgomery, Brighton ..... Carletonc yee 174 22 |-104 19) 285 Ole tas | 
MeO abrinkwater™ Golborne... iy U0 mee: eta ee 17-| 23 |7 9 | 19} 214; “$95 16 
W. Gartshore, Brighton, R.R. 1/Marquis......... 164; 23 | 10 | 173%} 224) 893)14,15 
Morden & Wiley, do ...... Carleton 4. eeu 16,23 | 10 | 18 | 22) 89 
Jas. McAuley, OSS Pile setetes COE iars Aner 17 | 23 |} 8 | 18 | 224) 884/3,15 
Tor Cafferty, Trenton =....-..- CO: Gti eee 19 | 18°} 10.) 18 | 235) 88° 4.10205 
S. E. Flindall, Brighton, R.R. 1/Colorado......... 16 | 22; 10 | 174] 22 | 874|4 
R. O. Morrow, (121 bcGus ae Carleton......... 17/1320 1°10 | 18.) -22 | 873455 
We J uGarbutt. seilton, Reo gl sae O one ee ence VES 28 -)0 fi aed te) ea OS 
Deh Waite, Belleville; Riko 22 -d0w = ATT 4 10 18s eae sO ne 
D. “Re Hennessey Codrington 24) 2. gees co nat 16 | +234) *9°| 15. ja22 4) 28dai10 
E. S. Waite, Belleville, R.R. 2../Carleton......... 18°) 14910 4218 (2234 S3ireroe Ge 
Say ee hillips -Orland «cece. (Contes . 2%. sae 15. | 15 | 10°} 18 }722 | 80-4415 
SEYMouR AGR. SOCIETY. | | | 
Judge—W. Hickson, | 
Bobcaygeon. | 
A. H. McKelvie, Campbellford | 
BER Aras re tei oie ieee nee MAY GUIS). ase 16°) 22712107) S18 e283 SOs 
Bie Hopps-Campbellford,) Rik, poe dows «nee ee 154; 20 | 10 | 18 | 2384; 87 10,15 
C. Bedford, Nop? Sees Colorado... 23... 174; 19 | 10 | 18 | 22 | 863/12 
T. Dunham, Oi, theses /Marguis see ae 16221105) 316) e225) S85eeae 
C. A. Loucks, dG. meee eae Ogee se ieee 154} 20 | 10 | 17 | 213) 832/10 
W. J. Ross, Meyersburg ....... UO ees aoe 164.36)4.10 | 18° 523 83ai4 
BE. C. West, Campbellford ...... dove eee 134; 19 | 10 | 18 | 203) 81 |4,10,15 
A, Hume, do RiRacoh 00 ga ek. ee 15 | 15 | 10 | 18 | 223) 803)2,10 
W. M. Stephens, do ReB Sete GO awe. 144) 15 | 10 | 18 | 20 , 77$|10,15 
M. M. Dunham, do RR 4 oe Opes. ee 15 | 17 | 10); 16 {| 18.| 76 |10,15 
W. J. Hooper, (LO) Vaeccort: Be Ore ahs eee 18 tach LO 18 24 ZOU ee 2a 
ONTARIO. 
BEAVERTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. McCowan, Scarooro. a 
Z . 
M. Calder, Beaverton ...... Marquis: .o 70 sees 18 | 19 | 10 | 16 |\23 | 86 |4,14 
Jno, Westlake, do RiRi33) 7e0Gie. eee ee 20 | 12 | 84} 20 | 25 | 854/1,4 
J. Harrison, do R.Rogode dO pinecone 18 | 12 | 10 | 20 | 25 | 85 |1,4 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


\ 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 63 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD .CROPS.—(Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 

o “a a) wy 5 
2 E aflee |» = 
ra awo}]os -! 4 a a 
3 ¢| d|esleosia | & : 
aq ° One OUR no 9 ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. es a | S| aglastla | & e 
ms ay A | e8|s2c 38) 3 = 
5 ° COs /lsezlus a oH 
# 6] S| EBIESE SS) 3 os 
4 ere jee lens he erin ce 
(20) | (25) | (10)| (20) (25) (100) 
ONTARIO.—Continued. | 
BEAVERTON AGR. Socrery.—Con. | | 
Eli McCuaig, Gamebridge ...... White Fife....... 20 15 10s iG fh Zo of 
Ave. Burton,..Beaverton, R.R. 2|Marquis.....(...; 20 | 15 | 10 |. 15 | 233; 833)/1,4 
PemUrnisseP Bbrecnil ty boris ces |e GO)... 4 5 lee LF 13 Si 200254) S38 eL 
Dunrobin Farms, Beaverton, 
Thao Bes. er eh orale toed ake 0 wes Oe cee ek 19 | 12; 8 | 20} 23%] 823)1,4 
J. G. Ross, Bea Vercon.a tt eee 00m ats. he oes e 1910 10°) T8825) 82ot 
W. T. McRae, COP ie a ee CORRS eK ® Sic a» 19 (910- LO AAS 2458 lat 
Hodgkinson & Tisdale, do UCM PES: gue de eput ae 1711048 207 o24ht 7941102 
Alex. Hamilton, Oem Ss Avnet MORAG Roe a: LSP LO Se 10 se 1 8023 ee 798 td 
ong deGrchristebrechinwk: Rei) G0" se ioe sfs at 174 10 | 10 |) 18-| 234) 784)1 
Meas Veale,  heavertone. R.Re 1 °dO 4.08 0. es oe 16 + 10 7-10-) 185) 2412 (sie 2 
W. McKay, do eRe ee O at tye aa 19 be) LOM Seon (fale 
J. J. Morrison, do RGR ve eC Ona oot, aoa 16 Sac 20255 ae oe 
F. Rilance, do 1 od AL Ua Fd ae pr dete LES. 10g el Ss ecosre (Osteen 
D. McKay, CLOmrrer si eare COs mee atone idan. L412 Sail Sule Zoe fee LO 
PARRY SOUND. 
Srrone AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. F. B. Switzer, 
Streetsville. 
F. W. Hannaford, Sundridge ../Marquis.......... Vee) 225 Tel G Lies 71 
S. McGirr, do UG tear oe eae ne biBield See 1G 19 bat 
Jas. Cook, do O45 Sanh os Loe 202)" <7 7 169) 164) 74s 1e1b 
Jas. Prior, do UG else oss tees 16 | 22 De Th 1st 73884 
{| 
PERTH. ii en (| 
STRATFORD AGR. SOCIETY, 
Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. 
Jacob Litt, Sebringville, R.R. 3|/Marquis.......... Le Ose Ae yp ieee soule 
Nels. Monteith, Stratford, R.R.2; do ........... Mae 22e) eels TS iie22 e851 1b 
Jas. Rutherford, do Rosle G0 trae oe eee 16 | 21 Osi G 21 ss dO eb 
Jno. Rutherford, do Reel d6 ease: fee 152089 2177) 2b 8240515 
Geo. Gibb, do RR wai 0G ae ates es trae IB SIG HELO Me lSee ote sisi Ted 
Ed. Durst, do RR el Goose. 254.3725. 1640162159 e152 24- 1 80121 4a1s 
D. M. Ballantyne, do R.R. 3\Marquis...../... Toe 4-10 182218 t 279: 12512 
Jas. Hislop, do NO ay 4 OP a Fe BR Ae ee LGM er lLO el Bel 22 eres lee. 15 
M. Ballantyne, (LOMs te fk oe AGa ter tae tee TODS ro 1S e238 VT lecel0si2 
Hyde Parker, Sebringville, R.R.1;Goose............ 15 | 20; 9 | 104) 22 | 764/2,15 
Jno, Fraser, Stratford, R.R. 5|/Marquis......... 158 1110") 190 21 76 e224 AO 
Hy. Dunsmore, do BRR 22idow Sains 15 | 10 Qt 18) 25h sibs Ie 2e1 4 5 
Jno. OfGrady, do RR Ov etk ct ale. rs 16 8 aed i ee a Eo hoe 
Elmore Letson, do RR 4 do] ere oe. hee 13 | 10 {| 10 | 17 | 20 | 70 {1,2,10,14,15 


Notrt.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


” 


64 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
MN a ag RRR GO eee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


: Sh Peg leaele leas 
2 | gjeslezeye | 8 | 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = e Rote Sore ee @ ba] gy . 2 = 
= 2| 2 | g2/885] s2| © a 
: ¢| g|zelgeesa| a | 33 
z S \oet |e Weenie tem eee 
A sn ON NO ae ae Ginn Carman amersesie 
PETERBOROUGH. | (20) (25) (10)| (20)| (25) (100) 
OTONABEE AGR. SOCIETY. | | | | | 
Judge—S. H. Treverion, | | | | 
Belleville. | | | | 
S. McIntyre, Keene, R.R. 2 .... Marquis.......... 18 | 24} 9 | 18 | 22/ 91 | 
w. A. Anderson, Peterborough . Colorado......... 174) 284~ 9 | 18 | 22 | 894 
G. BE. Kent, do oo MarGiise vases L722 Ot sl Solves sae an 
Ralph Humphries, Lang ....... French Imperial. .| 164, 22 | 9 | 18 | 214 87 |2 
R. E. Drummond, Peterborough. Marquis......... 15-| 22 |. 9 |. 18 | 214) 853) 
D. E. Edwards, Keene, R.R. 2 ..| do .........-.- 174; 20 | 9} 17 | 21 | 84% 
H. McFarlane, Peterboro’,'R.R.8| do ........... 15 | 20| 91} 18 | 21} 88 (2 
Ww. A. Drummond, do R.R. 8 French Imperial..| 16 | 18 9 | 184 21°). -$242 
FA. Basan; Keene '.2: 2.0.2... 8: Marquis: . sce. $b 18 1) 91 F166 de22 4280 
Jas. Manley, Peterboro’; RiR. 8) do: ........-.- 144,16) 8 | d6458 107241 
PETERBOROUGH IND, AGR. SOCIETY. ; | | | 
Judge —§. H. Treverton, 
Belleville. 
Jas. Fowler, Peterborough .... Poor Man’sFriend| 19 | 24) 29 1724 F 534 
A. B- Mann, do res MBIAWIS. eae; cee 1541 227| 87) 1651982 S38 
S. F. Milne, dOt = eee bo pee eee 16 | 20| 9 | 16 | 22 | 83 | 
W. Stinkraus, do Hen O: Poneto 164, 20 | 8 | 18-| 198] 82 |4 
G. Hanbridge, do» do. deen te | 17 | 168) 9 | 17 | 22 | 81g| 
S. Blewitt, do ete) OMe ee nee 14-235) Oe 15 20s Sie 
F. Buckham, S. Monaghan ..... dOa3. ote 154 2041+ Oo 16st esO S02 
a -.Dixon,: Peterborough 9... .|GG0séme..e:. ee 145 | 18 | 9 |. 17 | 208) 794 
W. W. Dawson, do. bred Marquiat:.... ote 154,17 | 8 | 18 | 208] 79 (15 
Tas Seymour. LOG Cetin civ. eee BOR Ne. Acuere 16 P16 1620 ween Ree 
@. J. Hancock) Peterboro’, “Hi ay doe: 25 cst rene \ db AGL 9 deeb 20 so bee 
0. Balk: do € oc4~ LO UNG eats 18.187 29! Gh) 19 das et 
D. Speers, do = pie el EO She ame rst epee ee 14. 46°) “7 1b 20k hes 
J. Gillespie, do ser aitnslis BL OL eeeeeeaime ee ae IES Se We teat felea Fv mer po) a 
PRESCOTT. ea 
ALFRED AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Robt. McKay, Mazville. age Prete: | | 
S. Parisien, | Alfred ...... White Fife.....:. 174| 22 | sai 19 | 228] 894 
O. Parisien, don? acces ‘dnt 18’| 22] 9 | 184| 21aF 89 
A. Charbonneau, Girt oie ter Wed Hgfe se... soe 163 294 | 91} 12 | 2321 85 
A. Daoust, COs) ie 1a vae VM ATCUISE 3 Actoucct es ot Lick 20 Wa SAY 1G ots 8242.4 
M. Leroux, UGcats | eet ues lack) ee le eraaee 154| 22 | 9 | 154).20 | 82 [4 
Eugene St. Denis; do ....:.. PCG Ln Sea eee 16/18 | 84 16 | 23] 81é 
D. Parisien, Od Wiots, pte Wi ite ite. asco: 164, 19 | 74 17 | 20 80 4 
F. Daoust, do.) Cae cea Hom Wiles se tere” 153 21 84 15 | 193} 79%2,4 
A. Langevin, Ages iis Marquis......... 16 | 20 | 74 15 | 204| 79 (2.4 
Wek, Uadieuse Cec aj me WR, gus age ene erage 153/922 ¢) Bah 1102 Qh 77a 
F. Blondin, Tlie atone Black po. se aay 15 |.148| 7-+18| 20 | 744/2,10 
Jie Bteditouleat mg d0un, i. White Wife, ©. oom 16 | 10 | §84| 188] 21 | 74 |2,4 
G. Barbarie, Plantagenet ...... LOPE eye 15d} 12. be BSL 1520-1 Te 
A. Blondin, Ogee Gee iei DL AOKI rs... ceo eep 134| 16 | 8) 15 | 18-4 70314,10 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


RESULTS 


A = : 
t=! Q, ou os a yg o 
Competitors in Order of Merit. es = Ss.) 88 re SE g 
auleeatioren) cel Seer ieue 
5 5 gin (5) Je ia) ao OD 2 
A 8 PE i eee ep bse $ 
y Suet en| Beta Eo eran ine 
PRINCE EDWARD. (20) | (25) | (10)} (20) | (25) |(100) 
AMELIASBURG AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. 
BE. E. Wallbridge, Rossmore ...|Marquis......... 20 | 18 | 10; 17 | 24] 89 |4,10,15 
J. A. Weese, do fe Rap mek Sn ae ah eS 19 | 18 | 10} 18 | 23 | 88 |10 
W. H. C. Roblin, Ameliasburg.. ity Pe ee cate 18 | 20 | 10 | 15 | 22 | 85 |10 
Jas. Robinson, Rossmore ...... 3 Fik yaa aes ag et ee | 17 | 17 | 10, 18 | 20} 82 |1,4,10,15 
Jno. Cairns, dO tare coenrn COgescs skin ee 174; 17 | 10 | 16 | 21 | 814/1,10,14 
C. Loveless, Rednersville, R.R.1)Colorado......... 16} 20; 9); 151! 20) 80 {8,4 
N. Weese, Ameliasburg ........ Maraniseec coach. 14 | 16 8 | 16,19 | 73 |10 
M. B. Weese, Rednersville ..... OGs) onde ct ee bas ad 8 | 17 | 193| 724)10,14,15 
J. S. Wallbridge, Rossmore . CO ceri tet saree 135i 1G6s 8716 | 19yt2 
PRINCE EpwaArpD AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—Adam Hood, Hagerman. | 
Hem meMer Ee 1CLOIL A. 2. eis se = Marquis. sagt 18 | 23 | 9} 19 | 243) 933/15 
Milton Young, Woodrous ...... Oe Ree ecavceen onl 184; 22 | 9 | 17 | 238) 90 |15 
Jno. Stanton, 0. 9 ro Bes CO ceed Ria 183] 18 9} 19 | 2848! 88 |2,5,10 
Mek Werder, Picton *.... 5... CG: Lessa ieee 164} 22 | 9 | 18 | 214| 87 /4,10 
C. Beaumont, (ORS 9 Hee ni cass (fot Mop eure eae er 154] 22 8 | 17 | 214] 84 |1,15 
M, A. Foster, Bloomfield ...... LO ee pecan eene 163) 14 | 9 | 18 | 22 | 793/1,4 
RAINY RIVER. 
RAINY RIVER VALLEY AGR. 
SOcIETY. | 
Judge—L. M, Davis, | 
Port Arthur. | | 
C.J). uineuist, Aylsworth ..... MArOUiS tia. taeeee 193} 21 | 93} 194] 21 | 903/2,15 
A. J: Leveridge, Devlin ........ ile pe Se eee or ae 174} 244; 7 | 19 | 224; 903/15 
Wel rat@ameron,. 10m0: 27... is a te werk 17 | 23 8 | 19 | 224} 894/15 
Chas. Fisher, COM atest ar: AOs Gina hinwepe 174} 234} 8 | 19 | 21! 89 |2,15 
Jas. Brigham, COM ioe meer O Gee tos ween 174| 23'| 8 | 18 | 20 | 868)/2 
Wiiimlewel Big Fork, . 3 2. .6. TLC ae Snthets eateuuete 174| 20 | 84} 174) 214) 85 |15 
Wm. Tummey, HO weet dee Us aiepemiae end. 33 ie 16 | 24; 91 163 184) 84 72 
H. Langtree, COM Pie sie toe rio nae cea eer 17 |19 | 8 | 17-4. 214) 824115 
ee oe OUCH erppe ©0005 fase a2 os Cf see ee en 164} 21 | 6 | 183} 193) 8122 
Ger pMcOool, Deviin’...¥.4<. 6. Gh ence Pate Ole. 5 163} 20 8 | 17 | 193} 8134/2 
Wisieramiton Bieetork? to 00.) UO ° 06.83 Se weve 154} 22 | 9} 174; 17 | 81 |15 
SU se DCOLOld 6S nM0 vs vie... 5s Or hs fel reties 164/ 18 | 84) 18 | 204; 81 |2,15 
Isaac Fearon, Barwick ........ dO wea 164; 20 | 8 | 18 | 17% 80 {15 
eM CEI em MINO 1 ssh ces ce sh Ge Ben ae 16 | 20 | 6 | 18 | 193} 798/15 
Elmer Bone, Isherwood ....... COON fa rv ta ae: ede 174! 15 TapelLo toolite 18Silo 
Pee leyel FOgyees iy 1 4 00a) Perera ae Shs Bees 15+} 17 | 9 1 18 1) 19k) 784 
C. H. Gadd, Lake Warsaw ..... CO” con ees 164! 16 8 |.18 | 19 | 774/15 
mT Carrigan, Eimoae Oc kaha eee 15a 19 Sri lS LP pci 
Mrs. T. R. Shortreed, do CO at kinks oie 13 | 18 So TTL T822eko 
Wm. Luttrell, do UGagpattone mee 1B 17) 8.) 015) 184) Tigi t5 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


’ 


2] El ealgs | - : 
e 2| FIES|s8 15 | « z 
= 2} 8/8 siseos| 3 Ps 8 
& ° omn| oO ° .) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. es aj ajay ES Bi oy . # 
3 a| 2) seless ts, 3) a. 
: 2] 21 eelzee eal 3 33 
(20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
RENFREW. vi 
ARNPRIOR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. N. Sorley, 
Ottawa, R.R. 1. 
Mackie McLaren, Castleford ...|Marquis.......... 174; 22 | 8 | 184 213) 874)3,4 
Arthur Cavers, Arnprior ...... CO Suet 16 | 24} 84 164) 203) 854 
A. Russell, (0 Gee ee CO Wis iaace tree 154; 234] 84) 164; 203; 844 
Jas. McGregor, Castleford Wife vee. ae ee 173} 20 6 | 174) 21 | 82 |3,4 
C. Wallace, Arnprior, R.R. 3)Marquis......... 15 | 224] 8 | 16; 20 | 813)10,15 
W. A. Young, do RURScal) fOr 134; 22 | 84) 19 | 18] 81 |4,15 
J. O’C. Havey, LOT wIRS Ty state ‘White Fife..... .-| 164} 23 | 64) 15 | 194} 804/15 
Jas. Wallace, CO feats Marquis......... 154| 22 | 8} 15 | 194} 80 {10,15 
D. K. Cunningham, do __—a«...... White Fife....... 163; 21 | 74} 15 | 194) 794/3,10 
Jno. Rafter, 0 Ae ti. Marquise 16°] 1548" e199 21 eos is 
Guli Lodge, COM TAs eset PT dOre nak ase ee 164; 14 | 9 | 164) 213) 77A4\1 
Thos. Havey, OM Wetec ‘White Fife....... 15 | 19 $4,015 420 nae pa eee 
Walter Shaw, COM pall tees IMaArcuis 0.) suc sreee 15 | 16 8 | 18 | 184, 753|1,15 
Thos) Oorron, wand Point 2%, a0 ee ee 154; 22 | 8 | 12 | 174} 75 {15 
J..5. Havey; Arnprior, <.,..5..- COM, 3.5: dees 123; 15 | 8 | 184) 184) 723/1,10 
Wm. Stone, Sand Point ........ iRedsites, ce 174).10 | 88) 15-1 21 | 7291 
Tie ATHOLL @ ATH DLL Ole aerate ERs nA tere We acl 16/16) 8} 12 | 193) 71418,4,15 
A. L. Jones, COM Baa be ieneeeroie Marquis... -- 1541 10 | 8 | 183) 184; 704)1,15 
CoBDEN AGR. |SOCIETY. 
Judge—Wm. Higginson, 
Inkerman. 
Sam’l. McLaren, Cobden, R.R...'Marquis.......... 19 | 22 | 9} 19 |.234| 924 
J. G. McDiarmid, do R.R.. WOl sae ero 17 |} 20} 9| 18) 214%) 8534/4 
Mrs. R. Purcell, ees iy Hat ray BO emia ga aati 16 | 20 9; 18 | 214) 844/15 
A. Johnston, do RCo LOW. ataitaas she tse acre 18 | 20 8.]°17 4-21 |. 84 115.4 
Alex. McBride, do” 7 Gi sie COLs see ae eece 154; 20 | 9 | 17 | 21 | 828/15 
T. F. Burgess, do R:R. 3,White Fife....... 164/ 20 8 | 17 | 20 | 814/4,2 
W. H. Eady, do Rake Ch Da Mae Se es rae 8 15 | 20; 8} 17} 204 8035/4 
Peter Wilson, do RiR2 3 Marquis: 2. > 15 | 17) 91| 18 | 21 | 80 /4,10,1,2 
M. McLaren, dO" ace GOP ea eee 16 | 18 8.) 16%) -20 782. ae 
Geo. McDiarmid, do ...... |White Fife....... 1541 16 | 74) 16 | 20 | 75 |1,15 
J. C. Bulmer, GO.) ay ok ae dO ee 133| 17 7/1 16/ 20 | 734/4,138,12 
JOseed oe ed Wards, 700m Me. ws 10) eae 144, 16 | 7 | 16 | 194] 73 (2,18 
Wm. MeMillan, GO il hasirees (Marquis.......... 144; 16 { 7] 16) 19 | 72% 13,4,2, 12 
A. Collins, dO: ieecer White Fife....... 14°) 15 7a 16 20 ee Laas 
NortH RENFREW AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. N. Sorley, 
Ottawa, R.R. 1. 
Alex. Burr, Beachburg ........ Marquis.......... 18 | 23 | 9 | 194) 22 | 914 
G. McClelland, do DOSE dene 15 | 22 | 9] 18 | 20; 84 {15 
W. McClelland, Cobden ........ DO fea oe 144) 22 | 8a 19 | 194) 83314 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


el ard ee 5 
2) s|ssiga/2] . 3 
3 $| alasigesia | & g 
: ; ; he a Om Onan | Our lich O Oo 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ss 2 fe eae a & be so, a ee 
= e| £|88)/s8e) 22) © Bie 
2 e| Z| galgesizal a| #2 
Z P| Beale eal eS) 8 Be 
RENFREW.—Continued. (20) | (25) |(10)} (20) (25) |(100) 
NoRTH RENFREW AGR. SOCIETY.— 
Continued. | 
J. A. Brown, Beachburg ...... NTAT QUIS Senna es 13 | 28 8 | 184 20 | 824 
J. Stevenson, CO TBer tus. COG Re cis erate | 123; 23 | 8) 19 | 19} 814/10 
R. A. Fraser, Forester’s Falls ..|White Fife....... 153)0205) = 841 17 20°) 8113.15 
Harris Brown, Beachburg ..... Marquise css: ey. os 15 | 20 | 6 | 19 | 204; 804) 2,15 
S. McCarthy, Westmeath ...... COuge tes spots a as ; 138 | 21; 8 | 19 | 173 7824/4 
W. Headrick, Beachburg ...... White Fife....... 113} 203; 8 | 19 | 184) 774/4,5 
A. R. Bulmer, Westmeath ..... Marduiss.r ae 0) Ete LG 8 | 19 | 20 | 77 /4,15 
Jos, Keyes, do Fike 2hwWhite Kite. 7s... 151b.22 1c 2118 194) 764)4,15 
Robt. Bennie, Beachburg ...... NEAL CUIAS es arse <citeee Reser Seon Loee 76 
A. Munroe, 1? an aeliee ge White Fife. 005. | 143) 15 | 8 | 18 | 20%) 76 |2,3,15 
W. H. Metcalfe, COP eter se yee « Marduisee 7 eer 12 | 22 | 83] 184; 15 | 76 /4,15 
EAs Buchanan, Oe yore | 2° LOR Poel oh tre sess |} 12 )17) 8 | 19 | 18%) 74412 
Dapoevontmstman,. do.  «.2... White Wife; ...<2. belo ATA SIG tel 74 Sa17 
S. McClelland, COR Biiees 42 IN AT OUIB ie 6 cs pide 10s 8) 19) Aiea fase 
RENFREW Agar. SOcIETY. | 
Judge—Wm,. Higginson, | | 
Inkerman. | | 
Jas. Humphries, Renfrew, R.R.5 Marquis.......... 118/23} 9| 18 | 21] 89 
E. Humphries, Castleford ..... CORR ath. tas os. Lees 8 | 17 | 214} 8643/2 
Gregor Mcintyre, Renfrew, R.R../ do .........-. | 163) 22 | 8 | 18 | 204) 85 |15 
D. B. Stewart, do R.R. 5 AOAC re iene te | 16 | 20 | 8 | 17 | 204) 814/4,12,10,13 
R. B. Leitch, do Ri wo (Ode ce ae nt LOR 20s Be T ee 20 Sie i2et 
eB. McLaren, do RH elie Obree con aait. . 14 | 15 Sy clAm 19 We Woes L024 
W. Galbraith, DOS EE: Rag ana O meer, Coat tn Wak lb care 17 P18 4070812 1515 
SIMCOE. | 
Barrie Agr. Society. | | | 
Judge—T. W. McOracken, | | | 
Meadowvale, | 
Roy Hickling, Barrie ........ DIVE ATCRULG er terete tees 164! 23 Oia Jeo] 36a 
meweoecair, Midhurst... ..,.:5.. MOBS a leckele ole cade 16-22 9 '|- 164 22°) 85 
R. A. Sutherland, Stroud ...... DOME r a reiccs het 16 | 20 OF LD eee oe Se 
F.. J. Frankcom, Midhurst ..... O00) Pesan Memento perc Sui Lowi ls wee) 
Bec ebratl.« barrie Roh) os COM iete eter ee 14 15 Sule 1G nee 0) 
CoLDWATER AGR. SOCIETY, 
Judge—T. W. McCracken, 
Meadowvale. | 
» C. A. Spence, Coldwater, R.R. 1/Marquis.......... Lip oorie. Sir SLB cent 86 
W. Hutchison, Moonstone ...... COM Ate var eeaat - 1Gciecd vies Su lGs 2270 8b 
fete lavior. Coldwater, RR. do... 0. biel 9 O16 AT ee 8211 
W. J. Walker, fake VS Aye A eee aD ie st, EN ort aha LOS 20s Ost 14 21a ee 
Wm. Gladall, CG Syreess oss RELOGSEC LLG cea cae eee ie leer Sa 16 21 76.4 
B. D. Durnford, Ow seals ie Sh as es i MS 5 Ry 6 Be Srl Oerclame (4a bk 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


g 3 alee s 
4 PAE i Pees 2s & 3 
be w ao ~ .| oo 38 
3 S| gleslecsis | 8 g 
‘ j 3 Leal a Z BLS Ea te ° ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. he 2 a | aglas hla , a a 
% a| d|s8le8s] 34] 3 2 
E See (Sai seaee (ae we 
gas NEP aaa a Ba 
a | ee | en ( 
SIMCOE.— Continued. (20) | (25) | (10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
NoTTAWASAGA AND G. NORTHERN 
AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. H. Crosby, Markham. 
A. C. Morrison, Creemore, RR Goose sae. ssetent 184| 20 | 9 | 17 | 223] 87 |15 
D. Smith & Sons, Smithdale ..|Marquis.......... 174, 15 Q | 18 | 223%) 82 {1,15 
Jas. Jardine, Collingwood .....| COST Ree Bee 17H 15° 49 | 1 22 eS et 
D. L. Currie, do RR SIVA, Saat eee 172 12 | 9 |. 16 | 23 |, 773}1;15 
Jno Kishers batteatle sD. +s 0 mies ae sie 17 10.1 8S TALS se 22 a Gas 
J. -CoaMeKee! Duntro0n 4.2... 1 GO peek ot eee 16 | 10 9%, 184, 21 | 75 |1,15 
Jno. Seigzel; Collingwood, R.Ril) dot. 2 7.2... 153) 12 8 | 18 | 205) 74 11,15 
W. J. Fisher, Duntroon, R.R. ..| do ........... 16 | 10 9] 18 | 208| 734)1,15 
And. Jardine, Collingwood, R.R.1| do ........... 164, 10 | 9 | 17 | 208) 73 |1,15 
Isaac Aikens; Creemore, K.R. 2) dor... ss... 17 5 9 1018) } 28° Py eee 
WwW. J. Brethet; Batteau, R.F.D...|Goose............ | 1675 Gee 101 21S lates 
TEMISKAMING. 
New LISKEARD AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. D. McKenna. Loretto. | | 
Robt. Kelly, New Liskeard _... Marquis a er 2 16.0 24 407 4 IS 1S Gai 
Ino weharp. Halley oury «.... o- C0 Wa eeie oe 16 | 19 9} 18} 22) 84 14,15 
D. McKay, New Liskeard ...... a tL Oa tacts seen aa 116 1 24 80) 159 20) sagen 
Jno. McFarlane, CO rae: PL Oo abate aoe eae 15-22 ON Lt 19 ea ae 
Bruce Kerr, ike Patan Gee ee og UO Mise AS We aa een Laie 8 1716) 20 (2 8h 115 
Jno. Burnett, 0 ta, feet. Gry tok Sask 16 | 214; 7 | 16} 20 | 803/15 
Geo. Walsh, COr Waal, ak do ht SA ee 161-23: 196. 15 s20a CR0e oes 
W. R. Peters, GO-- iene: HMC Oo MAY, ee pee cea 1b 244 | IS ae lasers 
R. D. Chester, dO Ve, dbs CLOs Sane sc etnies 14 | 15 OU 722 Ve ee ee 
S. Jewell, 0.71 ev eaclios. 2 Oi teme ee eee 1b 413 SES 22 Gr eee 
Jas. Carter, Dons Rete eer ALG) Riegerencmee ee 16°), 14 Sl) 15 21 eee 
Frank Petit, dol) Benes. RIL Gs, pueda arate Sor eyes 16 Alb | aa 1S ee eee 
H,; CC. Bush, LO) Wine nate (LOR Learn ne as NE Rh ee TVSAF AAS eae ee 
THUNDER BAY. 
OtLrveER AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. McKay, Emo. | 
J. R. Hutchison, Slate River ..Marquis.......... 183} 23 | 7 | 18 | 223] 89 
R. Bingham, Murilloims.:3.. COSEY Se wees 184) 23 6 | 17 | 213) 86 
R. McKenzie, Oni Sa anes Re@ Wile x: ime « 181 21 |) 6 184) 22558 
A. Felker, CO Sn ates CO) Hee. asta 16 1|°23 62/0165 22 ceo 
A. Gorton, COA te. taer MarTrauis 3 aaeen 17 | 20 Gye lies aoe 
A. Todd, GO. tpi. at Northern No. 1...] 1741 17 | 6 | 18 | 22 | 8038/7 
Jos. Hughes, ia Be de A Marauisied. gaat te. PON 23 WT) ALT ee ioe 
J. Oster, AGS ani ae COL Cee ee ae 16 | 18 8 | 17 | 21 | 80 |9,15 
G. L. Morrow, GO ae ares FIUrON ae 164; 21 | 38} 18 | 213|-793 
FE. Cook, Onouet ae Red Wile uae eek AW pe ar-A Ned eco el ea RE YE VBS) 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


Se epeeiontet 


Competitors in Order of Merit. EF 5 
3 E 
a 
Z g 
(20) 
THUNDER BAY.—Continued. 
OLIVER AcR. SocreTy.—Con, 
R. B. Martin, Murillo” ...... PLUTON. rete s.< oo 19 
A. Reid, OGe)) tek. Marduigencce. oan 184 
Geo. Munroe, COs sect es OMe Merits cure: sh 19 
T. Elchuck, Ose of. BRUrOn i. ae eae ee 14 
J. McDonald, here? eer eaae Marquis wins os 3405" 15 
W. Williamson, GOT Are aes ‘Northern No.1...) 15 
H. T. Gray, Rosslyn Village .../Marquis.......... 143 
D. E. Caldwell, Murillo ...... COME ie oe 13 
R. R. Everett, Omemaee tate CO dages vison oe ote 16 
® 
VICTORIA. 
VERULAM AGR. SOCIETY, 
Judge—Robt. McCowan, 
Scarboro, 
Thos. Cosh, Bobcaygeon ...... Marquis. 3.0.7... -. 18 | 
Ross Kimball, COMMIT 5. e ee COB eae tne 20 
neewes boyd. & Co.,.do  ......1 CO eres here os Li 
Thos. Robertson, Dunsford ..../Colorado......... 19 
Jno. Taylor, Bobcaygeon ...... Marquis... ee. o: 14 
J. J. Devitt, Operetta Colorado:<......: 20 
Jas. ‘Robertson, COT eee OM ttn eee: 18 
Milton Ingram, CLO Doren; se CalLOriiasee sae 154 
G. F. Purdy, CORT ae fos (Oa ore chic us 16 
Archie Campbell, do ....... Marcus sn. 2. ne 18 
WELLINGTON. 
C. WELLINGTON AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—G. E. Foster, 
Honeywood. 
Lou Sargent, Fergus ........ Marquis. 2) a2. 20 
meawis Armstrong,.do . RR. 42.) do .....-....5 18 
wei Benham, Rockwood, R.R. 3) do —........-... 174 
Woes. Atkinson, Fergus, R.R. 4) do. ...:....... 16 
W. Ransom, Gone itch 40 NOt ee ooo at | 164 
W. Hutcheon, Rockwood, R.R. 1; do ........... | 17 
J. H. Anderson, Fergus, R.R. 44 do ........... | 184 
Noah Strome, COOH Ne He COO si. ee ce oes st 15 
Jno. Lowe, HOTA «2.62.0 00 Oe ohn 6 ae wel 153 
AS, Gromar, do R.R.1 Oe ae 15 
L. Roberts, do RR. 1. Ose de ass core te 17 
J. S. Green, do BUR 2 lees Os Bes Site een cage 143 
Puseskoch. bersus, H.R. 3..1) dO 22200. .25 6 16 


| TI’reedom from weeds. 


I’'reedom from smut, 
blight and insects. 
T’reedom from other 
varieties and other 

kinds of grain. 


(25)|(10)| (20) 


157 eee lS 
Loge Oa ia 
13; 7 | 15 
TG is 
14 | 73 17 
Liiee Gants 
lieve ear 1g 
Ue ay 
144; 4) 17 
20 | 10 | 20 
15 ; 10 | 20 
20 | 10} 20 
154; 10 | 19 
20 | 10} 20 
15 | 10 | 18 
15 | 10 | 19 
15 | 10, 20 
Pomel Ont aeLS 
107105520 
204; 9} 15 
219) eS ue ES 
20 | 94) 183 
7A AN AOC Wy 
201) 8.| 7 
15|. 9} 18 
bey CN a 
ea | 7.1 14 
LSt se oy be 
207 ehhh Le 
0 7) 14 
125) 565) 17 
LOE Ti 16 


tYield and quality 


tWeeds in competitors’ 


Totals of scores. 
fields. 


(100) 


oe) 
=~) 
win 


ey Ce eee 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


o B a5) hy g 
2] 3] esl23 |» 3 
2 S| Bi esleosis | & g 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a os lelata Wokell opoits (ean gL 
3 e| gl geless| e213] s, 
z Pee ee ae a lees 
W ELLINGTON.—Continued. | (20) | (25) |(10)) (20) | (25) |(100) 
Rockwoop AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodslee. 
AUTH Auld; Guelphit. eee. Marglisa ee 20224 1108-18 2a Oe 
Hy. Benham, Rockwood ...... (Oi txea ee iad 19 22°59 1 188240255 
Thos. Cox, GO: po one CO) Pace) cece ce ares 19 | 24 Sa 192921 sot 
A. H. Shultis, COS wiles. Ome heres 19. | 23 | 84 17 | 21 | 88% 
B. Tolton, Guelph, R.R. 4 ..... d6°\ i eee 20 28°) Ter 14 174) 82 
A. & D. Gray, Rockwood ...... dO eae 164 22 (268 B16 ORS 
C. Gerow, Guelph, R.R. 2 ...... C6 1) eee eae 183514 9 i017 * 22 7 80SI5 
Aa MeCann se ACtOngees: amar CO) eager ome ear 163} 22 | 6 | 16 | 19 | 794/15 
D. McKennon, Rockwood ...... G0, bsd). one 18-1647 16s 234" 779i 12a 
C. Benham, MOF eee Le Die aie tos 18 | 163) 9 | 15 § 20 | 782/15 
L. McDougall, do RRs ee Ome ee 14 | 22 | 7 | 163) 19 | 783 
Jno. McNabb, do Rate Sid Oa ae ee eo ROE Seer Pa Og 
Neil McLean, do RRA SO a ee ean 19 | '10'| 8°) 17 | 238) 7741115 
Bilton Bros., AClOlGL.- sree does. een 19 | 10 9 1t7 Pe 2i ar 76 ei 
R. N. Brown, do), WRB dow ee ee eel Feral Fie yael Sele 
Jas. E. Gray, Rockwood ...... CO yt late. eee 1271220733196 21Gaeert 
W. WELLINGTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. Medd, Jr., Auburn. 
Rich. Wilkin, Palmerston...... Marduig:n eee 20 1020.40 10) 22086 25 4 Ome 
Berar, Harriston;). Al ecaed Os ase eee 20520 17409 1b e250 el oe 
A. H. Copeland, do Ra dO erat wee nee 207 15 7110" | 155) 2d eo 
H. Armstrong, do RAR 63) (Ops eee 18 (155) 10 155 2553 S3criec 
J. M. Young, do be sels PTE RO Mebveven tek ged 20) hol SP G2 es ete 
R. J. Barton, do bo 5 Ar Sn 6 Faure cy) oo Se rae Ue 207) 4.10 4 154.20 Ye 75 
Jigs LUCK *zPalmerston, H.k.e2-5 | Goose 7058 ae eee 15 20410 10 0c hee 
YORK. 
MarKHAM AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. Sexsmith, 
Ridgeway. 
J. Boyington, Gormley, R.R. 7../Goose............ 1S aco ey Seal ioce me OU 
R. 'S. Frisby & Son, Unionville, 
R.R, 1 ....--e. een ene eee 0 Wee a ae 20; 16; 91] 19 | 25 | 89 \1,14 
Jas. Rennie, Milliken ......... Marais ae ener 15 | 25 | 9 | 18 | 214! 883 
W. J. Johnson, Unionville, R.R.1\Gocse............ 20) 154710.) 18 4225 Skee 
J. Young & Son, Hagerman. ....|Marquis........., LTS) 22 eS ets OS ae Ree 
Lawrie) Bros) AZiNcourt jak oN. ok) tee ee ee 183; 15 | 9} 19 | 25 864/1 
JB. Goulds Markhani st. 1..4 GOO0se cain, Bue ee V7 1G 49 19 S25 Ses 6 eee 
R. A. W. Wilson, do RRL. dMarquis enw. cas e 20° | *5 10°] 20 | 25} 8041515 
Jas. Torrance, dole. MIRA: GBs ergo: saat! 20; 56 110 | 19%) 25.|-79 11,2,4:10, 13.0 
Jno. Gowland, do ERG Olen, Soren 20 13710 20 4 25 Sars a ae 
Hy. Hammond, Richmond Hill 4) = dow=.372 2.2 ZU NG e ese a 204 22b lend Delt ee 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. ral 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


o o =e Se S 
: a 2 1ssifa |» od 
g Sores e os as ef ie 2 
: e| glgsieveig | 2] 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. NS s & sy Eas = ' 2 S 
: g| £|f2lses\22|/ 8 | 2 
4 a] £iselezeieci 3 $3 
| z S| ei e*|ePtes) & | Es 
YORK.—Continued. (20) | (25) | (10) | (20) | (25) |(100) 
WoopsripcE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Geo. McKague, 
Woodville. 
Isaac Fletcher, Woodbridge ...|Marquis.......... 18 | 21 | 9 |. 19 | 23) 90 i1 
A. T. Witherspoon, do eT BULO Aiea faa cacy « 1S 15 eS elif 24a Sail 
Geo. Troyer, do Piste? Sue Bae ac LSID i OSes arse, 
J. A. MeNeil, do Me te COA) ccteks eee 1812559 181723 (e79Nd 2.10 
Wallace Bros., do Pete LOS Doane. ete <' era pitts 16} 14} 9 | 18 | 213) 78%/1,10 
acer bros, Edgéley*...-...... COM Mee cacti ee 18 | 12} 93) 15 | 232) 78 |1 
Jas. Bell, Woodbridge ........ (LOMB ce cea 17 | 12} 9°} 164) 23 | 774)1,10 
C. A. McNeil, CONT 2 wet ces DOM aunt LOST OSS Oe ele fox ios 
Rene wounston; Nashvillew RoR) ido? 2.0.4.5... 164) 10 | 9 18} 21 | 742/1,4,10 
S. McClure, Woodbridge ...... Og Seas ees ceeeon: 164} 8 | 94] 17 | 21] 72 11,4 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


%2 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


BARLEY. 
si 3 3 Es : 
=. a Ms ao ea . 2 a a 
2 Ss aleelecgie | 2 | 8 
Oompetitors in Order of Merit. a a), & ag Eau) 2 2 5 
S “| ga] s2lg3s/ 88] xs = 
S £/ © | Ss/e8a| sa) oa 
: e| S| f2|escmml 2 | gs 
Z So |et | a ene ce |e ca 
(20) | (25) |(10)| (20) | (25) |(100) 
BRANT, 
ONONDAGA AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, 
Ridgeway. 
Hy. Preiss, Middleport, R.R. 1/0. A. C. 21...... 19 | 23.} 9] 19 | 23} 93 
A. W. Vansickle, Onondaga .... dO Steet vee 184); 21; 9 | 19 | 234) 91 |6 
aso ates Paris wh. is Ss cease CO fe viens AGua24 8H 17 122 SUS 
R. J. Robertson, Cainsville, R.R.1 dO tees 16 | 23 | 8 | 19 | 234! 89 
F. Thomson, Oy Gis ee GO Tiara ee 18 | 224; 7 | 18 | 224) 872/15 
G. E. Wood, OG ee: ec dO sa Sa tasee 18 | 224) 7 | 18 | 22 | 873/15 
G. Thomson, do RR. 1! COP tear ce 183) 214; 7 | 174; 213} 86 |14,15 
T. Thomson, GOW ere GOs fre. eae, 17 | 20 8 | 18 | 21] 84 15 
A. Mitchell, Caledonia, R.R. 2. COSY ery a. 163} 20 | 9 | 15 | 22 | 824/10,15 
A, A. Barton, Cainsville Sarai GO") Geese, 170720 8 14 1221 1-80 410512 
2 Ws Burrill, TOM pt est! do Be oo 19| 10] 9| 18 | 228] 784/10 
W. A. Douglas, Caledonia, R.R. 2 ORs ls ab Ne aay ond 17 | 10 9; 18 | 24] 78 |10,14,15 
BRUCE. 
EASTNOR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. M. Fischer, Mildmay. 
Finlay Cameron, Lion’s Head ../O. A. C. 21...... 19 | 25741788 4515120 4st 
W. J. Bray, do ae 0") Meath le 20 | 15 {10} 15} 25) 85 
Albert Bray, dO dos tava 20 | 20 8 | 15 | 20; 88 
Jos. Bray, do Rene dO Mas ees 20 ; 20 8} 10) 17) 75 
A. Mielhausen, M05 Paes dO, sateen 18) (204 8 } 1218s 73 
Huron Te. AcR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. H. Abraham, 
Chatham, R.R. 1. 
Jno. Reid, Ripley, R.R. 1 ..... OAS 2214 oe 17 | 20 | 9! 19} 23] 88 
R. W. Mills, Kincardine, R.R. 4 6s een 17.) -20 41 GA S1O Ns 22a SF 
Duncan Campbell, Ripley Soe 0) cheese 17 | 21; 9j| 17] 22) 86 
Jos. Collins, do RR. 1 Oat ho 17°} 14°} 9 1 -19"| 2348247 
W. D. Bradley, do” GRR a 0 Wes, Fees, 1D A5 1293 (184) 22 Tesi 
J. L. Bowers, do RR. 1 do Ah. ae 16; 18; 9} 15 {| 22] 80 
Johnston Roulston, do R.R. 1 lO pa" ces 14 | 15 8 | 18} 18 | 73 
Jno. Watson, do RR. 4 do Mag hose ta 16%.15 4.84 10.) 223471 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity 
of growth, method of seeding and absence of lodging, 

tYield and quality of grain—Considering proportion of well-filled heads of plump 
grain of good quality and uniformity of maturity. 

bSee key page. ' 

Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 _ AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 73 
ee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 


BARLEY. 
ELSE RS ES aE TTY 1 aT SEN ta SEO R/C Tea RT REET sae eer me 
5 2 oe he) 8 
: 3 ry af Se ln 3 
he) 33 E 2 CS ol oo a, 
< d| 8 /8slgusi¢ | & | 
Competitors in Order of Merit. st Br a fs aah o 8 5) 
s “| gles/e8s/ 84! =. 
© cise lseel seh s oT 
i a) 8 | S8/3eel =| 3 3 
Z S| ElE*|RFS Ss) 8 | E 
$a SE 
HALTON. | (20) | (25) | (10)| (20) (25) |(100) 
HALTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. W. Sexsmith, 
Ridgeway. 
H. W. Richardson, Milton, R.R.2/0, A. C. 21...... 184} 20 | 94) 18 | 23} 89 |10,15 
E. M. Readhead, do RR: 2 do ibs Be 15 
J. F. Ford, dake wert do 20 |... 
Edwin Harrop, do RAR do 194/.... 
BE. McCann, do R.R. 4 do 20 | 15 Ae 23 tan 
D. F. Ford, do RRS4 do 19 1 183} 23 | 704 
W. R. Hume, do R.R. 4 do 18 184} 244) 70 /2,15 
HASTINGS. 


FRANKFORD AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 


9 ALOT 21s 80 
LOF E19. 24 tF3 
9) 19 | 25} 724/1,2,15 
9 1 |4 
0 
9 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. 


C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R.2|0. A. C. 21 1S) 24 ognt0 
M. Vanderwater, do RR. 45 do 19 | 18 | 10 | 17 | 25 | 89 |2,10,15 
C. H. Vanderwater, Foxboro .... do 17; 16|} 9{| 20) 23 5 110 — 
Dalston, rankford <7... do LS LOT 7G 15123 eS0e ee 
Lorne Badgeley, do ...... do 14/16; 8| 18 | 20! 76 |2,10 
D. I. Rose, COP i cine toy do 133) 17 | 8 | 18 | 18 | 744/10 
Geo, Pollard, do R.R. 2)Mandscheuri 16 | 18} 8) 12 | 183} 724110.15 
Jas. Gay, do RRs ZO, AL C..21 1426 or Tat 16: alone > 
PERTH. 
KIRKTON AGR. SOcIETY, 
Judge—R. H. Abraham, 
Chatham, R.R. 1. 

Wm. Harding, St. Mary’s, R.R.1/0. A. C. 21 16 | 22; 8 | 18 | 22] 86 |1,15 
Jno. Urquhart, dovgaeawe es dO Fe rue: 174; 12 | 9 | 18 | 238) 80 |2,12 
Michael Brethour, do R.R. 6 Ose ce 163; 12 | 8 | 19 | 234) 79 11 
Jos. White, dom yr Gee a. Om mene TG LIne Oe Se 22576 1eo 
Albert Bickle, d0 tee GO Salma te) Lis O Te Sell Beie227 ie 7a iets 
J. E. Berry, do RR1 date Peay. 16/10/ 8| 14] 22] 7011 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


14. No. 42 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
BEANS. 

Jee 
A We fe pace cen ae 
> 5 zc os & 338 wb 
2 & ae ee zs Sb E 
eee, a 5 sy gee 3 Be 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. - = HS HO is <6 = 
a rr Pts joe S| 8B} % 
# Sb ee Shes seers Sanam 
FS Sine Sa le a mh See a 
20) 10 (20) 15 35 100) 
GRENVILLE. ( oN Co Ou et 
KEMPTVILLE AGR. SOCIETY, 
Judge—S. G. Gourlay, 
Kinburn. 
G. Davidson, Kemptville, R.R. 4/Small White...... 18 7 119.7 10h eeGa ee waxee 
C. Bishop, Oxford Mills ...... Medium White... 174 8 19 10 284 | 88 
J. H. Christie, UGA suk do nos ea W5 7 18 13 29 82 
J. H. Sloan, Kemptville ...... Small White...... 15 i 16 12 26 76 
C. D. Beckitts, do ReRes4i Medium 3. oes 2 eee 16 6 16 12 25 75 
W. Wilson, do R.R. 4|/Small White...... 124 7 15 2 27 734 
J. C. Connerty, do R.R. 5 do oy eae 8 15 13 25 72 
H. L. Cowell, Oxford Mills ..../Medium White...| 41 7 13 13 27 71 
SPENCERVILLE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. W. Hess, 
Trenton, RR. 2. 
Hy, Lawrence, Spencerville *.. sa 0-6 oe el ee 18 9 18 13 32 90 
R. Goodin, CL Ost) dacs ere wi cee ts eee te 17 9 184 | 13 32 894 
P. Froats, Oya) ORCI breis Cote ent eee 16 ) 19 13 28 85 
Wm. F. Weir, ri Ce mae cir Oh ane erent 15 8 17 14 29 83 
R. Hutton, C6.8 ice eee ene 15 9 15 124 | 30 813 
TNO. sDODDIG MV CULO. ee tere ns eee 14 7 15 13 27 76 
CO“ Lawrence, -SPpenCerville (2... is ke ee ie eee 14 6 16 12 ref 75 
A. A. Goodin, COs) tac pesados ean Miers eee Le fi 12 13 28 72 


*General appearance—Considering method of planting, uniformity of stand, vigor 


of growth and evenness of crop. 


+Apparent yield and quality of grain—Considering number and size of pods per 
plant, number of beans per pod, uniformity of maturity, marketable quality, including 


size, smoothness and color. 


Notrt.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
eee ee ae Oe NI 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


RENFREW. 
CoppEN AGR. SocIery. 


Judge—Wm. Higginson, 
Inkerman, 


CayR: Purcell, 


Jos. T. Edwards, 


Alex. McBride, 


Samuel McLaren, 


J. C. Bulmer, 
A. Johnston, 
A. T. Graham, 


Geo. McDiarmid, 


A. Collins, 
Peter Wilson, 
Wm. McMillan, 


Samuel McMillan, do 


RENFREW AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Wm. Higginson, 
Inkerman. 


Jas. Humphrey, Renfrew, R.R. 5 
Norman Jameson, 
Jno. B. McLaren, 


PS He Bulger, 
T. F. Bennett, 
D. B. Stewart, 


Gregor McIntyre, 


Cobden, R.R. 3 
do 


doviaaen. 
do Box 94 
do NS ot 
Of ao. 
do RACs 
do deed Besa) 
dogaa ee 
do Renee 
doves ae 


cee eee 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


eeecevee 


PEAS, 


Name of variety 


eeceereeeeoeoe ee ee & oo 


do 


Reg. Concordia... 
Golden Vine...... 


do 


eee eo we oe 


eee er eee 


eee ee wo 


IN STANDING FIELD 


a ee, 
ro) a sss 
a | 8/288 
5 E TQ 
r) § dav 
Q °o oped 
a | 4 [fom 
3 S| gan 
cS Ss looE 
a o SH o 

‘6 | £ |pse 
* & | 


(20) |(15)| (20) 


ye ia aks 
164] 144] 16 
S| TC ay 
15| 14] 18 
16,12, 16 
144] 14 | 16 
144) 14] 16 
16/11] 18 
164) 14| 14 
15/101 16 
14] 10] 15 
14/10] 14 
143; 18 | 17 
14] 121 15 
15 | 12] 16 
ae pei te et 7 
es abl sis 
14/10] 15 
190 e 13013 


worms, etc. 


Purity of variety. 


fea 
CROPS.—Con. 
iz 
S) 
~ 
2 = 
p=] . a2 
a 8 
o ° 2 
re sit deesa = 
q8 ey A 
So} 2 Sz 
De sg ef) 
bBo} & 
— B ++ 


(15) (30) |(100) 


10 


10,138,15 
1,15,18,2 


15 
10,12 
10 
2,15 
SLO 
1,2 
15 


*General appearance—Considering stand of crop, type of plant, vigor and uniformity 
of growth, and method of seeding. : 
yYield and quality of grain—Considering number and size of pods per plant, uni- 
formity of maturity and proportion of grain to straw. 
tSee Key page. 
Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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TSSs pe POP ne Pees as NS a si srl te 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


9 ve 
| 5 : 

: a b> 3 
5 oy seiby bowen ce cee i 
® ® 8 Q od Lo} o 
— = Ou os a Z 3 

Competitors in Order of Merit. rd e felts = 8 > eg a 
o sae Came Gam Sg 

“ ‘3 aS os ° og ) 

© 3) om oe im ro Of a 

q oo a = ou a 

g P) o os oI eo ~ 
a =| af 3 =| 

io} a} ° Pais! 2 
A * ea a Ay -_ i=! 


CARLETON. (20) | (5) | (20) | (15) | (40) | (200) 


Carp AGR, SOCIETY. 


Judge—M. J. Casselman, 


Morrisburg. 
Geo. H. Caldwell, Carp ...... Dean Sees 194 5 18 15 22 793 
W. J. Johnston, oC areas Wisconsin No.7...) 20 5 18 15 19 fa 
F. S. Caldwell, 00? Bans. Pride of Nashua..; 19 5 18 15 17 74 
Geo. Rivington, d0n ye roe Deaming$<<.5.s.- 184 5 17 15 15 704 
W. G. Rivington, NOME eee dO Ph ce eee 19 5 17 15 14 70 
DUNDAS. 
WINCHESTER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. J. Casselman, 
Morrisburg. 
S. R. Fulton, Chesterville .....) Longfellow....... 153 5 16 13 34 833 
A. Christie, Winchester, R.R. 2)Gold Mine........ 20 5 18 15 204 | 78% 
F. Helmer, Or ha etoee| Red Cob...sea.5 244 ) 17 15 163 | 78 
J. V. Summers, do R.R. 4/Gold Mine........ 183 5 17 15 22 Tiz 
B. Bell, done eee Wisconsin No.7..| 24 5 18 15 15 vis 
Jno. Jamieson, Odeo Wien iWarly Bailey..... 19 5 18 15 18 75 
Jno. Summers, GO (eee ae oe Wisconsin. No.7..| 22 5 16 15 164 | 743 
Wm. Hamilton, Chesterville .... do ee eZ 5 19 15 15 74 
Thos, Edgerton, Winchester ... do ...| 194 5 19 15 14 724 
Jno. Moffatt dO ew Pride of Nashua..| 184 b) if 15 15 70% 
DURHAM. 
CLARKE Tp. AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jas. McNeil, Maple. 
WwW. F. Rickard, Newcastle ..../Leaming......... 18 B) 18 15 26 82 
W. D. Bragg, do Bn Oye Opa ate veers 18 5 18 15 214 | 77k 
Cc. L. Powers, Orono ...... Pe enter one eee 164 5) 17 15 23 764 
C. A. Chapman, do ...... |Leaming......... 163 ) 18 15 21 75k 
A. J. Tamblyn, dO pags ears Ogata 17 Do ale 15. 20s 
Geo. Cain, ND oy cle iL Soeeee ot yet a3 16 B19 fb el Seas 


ELGIN. 


AxtpBporouGH AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—A. B. Rose, Echo Place. 


J. A. King, Wafisville’...... White Cap....... 17 4 194 | 13 354 | 89 
A. Winger, AO S8) tec dO es oe Ly, 4 18 134 | 34 864 
C. Campbell, OM aetes oscek UO nla 163 4 19 134 ) 32%) 85% 


*General appearance—Considering uniformity and stand of crop, type of plant, and 
vigor of growth, and method of planting. 

+Yield of fodder and grain—Considering quality and quantity of fodder, type as 
regards size, shape and yield of ears, size and depth of kernels, variety considered. — 

Norrt.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Als 
3 g 
. 3 P= b : 
b> be a °o ~ be w 
~~ J oO o © 
2 2 | a ry a) a 
itors i Fy Re coon arerd 2) ioe, S 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = = (als are > ecard 9 
o Chae el ae pa 
© Fe Ea ea id og =) 
3 Con O.5 b> mS Of wa 
© oe Mo} pan par) ~ — = 
8 A ov o= acd ov 8 
3s oS a as 5 ma ° 
A = = Eo pu ie eS 


ELGIN.—Continued. 


ALDBOROUGH AGR. SocrETY.—Con. 


Be LULh WATT VSLLIGU. o... e ect White Cap...... 
J. G. Gillies, Rodney, R.R. 2 ..jLeaming......... 
HET Ay Kerr: COMeaIR ce oc oh Wisconsin No. 7... 
W. W. Havens, do R.R. 2../Golden Glow..... 
Alfred Green, CLOZEM others skereas 8-rowed Yel. Dent. 
M. Purcell, Wardsville ........ DONTE fet ees 
Arch. McColl. Rodney. «225 «2... Wisconsin No. 7... 
oeeitcn. » . Wardsville s. 24-5. White: Ca Dlicn a. een 
eats ONTSLON.§ © .GOrg fess «oi. Od eer ete. 
Weis lancaster, Rodney, H.R IR rowed. ... <i... « 
W. J. Kelly, CO Wsoes scan Wisconsin No. 7.. 
A. Purcell, Wardsville ........ Dente ent oe 
G. McMaster, (Osuna cee COR Ole Ae pais 
A Channa HOOHCY sp litical eel tet ees th are atie 
W. A. Kelly, easy a ttt eee es Steonarles:.. ys 
ESSEX. 


AMHERSTBURG, ANDERDON AND 
MALDEN AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—P. L. Fancher, Chatham. 


BE. A. Deneau, N. Malden, R.R. 1/Wisconsin No. 7.. 
Thos. Deslippe, Amherstburg ..}/White Cap Yellow 

Dentew. sense: 
Jas. Martin, do pra PE eAANINe) 4. yee 
D. E. Bondy, N. Malden, R.R. 1)/Wisconsin No. 7.. 
F. Pettipiece, AuldS Renee Ll pailey st. secss 5... 
Alex, Sinasac, Jr., do Wisconsin No. 7.. 
Wm. Bailey, Amherstburg, R.R.2|Bailey........... 


W. C. Anderson, OM Neernsie Ut Deena ok Ae 
R. Langlois, do R.R. 1/Wisconsin No. 7.. 
Ho econ aeNG Malden oa... oss Bailey as hes 
W. Sellars, Amherstburg, R.R. 2). Rochester.....: 
Moo Mcaee, No Malden 0. ci. 0 eee Gorde Seed... ./..: 


M. Enderby, Amherstburg, R.R.2|/Bailey........... 
CoMBER AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—L. D. Hankinson, 


Aylmer, R.R. 2. ae Ee 

| Fs | 
Wm. Taylor, , Gomber wees (eCAININ Ss45. theres 
EH. J. Hiser, OGgaee roar CLOW Wave ns hee 
Thos. Brien, OO} wit eee ae Gold Medal....... 
Wm. White, 04,8), 2h. cade Weamineg sss s sh. 
Seow PTankturtusnudO) o ? sicce Dela wares. «awe «« 
R. B. Keith, (ia teh eat ce Cl Oude tee fas fake 
L. Dietrich, GOs ples Get COgmr tags tonne: 
Jno. Tilson, COe mee seer ath 9 ericareey eet ae 


(5) 


ee 


rom 


He ee ee = 
vie 


WH WR WH UI 


Ite Bite Oo 


| pla nedlasilasedleretierend 


(20) 


(15) 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


(100) 
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RESULTS 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


ESSEX.—Continued. 


CoMBER AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 


T..W. Taylor, ‘Comber .....; 
A. Caya, COP Vice 
Jno, Keith, Coen ts. 
deen. iDietrich, dG# SPA Nee: 
M. Keith, COs, teen ce 
W. Dz. Elliot, COS Pies 
Wiss prOadnOUSe;, POOm. Tonics 
A. E. Dodson, Owe Pa keae. 


WINDSOR AND NortH ESSEX 
AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—P. L. Fancher, Chatham. 


P, M. McKinley, Tecumseh, R.R.2 
A. Ouellette, Windsor, R.R. 1.. 
Be. clapp; lecumseh OR. Risa 
P. M. Major, Belle River, R.R.2 
N. Lassaline, Jackson’s Corner. 
E. Banwell, Paquette 
W. C. Ferguson, Windsor, R.R.1 
A. T. Leboeuf, Tecumseh 
M. Morand, Jackson’s Corner.. 
Thos. Jobin, Maidstone, R.R. 3 


eeeceeeeeee 


CeNeil Paquette cas os acca 
. Ouellette, Windsor, R.R, 1 
Doumachelle, do RRL 


M. Clapp, Tecumseh, R.R. 2 
Durocher, Windsor, R.R. 1.. 
Campeau, Tecumseh, R.R. 2 
. Soullear, Windsor, R.R. 1 .. 


PURO Zp tr 


GREY. 
HOLLAND AGR, ‘SOCIETY. 


Judge—A. A. Barton, 
COINSUILICM hwivere: 


Geo, Milson, Chatsworth, R 
Thos. McComb, do R. 
CrrMcGees Desboro =saivs «> sae. 3 
H. Farrow, OG ari elie occ ed 
Jas. McDonald, Chatsworth ... 
Woeabrrouds. Désborouc are oe eee 
W. J. Hamilton, Owen Sound, 

i Seed ae OT SARS A eee ore Bern GA Ay hae, 
F. Walker, Chatsworth, R.R. 3. 
G. Hamilton, Owen Sound, R.R.4 


./White Cap..... in 
d 


CORN. 


Name of variety. 


South. Yel. Dent.. 
W. Cap. Yel. Dent. 
Delaware. ..i.... 


Wisconsin No. 7... 

W. Cap. Yel. Dent. 

Golden Glow...... 

W. Cap Yel. Dent. 
do He 
do 


eevee ees 


do 
Delaware... .. 5.0 


do 
Southern Yel...... 
Gorde Seed....... 
Southern White.. 


eeerevee 


eoeeceveee 


CO Ue tee 


oeree eer eo eees 


*General appearance. 


(20) 


Freedom from smut 


and insects. 


eas 
OV 
~— 


> > > Ole OVO o1 


PrP PPP PL 


Wik 


ree 


Thoroughness of 
cultivation. 


(20) 


Purity of variety. 


(15) 


t Yield of fodder 
and grain. 


“— 
Cond 
—) 

wm 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. ps) 
oS eee ieee leat ey antl ll ae le A lg 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN, 
<= a : 3 > a : 
£ Se as ala ba : 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a = a3 as 5 Sg 2 
: TELIA aD Salbee ip 
z heat en Ate oa Um ect Gd] Dacia a i 
Z Pa eae cele co Slokas | mes 
GREY.—Continued. (20) (5) | (20) | (45) | (40) | (200) 
KitsyTH AGR. SOcIETY. 
Judge—A. A. Barton, 
Cainsville, R.R. 2. 
peeraemings:; Tara HR. 5.5. oe Wisconsin No.7..| 18 44; 19 15 304 | 90 
Meuynn eOWeRESOUNd, Ron. .3.iBailey..c... oe... 184 5 18 15 33 894 
A. S. Donald, lara ach. Roof white Cap.... +. 18 5 18 14 34 89 
Geo. P. Kennedy, do R.R. 5/Wisconsin No.7..| 18 4 19 13 32 86 
Wm. H. Marshall, Owen Sound, 
oboe erie er ade ee 5 dart earings. vce 16 5 17 14 30 82 
A, Herron, Tara, R.R. 5|/Wisconsin No.7..| 174 5 uy 14 28 814 
W. E. Fleming, do H3Ra}|Leamine... -.<0.. lod 5 18 134 | 28 80 
Wm. Breen, do R.R. 5) Wisconsin........ AG) Apel s 12 27 78% 
J. J. Fleming, Owen Sound ..../Leaming......... 16 34 16 14 “df 764 
Geo. Wylie, Kilsyth .:...e0.<.. WOM be a ees 18 4 143 14 Zu 774 
W. Garvie, Tara, R.R. 4 ....... Wisconsin No.7..| 14% Syl ANE Oa a Aya Sis) 
V. Barber, Otwen Sound ....... igcaming eee. 15 4 15 14 26 74 
HALDIMAND, 


CALEDONIA AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—L. D. Hankinson, 
Aylmer, R.R. 2. 


he Ff. Young, Caledonia =:...: Heaminemevas. 184 42 | 1848] 13 354 90 
W. H. Nelles, COS ey (re. on Oath ee 18 4 | 18 134 | 35 89 
I, Weylie, OSB Ct. sis. Pnsilages.cs ee) 17 42 | 18 13 333 | 86 
W. T. Gringer, dOe Ry ras: Yellow Dent...... 16 42) 178} 124 | 3223 | 83 
Wm. J. Todd, do Rieke so dogoken ee 164 44 | 16 iI B2% | 824 
Jas. Yule, CO Pires. beaming, ........ 16 44 | 15 13 26 744 
Wm, Berry, ils pot) Hac eines Wisconsin No.7...) 154 16 10 264 | 72 
Jas. Douglas, COR as Scns PCAMin Gee eee 15 4x 14 12 26 714 
HASTINGS. 
STIRLING AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. H. Treverton, 
Belleville. - 
M. Shea, stirling a... | leamines acess 18 4 14 13 38 87 
mote Montgomery, Sr, do) 8. fete ha ee Tide de Se 135) eas ae Son 
T. J. Thompson, Springbrook ../Leaming......... 164 42 | 15 13 30 79 
eae. Sine, Stirling o.s. 05... Pith mR tira ian pe 154 4 18 i2 29 | 784 
See SON eV ch eLuntinedomis sw py ts os eel ace 144 4 15 11 Bl 7d 
Jas. A. Bailey, Harold ...7.... White Cap. 2..... 16 4 14 12 28 74 
A. Forgey, W. Huntingdon ....|Wisconsin No.7..| 144 3 12 12 31 724 
Geo. A. Bailey, Harold ........ Leamine 2. yest: 15 3 14 12 28 72 
Chas. W. Thompson, ‘Stirling ..|/Wisconsin No.7..| 13 4 14 12 28 Tal 
ioyereath, Harold: 270i. So. Geamin oe feats: 13 ay} (12 13 29 704 


NoTtE.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


80 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


KENT. 
HARWICH AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—L. D. Hankinson, 
Aylmer, R.R. 2. 


R. J. Johnston, Chatham, R.R. 3|Longfellow....... 
J. D. McPherson, Blenheim, R.R.1|/Delaware........ 
..| Wisconsin No. 7.. 


R. J. Wilson, Charing Cross 
Thos. Pegg, Blenheim 


A. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. 3\Salzer’s N.Dakota 
EH. Crummer, Blenheim, R.R. 2}|Delaware........ 
R.R. 1| Wisconsin No. 7.. 
Bid areas alt Salzer’s N.Dakota 
W. R. McGuigan, Cedar Springs.|Yel. Dent......... 


MR. } Pardo, do 
G. Clark, do 


A. Toole, Blenheim ........... 
Jas. McPherson, Cedar Springs. 
J. H. Watt, Blenheim, R.R. 5.. 
E. Warwick, COV pc eee 


OrrorpD AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—A. B. Rose, Echo Place. 


R. A. Newman, Highgate ...... 
N. Littlejohn, COZ 
EH. Gosnell, CORSE ic cece 
Jno. Wade, do j2ehee ab 


A. Roberts, Muirkirk, R.R. 3.. 
Pe Melaren «iighvate 2. 
A. Thomson, Muirkirk, R.R. 3. 
W. W. Scott & Sons, Highgate.. 
Peter Clark & Sons, do R.R. 2 
Wm. Blue, Muirkirk, R.R. 1... 
Wm. Gladstone, Highgate, R.R.2 
A. McAlpine, Thamesville, R.R.3 
W.M. Attridge, Highgate, R.R. 1 
G. B. Newman, Muirkirk, R.R.2 
R. H..Turner, do R.R. 2 
Jno, Schweitzer, Highgate, R.R.1 


RALEIGH AND TILBURY AGR. 
SocIETY. 


Judge—Lee Cascadden, 
Aylmer West. 


F. H. Middleton, Merlin ...... 
Jno. C. McGregor, Tilbury, R.R.2 
G. Esterbrook, Merlin 
JNOmOs.JeNNET 700 Swi tenses 
Chas."Slade, (N. Buxton .2......- 
C. Marriott, 
David Fletcher, do 


eeeeee 


CORN, 


Name of variety. 


Reid’s Yel. Dent.. 


W. Cap. Yel. Dent. 
do Past 
do eeu 

Salzer’s N.Dakota 


Denti. snus ene eee 
White Capa. ..2 2-4) 
White Cap Dent.. 

Dentiact. tae ca eer 


Golden Glow...... 
8-rowed Yellow... 


W. Cap Yel. Dent.. 
Dentieiwac scene 
W. Cap Dent...... 
W. Cap Yel. Dent.. 
S-TOWSUS sea oe: 


Bailey.tay te 
Delaware........ 
Wisconsin. No. 7. .,| 
White Cap.4 24.5. 
Early Butler...... 
Early Leaming... 
White Capi2t. waa 


*General appearance. 


(20) 


Yreedom from smut 


ind insects. 


(5) 


RS SS St Sn a SS ro Sa 
crn Pome Cee cmec me cis 


VOL VOI Vol WIA IH DO) tO 


Ql Wie vi 


i UR 


Wi OI et 


CO CO GY CO CO HOO HH CO CO 0D He 0 


DODO www eS 


3 
3 


Thoroughness of 
cultivation. 


= 
iw) 
So 
—_ 


Turity of variety. 


(15) 


tYield of fodder 
and grain. 


“= 
= 
=) 

Se 


Nortre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


_—~ — 


1919 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


81 


a a er ea 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


CORN, 
| é 
5 e | & 
ms $ g 
‘Ee Q on 
od Qa ae) 
> x seo 
é Blase 
be ° 
© © mn 
g =| ov 
3 a ats 
A p> qs 


KENT.—Continued. 


RALEIGH AND TILBURY AGR. | 

Socrety.—Oontinued. | 
E. Johnson, Merlinjiee cc... |\White Cap...... 
Donald-.FPletcher, do «+ ...... ihe eee 
J. W. Smith, do R.R. 1) Wisconsin No. 7... 
O. Powell, CURT RO fa 1 Meme em LWhite Dents: s.-., 
Robt. Fletcher, LOR ape bet se gases Golden Glow.... 
E. C. Jones, COS a ce el White Cape. o.s.%) 
Jno. Hickey, COM) ee Ouse ee ot 
Jas. Fletcher, COsaee. teas Marly Leaming... 


WALLACEBURG AGR. |SOCIETY. | 
Judge—E, J. Mullins, Woodslee.' 


G. L. Mickle, Wallaceburg, R.R.2 
Jno. Coveny, do 
Jas. M. Langstaff, Tupperville, 

R.R. 3 
F’. McCreary, Wallaceburg, R.R. 2 
D. Coveny, Electric 
D. L. McCreary, Wallaceburg, 

Reore 
C. H. Crowe, Wallaceburg, R.R.5 


ore eee 


ceeoeoreree ee eee eee eevee eee 


ooe ee ee ee eee 


eoeceeseeveeses ee ee ere ees eevee 


D. Crawford, Electric, R.R. 1) 
H. Handson, do Se ey, 
W. C. Gordon, COM ete. | 


O. Crowe, ‘Wallaceburg, R.R. 5 
J. E. Richardson, do aktoe 5: 
WEST KENT Acr Society. 


Judge—L. D. Hankinson, 
ULC? tity. 2, 


F. Weaver, Turnerville, R.R. 1. 


R. R. Huff, Chatham, R.R. 5 
W. G. Stark, COD. 
B. Bedford, do R.R. 4 
Geo. Duff, OG Tea peed: 
H. English, Cy eee Feria Tieeear ee Gs 


H. Cummings, Turnerville, R.R.2 
W. J. Fleming, Chatham, R.R. 1 
W. H. Irwin, do Tek D 
Chas. Slade, N. Buxton ........ 
P. Ferguson, Fletcher, R.R. 2.. 


LAMBTON, 
BROOKE AND ALVINSTON AaR. 
SOcIETY. 
Judge—W. M. Abraham, 

Chatham. 

Jas. Hand, Alvinston, R.R. 4 

Jas. McCallum, do R.R. 4 

do R.R. 4 


T. H. Lovell, 


Wisconsin No. 7... 


Early Huron..... 
White Cap....... 
American ‘Seed... 


Leaming......... 


eo ee eee 


Teamine 22. 


American Seed... | 


Wisconsin No. 7...: 
southern Dent.... 
Wisconsin No. 7... 
Little Bedford... .| 
Delaware Dent... | 


W. Cap Yel. Dent. | 
Delaware........ 


Butlerco. oo ee 
Southern Dent.... 


Golden Glow...... 
. Prince Charles. 


Thoroughness of 


cultivation. 


(20) | (5) | (20) 
16 A= 20 
15 3 | 19 
164.1 3 | 16 
Vy, eat ais 
15 24} 20 
1555 |e 3010218 
14 Sunnis 
16 Baeely 
184 | 5 | 18 
20 3 | 18 
2053s 20 
184} 44] 18 
20 2 90 
15 42 | 19 
16 Oe |eal5 
18 EEG: 
17 3 | 16 
15 4 | 16 
1744y oh ue 10 
16a eS 10 
188 | 44] 18 
18 nets! Tie 
18 42 | 18 
17 42 | 18 
VIA sd 17 
16 eis 
16h 3 eden hey 
17 reek The: 
164 | 4 | 16 
15 TPA oe i 
15 Mast 
17 42 | 19 
17% | _ 4a-| 193 
18 48 | 198 


Purity of variety. 


tYield of fodder 
and grain. 


(40) 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


6 A.S, 


FIELD CROPS.—0Oon. 


Totals of scores. 
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nnn nnn nn cE dEEEEEyEa Dass SannE 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN. 
poe : a; 
S S : S fa) 6 
s s | ¢g : = | 2 : 
= a On o - 2 s i) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S Si ales £6 > oe 2 
2 oot Be | 28.) 05° | 26st 
z Sib hey 4 2 | Sy S 
4 Si ee | Be) See ee eee 
LAMBTON.—Continued. (20) (5) | (20) | (15) | (40) | (400) 
BROOKE AND ALVINSTON AGR. 
Soorety.—Continued. 
D. Hayter, Alvinston, R.R. 4)Red Cob.......... 173 42 | 18 13 31% | 844 
F. W. Oke, do R.R. 2/Golden Glow...... 15 42} 192) 12%] 31 822 
Ed. Reader, do R.R. 4 6 2S | eet ot 16 44 | 19 14 29 82% 
H. A. Gilroy, do R.R. 6 64> elceres 164 42} 12 144 | 324] 80 
D. Cann, do R.R. 4 dO Dues ee 154 44 | 184 | 18% 274 | 794 
H. Darvill, do. |W Riigiwhite Capes eae 164:| 43} 18> | 11,28 eee 
Geo. Lightfoot, do R.R. 7\Golden Glow...... 143 44 |; 18 a3 28 78 
W. J. Weed, do Rene dO parecer: 14 42 | 17 12 294 | 77 
M. C. Zavitz, do R.R. Ti\Early Leaming...| 17% £| 12 13 30 77 
L. W. Oke, do BR. 2\GoldenGlow...... 17 44 | 12 | 184 | 278 | 7428 
FLORENCE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. M. Abraham, | 
Chatham. 
B. W. Fancher, Florence, R.R. 2\Bailey........... 184 44; 19 | 14 37% | 93% 
Wm. J. Sinclair, Croton, R.R. 2.\|Reid’s Yel. Dent..| 18 44) 19 144 | 354 | 913 
Robt. Currie, Florence, R.R. 3/Wisconsin No.7..| 17 4a | 14 14 3¥) 864 
Jno. Gould, Proton, R.R. 2 ....|/E. St. Charles..... 164 44 19 14 al 85 
H. Buchanan & Son, Thamesville, | 
RRS BU sock Mee Cotas Wisconsin No. 7..} 17 42 | 12 14 37 84% 
Bert Harris, Thamesville, R.R.1;)Leaming......... 164 44) 18 | 12 324 | 83% 
B. Walker, Bothwell, R.R. 1 ..|WhiteCap........ 163 42 | 18 10 32 81 
Gilbert Smith, Cairo .......... Early Rose....... 16 44) 15 12 32 79% 
D. Buchanan, Thamesville, R.R.2;|Wisconsin No.7..| 16 42) 15 1 BL 784 
Sompra Aor. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. J. Mullins, Woodslee., 
J. Johnston, Pt. Lambton, R.R. 1;/White Cap........ 20 4 18 144 | 884 | 95 
H. Sheller, do™ § Beene: Wisconsin No.7.. 18 44 | 18 15 38 934 
Jno. McRae, do eee do ote Wh!) 4 184 | 14 37% | 98 
S. MacDonald, dO.) pate are. Bailey 2. 184 44 |} 19 15 33 90 
Bert Payne, GO... Seria Xs American: <8 20 2 19 13 32 86 
S. S. Deyo, Wallaceburg, R.R. 4;)Leaming......... 19 3 18 13 30 83 
J. C. MeMillan, Pt. Lambton ...|Bailey........... 15 3 12 14 33 oh 
J. C. Reid, Wallaceburg, R.R. 5 Reid’s Yel. Dent..| 134 4 18 14 24 734 
LINCOLN. | 
CLINTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—E. I, McLoughry, 
Markdale, R.R. 4. 
Jno. A. Book, Beamsville, R.R. 2;|Leaming......... 194 9) 184 | 15 39 97 
Jd. Az Lind, do R.R. 1)Golden Glow...... 194 42 | 20 15 34 93 
Ss. H. Culp, Vineland, R.R. 1)E. Prince Charles.) 18 42 (| 184) 14 324) 87% 


Nore.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


a 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 83 
ce ee a 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


CORN, 
5 Bee es Shae é 
7 A Bs ¢ SB 5 5) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S | = Nels EG are a 
3 ao) fee | Be | 2 | Se | ms 
é sah gram |p Bay |e ez | 2 
5 |i aakea eves isc) oc 
(20) | (5) 20) 15 40 100 
LINCOLN.— Continued. ( CP ue hak ) 
CLINTON AGR. SocreTy.—Con. 
D. H. Moyer, Vineland R.R. 1/Angel of Mid- a 
Nights oe ie dy eis pas aki ry) Berl fy 
H.. Culp, Beamsville, R.R. 1/E. Prince Charles.} 19 5 17 13 32% | 864 
J. H. Sann, done es Nelakotaum 2. 163 5 16 144 | 34 86 
A. W. Culp, do R.R. 1\Longfellow....... 154 5 15 144 | 35% | 852 
Wm. Boughner, do Rue cOSMiNn eas eee 18 4t 174 14 31 85 
He Pufford, do R.R. 1|Wisconsin No.7... 184 5 16 144 | 30 84 
L. Gilmore, do R.R. 1|/Longfellow and 
| Wisconsin No. 7.| 17 5 10 144 | 382 784 
NORFOLK. | 
CouRTLAND AGR. SOcIeETyY. | 
Judge—R. J. Wilson, | 
Charing Cross. 
wee Cowan, Courtland. ...<,..-%: | GN rt eel ieee: 182 42} 194 + 14 353 | 924 
Robt. Dick, Tillsonburg, R.R. 1. E. Leaming...... 184 42} 184 | 14 322 | 88k 
fave Hisher, Courtland ).. >... eamin gee « 18 42) 18 13 344, 88 
J. F. Robinson, COMMA g weet eres ince Uns 2% 183 42; 184 14 31% , 87% 
J. Nunn, DOP ae dole ere src honk sae es 164 44} 18 14 322 | 852 
Pp Maybee, Tillsonburg, R.R. 4. Ae ae CRT eee en 162 42 |} 19 14 31 854 
hyo e. Buchner, Delhi, R.R, 3 .:/Leaming.....-. 17% . 19 14 293 843 
T. B. Ronson, Courtland, Re Fae | eta ae ORS 162 Peay 14 302 | 83 
J. Birdsall, do Tre bites acetate oe 174 BolT th t4 20ea) Oct 
WW oN. Burnett, dO Sm act ces heresies a ere arte 162 Se aye 14 292 | 82 
J. C. Byerlay, do UPA Rts Ae cM ane a reme eran co 164 42 | 17 14 294 | 812 
Chas. Graydon, Delhi, R.R. 3 ..) Wisconsin No. 7.. 143 4 | 18 14 28 794 
V. McDonald, Tillsonburg, R.R. 2| do roel LE 4 | 182) 13 26 11% 
ib ale Simmons, COUrWAandir., csutles vans cds cee kote 143 2 eld 14 25 734 
N. WALSINGHAM AGR, SOCIETY. 
Judge—sS. M. Pearce, Fingal. 
feitos) Bains Taneton® «ou. 3... (ea IOIN Sn ean cts: 18 4 Li 13 28 80 
W. H. Hunter, LOS MM Re. totes * Wisconsin, No.7..., 18 4 1% 13 272 | 792 
F. E. Doan, Wyecombe ........ do co sf LOX 4% | 19 2 25 79 
Con: Robinson, Langton, R.R. 1,W. Cap Yel. Dent.. 173 42; 16 13 275 |. 782 
R. Hunter, Lynedoch .......... Red: Cobsee. 2a 18 42} 18 11 263 | 78 
A. Cowan & Son, Courtland, RR.1) pea ming yee. cn -y: 18 42 14 13 28 174 
H. Alexander, Langton, R.R. 1..| Wisconsin No. 7.. 173 4 17 iB 244 76 
M. Watt, OMe Se wea do «ey | LOS Ax | 17 14 23 75 
Wm. Thorn, Lynedoch ........ LCA fees Te ea Ys 4£ | 16 12 25 744 
C. Hetherington, Glenmeyer ...| do ........... | 18 42 | 16 12 24 744 
Jas. Brayley, Langton, R.R. 2..;/Wisconsin No.7... 16 4% | 16 10 Pe 73% 
Thos. Simmons, Courtland, R.R.1 Leaming Abe Res 17% 45 | 15 11 24 72 
Geo. McKim, Lynedoch ........ (Red Cobwa ey fend 17 44} 16 1 BP ee 704 


Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


54 


APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


‘CORN. 
; ; Pore mis 
= B Ba | Be c 3 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. es « fase dt sto = fg Zz 
a idee Sate aoe ons oe ro 
o z= on o.5 ie Re ee 4 
I g Sess ie Che g 
Z mocap fiect | is 
NORTHUMBERLAND. (20) (5) | (20) | (15) | (40) | (100) 
| 
Seymour AaR. SOCIETY. 
| 
Judge—S. H. Treverton, 
Belleville. i 
T. Dunham, Campbellford, R.R. 4/White Dente: =. 174 44 18 13 36 89 
W. J. Ross, Meyersburg ...... Bountiful........ 17 4 18 13 36 88 
E. C. West, Campbellford ...... Leaming..-...-.. 16 | 4 16 13 32 81 
Alex. Hume, ri fh res ite ris mae: 164; . 34 | 16 11 31 78 
R. McKelvie, do Ri lies pees 154 4 13 12 30 744 
Wm. Rannie, G0. Garces, |Yellow Dent..... TA ed. 14 13 29 74 
Wm. W. Whitton, do BRR aie hae eee 154 4 16 12 26 734 
B. Hopps, dos beasrees [Red Cob......... ETD eae ae 9 32 124 
Wm. M. Little, do Ris io aectk ce eer ek ae [4 at 12 13 29 72 
Cc. Bonnycastle, dGu mse IWoe Del tasweiee nae 13 | 4 12 11 30 70 
ONTARIO. | | 
BEAVERTON AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—wW. H. Hickson, | 
Bobcaygeon. | 
Jno. Ross, Beaverton-....|/Leaming........: 18 | 5 15 15 38 91 
Hodgkinson & Tisdale, do Be O wueinca sos he 193 5 18 15 33 904 
Robt. Ross, do RR Ogee ok ee eee 19 | 5 18 15 32 89 
F. W. Rilance, Oso h ok doen WEE eG 18 15 Bo! 88 
P. Veale, do R.R. 3)/Mixed Leaming & 
pr; Charles. LSet rae ie is 13 31 84 
D. Gilchrist, Brechin, R.R. 1....;)Prince Charles.... L7Snee 4 ad 14 28 804 
Dunrobin Farm, Beaverton ..... LO. eee tee LT (gino 18 15 25 80 
Jno. Westlake, do IRS dO so let URE fae 13) 20 15 20 | + 78% 
R. F. McKay, d= dee oe Mixed 2 3e tea 16 p, | 18 13 PAS wy YFeft 
W. R. McKay, do 4s aeiprince Charles... 18S Delo 15 20 | 76% 
D. McKay, Brechin, R.R. 1 ....| d0.= 5 vase: 174 | 4 16 15 24 | 764 
Jno. Alsop, Beaverton ...... | dO ewe ae 17% 33) 17 15 23 (eas 
A. Grant, dO aie ot Lea mIN 2 6 seer 1668) go 15 15 24 | 75 
L. D. Callaghan, do _.....|Prince Charles. . 164; 5 14 15 24 =—748 
F. A. Veale, dos 4) S.Xs.un | Nou) tees 18 5 13 15 20: 20 ages 
Jno. Harrison, (Oe teers oe C1 0-ge op cee. coe Ligeaeo 18 15 17 hate 
Geo. Will, do -HeRee CAR pra 1751 54° 19 eb epee 
OXFORD. 
Hast Nrssourr AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—R. H. Abraham, | 
Chatham. | 
W. I. Hogg, Thamesford, R.R. 2,Golden Glow..... 18% 4 | 16 145 | 38 91 
Bert Thornton, dove eae Bint see 17 £00 18 Ol 12 O88 me 
Thos. McKenzie, Lakeside RAO wre on eee 18 42° 15 14 37 | 883 
J.) Day, Thamestord 13.2.5 2: Yellow Dent..... 163 4% 15 144 | 374 | 88 
J. A. Calder, Lakeside ........ Wnsilagesep. sane iwi 46 315 14 Ole tee 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


CO 
ie 


Purity of variety. 


(15) 


tYield of fodder 
and grain. 


(40) 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


1919 AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
CORN. 
| bs a : re) 
Competitors in Order of Merit. zs £3 as 
3 See canines 
: ' | Fe | 83 
Zz St Aer ae 
| 
OXFORD.—Continued. | (20) (5) | (20) 
East Nissourr AGR. Socrery.— | | 
Continued. | | 
Geo. R. Mathison, Lakeside ....|Ensilage........ | 174 4 | 19 
A. Hogg, Piamestord 9. s: Mixediaie 2 ess | 16 4 | 18 
Wm. A. Henderson, do _...... Mnsilage......... L “17 4 17 
few hetstone,, Lakeside, RRS 2)... 24). a. | 164 4 iif 
oc. tienderson; do i* wri:.. pn Reais bral 17 4 | 17 
piexeemcWonald; 5d07 7s. .'}) -dO Sc es 164 4 18 
D. Thompson, CLOMEED ahaveie nce a Se 16 4 15 
SoutH Norwicu AGR. SOcIETy. 
Judge—R. J. Wilson, | 
Charing Cross. 
Wm, Innis, Otterville, R.R. liEnsilage......... 174 4t 18 
G. W. Hansel, do | R.R. 1|Wisconsin No. 7.. 183 5 toeds 
H. Treffrey, do a0 Se 07 eee <2) ERM aie: abe 183 4t | V7 
Jno. M. Rider, do ES EVSeEd Sis ee os accents tba 164 oe mekS 
Mae meronnson, Springlordie.c5 | osc s ea ven wees 174 42} 17 
Jas. Blow, do Dee ree Paks SESS ote is. «ils eee 164 Ase 17S 
Pe rinnson: sOttervillé, gh Ruk2. lo. ces ceo es ces 174 42 | 16 
Geo. Singer, Tillsou burg; R.R. 2/Wisconsin No. 7. 174 44 | 17 
Geatonestreet, Otterville, R.R. 2! ..h% 02.5 6 6.4 000s 162 42 18 
Ira Fox, SLIT SLO name ce come tec ane t 16 42 | 172 
P. Broad, CORSA Ko 1G, Re ee oer a! 16 43) 174 
my eeParsons, Otterville (R.Ri-2) Li eee. ca es 164, 42° 1823 
C. Jackson, Norwich, R.R. 2 ..)Wisconsin No. 7 174 | 43. 144 
ence SEL Ihe OL cares sere not ls aletete y weed es otetec 174 4a Coa ns 
A, Pearce, Otterville, R.R. 2}/Wisconsin No. 7 16 44 16% 
Jos. Parker, do EEE) see eck Se ie 154 42°) 174 
Memeo per ViMsOnvUrs, HER 2} i oo ee. a 2 wee 10k eed oe 118 
REPEL ALCY PODTINSTOT ce ili cee oat ns cn vee TOS eeeor nee (= 
faye Moore, Otterville, R.R.2 ..1.....05...2 nee 153 | 48) 163 
maar eAlMOst. Tillsonburg; RAR.2) os vine caw ow cies 164 | 44 / 18 
C. Pennington, Otterville; (He RZ) am scares co: bait Nec 164; 4 | 162 
Se STUD DEIN SLOTO. gers sl he why oro lek seo a ee 1bg5) +5 4} 15 
PERTH. | 
FULLARTON, LOGAN AND HIBBERT | 
AGR. SOCIETY. | 
‘ 
Judge—R. H. Abraham, 
Chatham. | 
waempseott, Jr,, Cromarty ..:... Wisconsin No. 7..| 17 4 } 19 
ees, Cole, Russeldale .>....... Eneilare en... 17 Cl wee 
Popes tioaeson, Dublin.) R:R,1..)° dO ~...6.S.8..5 14 4 | 17% 
Deecamppell, Mitchell, R.R.-1\¢ do ........... 16 Atala LS 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores, 
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No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN 


CORN. 
ay ah | 
Pe ; 1 8 ain é a 
Competitors in Order of Merit. = = As 3 Ao ‘g 
A ‘g | By | 68 Ps 
Z a ee pe c 
eee a ae I Set Me et RI ae eam NIE Pe GUN RE anne Son 
PERTH.—Continued. (20) | (5) | (20) | (45) 
FULLARTON, LOGAN AND HIBBERT 
Acr. Socirety.—Continued. 
J. Elliott, Mitchell ~ R Ry win erent eects 16 4 18 13 
Wm. Forester, dow fo FS eee eee 16 4 174 | 13 
H. McPhail, do R.R. 1)/Ensilage......... 15 4 Lz 13 
N. Malcolm, do R.R& 8) doe eee 14 4 18 13 
Geo. Krauskopf, do RiR 3, dO vee a eee Py 14 4 16 “13 
T. Winteringham, do RR 3h 6d0. ieee eee 15 4 16 13 
Robt, “Hoeggarth;- Cromarty =. ..1° d0 2-5-5... 16 4 16 13 
H. Greenwood, Mitchell, R.R. 1) do ........... 15 4 17 1S 
Beer Bros., TOE Tes wee dO mina er 16 4 18 10 
Russell Scott, Cromarty ....... dost eS reas: 14 4 19 12 
Wm. Hamilton, CO jms ree dO). [pee iereoetees 14 4 16 12 
VICTORIA. 
ELpon AGrR. SOcIEry. 
Judge—W. Hickson, | 
Bobcaygeon. | 
P. Kivell, Woodville ...... Red“fops. 4..." 174 5 18 15 
J. P. Wilson, is Me yee Ah rey Leaming een =. | 15 5 19 15 
Geo. McKague, dove ae Wisconsin No.7..| 17 5 194 15 
H. Dixon, Ow a eer Mixed firepit | 18 4 18 13 
ii MEMS ORD a estes ile he 1, 00 furs sue w eee | 16% 4 180s eis 
G. Veale, COM a ea. St-Charles7) 4.4031 174 5 17 15 
Jas. Thomas, dow Vieerce. Mixed (= sense 14 4 19S 1 10 
Jno. Ward, dor Sse St: Charles F277 .-- 19 5 17 15 
Wm. Newnian, Lorneville ...... Leaming. ee | 153 4s 14 15 
Weill wWOOUVILLG memo. oe een Ensilaresse sen: peaks) Feb 1s 15 
WATERLOO. | 
SOUTH WATERLOO AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—L. D. Hankinson, 
Aylmer, R.R. 2. 
R. & D. Arthur, Branchton ..../Wisconsin No.7... 17%, 44) 184] 14 
Geo. R. Barrie, Galt, R.R. 7}/Leaming......... beelis 4% | 18 14 
A. G. Taylor; do RR. 7|Wisconsin No.7..| 17% 4t | 18 13 
SeGinegrich, Blair, KR. Al an. Bis Crepes ee eld 42 18 13 
Wika hdgarAvreR. Ro oor | Dent... eee 163 44) 18%) 14 
Alex. Harvey, Branchton ...... Wisconsin No.7.. 16% Him AW 13 
E. Z. Kenkes, dod pee 38 do | 163 AY OULT 12% 
JRA Slater. Galt h Rad eee do 163 44) 17 13 
Jas. R. Wood, Preston, R.R. 2.. do 16 op bes hp 13 
Robt. E. Cowan, Galt, R.R. 3 .. do 16 See itl 14 
A. B. McPhail, do Ries. do 154 4s ly 14 


tYield of fodder 
and grain. 


(40) 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


nr 


1919 


RESULTS 


OF COMPETITIONS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


CORN, 
a |g 
= ig | ae 
& a ou 
Competitors in Order of Merit. ss i & 3 
3 = | 8: 
Z g | 28 
WELLAND. (20) (5) 
BERTIE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Lee Cascadden, 
Aylmer West. 
J. W. Athoe, Ridgeway, R.R. 2../Leaming......... ae 5 
Jas. B. Laur, Bridgeburg, R.R.1\E. Butler......... | 184 4 
J. W. Jewson, Fort Erie, R.R. 1;Coatsworth....... 19 4 
M. W. Sexsmith &'Son, Ridgeway, } 

PEEL ETS ered gusts ote ele Ghctele es: ciate ets Reg. Leaming.... | 174 4 
W. W. Bowen, Ridgeway ...... Golden Glow...... 16% 4 
J. McGaw, Fort Erie, R.R. 1;/Leaming......... nays 4 
J. R. Phillips, do Tuk Libureka.. 0.2. 16 4 
G. W. Miller & Sons, Stevensville|Leaming......... | 16 5 
Geo. Sexsmith & Son, Fort Erie|Dent............. 15 5 
Jno. F. Miller, Stevensville .... Ensilage ib yseea A 15 4 
feeeteritsZ, Mort Priey. .et oa. es one GAMING. os... 15 3 
Wm. Woehl, Bridgeburg ....... COanth Wee aa eee: | 134 4 

WELLAND. 
WELLAND AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Lee Cascadden, 
Aylmer West. 
F-G, Hutton, Welland ........ Bailey vcpwctes s+ seu 20 4 
Peeyitiaist. Ponthilli 2: is... Imp. Leaming....| 17 42 
Jas. C. Bald, Wiellandar. -. MéGaAmMIne oct 17 4 
Di. Stauth, do R.R. 4) Hureka,.....%... 18 24 
Robt. Cooper, aro ae tet Wes minga.. oe 18 3 
Gaiser Bros., Pet v8 ea Aaa Bailey... se. ae 17 3 


IN STANDING FIELD 


Thoroughness of 
cultivation. 


(20) 


87 


CROPS.—Con. 


Purity of variety. 


(15) 


tYield of fodder 
and grain. 


(40) 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


Notrre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
5 F | 3 elects pepe ht 
ae § ' fs a eee boon ee eres Pe 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. g = cet ys a8 ° > Ss Q 
% r aot Pines alee 3 S 
S & of |’ Sse by a wn 
E a4 85 | So5| = 5 s 
Z Poe eee | ee ee 
(15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (400) 
ALGOMA. | | 
Bruce MINES AGR. SOcIeEry. | | 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, | | | | 
Creemore. | | 
Jno. Shaule, Bruce Mines ...... Carman yep 2 Slee ove 19 10 | 358 | 938 
Norman Pace, do R.R. 1/Carman No. T3302 is tee a 1A 18 10 | 342] 914 
Jno. Carter, Port Lock ........ Harly Rose........ pales LG cee 105e3s 91 
F. Hopper, Bruce Mines, R.R. 1/Carman.......... 133i 16 ere LS 10 By) 89 
T. Humphries, OU ie Reo Per meron ee NENS Lic 13 1509 VAS Ae eS aos 87 
G. H. Jackson, CLO ate eter was es eee haneeet eine ae eae Ripple. eiis LO ees LS Sate 84 
Alex. Shaule, CO age fo eee Carman No.1..... (On hs Perr ee rte Oa eo ey 83 
H. Skusky, do RRS cOlietigaee as heen are ale shel) oe eG 8 314 | 824 
S. Rowe, COs! ovaries etcees ecto torent: Py Leen o SLT. Srey 78 
R. 8. McEwan, OGD Weer. Green Mountain..| 11--|; 15 | 16 {Behe Tt 
J. C. Wilson, Ose SP vcr Davies’ Warrior... 10 | 15 | 14 i Pl rsy 75 
A. Nicholson, ML Os cgi bay sts oc Watlses cota ee tn eerteee (BEES eas rsp ya Ee 8 | 24 70 
CENTRAL ALGOMA AGR. SOCIETY. | | | 
Judge—W. S. Scarf, Durham. | 
| | | 
W. T. McAuley, Goulais Bay ..|/Carman No. 2..... | 14 16>) 219 10 | 34% 934 
T. Avery, Sault Ste. Marie ....jCarman No.1....7 1821815 | 19° 4° 10: 7 32 912 
W. J. Conway, COA Fa..tse wise Green Mountain...) 13 15; fos a A ees 3 89 
GePiHambure. don, easel ieee Me 1S ete ds ee (heed t | B28 | 88 
W. C. Alderson, MOL ier hittin. 1a t poetic eeeanee | 122 i Eston lead WE 10. eas 874 
C. W. Ecclesfield, do. ...... Green, Mountain...) 12 pad a Be 10 ~=—3804 824 
Ho RnighteerT., ORs. pyan. rt dO ee wie eee 13 Aoi 1826 LO reese 813 
BH. i. Allen: done shee Carman seer 49 12°) 18. 4-10 47ers 
Jas. Cooper, COT tics oes Carman NO. 22... L 12 10 ie eat | 24 74 
C. A. Somes, Goulais River ..../Green Mountain..| 14 12 16 10 mereee 74 
Chas. Scott, WOneist ide ae Money Maker..... ep lal 1D eh Tete Oma ok 73 
CAG aWilloughby, Sault S.Mariel coe. 0c. ote ees berth 12 Hig ey one 72 
| 
NorktH SHorRE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Alex, Morrison, 
Creemore. 
1 VATOCdueeiiaitd.ceee et te. Harlyeride sass | 1421) 16 19% 10 36 954 
C. Moore, MacLennan ......... Gold-Coin. a ea 16 19 | 10 | 342] 924 
OmStewart, Bar River) s..7..- Irish Cobbler..... os SMa coed helee SIG 35 92 
Edwin Pollard, Echo Bay ...... Carman wan ae ote 13 Uy Se Oo Oe 91 
W. R. Majury, doa heres Russet 44es cee Pals HR. ce es aH 33 90 


*General appearance—Considering method of planting, stand of crop, and vigor of 
growth. 

yApparent Yield—Considering weight of marketable potatoes, per square yard, 
quality, smoothness and uniformity of shape, state and uniformity of maturity, and 
freedom from sunburn. 

Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


1919 — AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 89 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—(Con. 
POTATOES. 

fy |e 
5 Pee Cl pected ere: 
2 eet eee ea a ie 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 ay £% BES 5 o a 
é aw Se bite oe Pe aes aune 
: gi) Fas|).eee| eo) eB be 
| z Saari deel lh ge 
| 
ALGOMA.— Continued. | (15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (100) 
NokgTH SHORE AGR. SOCIETY.— | | | 
Continued. | | 
L. H. Hounslow, Echo Bay..... [rish Cobbler..... 1 15 17° #10 34 88 
D. Hedrick, CO wage ts ter HWarly Pride...... 13 16 16 10 324 | 874 
C. A. Hurley, ie eee ake ATMA Ieee ee. oe 12 15 16 10 34 87 
F. A. Newman, Bar River ...... Empire State..... 13 Se a Ys 10 30 85 
Jno, Hedrick, Echo Bay ......: Marly Pride...... 1! 15 15 10 334 | 84 
Wm. Barkley, Bar River ...... Carmanenientcs at ae 11 14 17 8 314 | 81% 
A, L. Tuckett, Echo Bay .-.... Imp. Ligowa....-. 13 15 17 8 28 81 
J0O, 7 bOOtn, eBbar) River «3.06106. Green Mountain..| 112 15 16 7 27 764 
D,. Fremlin, d0GRE Lo Set HWarly Rose....... 10 14 13 9 244 | 70% 
St. JOSEPH ISLAND AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. S. Scarf, Durham. | | 
H. Underhill, Richard’s Landing/Green Mountain..| 14 16 18 10 33 91 
Geo. Smedley, COW tas ane dO Wg teigenrine 13 154 | 184) 10 33% |° 90% 
Bert. Raines, COP eh ir dO. pears: 133 | 15 Lixsieet0 34 90 
Wee. Caulfield, doe Ashen ‘Empire State..... 13 15 18 | 10 29 85 
Thos. White, GOW} Green Mountain..; 124) 154; 19 | 8 29°) 84 
R. R. Raines, dOm ss, 220. arly King: «4 12 16 16 | 10 29 83 
Walter Fyfe, Ome wy ers Green Mountain..| 12 15 144 | 10 26 T745_ 
C. Young, COM sacra Irish Cobbler..... uk 14 154 | 10 26 764 
Mrs As W. Ross, (do... ...... | GOR 5 wae ate: 12 15 1 Tesheel 0 28 76 
Jno. Cheer, d0@ 6 se. COS aoe tet oe. 12 14 15 10 25 76 
Jno. Fyfe, GW a ders: | aCe mar an oes righ e 13 13 14 10 254 | 754 
eves otavieforthy do 9.6... . 06 at Serer he DE 13 16 10 234 | 734 
H. Matheson, 0s) wis s cos | Ory ire thee 1: 14 13 8 ob 73 
} | 
THESSALON AGR, SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, 
Creemore. 
Bee CLIN SOWSIDY. «06.7 ss5 es Green Mountain..| 14 16 20 10 36 96 
W. Mitchell, Bruce Mines, R.R.1)/Carman No.1..... 13 16 19 10 35 93 
Isaac Leach, Thessalon ...... Davies’ Warrior. .| 13 We 18 19 35 92 
J. D. McLennan, do R.R. 2}Green Mountain..| 13 16 18 10 344 | 913 
D. McLennan, COae Gs axes Empire State..... 13 16 18 10 33 90 
J. McDougall, Sowerby ........ Beauty of Hebron.) 12 16 18 10 334 | 894 
Wm. Weir, Thessalon, R.R. 2 ..|Green Mountain..| 13 16 18 10 31 88 
A. Cavanagh, Sowerby ........ O's thee 13 16 18 10 30 87 
T. McDougall, Thessalon ...... Beauty of Hebron.} 13 16 18 10 294 864 
Thos. Bailey, do R.R. 2/Green Mountain..|} 11 15 16 10 34 | 86 
Alex. Duff, Bruce Mines, R.R. 1;/Carman No.1..... 11 16 18 10 304 854 
Harvey Hagen, Thessalon ...... Beauty of Hebron.| 13 16 18 10 28 85 
Jas. Mills, Bruce Mines, R.R. 1.|Green Mountain..| 11 15 17 10 31 84 
A. I, Hopkins, Thessalon, R.R. 2 COD Seer 104 | 14 19 10 30 834 
T. Cordukes, do R.R: 2 GOV aren ae 11 15 17 8 25 76 


Notre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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90 APPENDIX TO REPORT OF No. 42 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
POTATOES. 
2 a 
a bed : 
5 A -| 5 | eee oe ese ae 
2 Bo) Beatie a ere ae 
Competitors in Order of Merit. RS A Cats BES e = 
3 Fi Pease pa eater adh ac . S 
o o gen (= Re b& 2 At 
= a oo ess ey a € 
z, Ss Be | ssel| ¢€ = et 
BRUCH. (15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (200) 
NortH BRUCE AND SAUGEEN AGR. 
SocIgErTyY. 
Judge—Archie Greer, 
Mansfield, R.R. 1, 
Jno pakerwee Port wlgine eee, Red HBlephant....| 14 15 19 10 28 86 
L. Hamilton, dora? Havers. Davies Warrior..| 13 16 154 | 10 23 (WE; 
C. McEvers, COW es Rose of the North.} 11 14 15 10 27 77 
S. Sparks, dos Schenk Red Elephant....| 12 14 184 8 24 764 
N. E. Leeder, Jr., do R.R. 4\Empire State....|; 13 15 15 10 23 76 
W. J. Pearson, COM. emotes do 7 sire 123 | 14 18 6 244 | 175 
D. E. Campbell, MOUs Beetean.c (Ota sa eters ie 16 15 9 21 73 
Wm. Greathead, Southampton.) White Elephant..| 13 14 Stig oc 26 71 
Wirt MeClinton, Pt. Migin, RRs -NOxall es oe. 14 15 19 Mer Ee 22 70 
WIARTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Archie Greer, 
Mansfield, R.R. 1. 
F. Buckland, Wiarton, R.R. 2|}Amer. Wonder., 1 15 19 10 25 82 
Bert Peacock, do R.R. 2|White Lakeside..| 13 16 18 1) 25 81 
H. F.. Loney, do R.R. 2}Amer. Wonder. 12% | 14 19 9 26 804 
C. Stacey, do Ronee do 13 15 18 10 23 79 
BH. J. Loney, Oxenden ......... Lincoint? eee 13 15 19 9 21 Th 
Theo. Dance, Wiarton, R.R. 2..| Little Wonder...| 134 | 15 16 9 224 | 76 
G. H, Stacey, Wiarton’......... Amer. Wonder...| 12 15 16 9 22 74 
C. W. Loney, do RR eee: do 11 15 it 8) 18 70 
CARLETON. 
METCALFE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—S. G. Gourlay, Kinburn. 
J. T. Woods, Metcalfe ...... Wreematie. soon 13 16 19 10 34 92 
R. J. Woods, d0% AS Empire State....| 138 16 164 8 33 864 
J. D. Wallace, CO Pea Etec Green Mountain.,, 13 16 16 8 312 | 844. 
W. Ralph Hdwards.se-.. do re 15 18 8 29 84 
Tova aeulivan wdo. ei. olee, Pioneer Pride....| 15 15 17 10 263 | 83% 
G. H. McGirr, Metcalfe ........ Carman s:.6.e see 13 15 17 7 29 81 
D. J. Carson, Edwards ........ Freemans... .: 11 16 18 7 26 80 
H. S. Latimer, Metcalfe ...... dO) <i ee 12 16 16 “{ 28 79 
P. J. Rowan, OGM ister. Carman s4. 495 10 15 16 8 27 76 
R. McKeown, Kenmore ........ Wreeman. .277),4.7 10 15 16 9 24 74 
GREY. y 
RoOcKLYN Agr. Society. | 
Judge—J, Coke, Erin. | | 
J. A. Perry, Meaford, R.R. 4....; Amer. Wonder...) 13 16 fe Po a 22 79 
Jno. Yeadell, Rocklyn, R.R. 2 do 13 14 21% | 75% 
W. J. Lash, do Leeded yal do 12 14 i i 21 75 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


gi 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 

een ae 

q gS 
io : 5 r fa a . 
: : rs A. g . B. Fs iC m 
Competitors in Order of Merit. FS = Es 8 e a 
ra owl D a Sy & P= eal 
: SecA NES oles ee ioe 
E e | ei} ese| =| | S 
Zz Dy espe aie G ae Bs 

GREY.—(Continued. (15) | (17) | (20) | 10) | (88) | (100) 
RocKkLyN AGR. SocreTy.—Con. 
T. Hodgkinson, Blantyre ...... Amer. Wonder...| 13 14 15 10 22 74 
J. W. Boyd, Markdale, R.R. 2..}--++--eessseeeeee 13 14 17 94 | 20 734 
M. Abercrombie, Meaford, R.R.4;Amer. Wonder...; 12%; 14 14 10 20 703 
T. Langtree, do R.R. 4 do 12 13 16 10 19 70 
HALTON. 
NELSON AND BURLINGTON AGR. 
SocrEry. 
Judge—D. J. Gibson, 
Bowmanville, R.R. 4. 
E. V. Dynes, Burlington ...... Prince’ Henry...-| «13 15 17 9 31 85 
F, Wilkinson, Freeman, R.R. 2)Dooley.......... 134 | 15 18 9 25 803 
F, E. Spence, do Re Ree iNOxall Sse. i) 15 15 10 oH 80 
J. Hetherington, Campbellville, 

HARSH ol et ceccatec. es oe © ALMA ee en eee 12 15 16 9 25 77 
fae Tuck, Burlington .-...2.. Delaware........ 12 15 15 8 25 75 
J. Wilkinson, CO meee ec tare.s Copblercee ances: 11 14 17 9 23 74 
Jno. Hislop, Freeman, R.R. 2 ..|Dooley.......... 11 14 14 7 25 71 
J. Clarke, Burlington ......... Green Mountain. 11 14 15 9 21 70 

HASTINGS. 
Mapoc AGR. SOcIETY. 

Judge—W. H. Davis, Ivy. 
Jas, Moore, Queensboro ....... ColagmCoin a. nea: 13 16 18 8 26 81 
Jos. Chambers, Eldorado ...... GOMmeUs encores 13 15 17 8 27 80 
Jno. W. Moore, Queensboro ..../Cold Coin....... 12 14 16 8 24 74 

WOLLASTON AGR. SOCIETY. 

Judge—W. H. Davis, Ivy. 
Her. Moore, The Ridge ........ Colds Coins... 13 16 18 9 29 85 
Dan Maitland, dO  ....:..> Green Mountain. 13 14 19 9 27 82 
ieeHennessy, Coe Hill ........ Beauty of Hebron; 12 16 12 9 25 74 
Colin McGregor, The Ridge .../Empire State ...| 12 16 12 9 24 vee 

KENORA. 
DRYDEN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. McKenzie, Murillo. 
iieeH. Lewis, Oxdrift ........<. Early Eureka....| 13 17 18 10 32 90 
Alex. Skene, Dryden .......... E. St. George....| 138 16 18 10 32 89 
EB. W. Wice, GOtra eek oe Green Mountain. 13 15 18 9 30 85 
D. F. McKenzie, Eagle River .. do Vw eLS 15 18 9 29 84 
Sapeeneia, Oxdrift . .6.. 2.2.55 Irish Cobbler....| 11 15 18 9 304 | 833 
Meee Martin, sDTyGeM | 6... 6s sabe eect cts cle caves 12 16 18 9 28 83 
do TOUTE Kai tote caiecs 11 15 16 9 29 80 


A. Hutchison, 


oeoeee eee 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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No. 42 
iy oe Ee ee Ag hg eR 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
g | 3 
A oe 
2 Rou pareiehay pe 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 a as wee 5 5 
% 2 | £2 | ses] ° 2 
© ® gn CIR b a 
g 8 @3 | Sos > a 
Z P|ee [set] £ | a 
(15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (8) 
KENORA.—Continued, 
Kenora AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—Robt. McKenzie, Murillo. | 
& tSandine.t Pellatty sci es eee OF 12 Meee 7 ae Lo sett ee 
Wm. Tew, 129 oY 0) of: hare ens ick Sens orm od onc rca ac 11 13 16 8 30 
Wm. McKeith, OO ee ee linc tolls Pelee re Mey elsitellie: for e.faibelte 11 15 18 8 254 
Jas" Smith, Pallatt ©. seg... 45 ee eee we 9 17 10 9 31 
Re Brawley, KOnOrade ches) re een cleo 11 13 15 8 284 
H. Webster, CO hee alee Nero er airet oke elses hs aensike 11 14 15 10 25 
C. Orten, GG ee eS Na Siege ere 12 15 10 9 27 
G. Allcock, do OR en et ee aoe 11 10 15 8 27 
Gould Bros., do Dok oe SRR mate ies ee fs fe 13 15 8 | 22 
MIDDLESEX. | 
CaRADOC AGR. SOCIETY. | | 
Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. | | 
D. Campbell, Mt. Brydges, R.R. 2|Dooley........... IIB Wk 1b al dS eile Deals 
D. A. MeNeill, Strathroy, R.R. 1) 40 ........... 13 16 de 10 28 
F. Farrow, Mt. Brydges ...... | (dO% estes: 13 16 16 D5 times e 
A. Lamont, do RR a2 0m eee 13 ‘16 17 10°42 
J. R. Veale, do Reo a OGee a eee |. 18 16 18 10 27 
Arch, Graham, Strathroy, R.R.1) 40 ........... ale 14 18 10 29 
Jno. Walker, Mt. Brydges, R.R.2) do ........... pile 15 15 10 30 
Ed. Trott, do Rie 1) dO eee Prt 15 15 10 29 
J. T. Crawford, Strathroy, R.R.1) 40 .......... pet 15 16 10 29 
Jas. Peters, Mt. Brydges, R.R. 3 G0. kus meme ee ele 15 15 10 26 
M. S. Leitch, Strathroy, R.R. 1; 40 ...........| 11 15 10 10 31 
G)-Trott@Mt: Brydges; R-Rjit 24 GOR ee 15 12 10 27 
STRATHROY AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham. | 
Jas. Ogg, Strathroy, R.R. 2\Dooley........... 13°16 (le 18.40 ee 
Jas. Sabine, do RR wi 2dosl.cese ee 16 18 9 30 
D. M. McNeill, . do RR NO hee eee | 13 154 | 18 9 30 
H. & A. McLean, do RB 2) dOcn eee 11 16 il 10 31 
D.3leitch,« MtiiBrydges]..202 cs dO ae oc eet 12 14 164 | 10 32 
W.. ‘Gripton,- (Strathroy, R:R: 2} do ....3-. 3... 12 14 17 10 31 
D. Limon’& Son, do RiRC2) dow. see 12 15 18 9 294 
N. P. McGugan, do RRM dG ae eae ee 13 15 19 8 28 
W. B. Ferguson, do RRP e ie do es eee 12 14 17 9 304 
A. Limon, do R:RoF2) S dort naa ee ae 12 13 18 10 29 
W. Oakes, do RiRW1) 2 d0lg tence 11 13 18 10 27 


Nore.—tThe figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 
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OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD 


93 


CROPS.-—Con. 


POTATOES. 
BAe 
3 ES ey Boe Sa ees 
Competitors in Order of Merit. cs = & 3 Bes 5 2 a 
© g Eg is aS S 2 
: Ue Sali arc We GA eas 
7 Dei cet ran abs ae | eer 
| 
MUSKOKA. (15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (100) 
GRAVENHURST AND MUSKOKA AGR. | 
. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. | 
weet asalbraith; Reay =... .<.... Can. Beauty..... 12 17 15 10 36 90 
R. McKay, Gravenhurst ...... Empire State .../ 13 14. | 20 10 30 87 
Jno. White, CGihes Setters Empire State....| 13 15 | 16 10 32 86 
J. ‘Short, Ole deca do 15 16 18 10 264 854 
S. Polmateer, Oe. 20a kahas-s do 12 15ers 10 30 85 
fonathan Groh, W..do ~ ...... Can. Standard.. 18 1 =< ae l7 10 26 81 
Ween. Tincombe, do. | ..¥..: Empire State .. ili 16°) 215 10 28 80 
G. W. Miller, CGOTu 8M ic Hekenscs Can. Standard... 12 15 15 10 27 79 
B. Laycock, COM a ass Sunlight......... Lise 15. eis 10 24 78 
Robt. Young, OGpamiacst hs Empire State .../ 10 16 15 10 26 vif 
femeoe Laylor RAY, «1+. 6b oon do : 13 15 18 6 23 75 
Geo. Jones, Gravenhurst ...... do 10 154 | 12 10 27 743 
Geo. York, Omega re do 11 15 12 9 26 73 
E. Hammond, CO GM—E es Trish Cobbler. 9 14 14 8 25 70 
MEDORA AND Woop AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, | 
Collingwood. 
Thos, Aikins, Pt- Carling .«..... ‘Pride of Aristook} 13 15 19 9 30 86 
HW. Knight, Brackenrig ..:., 'Up-to-Date....... 14 15 19 9 28 85 
Wm. Mason, Bardsville ........ Amer. Wonder...! 13 15 18 9 28 83 
W. P.’ Green, lays SoA ACh iGolds, Coin?.® .... 13 15 18 9 27 82 
Hoe Desiuey, Milford Bay :.-.... Empire State ...| 11 15 | 16 9 26 17 
Weep eNoble,. Rossclair....-.-. do 2 12 136.17 8 26 76 
STRCMICGrTe lt. COLLINS is. eo eee COMCt ish s«« sele os 11 13 16 9 25 74 
H. L. Riley, Milford Bay ...... Empire State....}) 12 14 13 9 25 73 
miewerrnnis. Pt. Carling’ ......-. Queen of Hebron; 11 12 19 8 22 ie 
H. J. Foulks, Brackenrig ...... Rochester Rose..| 10 13 17 9 22 71 
Heo Harris, Pt. Carling ...... 'B. Columbia | 
Whites centre: 11 13 TS 0 ie 22 70 
Chas. Donald, Gms eat» (F010 COL aaa: 10 12 18 | 8 22 70 
NortH Muskoka AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Jas, Boyd, Markham. | 
Jno. Pleace, Huntsville ........ ied Say etn a eR Pane 13 15 18% ey <8 35 89 
Jos. Bradley, Martin’s Siding .. hate Puritan. 11 16 Laer 10 34 88 
Le Ras SES 0 (ee ‘Delaware So aes 13 16 18 9 31 87. 
Jos. May, TR oes Lene ie ete | Ra's, ahd le eteee eke eae 174 16 19 10 29 86) 
Smemeartin, © dO ~ ...5....| Irish Cobbler. 12 16 19 ie 110 284 | 853 
H. Sims, Martin’s Siding ar ene ‘Green Mountain. 12 15 19 10 29 85 
S. J. Ware, Utterson .......... ‘Empire State. 13 14 19 10 28 84 
Cc. A. Brown, Jr., Huntsville _. Early Surprise. . 11 15 18 10 29 83 
Pipl 2 purity, Jie 11 15 18 10 22 76 


8. Bloss, Martin’s Siding 


Notre.—-The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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eS aaa 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
3 S 
= oe ‘ 
‘ g a) ra B 3 r 
Competitors in Order of Merit. g 3 eRe Bes ie = - 
8 ao Re Aleve eae E 2 
: S| £2 esa) = | sae 
Z s £3 | Sh 9] og © = 
Pe Ee Nigh) Peete ek, Yue ee nO eee eee 
MUSKOKA.—Continued. (15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (100) 
SoutH MuskoKA Agar. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. S. Scarf, Durham. 
Dan. Nicholls, Bracebridge ....;|Amer. Wonder...| 144] 164 | 18 10 334 | 924 
Wm. Naismith, Falkenburg ....|Green Mountain.| 12 15 19 10 304 864 
Mrs. G. Yearly, do ....|Beauty of Hebron.| 134} 15 14 10 32 844 
J. B. Kaye, Bracebridge ...... Green Mountain.| 12 154 | 15 10 314 | 84 
H. L. Goltz, Bardsville ........ Davies Warrior..| 12% | 144 | 164 | 10 29 82% 
Alex, Barron, Bracebridge ....|EHarly Prize...... 114; 18 194 | 10 27% | 8124 
Ed. Nicholls, do ....|Harly Rose...... 11 13 17 10 29% | 804 
H. B. Buckerfield, do i ..| Delaware.a. sc... 12 16 17 10 244 | 794 
P. C. Kaye, do oh. e| PUTITAT Wotan este 124 | 12 194 | 10 25 79 
R. Goltz, Bardsville ........... Empire State....| 11 14 16 94 | 26 764 
STEPHENSON AND WATT AGR. 
SocrErvy. 
Judge—Jas. Boyd, Markham... 
Jos= Weir, Utterson 3.20.0. Green Mountain.| 12 15 19 10 314 | 874 
Alf. Kay, Port Sydney ........ Delaware........ 14 16 16 9 32 87 
Leslie Baum, Ullswater ........ Can. Beauty..... 13 16 19 8 | 304 | 864 
A. J. Hughes, Port Sydney ..... World’s Wonder.| 14 15 15 9 33 86 
W. J. Patterson, Utterson ..... Empire State....| 11 15 19 10 304 | 854 
Hugh Patterson, do ...... Delaware........ 10 15 19 9 | 3&1 84 
W. J. Brown, doth. Wawer. World’s Wonder.|} 12 | 16 19 Se ef 83 
Nelson Hammell, Raymond ....|Bruce............ 12 16 15 8 313 | 824 
Hy. Creasor, Uliswater ........ Davies Warrior..| 11 15 18 10 Sees 82 
G. Wingfield, Utterson ........ Green Mountain. 11 13 18 10 | 29 81 
Clem. Burn, Ullswater ........ Can. Beauty..... Liao 18 10 | 25%] 804 
Jno. Forsyth, Utterson ........ Delaware........ 9 14 18 9 28 80 
J. W. Simpson, d0ia~ tee: Green Mountain.! 10 15 19 OF 8 e260 79 
Jno. Elliott, Pt. Sydney ........ ‘Amer. Wonder...| 10 15 19 OF) 625 78 
Adam Watson, Ooce essen Green Mountain. 10 14 17 9 | 27 77 
ATA. Ball, Utterson ...... Empire State....| 11 15 16 6 28 76 
Jno. Mack, do) eee. Green Mountain.. 12 14 17 9 | 23 75 
R. D. Brown, dome ho do eI OO 15 18 De ees 74 
AW. Clark, Pt Sydney... do Slane 12 18 9 25 73 
He Braye: ULLCrSOlM petitatter. ue aie Davies Warrior... 9 15 14 9 | 25 72 
NIPISSING. 
VERNER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. S. Scarf, Durham. 
S. Lawrence, Verner (ee... Green Mountain... 134} 16 19 10 344 | 93 
T. Filiatrault, do eh hs do oh ed 2A ‘yi 10 344 | 89 
Geo. Demers, dose SERRE do Pee i We 15 16 10 324 | 85% 
Jos. Remillard, dog ia.ne do scl eee, 15 15 10 32 84 
A. Gagnon, LOas Geeta do caters 14 144 | 10 31 824 
Alf. Sylvestre, dotae, 426: do aT a PY 14 14 10 dl 81 


Norre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
3 a 
8 cs : 
ey is a r) B = F 
’ Competitors in Order of Merit. es =f ES rae = 3 A 
ue = v Cena on a Om) 
° 5 E2 | use a : ° 
a 5 ys) 60 b 3 as 
g A | Sy | Ss5| = Spa Ge 
Z Calais <9 \iarc a s 
NIPISSING.—Continued.. (15) | (17) | (20) (10) | (88) | (100) 
VERNER AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 
F, Beaudry, Verena ce cc Green Mountain. , 125clest5 10 10 33 80 
Dan. Lecasse, Ome i ak do ee 10 19 10 29 79 
Jos. Aubin, il Oe Packie 4 do Slee ss Hh 15 8 3023 | 774 
O. Jalbert, C0 Beret cet do a’, ag) 12 15 10 29 t% 
J. K. Leach, G05 as anaes Carman No. 1l...| 138 8 15 10 24 70 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Woo.LerR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. H. Davis, Ivy. 
R. EB. McMaster, Hilton ........ Irish Cobbler....| 13 14 14 5 2b aN este 
L. C. McColl, Wooler (armianiecss oes oe: a 14 10 9 26 70 
PARRY SOUND. 
CHRISTIE AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—R. H. Crosby, Markham. 
Ed. White, Orrville 7 ne-- Green Mountain. 14 16 19 gt | 24 824 
Jas. White, COmris oc: Parinetenn a i - 124 | 16 184 O24 | 254 |, 82 
Jos. Hannon, COtate ge sete rs Beauty of Hebron.| 134 | 15% | 18% 9 253 | 81 
Jas. Lawson, Maple Lake Station| White Blephant..| 14 16 18 9 23 80 
A> EB. Bolton, Orrville ...:.... Parry Sounders..| 133 | 16 18 8 24 794 
Wells Thompson, dO .......- Beauty of Hebron.| 12 16 18 9 20 75 
C. A. Klose, Maple Lake Station|Green Mountain.. 13 16 16 8 21 74 
J. A. Morrison, do els do aes El G 174 7 184 | 71% 


MacHarR AGR, SOCIETY. 


Judge—Alex. Morrison, 
Creemore. 


And. McKee, South River, R.R. 1|Green Mountain.. 134 | 16 18 10 Sone ao 


Jas. Hawthorne, Midford ...... Northern Spy....| 138 16 18 9 33 89 
J. S. Cole, South River ...... Rural New 

YOLK Ghai. eee 14 15 18 10 31 88 
Je. lougch, do RRs liiephant]s...2-n. 13 16 18 8 30 85 
F, J. Hearn, dO initietitesss Green Mountain.. 12% 15 1g) 9 28 814 
Mrs. Scarlett, (Ome ee teins Finsigtion. 2 etna: i: 14 1d 7 23 70 


MAGNETAWAN AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—J. A. McDermid, 


Collingwood. , 
T. L. King, Magnetawan ...... kee SHRI ER Coa leg Om Le a eatin Seah 
Wm. Keppy, U0 cee: Beauty of Hebron.| 13 14 Lis 2 26 78 
Robt. Veitch, Spence do eel 2 15 16, ve Geleved 74 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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No. 


AZ 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS. Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


—— 


PARRY SOUND.—Continued. 


McKELLAR AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—R. H. Crosby, Markham. 


Jos. H. Ball, § McKellar ..... 
Wer Tait, dom fx. 
Robt. Moffatt, dQ. Shar weet 
Wm. Watkins, dom. oe 
Jas. E. Taylor, (LO wees | sceteione 
Wilson Quinn, Ot ye acs 
Thos. Moffatt, (Oma me center: 
Hy. Moffatt, Os ates scare 
A. J. Moffatt, COU ance 


Wm. E. Taylor, do 
CG. J. McKeown, do 
W. H. Moore, do 


McMurricu AGr. SOCIETY. 


Judge—A. Forster, 


Fletcher Walker, Royston 
oe, & Son, Sprucedale .. 
R. Blair do : 


3; J: Farrell, do 
Jas. Downes, do 
Jk. Nelles}-Doe bake. ..2.5... 
H. G. Farrell, Sprucedale .... 


Gok’. RR. Richardson, do 
H. Watson, do 


PERRY AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—A. Forster, Markham. 
Hy. Tebby, Fern Glen ....33..0.. 


W. G. Leigh, Scotia Jct. 
Fred. Wilkins, Kearney 
J. A. McDonald, Emsdale 


Wm, Jenkins, 0g. Hite wes 
Wm. Murdy, O25 Eee 
Ed. Rowley, Ow ie ceases 
Wm. George, CO See foie eae 
Chas. Hayward, GOT ARE Het as 
Geo. Bennett, dos tere: 
Geo. Gilpin, (10> OW tasers ne 


PowASSAN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Alex. Morrison, 


Creemore. 
Jos. Alston, Powassan ...... 
Jno. Poull, CO [iste ks 


J. H. Jardine, do 


a, (e)e) 0: 66 
Cr eg eect 


Markham. 


eceeee 
eoereseee 


oe ee ee 


eoceoevee 


POTATOES. 
ee 
5 Ho Weed eae ghe as 
2 sa, Ee el ee 
3 Pie espe et Ps 
‘ 2 | €B | fe] 2 
o © on fer (pies ma 
g a oy 3 om = 
Z pace eel a 
15) | (17) | (20) | (10) 
Early Northern..; 14 16 19 9 
Rural New 
Vorkere aoe oe 14 16 183 93 
Os Pires ae 13 14.) 18 94 
Early Northern..| 134] 15%| 19 93 
Goldicain ee 134 (1531 184509 9) 
Barly Dexter....| 13 16 17 84 
Irish Cobbler.. 133 |} 14 18% 9 
National 7-. rae 13 13 17 9 
Davies Warrior. 124 | 14 il; 7% 
Hureka, soeeesets ae 114 | 154] 18 7 
FIUStICT. ter werden 124) 14 17 9 
Harly Rose, .-<.. Bl 14 16 9 
Empire State....} 14 164 | 19%) 10 
| WOnUCTIU ete 14 16 19 10 
CO tReet cet 13 164 | 18 10 
-|Beauty of Hebron, 124 | 16 18 10 
-|Rochester Rose..| 13 164). 1749)°-10 
Delaware........ 124 | 16 16 10 
Beauty of Hebron., 134] 16 163 9 
.-|Cottle’s Beauty..| 13 164 | 15 10 
-|White Hlephant.+ 1048 | 154! 18 
Cottle’s Beauty..| 14 16 19 10 
do as ea 16% | 19 10 
Rose of North...| 13% | 164] 19 10 
Empire State...., 14 16 184 | 10 
Can. Standard...| 134 | 152) 19 10 
Empire State..... 133 | 163 | 172; 10 
Cottle’s Beauty..| 14 15 18 10 
Empire State....| 138 144 | +17 10 
Cottle’s Beauty..|; 104) 142) 15 10 
Amer. Wonder...| 124 | 15 15 10 
Beauty of Hebron.| 103 | 15 144 9 
Sadek Sees eee 13 16 18 10 
Carman No. 1 13 16 18 10 
Roxborough...... 13 16 18 10 


tApparent yield. 


(38) 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 
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oy 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
om ‘ | a % = —— hee Moet 
Oo | 
| & 
& 5 a) i 5 S a 
| 2 Sie Ot eee hee 2 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. s a: & ene aes = PA 
3 eee ee a, ate ele ae 
= S gen Sree b 3 a2) 
| Es oy | S64 a, 5 s 
a 5 Ha | eas z} < iS 
Zi x Fy Pee Ay | + HH 
15 17 20 10 38 100 
PARRY SOUND.—Continued. CEN pak Ae Acre! Aah 
Powassan AgcrR. Socrety.—Con. 
P. R. Owens, Powassan R.R. 4|Green Mountain. 12 15 19 10 32 88 
W. G. Oldfield, Ota ceeae CLO Meee Pewee oe tes 13 15 47 10 32 87 
A. R. Gongeon, do Rik. 2 hep ee Petate te se 13 16 18 10 294 | 864 
Owen Gough, do Reka 3 GOW 9, a eanaets 13 16 17 9 31 86 
J. Oldfield, COG feds 2 (Carman No. 1....| 138 16 16 10 30 85 
Duncan McIntyre, do _...... WWelaware.. cs. 4s. 12 15 18 10 Dye Pain| eb eee) 
Jas. M. Healey, do ....../Green Mountain..| 11 15 15 10 24 io 
J. D. Healey, dO@ mrt eek do Ve amit 15 16 8) 23 74 
Jno. Hogan, tery. VU RAS Delaware........ 11 15 14 9 22 ETT, 
RossEAU AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, 
Collingwood. 
R. Stoneman, Turtle Lake ....|Empire State....| 138 14 17 9 25 78 
S. Kettle, Jr., Maple Lake Sta..| Delaware........ 13 15 15 0) 24 76 
Jno. R. Cronin, Humphrey ....|/Beauty of Hebron 12 15 16 8 24 75 
Alex. Crawford, Rosseau ...... |Harly Middlesex. . 11 13 16 9 23 72 
| | 
Strone AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—W. 8S. Scarf, Durham. | 
S. McGirr, Sundridge ...... Green Mountain.| 13 164 | 18% 10 33 91 
J. E. Wilson, OR Gices nc. do oof) 124 ' 15 7 10 33 874 
Jas. Prior, Om Wen s do a2 14 16 10 33 85 
Geo. Butson, itep. Pe en do 104 | 16 14 10 28 784 
Jno. Minorgan, COM ae at ee do 10 14 14 8 314 7T7z 
mew Hannatord, do. — .-).:. do 11 12 19 10 25 (es 
T. Willoughby, rites) & ede oeeee do 10 14 12 10 26 72 
UNITED Tres. AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. A. McDermid, 
Collingwood. | 
Wm. Todd, Maple Island ...... Dakota Red...... 13 16 17 7 30 83 
F Macfie, Dunchurch ......... Beauty of Hebron 11 iS 17 9 28 80 
Jas. Le Brash, Maple Island ....|Irish Cobbler.. 12 16 16 10 26 79 
Jno. Le Brash, do ae GOt or Meets 12 15 15 8 25 75 
W. T. Lundy, Dunchurch ...... .| Beauty of Hebron, 12 14 14 7h 25 T24 
R. J. Farley, Oc eee ee ns do 11 15 16 fi 23 TZ 
W. Brear, Maple Island ........ Irish Cobbler. 11 15 12 8 25 71 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 
POTATOES. 

o = 
=| i 
5 Fedlice CEO ecm eet. i = 
2 g an ee Ge e 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 2) ES Bas Ng .: a 
‘ a. | BEsliogs| =o Lees 
5 c Qn 69.5 > a ae 
s | #2) 283| 2 | 21 3 
Zi “ pe ert Ory ee = a 
RAINY RIVER. (15) | (17) | (20) | (10) | (88) | (100) 
Atwoop AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. McKenzie, Murillo. 
A. Armstrong, Sleeman ........ Hustlers ie a" re 2 Be a 
W> McKenzie; Rainy “River 20.9) «5 < sic sec we ee 5 12 12 15 8 25 oY 
D. J. Ewald, 7 GO Gu wee iie sheen ee eee eens 11 13 12 10 30 76 
A, J. Hunter, Sleeman ...... Irish Cobbler.... 1 13 2 9 O74 724 
Hugh Hunter, Owe Reoaes do reed 49 re 15 5 O74 714 
Teed ATMmstrone P00 ee re cis ol corte testrge ste eres ets 12 15 10 5 39° al 
Albert Russell, Rainy River ..|Irish Cobbler.... rl 15 16 5 93 70 
Peter McLeod, CGOf ae erlece setae aie eieien ate 
RAINY RIVER VALLEY AGR. 
SOCIETY. 
Judge—Robt. McKenzie, Murillo. 
A. J. Leveridge, Emo........ Delaware........ 12 15 18 9 33 87 
J. Brigham, 0 Boren ee Hustler ae..esn 14 15 16 8 33 86 
Chas. McBride, LO siesta Irish Cobbler...| 14 15 Lf 9 29 84 
C. H. McCool, Devlin ......... Early Eureka....| 12 15 17 8 294 814 
O. Cameron, EMmos.2 te Green Mountain.| 13 13 18 9 28 81 
D. J. Allen, dO sau hr See Delaware........ 13 16 18 8 244 794 
Chas. Linquist, Ogi vb sane Early Comet..... 12 16 15 9 264 | 784 
EioiwW. Lummey. s O0nee see Green Mountain.| 11 15 16 8 28 78 
Chas. Fisher, dogs Ee seen Delaware........ 10 lo 16 8 284 | 774 
Robt. Ewen, OA eee Hustlersee oe 11 14 15 9 28 Tt 
Wane MCMilian@eg UOnn eee oe Delaware... 13 13 14 8 254 | 73k 
SIMCOE. 
BARRIE AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—D. English, Burketon. 
Re Carscadden,-bidgear ..0...6.. Carman No. 1.%.). 15 ibys 18 10 34 94 
R. Hickling, Barrie, R.R. 2 ....|Carman No. 3.../ 14 he 20 10 32 93 
F. J. Frankcom, Midhurst ..... Carman NO. Jen melo 16 19 10 32 92 
W. L. Russell, COA nase Carman No. 3...) 13 16 18 10 34 91 
R. D. Coutts, dO "ps. Sat Beauty of Hebron, 14 16 164 | 10 34 904 
G. M. Coutts, dOe,' lereaece Garman “No. 1.%4) 14 17 20 10 29 90 
A. A. Garvin, dos Lise do cael werd 16 18 10 BL 89 
Lloyd Livingstone, Minesing ..|Davies Warrior. 13 16 18 10 30 87 
Beis. Orok-] Midhurst. .o. etek CaTnian gino so a. cies L 16 16 10 30 83 
Ger raty DArrie silts oase eee. Carman No. 1...| 12 13 17 10 26 78 
R. A. Sutherland, Stroud ..... Carman eNo0ve2e. elo 15 16 10 23 ce 
NOTTAWASAGA AND GREAT 
NORTHERN AGR. ‘SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Coke, Erin. 
Mac. Gadway, Creemore, R.R. 2|Delhi............ 13 15 16 10 24 78 
A. C. Morrison, do ReR<58 | 400k. fee eee 12 123 | 17 10 26 TT4 
R. Howie, Smithdale .......... GO. ics eee 11 14 16 10 214 | 724 
J. A. McDermid, Collingwood, 
PRAT ee Ates wee Eee hc heaters Green Mountain.} 11 14 18 10 19 he 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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Nee 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING 


FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
g & 
=| ace : 
3 Bees ae ean 
S 3 Eg. arg hee es 2 3 
Competitors in Order of Merit. “ = ES Bas 5 a a 
% r Sa cost) ae S ze 
o & | } One te) 3 aot 
E Be ere alt 0 iia 5 3 
Z OA Ge seuh a ON eee) es | ie 
TEMISKAMING. (15) | (17) | (20) | (0) | (88) | (200) 
CHARLTON AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Byron Kaye, 
Bracebridge, 
Fred, Pummell, Charlton ...... Beauty of Hebron, 13 16 19 10 31 89 
Jno. McAuley, dOfL2 aes ss do NBA 16 19 9 29 88 
Oswald Attwater, do ....... Irish Cobbler... 13 17 19 6 26 81 
M, Whelan, Costello ........... Beauty of Hebron, 11 16 17 9 25 78 
Hel, Kenney,-Charlton <..5.... Hartve Ohio. ae... 8 15 18 10 23 74 
ENGLEHART AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—J. Byron Kaye, 
Bracebridge. : 
Geo. Stephenson, Englehart ...|Gold Chain...... 13 16 18 94 | 33 894 
R. H. Emrick, Heaslip ........ Early King...... 11 16 18 10 32 87 
W. S. Edwards, Englehart ..... Delaware........ 12% | 15 18 9 29 83 
Amos Heaslip, Heaslip ........ Snow Flake..... 13 16 18 8) 26 82 
WwW. Schell, Hnglehart’.......... Delaware:-.-...: 14 16 19 9 20 78 
Jas. Harman, Heasiipie cw io. Empire State....; 13 15 17 9 23 77 
Geo. Harman, dO a: Sunshine King..| 18 15 18 8 22 76 
Ernest Winlaw, GOT Al Ls Re case Green Mountain.|} 13 16 18 8 20 7d 
Jno. Scott, COtae ec oa os Irish Cobbler...) 12 13 15 9 24 73 
Levi Soper, Englehart ......... Golds. Chainwwa-.- ie i 153 | 184 of | 18 724 
Frank Kiehna, Brentha ....... d0.= seers. 8 16 15 8 25 72 
T. S. Woolings, Englehart ..... C02 vse 12 16 18 9 15 70 
THUNDER BAY. 
OtIveR AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—G. H. Farmer, 
Sault Ste. Marie, R.R. 2. 
Wm. Reid, VEIL O! ce crete \White Elephant. 14 16 18 9 284 | 853 
A. Nordland, COM LD =A. Seats cate enetene eres 14 15 18 9 284 | 844 
R. R. Everett, do a ss) ED elaware@aar eens e 1 16 18 10 264 834 
R. B. Martyn, COs a ones lIrish Cobbler... 138 144 | 17 84 | 29% | 82% 
Jas. Stevenson, do JURE ARR ars ave oat hava coraaee 13 144°) 17 9 28 813 
Mest eUuray, TT Bareeene Jes cece scene eecees 12 142 | 18 9 2ixwiee SL 
Roy Bingham, Os xo o-oo ae rane aneecaneer en ets 13 16 18 8) 244 804 
Arthur Todd, Od Ma oaace ree \Carman No. 1...| 123 | 16 Li 9 264 | 80 
I. Hughes, COD A fon ‘Green Mountain.| 14 13 18 8 27 80 
Harvey Gorton, Oe S acne. vs Six Weeks...... 13 143 18 9 254 80 
Aliens Williamson, ).d0, - .4..%. ‘Rapid Transit...; 11% | 15 18 9 264 | 80 
Jno. Oster, 108” ne Carman’ No, 1...) 114 16 18 8 26 794 
Aleve TVOLter  baird @ 2 er.vi a oue Early Michigan..| 13 14 194 8 244 79 
Geo. Munroe, AGU Or ae ae \Wee McGregor... 124 | 134 | 16 9 rit 78 
Esaiah Olson, CLO Vee eae, Carman No, 1.2.) 13 15 VE 9 24 78 
Pealioethomas, antolad «.. wites Hustler wc as 3 134 | 144 | 18 9 23 78 
Jno. McDonald, Murillo ...... Trish Cobbler... 13 as! 16 8 28 78 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
5 eae ca pcs eee He 
- Be Ba oe < 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S 2 &S BES iy eS ra 
= 3 aS | Swe S § > 
: B oe 504 > a ® 
| B Sb Sse e4 |e ce i aes 
7, Se ice ke rein pnr te, meee oe 
(15) | (17) | (20) | 0) | (88) 200) 
THUNDER BAY.—Continued, | | | 
OLIVER AGR. SOCIETY.—Con, 
JH! Veley,, Murillo #14... Carman No. 1... 18 | 15 | 17 Quieoadae cre 
Wm. Sim, COV ates .te8-4 White Elephant...) 13 13 17 8 26 ai 
D. BE. Caldwell, CLO Wage beer tere. Carman No. 1...{ 13 15 17 i) aot Waar dek 
Ross McKenzie, COUP ete. Delaware........ LZ 15 Le 8 244 | 763 
Wm, Williamson, MOWhat Pinte lke Dix -Weeks ssv5 3 | 13 13 18 8 25° rhs 
Leon Morrow, GS <7 i-s ee: Carman’ No! sie 512 14 19 8 22 75 
D. McGillivray, Ott h.. cera Davies Warrior..| 13 16 184 8) 17 734 
Robt. McKenzie, Oe Mee ate CarmangNOetl ee, we 14 16 8 22. 72 
Albert Gorton, CO Aer waste Rapid Transit... 92 | 16 17 6 23 714 
Sam. McNally, LOR ent Dela weneoserias 12 14 15 8) ina2e als 
Wm. , McNally, Opry Wee crates Burbauscy.).-.: 11 14 15 a WR | 70 
WHITEFISH VALLEY AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—G@. H. Farmer, 
Sault Ste. Marie, R.R. 2. 
Jos. Withenshaw, Hymers ..... Harly Eureka... .| 124 | 16 20 10 24 822 
Arthur Sitch, COB A na aie: do se heed 14 17 8 234 | 742 
Eroest io ltChe lint some pave ee. Carman No, 1% oe Le 14 16 8 24 74 
F. HE. Hawkes, S. Gillies ...... do ee a 15 16 7 234 | 734 
Gray -TiyMmerss = stymMors: joe oe Early Eureka. FP Mec! Blk 15 16 84 22 724 
H. P. Sisson, 0 amie. Irish Cobbler....) 11 15 15 g 22 72 
Ben. Sutherland, do. ...... Cold -Coinwiw..a: 1 14 16 8 224 | 713 
Fred. Sharp, CO metres ote MS eee sae ee 12 15 17 5 29 era 
W. C. Grant, do eee Carman INOm es aciet0s ce bd 15 T aoe, Joet0 
WELLAND. 
FENWICK AGR. Society. 
Judge—Jas. McLean, 
Richmond Hill. 
Robt. Bishop, Ridgeville ...... ;.|Green Mountain..| 134 | 154 | 18 92 | 31 874 
Jos. Lippert, Fenwick ...... White Flyer..... 13% | 154 | 19 4 | 294 | 87 
J. H. Stirtzinger, do RR ElUstler ees a 134 | 16 183 %| 254 | 88 
H. Stirtzinger, do aos ee Vermont Gold 
COINS seen teers 134 16 174 94 254 82 
Ca THaist, PRIdGZeVille: - hage a. Hustler... cones 13 153 18 9 26 814 
Harman Haist, Fenwick ...... Dakota Red...... Tat S16 19 ga 212 80 
Asa E. Haist, do R.R. 5|/Davies Warrior 13 15 18 9 244 | 79% 
M. Stirtzinger, do RR. S| Dooley..8 see ee Patt 143 173 10 254 78z | 
Dan. Haist, Ridgeville, R.R. 1 .|/Delaware........ eke 15 18 £ 234 | 78 
Geo. Kappler, Penwickest. oe . Green Mountain.. 124, 142 | 164 8 26 tie 
Clemens Bros., do's, +R:Re bl Dooleysoaueaw ee 11 15 17 94 | 24 763 
C. L. Beckett, Ridgeville, R.R. 1|Beckett’s Cross... 12 144 | 164 9 24. | 76 
BtA. Pattison, OOS es Amer. Wonder...| 12 | 15 17 9 23 76 
Ross *Sauer> Fenwick #.. oof. os Delaware c. 5... id ML eae B 164 84 | 20 70 
8 LO al 02 ae 


# ° “= . J = 
Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


Competitors in Order of Merit. 


WELLINGTON. 


ERIN AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—M. M. Hunter, 
Onondaga. 


Jas. Milloy, Erin, R.R. 1 
Rich, Overland, Orton 
Dan, Gray, Hillsburg 
S. Bingham & ‘Sons, do 

Mac Leitch, Guelph, R.R. 1... 
S. B. Griffin & Son, Acton, R.R.2 
H. L. Matheson, Hillsburg, R.R.2 
Fred. McMillan, do 
BE, Barbour, do 
Chester Burt, do 
Jno. Smith, Waldemar 
tole veriand.-hrin.~noR. 1... 
Jas. McKitrick, Orton 
R. D. Nodwell, Hillsburg 
Jos. Coke, Erin 


41-9; €, e) © e)} 
eoeosee ee ee 


eee eeev eee 
©oeeree 


PUSLINCH AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—W. M. Hunter, 
Onondaga. 


J. W. Kerr, Puslinch, R.R 
A. McLean. & Son, do Tee 
W. Winer & Son, Guelph, R.R. 
D. McNaughton, Puslinch, R.R 
D. G, Hanning, do ROR: 
J. A. Cockburn & Son, do R.R. 
P. J. McLean & Sons, do R.R. 1 
J. McCormick, Hespeler, R.R. 2 
J. Penrice, Guelph, R.R. 3 


eooee! 


Arthur Byrne, do Hahtees fancl 
POP TUDE PS ALKC]! © 0... 5 cess fore 3 
WENTWORTH. 


WATERDOWN ‘AGR. SOCIETY. 


Judge—Jas. McLean, 
Richmond Hill. 


D. Thompson, Waterdown, R.R. 1 
Wm. Attridge, do é 
J. E. Horning & Son, do , 
W. J. Ptolemy, Flamboro Centre 
Thos, Allen, Waterdown 


R.R.2World’s Fair 
./Green Mountain.. 


POTATOES. 


| Name of variety. 


i 


‘Green Mountain... 


do 
do 


oeeee 


do 


DOOLEY s tities oe nes 
Green Mountain.. 


DGole wes. ret ee 
Green Mountain... 


do 


Irish Cobbler.... 


Delaware. i. 2... 


INOXALV eins ya eueg: 
Green Mountain.. 


Davies Warrior.. 


Green Mountain.. 


Rural New 


Davies’ Warrior... 
Early Harvester. 
Scottish 


Champion... 
Carman. ae ce 


NGOX&LE ei ee , 
C 


Geo. Hood, do 


eee ee el 


i} ' | 
; *General appearance. | 


@ Bi Oe ew SB 16, 


(15) 


Y’reedom from blight | 


and insects. 


Ao | 
let | 
~] } 

~e | 


ea aa pa ad et 
Bas ee hooy los 
ma mleeie Se eae 
re eye 
Pot w f=) ae) 
| cs s a 
(20) | (10) | (88) | (100) 
20 10 32 93 
19 10 293 | 904 
19 10 30 90 
20 10 284 | 894 
20 9 28 874 
194 | 92) 28 86 
19 10 26 854 
19 91 26 854 
184 | 10 | 843 
184 | 10 26 84 
16 10 28 84 
19 10 24 82 
17 10 24 804 
18 10 22 76 
15 10 23 75 
20 |.10 | 32 | 932 
20 10 31 914 
194 | 10 324 | 892 
18 1059231 894 
19 10 30 884 
18 10 28 86 
16 10 292 | 842 
19 9 28 82 
19 6 26 80 
be 9 21 74 
15 10 22 70 
184 94 | 324) 884 
174 94 | 30 844 
182 | 9%} 28 833 
164 9%; 29 83 
17 Q4 | 204 | 824 
183 9 if ae AS 


Norr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF 


No. 42 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


POTATOES. 
soe 

g ty , 
2 eee ole ee] ol eae 
ile « & oie ae er one gn 
Competitors in Order of Merit. S = 45 3 BS i 2 = 
S foul petal bee Ble gt gl mean 
Es = oy 56s os ey 3 
Z ae ce erg cp oS 

WENTWORTH.—Continued. (15) | (17) | (20) }-(10) 2418) (100) 
WATERDOWN AGR. SOCIETY.—Con. 

Lorenzo Bennett, Carlisle ...... Dooley: nee 13 144} 17 9% | 26% /{ 802 
W. A. Drummond, Millgrove ...| do ........... 124 | 14 164 9 264 | 784 
J. A. Bennett, Campbellville, 

SEAS a i coll a em era re Neat arte aed (RI Ok OU eee. 11 144 | 184 94 |; 244 | 78 
Rich. Forth, Waterdown ...... Comets: & oan cue ib 14 173 Os 243 764 
Ed. Harris, Flamboro Centre ..|Cobbler.......... 12 134 | 14 94; 264 | . 754 
H. Bennett, Campbellville, R.R. 3)Comet........... 176-14 14 94 25 733 
W. H. Drummond, Waterdown ..|Noxall........... 10 14 153 9 224 | 71 

YORK. 

RICHMOND Hitt AGR. Society. 

Judge—D. J. Gibson, 

Bowmanville, R.R. 4. 
Albert Jones, Maple, R.R. 2....|Dooley........... 13 16 18 9 36 92 
Caerics Jones, dom (R-Re- 2... Carman ©N0:G22e.4 elo 15 18 9 32 87 
S. Barraclough, Gormley, R.R. 2)Late Clinton..... 13 15 ta 9 34 84 
W. W. Hudgin, Jefferson ...... White Rose...... 11 16 Ly 9 30 83 
Peter Jones, Maple, R.R. 2 ....|/20th Century....| 11 15 17 9 30 82 
Archie Savage, Elgin Mills ....|/Roxbury......... ihe} 15 16 9 28 80 
WY, A. Legg, Jefferson .......... New Century....| 11 15 14 9 30 79 
J. S. MeNair, Elgin Mills ..../20th Century....| 12 15 12 8 31 78 
Milton D. Savage, do ee ThOXDULVa eae 10 14 15 9 284 | 764 
Jno. Robinson, Jefferson ...... Green Mountain 12 14 15 6 26 73 


Notrre.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


TURNIPS. 
, ¥ a] Pe] 2 
ES . Fs g 
e| 8 | ~ g S 
) rel “1 wn a 2 
ae ee Sale #4 | 22 | 8 
Competitors in Order of Merit. a me ea ac AS mane 
£12 | Sa | ee |} BS ines 
we) uo} W'S ae 6° So 
a a aioe Were amy fee oa te oe 
~ = om 1 26 28 RS 
7) = 8 & co & 
BRANT (5) | (5) | G0) | (0) | (0) | (10) 
Paris Aer. SOcrervy. 
Judge—Jas. McLean, 
Richmond Hill. 
D, A. Holmes, Paris, R.R. 2) 43 4s 9 9 93 9 
A. Deans, do R.R. 2| 43 42 9 | + 93 9 84 
Allan Edgar, COMPU eet 43 43 9 94 Os 8 
Wlext Hall, Ayr, R.R.03 ....... 4x 4s 8% 9 84 8 
D. Patton, Paris Station ...... 4 4s 9 9 83 8 
G. A. Parkhill, Paris, R.R. 3| 44 4 28 84 8 84 
M. McAllister, dow a RReai 4s 44 83 9 9 84 
J. R. Moyle, OGMiNc se 42 AX 9 94 63 8% 
Robt. Geddie, do R.R. 3) 48 42 8 7 9 84 
J. J. McCormick, Oban wets 4 4a 84 94 84 84 
R. J. MeCormick, do ...... 43 4 83 9 7 8 
T. Sayles, Ome RoR, oi e4 4 8 84 9 8 
Jos. Martin, COM rg. 42 44 8 83 8% ibe 
J. McGill, Princeton, R.R. 3 ...| 44 32 84 9 9 7% 
Wm. Webber, Paris, R.R. 2 ....) 4 4 8 i 9 8 
AwiCaine: Princeton. ...0. 4.5... 42 4 74 64 84 84 
A. Marstin, Paris,-R.R. 2; 4 42 8 7 9 (FE 
Jas. Scroggie, domakh. Resiee4 4 8 84 9 7 
Wm. Dawson, COC re. 4a 32 1% 7 8% 8 
L. Hyndman, do R.R. 2) 34 34 63 Tt i!) 8 
Geo. Bone, dost. ss 3 44 7 63 9 is 
D. O’Riley, do R.R. 3 5 35 1% 8 8) 64 
Ed. Wade, d0 ier. 33 4 6 5 84 7 
BRUCE. 
TEESWATER AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Andrew Schmidt, 
Mildmay. | 
Thos. B. Aiken, Teeswater ....| 42 4s 9 9 9 94 
Cc. J. Thompson, dome aie 4a 4a 8h 9 9 9 
Jas. D. Little, do 34 4 9 9 4 74 
G. B. Armstrong, do 42 44 9 9 4 8 
Andrew McKague, do 34 4 9 9 94 9 
J. S, Armstrong, Formosa, RRA £ 44 9 9 94 84 
Alex. McKague, Teeswater .... 4s 4a Ot gs 84 8 
Thos. Goodfellow, do 3 42 94 Of 9 84 
Jos. McKague, do 4 4 83 9 8 fi! 
F. A. Ballagh, do 4 43 9 9 7 7 
Thos. A. Roane, do 4 4 3 4 8 7 
GREY. 
PROTON AGR, SOCIETY. | 
Judge—J. Coke, Erin. 
Thos. Walton, Dundalk, R.R. 3) 44 5 9 84 9 10 
J. G. Montgomery, Corbetton, 
RELL RAMs Crane iba ete wolabe he les 42 4 8 fi 84 7 


Shape and quality 


of roots. 


i 
i 
Or 

~~ 


14 
12 


| Yield of roots per 
acre. 


ten 
ise) 
On 
wm 


28 
30 


Notr.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


Totals of scores. 


(100) 


88 
81 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


TURNIPS. 
= Co Raa " Eee 
m oO ~ 4 
3 be =| 3 g by ~ 
ie 5 be 5 & Be P| A 93 
° 3 4 m ga o=) 3 = © 
: P 2 2 & q oe on 5 = ~ 5 
Competitors in Order of Merit. 3 3 RS aS fs Sai aie ° @ 
eee ore etn meee sem ly rel! = 
2| 2 | 83] 83 | 32] ds | $s | 38] 2 
ee eae Re a ee 
s gent Aas eae ee : a a 
GREY.—Continued. (5) | (5) | (10) | (10) | (10) | (10) | (15) | (85) | (400) 
PROTON AGR. SocIETY.—Con. 
R. N. Fowler, Dundalk, R.R. 2) 43 4 8 84 9: 8 12 25 79 
J. McPherson & !Sons, do R.R.2; 4 44 8 8 | 9 8 12 23 764 
J. W. Hanna, do R.R.2} 424 5 8 8 8 9 12 20 743 
Geo. Bell, Corbetton, R.R. 3 .-| 44 5 84 Phi eps: 8 12 16 70 
| 
YORK. | | ! 
MARKHAM AGR. SOCIETY. | 
| 
Judge—Jas. McLean, | 
Richmond Hill. | 
| } 
Jas. Torrance, Markham ...... 44 44 | 10 10 9 94 148 | 34% | 964 
A. Lewis, do R.R. 2) 42 42 9 9 84 9 14 332 | 92% 
Lawrie Bros., Agincourt ...... 5 4a 9 10 9 9 134; 3813 914 
Jno. Couperthwaite, Milliken ..| 5 | 2 9 94 g4 84; 14 31 91 
P. Boynton & Sons, Dollar ....| 43 4k 9 9 84 8i | 14 30% | 88% 
J. I, Baldson, Markham, R.R. 2} 44 4a 8 74 8 84 | 134] 3814] 854 
J.B. Gould, . dose uae 42 4k 84 84 8 84 18 29 842 
Jas. Maxwell, dOg teen. 44 44 9 (3 fi 124 | 28% | 824 
Robt. Stiven, Unionville ....... Pees 73 7 9 8 133 | 28 813 
H. Hammond, Richmond Hill ..| 44 4 (E (E 9 8 13 274 | 81 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 


ee. ee a eee 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS IN STANDING FIELD CROPS.—Con. 


MANGELS. 
, wn b 
a ce) = = 
3 wed od ie E 5 b 5 
ce 3 k ° =, = ee 2, a 
g ml ia Hees TRE RTE 5 2 5 
F A = : w 2 a oa on t=] o 6 ° 
Competitors in Order of Merit. me ne, & Pr q.° Hs S mace } 2 
i=] o SA wee get we: WAS he 
aq 3 na 5b ac e ao 2) oe = 
a] 4) 82 | 82188) 2 | Bs.) 381 = 
BA aa gins or abc lla eaten erp ae 
| 
GREY. (5) | (5) | (0) | 10) | (10) | (10) | (15) | (85) | (100) 
KEPPEL AGR. SOCIETY. 
Judge—Andrew Schmidt, | 
Mildmay. 
Robt. Shaw, Kemble, R.R. 2} 4 4 9 9 94 9 14 334 | 92 
P. Hurlburt, dodge nh. Meco 4 gt 9g 9 8% 14 31 882 
M. Bedell, COT east cere 42 42 9 84 9 84 | 13 30 87 
Thos. Johnston, OU dolage fee cas 4 44 94 | 10 9 84 | 13 274 | 86 
S. Perkins, COME tanto: 4 44 7 82 9 832 | 14 30 854 
A. Taylor, COMER gS ete?, | 3 4% 8 Os 9 8 134 | 29 844 
L. B. Danard, dow RRS 14k 4s 8 83 9 (els 29 84 
H. Hurlburt, do _R.R. 2} 33 4 9 8 84 94 | 13 28 834 
Jno. Taylor, COs es 4s 42 O4 9 9 5 13 26 802 
L. Hurlburt, COP cer 4x 4 9 82 fe) 8 11 25 79 
D. Davidson, d0u Rehr s3 3 yi 9 9 82 Piet 25 754 
Sourn Grey Acr. Society. | | | 
Judge—Andrew Schmidt, 
Mildmay. | 
Geo, Ritchie, Durham, R.R. 1..| 34) 4 9 9 9 8 140 631 874 
A. Grierson, Hanover, R.R. 1] 4 42 9 94 9 8 14 28 | 86 
Jas bo bark, -Jr.,) do R.R. 1| 42 44 9 9 9 8 13 28 | 85 
Ered ee Dura) ett. bees so 42 44 94 9 84 (eel a, ot OE ee Dae 
Thos. H. Binnie, Priceville, R.R.2) 42 | 42 / 9 82 | 9 Qt | 138% | 25 833 
Alex. Herd, Hanover, R.R 1 ..; 43 42 9 9 oe 9 LS eye 20e8 ee Gos 
C. & A. Smith, Durham, R.R. 4| 4° 42 ( 8% 9 9 9 14s sl 25 83 
W. A. Livingston, Hanover, R. | | 
_, Tce ye gee ae ae tg eran 43 44 9 9 Oe o 13) < |) 224ei fe Sis 
YORK. 
‘SSCARBORO AGR. SOCIETY. | 
Judge—Jas. McLean, | | | 
Richmond Hill, | 
Wm. G. Rennie, Agincourt ..... ed 4a 94 | 10 92; 9 1434.| 35 97 
C, Lamoreaux, Milliken .......: 44 Ay 83 4 9 9 14 52 ee Oe 
ae Gillham, ~ -Agincourt. -<.... <. 4x 44 84 84 94 Of | 184 | 32 904 
G. Patterson, COMA ee; 4 44 9 4 9 9 14 32 90 
Jas. A. Rennie, dom Wen: ka 5 4 9 94 9 82 | 134) 31 | 89% 
H..K. Clark, do RoR eas 44 84 4 9 84 | 134) 32 88 
Robt. McCowan, Scarboro ..... 44 4 8% 94 83 84} 14 30 | 87% 
Jas. M. T. Weir, Brown’s Cors...| 43 4 8 9 83 Sa) Lobes ol ee 87 
H, Brumwell, Highland Creek .| 43 4 84 84 84 S21 1S Sle 88 
Tide tacris,  APIncourt -...... | 4 BE 83 9 83 8 13% | 31 86 
F,. Yeomans, Owes ene | 5 5s 84 84 84 8 13 30 | 85 
A, E. Kennedy, AGe namo. 44 34 8 8 84 8 13 31 843 
Samuel Rattle, Milliken ....... 4 4 72 8 9 8 13 | 38047 84 
Leslie Mason, Agincourt ......| s 34 8 7h 9 t 13 31 83 
Wm. Loveless, Scarboro Jct. ..| 44 33 7k 8 8s 82} 13 29 823 
Wm. Gough, Agincourt ........ 44 3 8 74 9 7s 1 28 794 


Note.—The figures in parenthesis at the top are maximum possible scores. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


PRIZE WINNERS AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1918. 


Prize Won. Competitor and Address. Variety. 


OATS. Sheaf Exhibit. 
Division 1— 
UStart cen ca occur Heb Goltz Bardsvillevc... ae dene 0.A.C. No. 72. 


SUM owe sie. ute oie ee te Thompson Bros., Indian River, R.R. 3 ..|0.A.C. No. 72. 


79 10 We ae ee Aen M. Boyd & Co., Bobcaygeon ............ Banner. 
Ord wet, bake Wee ae Thos. Cosh, Bobcaygeon ................ Yellow Russian. 
ALITA tae care ate Colin McGregor, Coe Hill .............. O.A.C. No. 72. 


VStar mo eee ce Robt. McCowan, Scarboro .............. Granary Filler. 

AT Lie Miers &, Se bene ie E. Barbour, Hillsburg, R.R. 2............ O.A.C. No. 72. 

Orda et ee Alex. McKague, Teeswater ............. OAcG) Noe 72. 

ACT aes ie Se ten ae Robt. Thompson, St. Paul’s, R.R. 2...... Yellow Russian. 
WHEAT 


SU ae eeauebs shee oe ee et S. Polmateer, Gravenhurst ............. Goose. 
AY Lire Cm ataeee ris beehs Gait J. Groh, West Gravenhurst ............. Marquis. 


LOTR Mca ots Sot ener ate Ross Kimbell, Bobcaygeon ............. Marquis. 
Tl tas teeta ee ea ae A. A. Colwill, Newcastle, R.R. 2......... Marquis. 
Ol eevee: ane M. M. Boyd & Co., Bobcaygeon .......... Marquis. 
Cade ae Ses See a Aa A Thos. Cosh, Bobcaygeon ................ Marquis. 


SL Gs bare esr ae ae Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. 1...... Marquis. 

DAL Red settee Seeman R. S. Frisby, Unionville, R:R. 1.......... Goose. 

EEO Ra GS ae Ree A S. Phillips, Lucknow, R.R. 2............ Marquis. 

nad tlh Tan ease Sar) eat Andrew McKague, Teeswater, R.R. 1 ...| Marquis. 
BARLEY 


Stora city «edit a Se C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... O.A.C. No. 21. 


gM) a ae AO od ine Rr ge Agee Al WW.avansickle; Onondasa. eae. OACANO 2 ak 


’ Vs 
NE Le lee Uhr 


a ee —e 


a 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS.—Continued. 
q 
Prize WINNERS AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1918. 


NN $$$ 


Prize Won. | Competitor and Address. Variety. 


OaTS. Grain. 
Division 1— 
ete eo rye | Hn GOILZ, sBaTOSVILLG Ta. on ge tiniw s © ini als s 0;A.C) Nos72: 


Division 2— 


eM ear lake os. « ofe .. |rhos. Sellers, Zephyr .........+2-eeeee- Abundance. 
Ti leeetey aren tiaien ite she ans C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... Banner. 

Brida eect. .... |M. M. Boyd & Co., Bobcaygeon .......... Banner. 

AL TMM Sacre ae occ ip te ... |Homer White, Picton, R.R.1..........-- 0.A.C. No. 72. 


LS Emenee fe dtare ier Water x! « Robt. McCowan, Scarboro ...........---- Granary Filler. 

Nima cs dase «= F. G. Hutton, Welland ................- Banner. 

Saas Sepa eee Cea ae team iON Jno. McDiarmid, Lucknow, R.R. 6...... O0.A.C. No. 72. 

SL es ee ree Robt. Thompson, St. Mary’s...........-. Yellow Russian. 
WHEAT. 


EH ob a as gato iJ. Groh, W. Gravenhurst .....5.5..".~- Marquis. 


5 As A ek Dr ee ee R. E. Osborne, Bowmanville .......... . |Marquis. 
CT: b de aoe een Andi! H. Bickle, Port Hope, R.R. 2.........--: Marquis. 
SV en, ee hates « Jas. S. Moore, Bellamy, R.R. 1.......... Marquis. 
CTE ee J. C. Connerty, Kemptville, R.R. 5...... Marquis. 


ESL nC es eae hiss Geo. R. Barrie, Galt; R-RO7. 6.0 5... Marquis. 

CI TTH xg Sanat Seager R. & Frisby & Son, Unionville, R.R. 1... | Goose. 

Smee fiche thle. on Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. 1...... Marquis. 

LU Timea sires eae sis = ks Rm A>. Sutherland, Stroud...) 27s Marquis. 
BARLEY. 


Division 2— 


dS Pete) eee Se C. H. Keteheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... OUA-G. No; 21. 


hits oe, ae |A. W. Vansickle, Onondaga ............ 0.A.C. No. 21. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS.—Continued. 


PRIZE WINNERS AT THE CENTRAL CANADA EXHIBITION, 1918. 


. Competitor and Address. 


108 
Prize Won. 

OATS 
ESL ater ehe eee. mae Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay 
AT Cee A ee ec ee .|H. L. Goltz, Bardsville 
OUOS eee ee kee eee 
AG eet ete ee 

WHEAT 
ES Tee ot Ss eat Ree ore 
OTL Se oS oeeee ae Weer eae Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay 
Ol nrc ceroe ree ee ee J. C. Connerty, Kemptville 
ALI eee aol ees 

BARLEY 
LS Ue oe ae cee eee nee 

OATS 
SUD aro) Ree eaen ett! -| Thos. Sellers, Zephyr 
OTUs woke te ee me: Fred. A. Clark, Gormley 
ah 0 A Ap ner On nea al H. L. Goltz, Bardsville 
4th 


C26 1S wie 6 fe oe de 6 2.9 8 


658) ,@,/ ©) 6) 0) (0) el 9 isle (0) 8: ene ae, 


6,606 610%, (ee. 0-6" yee 88 


0 Lol ete: a) eha! (elle: ACen e}.6 46) ef 


2) O76 58 $eaie 6s 6)» 6 6 sé: © 


6X0) 0 Cle’ 000 0 w a ere) @) idle @ 


ei 6 "8 6 4 Tea ee. ws 9) 0 6 10 fee 


Variety. 


Sheaf Exhibit. 


.| Levi S. Taylor, Victoria Harbour 
Thompson Bros., Indian River 


R. S. Frisby & Son, Unionville, R.R. 1... 


Francis M. Baker, Wolfe Island 


C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... | 


ooe eee eee eee 


@eereererer eee ee ewes 


oe eee ee 


eoecere eee ee 


corer eee ee ewe 


eee eer eee ees 


Grain in Sacks. 


R. 8. Frisby & Son, Unionville 
Geo. R. Barrie, Galt, R.R. 7 
R. E. Osborne, Bowmanville 
O. E. Wilson, Kinburn, R.R. 4 


eee eee eee ee ee ewe ee 


eee er wee ees eee ee 


7a 60 "ei: ‘ee. 10 © o. 4 (a, 0) 8 


Ket Mee hc 


Ce ry 


€ 1 © 50) eC 6an, 0 .@) tee 


eee eer ee eee 


C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... 


J. G. Plunkett City View. hac. soe 


}O.A.C. No. 72. 
|0.A.C. No. 72. 


Goose. 
| Marquis. 


| Marquis. 
| Marquis. 


|0.A.C. No. 72. 
Thousand Dollar. 


Goose. 

Marquis. 
Marquis. 
Marquis. 


0.A.C. No. 21. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS.—Continued. 


PrizE WINNERS AT THE GUELPH WINTER Farr, 1918. 


Prize Won. 


O) (ase ema) 0) 0! 00) 6. (6,16) 9) oe 
Ged 6: = eet due) ene, 6. © '¢, 
Oaherel eae aoe a eee @ jel Je: 

fe) Pee eS, owe! 6 0G wo uelte) (0g, ‘s) 
ere Wiel s) S's) @ oe ve ele e618 


® [eis)s) 6; 0: 50) (6) 16. o 'e), Bi) wo! oe 


Competitor and Address. 


Grain in Sacks. 


RE elt CHOlt Ze DATOS Villy oe ct helen. stares 
Jno. McDiarmid, Lucknow, 
“Wm. Winer & Sons, Guelph, R.R. 3 
7. Ae Cockburn, Pusliineh, Rika ae. 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R, 1 
‘Robt. Norris, Staffa . 


eee eee 


eevee e eee eee see ee eae + 


Race Mets ites cee oe S. W. Bingham & Sons, Hillsburg, R.R. 2. 


@ 0 © 1e © 6 Spe Se 006.0. Te 6 
B whe # eed Ve eile 6,16 (0.9 8 06 


Bi ie) 6) 9) © e.eue) 0 Shee) B.'s! 


Ose! 6) (oie asi! serie! ya ®) 4p) 6,0. '0. 
ceeeos 
Tuene oe 18 
see eve 


0) O10 we eke) eo 1 @ £0.08 wo. 


oe eee eee ee - © ee ee 


oo e err ee eoee 


(Dent). 


eee eeee see ee eats oe 


eee eee eee eee eevee 
© 6 0 a 6 @ 6 6 6 @.:0 66 « 82 
@| o/ 6. 0. 5 4 (0 10: 6) 0:0) 6: o"0\ 6 ©, 


eee ree ee eee wre eae 


see ee eee eee ee wee 


eee veer ee ews e eee 


we 66 £8 6s 8 oe ot 8 6 Oe 
eee ere ese eee ee eee 
OA Bas ee) ORS 6. 6 8 6, 6) ED: 
eovreeereeoeeoer ee eee 


Sivaca: we ee 06 te (6 "0 6. se.» 


Oo) Rita ere 808 0.0 4.<0) 6 67 6 8 


2) owes & © 18)o te @ ‘oe ee 6 


et We oe CTO Tis Tee i fet al | 


QS 6 000 2 a 6 6 0 0 8 6 oie 


R. L. Taylor, Brussels, R.R. 2 
R. Wilton, Wingham, R.R. 1 
Wm. A. McCutcheon, Glencoe, Box 33.... 


2 ele ue: 6 86 6. @ 16 


ooee ere eee ses 


Championship. 
\H. L. Goltz, Bardsville 


© 8s eee 6 6 6 © © 8) m6. 6 1 


IR. S. Frisby & Son, Unionville, R.R. 1... 
Wm. Webster, Lucknow, R.R. 2 
R. Wilkin, Palmerston, R.R. 3 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. 1 


eoeoeoe ee ee 


eee eee 


Thos. Cox, Rockwood, R.R. 4 


(Wm. W. Harding, 


Championship. 


R. §. Frisby & Son, Unionville, R.k. 1... 


A. W. Vansickle, Onondaga 
StinMary so Rtnei ae 


ooe ee ee ee eee 


W. G. Rennie, Agincourt. 
Robt. Shaw, Kemble. 


© 0) 8.0.08) a eee: ce) 8 


Andrew McKague, Teeswater 
Alex. Hall, Ayr. 


Variety. 


aaaaaa 


Reg. 


Goose. 

Marquis. 
Marquis. 
Marquis. 
Marquis. 


0.A.C. No. 21. 


.|O.A.C. No. 21. 


iP. MeKinley, Tecumseh, R.R. 2.......... Wisconsin No. 7. 
eee 1D eV ATOSVIL Gee crt cee ie eer White Cap Yel. Dent. 
B. A. Deneau, North Malden, R.R. 1..... Wisconsin No. 7. 
Thos. Deslippe, Amherstburg ........-.- White Cap Yel. Dent. 
Raj; Wilson. Charing Cross’.t ic. e.t... Wisconsin No. 7. 
Ameo Maynard, (nathan cs a.chate setts Salzer’s N. Dakota. 
Reale sounston, Chatham, Rohe oe ee Longfellow. 

Hale GoltzBardsvillesi acces ue ee: Davies Warrior. 
Wm. Naismith, Falkenburg ............ Green Mountain. 

D. Campbell, Mount Brydges, R.R. 2..... Dooley. 

DMs MeNeib Strathroy. ReRe is. Dooley. ; 

D. A. McNaughton, Puslinch, R.R. 2....|Davies Warrior. 


Swede. 
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GRAIN FROM STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS.—Continued. 


Prize WINNERS AT THE OTTAWA WINTER Fark, 1919. 


Prize Won. Competitor and Address. Variety. 
OaTS. | Grain in Sacks. 

TSt ek een cee Te IT. HT Lewis <Oxaritthy.. et ee eee Gold Rain. 

Onde eh wan Wee oe Cc. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 2...... Victory. 

Ord eee hee Chas. E. Bonnycastle, Campbellford..... O.A.C. No. 72. 
Ath £. Se eae ‘Thompson Bros., Indian River, R.R. 3....|O.A.C. ‘No. 72. 
Bth 2 isch ee eee Jas. Higginson, Inkerman ............. White Wave. 
Gthe. cae kere i\Fletcher Walker, Royston .............. Reg. Banner. 
tie ee ee D. E. Coon, Frankford, R.R. 2 .......... Banner. 

Sh Gee eee tenes ose ke Henry Moffatt, McKellar ............... Sterling. 

Oth Bac cee estes D. H, Dick; Omemee. 24 tse navce cst ons O.A.C. No. 72. 
TOP ae acre conoe \C. J. McKeown, MeKellars icc csi s sss O.A.C. No. 72. 

| % 
Spring WHEAT | 


ASU one ec ie eel iy. H. Sloan, Kemptville, R.R. 5.......... Marquis. 

ONG Pe toe epee eigteictsy = ‘John Stevenson, Beachburg ............. Marquis. 

STO Uoe eee eee tee J. Cc. Connerty, Kemptville, R.R. 5...... Marquis. 

Sth iy ek oe ee aes Jno. A. Stanton, Woodrous, R.R. 1...... Marquis. * 

BLT tc nasoe ee teas A. Johnston, Cobden, R.R. 4 ............ Marquis. 
BARLEY 

ASE reac ts ara DABS Coon Franktordies ss og ee O.A.C. No, 21. 

ONG erate spacer hits C. H. Ketcheson, Belleville, R.R. 9 ae estes O.A.C. No.,21. 
BEANS | 

1S eee ante aes ors Ralph Goodin, Spencerville ............ 

DIG rea eee ae occas Richard M. Hutton, Spencerville ....... 


Ist ite. ee eee . {Edward A. Deneau, North Malden, R.R. 1.| Wisconsin No. 7. 
NYG Wide Sen ee 9 ig ae G. P. Estabrook, Merlin, R.R. 4......... Wisconsin No. 7. 
Std ei. ae ee P. McKinley, Tecumseh ..............-- Wisconsin No. 7. 
Ati sitiset nee ene eee Re J. Wilson, Charing Cross eee ees Wisconsin No. 7. 
Bti eee ats oe ests J. Aci INE, WarGsvallGsaner cues sera White Cap. 


bape seater ters ahaa scatans RiJ.gonnston, Chatham eRiivivose: sn. Longfellow. 

ONO awe caine A. iS. Maynard, Chatham, RiR.v38. 0. =~. Salzer’s N. Dakota. 
PoTATOES 

LSteeec tea cence sh TT; He lewis! Oxdritt gasses tate stein es cele 

DN eee he cet shee Wim. Geo: Leigh -Scotias: 2.2.5 omar ete Cattles Beauty. 

SLA. pes ees Shee Fred. Pummell, Charlton %..5... 6.02.5: Beauty of Hebron. 

Ah meena cae Se ane n as John Shaule, Bruce Mines ............. Carman No. 1. 


SO LS Aa DAR to teen Wie J. C. Marshall & Son, Sprucedale........ Wonderful. 
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STANDARD VARIETIES OF GRAIN AND POTATOES. 


At the Annual Convention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions 
a committee of prominent agriculturists was appointed to draw up a list of what 
they considered standard varieties of grain and potatoes to be used by farmers 
entering the Standing Field Crop Competitions in Ontario. The following are 
their recommendations which have been approved of by the Department: 


Fatt WHEAT— SPRING WHEAT— 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff (White). Marquis. 
Imperial Amber (Red). Red Fife. 

Goose. 

OAaTS— 

O.A.C. No. 72. 
Banner. BARLEY— 
O.A.C. No. 21. 
PEAS— Mandscheuri. 


Golden Vine. 
Canadian Beauty (White Marrowfat). 
Arthur. BEANS— 
Pea. 
Corn (DENT)— 
Wisconsin No. 7. 


White Cap Yellow Dent. POTATOES— 
Bailey. Green Mountain (Delaware). 
Golden Glow. Carman No. 1. 
Gold Coin. 
Corn (FLInT)— Davies Warrior. 
North Dakota. Dooley. 
Longfellow. Irish Cobbler (Extra Early PERE 
Quebec Yellow. Early Ohio. 


STANDING FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES. 


1. Scoring FoR YIELD. 


The following are the standards of yields per acre adopted at Guede? and 
Ottawa for the different field crops to be judged in Ontario: 


Number of bushels 


Bushels below standard for 

Crops. per acre. each point dropped. 
AU Serer ree rae te Cor iMate se o kare Ginn 80 10 
DAL C Vee oe oes te a ee ee tee ee 60 10 
FOYT te er ee ene Stee ae otetane © are ti 80 10 
VL TECGTae VWUll CO Lirriy oa eee revere ea lena oe eee 40 5 
SDI PMV Ga tebe ner mosnes ooh oe nace ets et 35 5 
CICLO ME COS ite ee ee et. re we ee te ita ‘es 30 5 
IBCANIGES Cae. Later ntie se to ol Ao ek ae eee 40 5 
POLAT OCS aise rn ei Sie ke wy sta nie aPivetaiyt a het ciate 500 25 
IAT OLS cme eae. eg ian wei ticds koa nl eke lee ate‘ 1,200 75 


Pe EYL Se RN sae ee bia cites Sea On aot oes 1,200 75 
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ee EEO TA CR a 6 ene 
2. WEEDS IN CEREALS. 


N.B.—The number or numbers in the column to the right of the total score of each 
competitor show the weeds found in his crop, the numbers following being the key to 
same: 


Crass 1.— 1. Wild Oats. 6. Hare’s Ear Mustard. 
2. Perennial Sow Thistle. ”%. Ball Mustard. 
3. Purple Cockle. 8. Penny Cress. 
4, Wild Tares. 9. False Flax. 
5. Wild Mustard. 10. Twitch Grass. 


11. Bladder Campion. 


All weeds in Class 1 are to be scored quite heavily, and Wild Oats and Perennial 
Sow Thistle the heaviest of all. 

If Wild Oats or Perennial Sow Thistle are found going to seed in the crop the 
following points should be deducted from the total score: One plant, 3 points ; 
two plants; 514 points; three plants, 744 points; four plants, 9 points; and one 
point for each of the next six plants, making 15 points cut if as many as ten plants 
can be found. 


Criass 2.—12. Field Bindweed. 15. Canada Thistle. 


13. White Cockle. 16. Chess. 
14. Curled Dock. 17. Hemp Nettle. 


The weeds in Class 2 are to be scored somewhat lighter than those in Class 1. 


Cuass 8.—All other weeds scored somewhat less than those of Class 2. 


Nore.—Great care should be taken to name on the Score Cards all the weeds of 
Class 1 and Class 2 which are found in each field. This is very important. 


3. PoTaToEs, MANGELS, TURNIPS AND SuGar BEETS. 
Method of Determining Yield. 


Each judge is to take with him an outfit for making the determination, in- 
cluding scales or steelyards. If necessary, a set should be purchased for about 
$1.00, a receipt obtained for the same and the amount included with the travelling 
expenses. 

Each judge is to dig and weigh the potatoes in each of two places in every field 
examined. The-following schedule will assist in making each of the determinations: 


Inches wide. Feet long. 
‘ 18 


& 16: <6, 0) 0: fe enhe, ©. ee of ens w..@ 0 © 6 te o.76 6) 816) 6 calles. (8) se (010: 0) 8 ieee eige! 6))6) O50, 16) eae 


Each lot weighed represents yield of 4 square yards. This divided by 4 is the 
yield of 1 square yard, which multiplied by 4,840 gives the yield in pounds per acre, 
and when divided by 60 gives the estimated number of bushels per acre. The two 
lots worked out in this way, when added and divided by 2, give the estimated yield 
per acre from which the score can be determined. 
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To His Honour Sir Joun STRATHEARN Henopriz, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May rr PLEASE Your HONOUR: 


I have the honour to present herewith for your consideration the Report of 
the Horticultural Societies of Ontario for the year 1918. 


Respectfully yours, 


Gro. S. HENRY, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1919. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


The Horticultural Societies of Ontario 
1918 


To the Honourable Geo. S. Henry, Minister of Agriculture: 


S1r,—The rapid increase in the number of Societies and the enthusiasm of 
our 18,500 paid members is shown in the appended Report.of the Horticultural 
Societies of Ontario, which I have the honour of herewith transmitting. If the 
splendid efforts made by horticulturists during the war years are continued in 
peace time, Ontario will become known the world over as a Province of beautiful 
homes and productive gardens. The officers and directors of our Association 
are anxious that the great gardening propaganda, which has done so much along 
educational as well as healthful lines, should prove one of the many blessings 
amid the gloom resulting from the world’s war. Amateur gardeners have learned 
a valuable lesson which will not soon be forgotten. ‘The incentive given by our 
Societies will, I am confident, become more and more of a permanency in the 
business of city, town and village farming. This gardening work must not be 
allowed to die. 

The Report contains the proceedings at the annual Convention and a detailed 
review of the financial transactions of the hundred Societies in the Province. 


Faithfully yours, 


J. Lockiz WILSON, 


Superintendent. 
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OFFICERS, 1919 


PrEStdeni at oe dale aus e + eee Wm. Harrry, Seaforth. 


Finst\ Vice-President. 2c as sees G. H. M. BaKker, Lindsay. 
SCCONDd VACE-Presidenin aia Miss Mary YATES, Port Credit. 
Secretary ANG LIGtlOr erate ae ee J. Lockiz Wison, Toronto. 

EF ECU SUT ET rie a Ma aE toad Canes C. A. HEsson, St. Catharines. 
HON DIV Cl Or gs ast faeeriecaan ere T. D. DocKkray, Toronto. 


Directors: District No. 1, J. H. Ross, Winchester; District No. 2, H. A. MIDDLETON, 
Lindsay; District No. 3, Geo. J. Overtnp, Orillia; District No. 4, Rev. W. M. McKay, 
Weston; District No. 5,-W. B. Burcoyneg, St. Catharines; District No. 6, J. A. MAGEE, 
Hanover; District No. 7, Gro. H. Ryerson, Brantford; District No. 8, S. F. Woon, 
London; District No. 9, Joon GrLassrorp, Chatham. 

Auditors: W. J. Evans and W. T. GRAHAM. 

Representatives to American Civic Association: J. Lockir WuiLson, Dr. F. E. 
BENNETT, and T. D. DocKRAy. 

Representative to Canadian National Exhibition: P. H. MircHEeti, Toronto. 

Representative to School Gardens Association of America: J. A. Taytor, St. Thomas, 
and C. B. Hamirton, Toronto. 

Nomenclature Committee: H. J. Moorr, Niagara Falls; F. E.. Buck, Ottawa; P. H. 
MITCHELL, Toronto; Pror. W. T. Macoun, Ottawa; Wm. Hunt, O.A.C., Guelph; O. J. 
Rogs, Vineland Station; Wm. Herrick, Galt; L. C. Cromspir, St. Thomas. 


TREASURER’S’;}REPORT 
For THE YEAR 1917-1918. 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand as per statement of November 21st, 1917 ................... $254 85 
Affiliation fees account, yearvi Li A18 7. ak. sect te mnieneiee hea eee eee 2 76 00 
Affiliation: fees-account,oyear 1918-19 ea iw cee we etre een ees eee 137 00 
Affiliation’; fees account, “ATT@ATS. > G.. bc. ++ wo ccie gle Rees sist ne ee eee 65 00 
Allowances: for ‘exchange’ On Cheques: cis bc pete ee ee ecu eens chee ieee ene eee Q 92 
Bank interest: to November: 30th, 1918s: 5.33. 4..ereetn coe ae hoe eee 9 90 
$543 67 
Eependitures. 

W. L. Lamb, card sign for Convention Hall door ......................28. ‘e $0 75 
WLONOTATIUM 'T0. SECLECAT Yl as. Seene. 3's) te aed Close al he a ea cere ene ee ee 50 00 
Assistants <al-‘CONVENtION s. seca wesc + ot ecea tate ie Sn Cora eR 13 00 
The, Bryant. Press, letter ~heads:and envelopes <2. + -¢.e.5 ses aos os ee eee 27 50 
American) Civie Association, anillation 166 a... aie ee eee ee 5 00 
HG Dillemuth, Jloan-ofiplants for-hall ss ae. te tee een ee 3 60 
Tressurer’s"account; for postage and “war tax stamps earss eae a oe eee aaee 
Book: of.receipt-formMs or. cli ste pc sheke a tyel exitater cob Aint ates cee ie ee 0 15 
Exchanze: on: affiliation, fee cheques. 4.42.08. -ae ee aes ee ee eee 4 52 
otal AX Pen dieu Al. wt Ge «ew Son ete el ares Gea ee ep oe eg $107 14 
Balance On’ Nand .:3.a2. Sess so og See See iee ei ane ee Pe ee eee 436 53 

$543 67 


C. A. Hesson, Treasurer. 
St. Catharines, February 4th, 1919. 


Audited and found to be correct. 


W. J. EVANS, Auditors. 
_W. 8S. GRAHAM, 
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ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Ontario Horticultural Association 
was held in the Canadian Foresters’ Hall, Toronto, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, February 5th, 6th and 7th, 1919. The hall was well filled when the 
meeting was called to order at 2 p.m. on the first day. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THomas D. Dockray, ToRoNTo. 


On behalf of the Ontario Horticultural Association I have much pleasure 
in welcoming the delegates and visitors from the Horticultural Societies to this our 
Thirteenth Annual Convention. We trust that our deliberations together will 
be of use to your Horticultural Societies, and that you will realize that the officers 
and directors of this Association have worked faithfully during the past year 
to. forward the interests of your Societies. We have no hesitation in promising 
you the same co-operation on the part of the officers and directors to be elected 
at this Convention for the year 1919, if you will make your wants known to them. 

Greater production of food through the growing of vegetables was the greatest 
work undertaken by the Horticultural Societies last year. Details of this and 
of other important matters will be given in the Report of the Superintendent 
of Horticultural Societies and by the contributors to our programme and 
in the discussions that will take place. The need of this greater production was 
so urgent that the Organization of Resources Committee was created under an 
Act of the Legislature for the purpose of bringing about greater production in 
many ways. The Horticultural Societies welcomed the organizers sent out by 
this Committee, and co-operated with the local Committees in such work as the 
members of the Horticultural Societies could do, such as vegetable growing in 
back gardens and on vacant lots and roadsides, children’s gardens in communities 
and at or near schools, the establishment of wayside markets, obtaining labor of the 
smaller boys and girls in fruit picking and easy work near home, and of older 
boys and girls and of adults in casual work on the farms, and in the holding 
of competitions and exhibitions to stimulate interest. These Committees all over 
the Province have recognized from the beginning the large amount of this detailed 
and individual work the Horticultural Societies could do and have done, thus 
leaving the Committees free to deal with the many larger problems in greater 
production, such as the financing of farmers, or of groups of town people who 
took, up farms, the obtaining of farm seeds in large quantities for farmers, the 
organization of volunteer help schemes for farmers at seeding, haying and harvest- 
times, and many other large undertakings in the interest of greater production. 

The Committee found that, in.communities where there was a Horticultural 
Society, a large amount of success for greater production was assured. On the 
other hand, the Committee found it most difficult to obtain results, and some- 
times almost abandoned the field, in communities where good organization could 
not be effected, there being no Horticultural Society. We have even a few 
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examples where, after the Committee had almost despaired of doing anything 
and might have let things slide, the citizens got up a Horticultural Society, held 
meetings addressed by the lecturers from the Department of Agriculture and, — 
notwithstanding a start made a bit late in spring, obtained such results that 
these new Horticultural Societies, now properly organized under the Act, are 
full of enthusiasm for this work and: promise to prosecute it with full energy 
during 1919. 

But do we, all of us, see the necessity for this work of greater production 
in horticulture for 1919? With the proper cessation of some branches of voluntary 
war work in our midst, may not an improper slackening of our duty of greater 
production manifest itself? Against the slackening we must guard ourselves 
and our Horticultural Societies. On the one hand, we are assured by all authori- 
ties that greater production of food is as necessary this year as last. On the 
other hand, we know that Canada has suffered less by disorganization, suffered 
less in resources, suffered less in every way, than any of the other great food 
producing countries in the world. And, as we have suffered less, so shall we 
recuperate more quickly than those who have suffered more, and so we should 
begin almost at once to produce food for the countries that are sorely stricken. - 
If our Horticultural Societies slacked now in this work, it will be our material loss, 
a loss that we can reckon in dollars and cents. Worse than that, if we slacken 
now, we shall be deliberately throwing away our chances of a return to that 
thrift and contentment that beautified the lives of our parents, and upsetting ~ 
those habits of foresight and legitimate economy that we preached before, and 
practised, during the war. This will be our spiritual loss. We must take up 
greater production where the Committee and where the Horticultural Societies 
left it last year and, with the help of those returned from war, and of those 
released from war work, and of those whose men will never return, let us all put 
forth our energies so that material gain and spiritual upbuilding in the fullest 
measure will radiate from our Horticultural Societies for the benefit of all our 
people. 

It would give me great pleasure to tell you in detail of the earnest assistance 
of officers and Board of Directors of this Association during my tenure of office as 
President, of the hearty co-operation of the officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and of many pleasant incidents amongst the boys and girls, and men 
and women, at lectures, exhibitions and competitions. I have chosen instead to 
address you on the one topic of Greater -Production, as I consider it should 
have our first attention. If any effort I have made during my presidency will 
help to prevent the thrifty war garden from becoming the weedy victory garden, 
IT am amply rewarded. 

The Chairman informed the Convention of the appointment of a Committee 
to deal with certain contemplated changes in the districts as at present constituted. 
Committee consists of Dr. Bennett, St. Thomas, Convener; Rev. Dr. A. H. Scott, 
Perth; G. H. M. Baker, Lindsay, and the President. 

Another Committee was formed this morning at the Executive Meeting. In 
Toronto at our last meeting we had an address on Hybridizing and Experimenta- 
tion and Dr. Thompson, of the University of Toronto, placed at our disposal the 
greenhouses at the University for producing new varieties. So a Committee was 
. formed, consisting of Miss Mary Yates, Miss Blacklock, Mr. 8. Frank Wood, 
London, and Mr. J. C. Crombie, of St. Thomas, to bring in next year a 
report on the production of new varieties. 3 


Wm. Hartry, President, 1919, 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
J. Lockiz WILSON, TORONTO. 


For the first time since the organization of this Association the Annual 
Convention was not held in November, as usual. Public meetings during that 
month were under the ban by the health officials owing to the prevalence of 
influenza and pneumonia, and, in consequence, arrangements were made to hold 
the Convention in February. Many of the Societies, also, found it impossible 
to hold their annual meetings during the time prescribed for this purpose by 
the Horticultural Societies Act, and in all such cases they received permission 
from the Department to advertise their meetings for a later date. 

According to the reports received by me increased output of vegetables and 
garden products was one of the principal lines of effort of the Societies, but Civic 
Improvement was by no means neglected, and the beautifying of unsightly spots, 
the laying out and planting of small parks, and the surroundings of public 
buildings all received careful attention and did much to increase the interest 
of the citizens generally in the work of local Societies. These duties were con- 


sidered by the members as obligations.laid upon them to maintain and improve- 


the cities, towns, and villages, so that the boys from the front, on their return, 
would find that we had kept the faith and the home flowers growing. Disappoint- 
ment was caused in some instances owing to the non-arrival of bulbs ordered for 
fall planting, but this difficulty will be overcome in the future now that regular 
steamship sailings are being restored. 

A number of Societies held exhibitions of tulips, other flowers, and vege- 
tables and report that they were most successful. Vegetable seeds as usual were 
given to school children, sometimes free, in other cases a nominal charge being 
made, and the vegetables grown from these were exhibited in the fall. Much 
interest was shown by the youthful gardeners in their work. 

The Hamilton Society did splendid work both among the children and 
adults living in the poorer sections of the city. Prizes were given children for 
collecting the eggs of the tussock moth, an idea which proved a success when 
put in operation. : 

The Morrisburg Society devoted its activities to greater production, utilizing 
eight acres divided into 52 plots, the total value of vegetables raised thereon 
being $1,500. 

Chatham did good work in many ways and an American authority states that 
their war and domestic gardens were the best he had seen on this continent. 
This Society took entire charge of the city parks and kept them in first class 
shape. | 

Lindsay is another Society which has greatly improved the home town. More 
flower-beds were laid out, and the Town Council, noting the good work, is heartily 
co-operating with the Society. Vacant garden lot produce totalled in value $2,000 
more than in the previous year. 

London has secured a large increase in membership and will do even better 
in 1919. Three flower shows were held. The members of the Seaforth Society 
have been experimenting with the growing of peaches, planting them on the 
north side of buildings so as to delay sap running until danger of early frosts 
is past. Greater food production was heartily taken up and excellent returns 
secured from vacant lots and unused streets. | 
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Hach member of the Toronto Society received a copy of Wright’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Gardening. Two exhibitions were held. In Windsor 35,000 packets 
of seeds were distributed to the school children. Prizes were offered in the fall 
for canned and fresh vegetables shown by children, and there was a good entry 
in both. 

The Guelph Society organized several committees to take up..the various 
lines of work and the gardens committee interested themselves particularly among 
the foreigners. A number of persons were prosecuted for destroying song birds, 
and also a lineman for butchering shade trees. This Society is determined to 
stop such work. Mr. McSkimming donated 50,000 fine pansy plants to school 
children, a gift which was greatly appreciated. 

Winchester planted shade trees around the large grounds of the new High 
School and perennials and shrubs on the front of same. For a small place of 
only 1,300 population Elora has a record of nearly 100 members. 

Carleton Place prepared a border 130 feet long at the Central School and 
planted pzonies the entire length, also perennials and tulips. Much: of the 
work was done gratuitously. ; 

About 10,000 people attended the exhibition and lectures held by the Ottawa 
Society in 1918. 

The membership of the St. Catharines Society has grown appreciably. The 
city was divided into four districts, in order to carry on the campaign for greater 
production more effectively, and our Treasurer, Mr. Hesson, organized a Home 
Garden Brigade in connection with all the schools, which was highly successful. 

St. Thomas membership shows a large increase. This Society purchased for 
distribution at cost, and also for park and other purposes 100,000 tulips, 35,000 
gladioli, 12,000 roses and thousands of other plants and shrubs. It is proposed 
to establish a memorial grove of English oaks in Pinafore Park, each tree to 
bear the name of a St. Thomas soldier who died for his country. Every available 
piece of vacant land in and around the city was put into crop. Agriculture is 
being taught in the Collegiate Institute and all public schools, and each school ” 
has a garden. Street sweepings and leaves are collected from which over 200 
loads of good manure and leaf mold are available each year. 

Interest in Civic Improvement continues all over the Province, there being 
added to the list of Horticultural membership in the past year eight enthusiastic 
Societies with energetic officials, viz., Acton, Agincourt, Dutton and Dunwich, 
Morrisburg, Niagara Falls, South Norwich Tp., Welland and Wheatley. One of 
these, the South Norwich, became organized under the amendment of the Horti- 
cultural Societies’ Act permitting the formation of Township Societies with a 
minimum of twenty-five members. This is the first Society to take advantage of 
this new departure. Last month nine more new Societies became organized, thus 
increasing the total in the Province to 99. Aurora, Bothwell, Fenelon Falls, New 
Hamburg, New Toronto, Iroquois, Russell, Wiarton and Wolverton are the latest 
additions, and of these, one at least, Aurora, did splendid work during 1918 
among school children and members prior to being officially organized. 3 

Under the Horticultural Societies’ Act, cities of over 100,000 population are 
allowed two Societies. The City of Toronto has a population of nearly 500,000 
and one Society is located in the centre of the city and the other in the west. 
Riverdale Society in the east is unable under the Act to become organized although 
excellent work is being done by them, uotwithstanding the fact that they receive 
no grant. I would suggest that this Convention recommend to the Government 
that the Act be amended as follows: “In cities of 100,000 population and under, 
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Where flowers bloom in profusion—Ardwold, the restdence of Sir John Eaton. 
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one Society may be organized, and one additional Society for each additional 
100,000 population up to 400,000.” This would allow the City of Toronto to 
have two in addition to those already organized. 

I know that every member of the Ontario Horticultural Societies will join 
with me in the expression of sincere sympathy and regret at the passing of that 
grand old veteran in Horticulture, the late R. B. Whyte. Since the inception of 
our Association Mr. Whyte has attended all our Conventions, and took an active 
part in them, and’no man was listened to with more respect and esteem than our 
late lamented brother. His crossing. the “ Great Divide” has indeed been an 
irreparable loss to us all, and our hearts go out to his bereaved family when 
thinking of the vacant chair at their fireside, which will never be filled by the 
one we so dearly loved. The little children, too, in the Ottawa Valley will miss 
him. He was their friend and they were his. The work done by him in encourag- 
ing the children in gardening and the financial assistance given by him in this 
connection has much to do with the progress made by the boys and girls of that 
countryside. 

Home and:school gardens have been of inestimable value in training youthful 
horticulturists, but, owing to the fact that educational institutions are closed for 
two months in the most important part of the growing season, I am of opinion 
that the home garden has proved of greater value than those conducted by schools, 
but, if arrangements can be made for a caretaker to look after an experimental 
plot on school grounds, the best results can thereby be obtained. One can readily 
understand the evil effect on a child gardener when he sees his model school 
plot, from which he intended to copy, dried up and weedy through lack of proper 
care. I would strongly recommend when a school plot has been established that 
the teachers and Board of Trustees should not fail to have it kept in the best 
possible condition. Better to have no school garden at all than a neglected one. 

With our united efforts in the past we have accomplished much, but much 
remains to be done. I know you will go out from this Convention filled with 
enthusiasm and inspiration for 


“Out of our effort achievement, 
Out of our thought the act, 
Out of our failure success, 
Out of our errors fact.” 


W. J. Evans: I am vitally interested in that part of the Superintendent’s 
report, re the formation of more than one Society in a large city, and would 
suggest that a committee be appointed to draw up a resolution, and in the event 
of its adoption by this Convention, it be sent to the Minister, stating our views. 
The Toronto Horticultural Society has been penalized because the High Park 
Society was formed in the west. The Toronto Horticultural Society enjoyed 
a membership of 1,000 odd and.we would have had $800 if it had not been for 
the “baby” in the west end. Now, if the Act is not changed we will still 
continue to enjoy the $700 while other Horticultural Societies in St. Thomas, 
St. Catharines, Ottawa, and others (who are doing good work) are enjoying 
a greater grant. 

Dr. Bennett: Might I point out another injustice—why should Horticul- 
“tural Societies with a membership of 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 be penalized and only 
receive a grant of: $800, while smaller Societies receive approximately the same 
‘amount? We quite agree that Toronto should receive greater representation and 
should not be penalized to the extent it has been. 
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J. Lockiz Witson: When that Act was changed the Hon. Mr. Duff was 
Minister. I went over it very carefully with him. His views were that Toronto 
should have two Societies, giving $500 to each. Later on, the amount was increased 
to $700. The point in regard to this question is this: you are all penalized— 
every extra Society you form in this Province reduces your grant. If you had 
the opportunity of having four good Societies in Toronto, each getting $700, 
you would be getting $2,800, and you would not be so badly off: It is not much 
incentive to this Association to have four Societies if the one that is already 
added to is just struggling along. The object in forming these Societies is to 
get. them to work and get to the top of the ladder. It would be better to have 
two large Societies instead of four very small ones. 

Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Evans and the Superintendent were appointed as a Com- 
mittee to look into this question and draw up a resolution to be submitted to the 
Convention. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Regarding the mutilation of shade trees on the highways, the 
Guelph Horticultural Society took that up and under the Ontario Tree Planting 
Act prosecuted a lneman of one of the wiring companies who cut some limbs 
off a tree on the highway to let the wires of his company go through the tree. 
After they had proved they were right they let him go because it was not the man 
but the corporation who was doing it. The prosecution was based on the Ontario 
Tree Planting Act, Chapter 213, where there is a clause stating “if any person 
injures a tree on a highway without the consent of the municipality he can be 
prosecuted and fined and in default of paying the fine, imprisoned.” These wiring 
companies, however, usually get the consent of the municipality first. ; 

Mr. Srncuair: The G. N. W. have a stipulation that they may trim as long 
as they do it reasonably. Also the Bell Telephone Company have a similar 
agreement. The Hydro-Electric have had the Act changed so that they can 
trim 10 feet. I have in mind-a whole row of trees along a farm front which 
they are threatening to butcher. I know it is a difficult matter to get any inter- 
mediary legislation. 

Dr. Bennett: The feeling is so intense throughout the municipalities that 
if we organized as we should, we could beat the Hydro-Electric. They ruin trees 
in every municipality. If we get our Legislative bodies busy we are strong 
enough to carry this through. 

W. J. Evans: My idea is to enlarge that committee which you appointed in 
connection with the matter of grants and ask the Convention to bring to that 
Committee any resolutions members have, with a view of bringing them before 
the Convention and, if approved, before the Minister. Some of the organizations 
“may have suggestions in mind for additional legislation to take care of certain 
matters re Children’s Gardens and Playgrounds, etc., and this could all be con- 
sidered by this Committee and recommendations brought in the last day of the 
Convention. ae 

The matter was left to the Committee named. 


“THE LATE R. B. WHYTE. 
Pror. W. T. Macoun, OTTAWA, 


One of the most active and enthusiastic members of the Ontario Horticultura) 
Association is absent from this annual meeting. Our friend and fellow horti- 
eulturist, Mr. R. B. Whyte, working too industriously in the garden he loved 
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so well, over exerted himself on April 15th last, and passed away at hiS home 
in Ottawa after an illness of barely ten minutes. 

We miss his familiar face, his earnestness, and his keenness in discussion, 
and we shall miss in the future the ready and practical information on flowers and 
fruits which he was ever ready to impart to the members of this Association 
from his great store of knowledge. 

Rarely do we find in this age an amateur horticulturist with as broad a 
knowledge of horticulture as had Mr. Whyte. He was interested in everything 
that grew, and he was a born experimenter. His garden acre at Ottawa contained 
one of the finest collections of herbaceous plants in America, and it was particularly 
strong in pseonies, irises, lilacs, day lilies and phlox. He had a choice lot of 
gladioh, and grew many seedlings. A scarlet variety originated by him, which 
he called Bresaya, was one of his best. His collections of narcissi and darwin 
tulips, the bulbs in which he was most interested, contained the choicest varieties. 
It was his practice to test a large number of each kind of flower, and then 
keep the best. 

One of his specialties was English gooseberries, of which he made a great 
success. He originated several good varieties, one or more of which may be 
introduced. His greatest gift to horticulture was the Herbert raspberry, which 
is of large size and fine quality, and owing to its hardiness is enjoyed in many a 
home from the Atlantic to the Pacific and as far north as the Peace River and, 
perhaps, to the Yukon. 

Mr. Whyte’s garden was not planned to obtain special effects, although with 
the abundance of fine flowers there the effect could not be anything but pleasing. 

He loved the individual plant, but judged it by comparison with other 
varieties rather than as a plant for decorative purposes in combination with other 
plants. Thus, his garden was a great testing ground, and the information ob- 
tained there and the material that was in it was ever available to those interested. 

Mr. Whyte was’a very active member of the Ottawa Horticultural Society, 
and was one of its organizers in 1893. He was President for the years 1900-1902, 
and one of the Directors almost continuously until his death. He was mainly 
instrumental in founding the Ottawa Flower Guild in 1908, a children’s organiza- 
tion which received its chief financial support from him. In 1912 he organized 
a Potato Growing Contest for farmers’ boys between the .ages of twelve and 
eighteen in Carleton County, which was extended to Russell County in 1913. In 
1915 he began to encourage the development of home vegetable gardens on the 
farms in Carleton County by offering prizes to the girls for the best kept gardens. 
By his will, $500 is to be devoted each year to such work in these counties. 

When the Ontario Horticultural Association was formed in 1906, Mr, Whyte 
at once became one of its most active members. He was, in fact, one of a Com- 
mittee which waited on the Government two years before to urge the importance 
of it. He was President in 1910 and 1911, and also a Director for some years. 
Mr. Whyte was 67 years of age when he died. While we shall not see him any 
more, he will not be forgotten by this generation of horticulturists, and the 
results of his work will live on after we also have passed away. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND HOME GARDENS. 
G. H. M. Baker, Linpsay. 


I wish to speak about vacant lots in my home town, allotments thereof for 
gardening purposes, and also make some suggestions. 

To commence with, I would like to say that you are not listening to an 
expert farmer or gardener, or florist, but a lumberman who loves horticultural work 
because of its aims and benefits to the individual and the country in which we live. 


Early last spring we advertised for and secured as many vacant lots of land 


as we could, then we appointed a Superintendent who divided the plots up into 
reasonably sized lots, which were numbered as Civic Lot No. 1, 2, 3, ete. These 
lots were then given to any party who wanted them, and would pay the small 
fee for plowing. 


After securing the lots and knowing their location, we secured the necessary - 


teams with plows and harrows, and our Superintendent looked after- the team 
work, pointing out the lots that had to be plowed, so that there would be no 
delay on the part of the teams. 

In this way we were able to get the lots plowed and harrowed very cheaply. 
We charged $1.25 to $1.75 for plowine the lots, according to their size. We 
also plowed lots for soldiers’ wives, free of cost to them, having found that the 
small charge of $1.25 to $1.75 per lot enabled us to do so. 

We ‘tial a list of instructions from Prof. Neilson showing the dates 
suitable to this district, that different kinds of vegetables should be planted, 


or sown, how far apart the rows or hills should be, and the depth the seed should _ 


be sown. It also showed the earliest and latest dates the different kinds of vege- 
tables could safely be planted. Some of our gardeners secured practically two crops 
off the- lots by using this information. This was a great help to the amateur 
gardeners, and these instructions should be secured by all Societies. Some old 
farmers asked for copies of them. ‘This information was secured from Mr. Neilson 
when he was giving our Horticultural Society a lantern lecture on backyard 
gardening. We got some other very valuable information from him which we 
were careful to impart to our different gardeners throughout the season. 

The year before nearly all the beans that our Vacant Lot gardeners tried to 
erow were badly injured by rust. This, Mr. Neilson told us, was on account 
of our hoeing them early in the morning when there was a heavy dew on them. 
This was good news to those who were early risers only because they were trying 
to garden, but the information proved valuable, and very little trouble from 
rust (although we have had a very wet season) was reported this year. 

The valuation of our crop this year, from a close estimate, shows about 
$4,200 as against $2,000 for the previous year. 

What I would like to have given the Association this year regarding vacant 
lot gardening was a comparative statement showing what Vacant Lot Gardeners 
produced during the year 1918 as compared with 1917. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the certain knowledge that we are making 
progress from year to year, whieh a comparative statement would give us. “We 
have a statement in the Annual Report of Horticultural Societies of receipts 
and expenditures, throughout the Province, also showing the number of members 
in each Society. We see from that Report how each Society is increasing its 
expenditure over the year before, and if its membership is increasing or decreas- 
ing. In looking over this statement we see the wonderful progress made by St. 
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Thomas, Chatham, Brantford, Guelph, and other places, and we ask ourselves, 
“ How do they do it?” and in some way we find out, and make an effort to get 
close to their figures. We notice in the Report that in 1917 only one Society 
reached the $800 maximum grant from the Government, while in 1918, four 
Societies received it, and several other Societies came close to earning the max1- 
mum grant. If we had a column showing value of “Production” of vacant 
lots, and in our Annual Statement had we to show what was produced from 
vacant’ lots, we would see what other Societies were doing and if they were doing 
very much better than our own. We would also find out how and in what way 
they were able to accomplish so much, and in a short time we would learn how, 
and no doubt many Societies would put forth greater efforts in vacant lot garden- 


Gordon Galbraith, Newtonbrook, first prize, Thornhill vegetable garden competition. 


ing, both by the grown-ups and by the children. I believe it should be the aim 
of the Horticultural Association of the Province to try and secure figures from 
the different Societies, each year, so that the desired comparative statement might 
be forthcoming in the near future. 

To encourage Vacant Lot gardening among the children, we offered several 
cash prizes for each school, for certain named kinds of vegetables which seemed 
better than not to name the kinds, and we had a splendid display, with very 
keen competition, and the children are looking forward with great interest, and 
already planning, their next year’s work. 

A little girl said, “The war is over and Charlie (her brother) will be putt: 
before spring, and I am sure he will help me to have a good garden next year.” 
When I heard this remark, I felt, more than repaid for any work that I had done 
to secure the competition for the children of the different schools in our town. 
The greatest and most terrible war that the world has ever seen, is over, and 
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many of thegallant fathers and brothers of the children will be home and not 
know what to do with themselves, in fact, be lost and dazed on account of 
the strenuous and terrible strain they have been through at the battle front. What 
would soothe, and help them to forget the distracting memories of what they had 
been through more than that their young sons or daughters, or little brothers 
or sisters should come to them and say, “ Won’t you come out and help me with 
my garden? I want to win the prizes offered by the Horticultural Society.” 

Gardening among the children of the different schools is an important part 
of our work that should not be neglected, and our efforts in this direction should 
be greatly increased. 

I intend offering prizes to the children of returned soldiers who may have 
the best gardens next year, and do all I can to get them interested in garden work. 

We found this year that by using the vacant lots as gardens we obliterated 
many unsightly spots, and turned them into valuable and pretty places and it 
prevented the growing of weeds that scattered their seeds into well kept gardens 
where work was hindered and increased by the production of these flying seeds. 
Lots that were dumping grounds for tin cans and all sorts of rubbish were 
cleaned up and made to, produce. In a short time we could make these producing - 
lots pretty as well as valuable with flower beds among the garden- plots; we 
can do very much more in this line and greatly improve the vacant lots. 

The work that can be done to clean up and beautify vacant lots through the 
efforts of the Horticultural Societies should impress upon us the importance of 
having a column in our annual statement which would make this work necessary 
to Horticultural Societies in securing their Government grant, and the value of 
this work could be considered by the powers that be from time to time. 

Vacant lots not tilled and any lots which the owners refuse to till or hand 
over to the Horticultural Society, should be looked after by the Municipal Councils, 
the weeds cut, and the cost of doing the cleaning charged against the lot. Pastures 
that are unsightly should not be allowed within certain limits of any city, town 
or village. , 

If Horticultural Societies would endeavor to work with the Municipal Coun- 
cils and get them interested in their work, especially in respect to vacant lots, 
parks and boulevards, they would be able to accomplish a great amount of work 
that could not be done without securing the hearty co-operation of the Municipal 
Councils. | 


WHAT OTTAWA DID IN WAR GARDENS. 
S. Srmpson, OTTawa. 


EXTENT or THE Work. Intensive war garden effort was taken up by the 
Ottawa Horticultural Society in 1917. In that year figures compiled by the 
President of the Society and the Secretary of the Vacant Lot Association show 
that over 200 acres of land were put to war garden uses, and a total crop yield, 
above previous years, of over 75,000 bushels of garden produce was the result. In 
1918 the crop total reached over 100,000 bushels of garden produce, the backyard 
gardens producing about one-half of this and the vacant lot areas the remainder. 

ORIGIN or THE WorRK. The Horticultural Society was extremely active for 
several years in war garden effort and distributed free seeds in special cases, con- 
siderable prize money for war gardens, and undertook extensive propaganda 
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which consisted in lecture courses and special illustrated lectures in various parts 
of the city, as well as practical demonstrations during the summer. 

To enlarge the sphere of its vacant lot work the Horticultural Society, in, 
1917, decided to organize a separate vacant lot association, which, to quote ‘from 
the first Report of the Association, had its birth as follows: “ From the initiative 
of the Ottawa Horticultural Society, whose interest in the general improvement 
and welfare of Ottawa is unfailing, a meeting of interested citizens was held on 
March 16th, 1917, when the formation of the Association was determined.” 

Source or LAND AND Sizr or Lors. The Society advertised its needs for 
idle land through the local press and met with generous offers. It accepted only 
large areas and such small city lots as could be easily plowed. The land was 
‘scattered all over the city and consisted of about sixty or seventy parcels of land, 
averaging from one-half to seventeen acres in extent. The standard size of the 
lot was twenty- -five by one hundred feet. Although several made application for 
more than one lot, only in a few cases could the ‘additional assignation be made, 
owing to the fact that more applications were received for lots than the Association 
was able to fill. 

Manure. The manure was, in some cases purchased, but in most cases 
granted free by the city. Only such areas as were badly in need of manure 
received it the first year. The manure was found to be a costly business, owing 
to the expense of haulage more than to the actual cost of the manure. 

PREPARATION OF THE LAND. The land was plowed and harrowed. In all 
eases it was disk-harrowed and in some cases the spike-tooth harrow was used 
in addition. The powine was done in the spring the first year, from necessity, 
and by teams hired by the day. In 1918, the Association fall-plowed about one- 
half of its land. The cost of preparing the land averaged about $10 per acre. 
The lots were free the first year, but in 1918 a charge of $1 was made for each 
lot to help defray expenses of manure, etc. In some cases also an additional 
charge was made ‘for the manure. 

MANAGEMENT. The management of the Association ‘was under the direct 
charge of a Board of Management, which assigned the work to committees, as 
follows: Finance Committee, “Printing and Pul slicity Committee, Allotment Com- 
mittee, Farms and Gardens Committee. The Finance Committee collected the 
funds, the Printing and Publicity Committee had charge of the work of publicity, 
the Allotment Committee took charge of the laying out of the areas and assigning 
the lots, and the Farms and Gardens Committee took charge of the practical 
work of handling the lots. The Association engaged the services of one Super- 
intendent, who was the only paid official. 

Resuits. The result in the improvement of the appearance of the idle land 
of the city was remarkable. The lot holders, in all cases, appeared to be extremely 
satisfied with their efforts, while the financial results, as stated on the covers 
of the Annual Report of the Association, are as follows: 


1917 1918 


PERVGNG1T Cs dye eee staan s ws cee 8 $2,400 00 PX DOMCULUTE rs als clare asc sie stots ate $3 ,500 00 
ee erie ts Oe eas sc olere see ...26,000 00 Rewiriiee eens ers we alae 55,000 00 


Number of plot holders in 1917, 1,200; number of plot holders in 1918, 2,130. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND HOME GARDENS, 
Mrs. R. B. Potts, Hamiuton, 


The conclusion arrived at, when considering this theme which has been assigned 
to me, is that the “ Home Garden” part refers more to this work when organized 
into what is known as “ Community Gardening,” than Separate, individual “home 
gardens” with their admittedly important interests, and, as I understand the 
matter, to best cover the ground, a sketch of some community club, if drawn, would 
be the most effective method to adopt, and since there are several with which I 
am familiar, one of these will be taken as the basis of this part of my assignment, 
because there are many sections of our country in which problems similar to 
those the leaders of this particular community club had to meet, are still to be 
found, and the results attained by the leaders referred to will help, it is hoped, 
to inspire any one seeking to undertake a like activity. 

Several years ago a young lady—who because she shuns publicity will remain 
unnamed, though deserving recognition because of the work she has accomplished 
—removed from one section of a city to a part just outside that city’s limits, 
and here found conditions which were to her deplorable. At first she attempted 
only to interest some of the residents in “a clean-up ” but after a season’s work 
so little appeared accomplished, and the problems confronting loomed so over- 
whelmingly large, a nearby Horticultural Society was appealed to, in the hope 
that while it was not so well known as an active force, which might have’ been 
expected of it after many years of existence it might nevertheless be a force of 
greater power that it was thought to be. The appeal did not fall on deaf ears, 
and a tour of inspection was made, which resulted in three impressions being 
left on the visitor’s mind. 1st, how near to a Shackville state a section fringing 
a piece of the best residential parts. can be ;. end, how long does it take for 
Shackville to change to Slumville; and 3rd, how brave was the young lady who 
had attempted to tackle unassisted the numerous problems which were confronting 
one in an attempt to remedy evils then but too apparent. That it had to be a 
work of slow and tedious growth was but too evident to any experienced eye. 
That it would have to be treated indeed much as a hypochrondriae would require 
to be seemed but too probable, and the choice of “ways and means” to effect a 
cure was limited in the extreme. With this diagnosis of the case the first thing 
necessary Was to arrive at a plan—a definite one—as to the cure, and then set about 
administering the treatment. Here let me say that probably the homeopathic 
system had better be selected, at least at first, with the majority of cases; though 
there are times when it is .well to be an “eclectic”—the “case” must be the 
guide in this matter. In the one referred to the treatment has been largely 
“homeopathic ” throughout, and has been most successful since a healthy condi- 
tion is to be found now, which was hardly hoped for in the time which has passed 
since the diagnosis was made, considering the chronic state of the case. From 
the small beginnings at the “clean-up” there came an attempt to encourage the 
growth of flowers. Here, let me add, is a most excellent opening for the surplus 
from generously-minded horticulturists’ gardens, for all can be used to great 
advantage. The best method is to start with the children in the section chosen, 
giving them presents of baskets of these surplus plants, often otherwise thrown 
on the rubbish pile and instructing the recipient-in making the beds, and planting 
the plants, and generally gathering the children to look on one as their confidential 
advisor. If possible, gain an entry to help supervise the making of the beds 
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and borders, for information is very badly needed as a rule. After that, continued 
interest must be shown in the progress of the gift-plants, and soon after this 
visits to “see” will be in order, for by this time the adults of the family will 
have been-won. Then be sure to follow up with more gift plants to cause more 
space to be cleared for growing things. Following this the next stage is a very 
modest competition, with rules, certainly, but these so elastic at first that one 
scarcely feels the drawing of the cords, as they are more “cords of love” than 
anything else, because, in such undertakings as this I am picturing for you, the 
“humanity ” spirit must predominate. From visiting and awarding more material 
the street competition follows in natural sequence, and from this to the organiza- 
tion of the community club for a hmited section comes as naturally as to breathe. 
If it is possible to organize or encourage the organization of a sister community 
elub not very distant much is gained, because the one can be pitted against the 
other, and become “an inspiration each to the other.” Personally, after years 
of thus working with community centres, I favor small sections thus set apart, 
as the work at best—until all is running like well ordered machinery—is very 
hard on the leaders, who probably have to learn as they go, and so like the 
garden space should not be of greater extent than can be reasonably covered. 
The financial side is always a matter of deep concern to workers, since it is not 
possible in 95 per cent. of the cases to derive from the people themselves a 
revenue sufficient to pay expenses, to say nothing of allowing for awards, etc., 
but if there is a wide awake Horticultural Society nearby, there should be no 
difficulty in securing co-operation, and having the ‘financial matter carried by 
their aid until the community becomes self-rehant, and this is something which 
should be striven for from the beginning—never out of mind—because it is 
essential to the ultimate success of the work in hand. Much depends on those 
who compose the sections undertaken, as to how quickly other phases of the 
work can be introduced, and different competitions wedged in, in order to awaken 
new interests, as well as spell progress for the old. In the community I have 
in mind, while the beginnings were admittedly not promising, many new lines 
have been undertaken in-an incredibly short time, including street competition, 
weed campaign, birdhouse competition, and a tussock moth campaign, which ended 
in’a bonfire of the cocoons to the delight of the young workers, and, by the way, 
these children were rewarded by having seeds given them for their prizes, thus 
helping their war-garden work, and besides this helping to prepare them for 
the annual exhibition which is now an established fact in that section. Other 
ends were accomplished, for the winners had an increased interest in those seeds 
and their results when gardening time came. 

One thing which this little band of leaders does might be copied by others 
(for this leader has succeeded in gathering a nice little support of interested 
helpers) for the workers to meet and consider the small details connected with 
all parts of their activities. Someone asks a question about something not under- 
stood, and this is noted, and, if an answer cannot be given at the time, it 1s 
sought for and later handed on to the questioner. This gives a clue to the working 
staff which they heed, and if it is possible to hold a meeting and have a speaker 
these questions will be forthcoming for the benefit of others. This custom pre- 
vails in connection with the annual show, and those representatives from the 
horticultural or other organizations assisting, are asked to explain certain garden 
difficulties which have been noted, or state why the judges made the awards they 
did in certain cases, when to the ordinary untrained observer other exhibits ap- 
peared better. Instruction is thus “sugar-coated” for the patients, and if a 
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bit of “surgical work” must be done the opportunity is thus afforded, and a 
healthier state results in consequence. 

How does this affect Horticultural Societies apart from the privilege of 
being co-operators? From personal experience I can say that each year finds 
recruits for the membership of the Society of persons, who, had it not been 
for this community home garden organization, would probably never have dreamed 
of entering the ranks of the larger organization. It is quite true that thus is 
brought about sometimes by making some of the prize money won by progressive 
community workers the equivalent of paid memberships in the Horticultural 
Society, but once there, if the Horticultural Society is really interested in the 
community welfare, it should not be hard to retain the community workers in the 
Hortieultural membership. Sometimes, if the section is a very poor one, after a 
member’s year has expired the membership drops, because even the $1 membership 
fee in the Horticultural Society is a burden in some cases, and this must not be 
ignored or scoffed at, for it is too real, unfortunately, unpleasant as this sound 
in this bounteous land of ours. We must also admit that every town and village 
have sections which are not a credit to it, and here is one way of accomplishing 
results if willing is substituted for wishing. 

That it means work, and much work, and often more work is true, but of 
such value are the results that the very difficulties only bring more joy of achieve- 
ment. So much for the “home gardens” in this community centre since it 
can be stated that from “no gardens” a short time ago over 100 producing ones 
have evolved, and these are visited for inspection and judged by members of the 
Horticultural Society who are assigned to this duty, and the reports that they 
give, together with the display at the annual exhibition, would lead the most 
sceptical to take heart and confess that the seemingly impossible was only -so 
after all, and that what was accomplished—often with difficulty, it 1s eranted— 
in this section can be done in many others, and let us hope will be undertaken 
there for there are so many places needing just this “helping hand” treatment 
to make our towns and cities—yes, and villages—the credit they should be to us 
with all our privileges in this fair Canada of ours. 

The old saying is that “a penny saved is a penny earned,” and not a few 
to-day can testify that the land used by them for vegetable growing while allowing 
for a better meal than otherwise would have been possible meant an addition to the 
income when the crops were estimated in dollars and cents. Think in view of last 
season’s market prices what it would mean in some sections if 200 children 
brought in from their plots even 10 or 15 cents worth of vegetables per day for 
the home table. 

~ It must not be forgotten, however, that not “all backyards **,or land con- 
nected with residences could wisely be used as vegetable gardens, and more, not 
all residences have ground to utilize. Take this illustration—one not hard to 
duplicate unfortunately. A man had a lot, not in the centre of city either, with 
60 ft. frontage and depth of 200 ft. He first ran a lane of 30 feet to the back 
of the lot, and after adding some ground from his own yard, on the 30 feet 
left proceeded to build, and the result was 7 houses on 91 feet. On the remaining 
30 by 109 feet an apartment place was built, so the only unbuilt part was that 
lane. There was not much chance for home garden for the occupants of these 
buildings, as can be readily seen, and it is in such instances as this that the 
value of allotments will be evidenced. 

What is an allotment? Sections of land, in small pieces, suitable for culture, 
and of special benefit in either rural or urban districts where the gardens attached 
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to the dwellings are small or unsuitable for cropping, is about the nearest defini- 
tion possible. 

To understand the movement properly, it is well to consider the history 
of the allotments in the Motherland, and this can be gleaned from garden litera- 
ture, and other works. Having gleaned bits of the history for some years, it 
may be well to record the findings in order to aid those who have not the time 
for this research work. 

In an article written in 1909 a writer states “There is no more remarkable 
phenomen of our time than the outburst of popular demand for a bit of land. It 
is impossible to follow the course of the public discussion in the press, in Parlia- 
ment, and at public gatherings without seeing that this is the one popular cry 
which is generally insistent, intense, and favored by all parties. “ Allotments for 
the people ” have rival societies to promote them. Garden Cities, Garden Suburbs, 
Garden Homes are being talked about on all hands, and efforts to promote them 
are seen everywhere; the popularity of the cry distinguishes the movement. The 
cry will not pass away. It will become more urgent and general. It is a mistake 
to preach up country life as offering equal opportunities for earning wealth and 
incomes. The nearer men come together for business purposes the easier it is 
to make money. The economic advantages of crowded centres of population are 
very great indeed.” 

Men seek material advantages too readily, and without balancing the most 
important of other considerations, and so we crowd together to secure gains which 
proximity of intercourse brings, and never think of the curtailment of oppor- 
tunities for health, and exercise; the lost chances of joyous open air recreation, 
but find out by slow and painful experience how health, strength, vigor, and the 
joy of life are being sacrificed on the shrine of wealth-winning. We awake at 
length to the fact that it is possible to sacrifice life for a living. The awakening 
has come, and means must be found to satisfy the longing of townspeople for 
relief from the evils of overcrowding we have brought upon ourselves in our too 
inconsiderate pursuit of wealth. Goldsmith wrote: 


“A time there was, ere England’s grief began, 
When every rood of ground maintained a man.” 


About the 15th century these words were not so descriptive of conditions as 
previously, and from this time on there might have been said to be a continuous 
separating of the mass of the people from the land. Each cottager, before the 
rise of modern industrial life, and the numerous Inclosure Acts of 1%th, 18th and 
19th centuries, cultivated his own small parcel of land, and with this he also 
had the right to turn out his cattle, swine or geese to graze on common land. 
However, one Inclosure Act followed another until as much as seven million acres 
of common land were inclosed and this between 1760 and 1867. 

As grazing rights were thus taken from them, the cottagers had to be com- 
pensated in some way, and hence many of the Acts provided that a gardening 
space should be reserved. Whatever the Act may have reserved for the benefit 
of the cottagers it is a fact that between 1845 and 186% at least half a million 
acres were inclosed and only 2,119 acres set aside for cottagers’ gardens. 

Carefully consider this fact, and then recall that this was followed by a 
drift to the cities and towns, where greater wage earning opportunities, higher 
wages, and less monotonous existence were offered, and it is easy to see why it 
was stated that “this lure of the towns with their greater opportunities, began 
to show a marked effect on the rural sections, and there was a rapid decline in 
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_ the agricultural population,” so much so that in the 19th century the policy was 
to endeavor to find ways to check the ever increasing tide of humanity flowing 
steadily toward urban centres, and Acts providing for small holdings became about 
as numerous as the preceding Inclosure Acts, for it was thus hoped to induce 
the agricultural laborer to remain on the land. Landlords at the same time dis- 
covered that small holdings were very profitable things, and that “the fork and 
spade husbandry” as it was termed, was more effective than the plow. 

The first Acts were passed in 1819 and 1831, then the series which followed 
these were consolidated in the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 

In 1894 there was what was known as “The Parish Councils Act” and this 
gave a great stimulus to conditions, for during the first four years of its working, 
it was found that about 15,000 acres has been allotted to 32,000 tenants. 

In the matter of allotments one thing must be kept constantly in mind, viz., 
that the size should not exceed the ability of the gardener to cultivate in his 
spare time; and the size favored seems to be one-quarter acre. The plots are held 
on a yearly tenancy, and hence it is not deemed wise for holders to expend much 
for sheds, ete., for any building on the lot if it interfered with the sun’s light 
is deemed a great disadvantage and objection is made to it. An eighth of an 
acre was deemed a good average size for an allotment, and there are circum- 
stances which led to a demand for smaller plots, though larger ones are not 
as a rule deemed advisable, upon the ground that a man following his regular 
occupation all day could hardly be in a physical condition “to keep more than 
20 rods clean and well cropped.” The term “small holding” is applied when 
the allotment is an agricultural one of from 1 to 50 acres. 

So much for the story of Allotments. Here in Canada land was so plentiful, 
it was not considered of great value until the acute food problem presented 
itself, and people hastened to assist in the solution. Then land problems cropped 
up in profusion, and those undertaking to operate the “vacant lot gardening ” 
had experiences of this. 

Passing over those which must be familiar to most horticultural officers, 
there is one feature clear to a careful student of “best ways and means” and that 
is that where it is necessary to awaken and nurture interest, the sections which 
had’ organized community centres, and established that desirable esprit de corps 
attained a higher degree of success than the others who ignored this essential 
feature. By creating a Community Club it is possible to open “a centre” where 
those needing instruction, and co-operative aid in various lines can come, for 
-people will come together in their own neighborhoods who will not attempt to 
go beyond a certain radius no matter how advantageous it might be for them 
to do so, and the friendly rivalry which can be cultivated in this way is of 
inestimable value. A community exchange is also possible so that the deficiency 
in one garden can be supplied from the surplus of another, the leader being ~ 
the agent of exchange, and thus waste, now too frequent, is avoided. 

To Horticultural Societies there are endless open doors of usefulness, and 
hundreds of hands stretched out asking help before the “slough of despond ” is 
reached, if only the scales could be taken off from our eyes that we might see these. 

Co-operation is the real secret of success in both of these lines of work, 
whether in the individual’s home-grounds, or in lots prepared and set apart, and 
organization of some sort there must be, if the best is to be attained. George 
Eliot asked “ What are we here for if it is not to make life less difficult to each 
other?” And in the community or allotment work it is well to recall another of 
her sayings, viz., “ You must learn to deal with the odd and even in life as well 
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as in figures,” for much of the “odd” has to be dealt with, and it is worth giving 
careful consideration to. 

To anyone who would attempt this important line of activity it is most 
heartily commended, and with this remember George Eliot’s words “ The blessed 
work of helping the world forward happily does not wait to be done by perfect 
men,’ and Burton’s statement “ Experience shows that success is less due to 
ability than to zeal. The winner is he who gives himself to his work, body 
and soul.” 

Mr. T. L. Morrat, president of the Weston Vacant Lot Gardening Club, 
gave some valuable ideas based on the Club’s first year’s experience in 1918. 
Manure was brought in by the carload and sold to the gardeners and plowing 
and harrowing done at cost and seed potatoes were also sold to them at what 
they actually cost to be laid down in Weston. | 

Pror. Macoun: I have been closely associated with a scheme in Ottawa for 
the past four seasons where a piece of church property had been cultivated for~ 
the purpose of war gardening. In asking for a decision from the various workers 
of the past years of these plots for the coming season, 130 had replied they 
wished to go on, and only three stated they were unwilling to prosecute the work. 


THE JUVENILE COMMUNITY GARDEN. 


Rev. W. M. McKay, WESTON. 


Of the army of a hundred and fifty Weston children who had juvenile gardens 
for the year 1918, twenty-four belonged to the community garden. Of ‘this 
number, eleven were girls and thirteen were boys, aged from ten to fifteen years— 
all volunteers from the public and separate schools of the town. 

A half acre centrally located was selected by the committee in charge and 
carefully planned so as to allow a plot twenty feet by thirty feet for each member 
besides necessary roadways and dividing paths. These plots were staked and 
allotted by the committee, following which a court of revision was held so that 
all might be satisfied with the allotments. The committee also had the garden 
manured, plowed and harrowed and also insisted in ridding the ground of twitch 
grass. The Town Council placed hydrants through the grounds free of charge 
and loaned a large locker for garden tools and equipment. The Weston Horti- 
cultural Society, of which this is a department, financed the undertaking, paying 
for seeds and other necessaries. 

The work fell naturally under two heads, class work and field work. The 
former was carried on either in a class room or on the grounds when instruction 
would be given. Drawing plans of the whole garden and of each one’s own 
plot, studying how to produce an effective and attractive uniformity and still 
allow some latitude for individual work, when and how to prepare the soil, when 
and how to plant, how and where to place each row. How and when to cultivate 
and water and weed and thin and prune and spray and later to harvest and 
market—these were some of the curricula for class work which in turn preceded the 
field work. Each member was required to keep a diary for the season’s work, 
a premium being set on this phase of the work. , Classes in the school 
room lasted twenty minutes, classes on the grounds ten minutes preceding field 
work. Field classes were held. as a rule, Tuesday evening and Saturday morning. 
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Usually the members of the garden came early and had their Union Jacks floating 
from the initial green and white stake at the north-east corner of their plots. 
The general garden flags with the individual garden flags were always at full 
mast during field work. Promptly at the hour appointed for the class the 
whistle would blow and the class come to attention, after which work would 
begin and last for one hour. A bulletin board assisted in keeping dilatory ones 
up with their work. To keep in the running, unfinished work had to be caught 
up with between classes and promptness figured largely in class standing. 

A record was kept of the class and field work from week to week throughout 
the season and a well understood proficiency standard was kept before the com- 
munity from the beginning of the season’s activities to the end, in accordance 
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with which the prizes were eventually awarded. This standard was arranged 
as follows: 


Attendance 

Promptness 

General discipline 

Honor 

Industry 

Various tests 

Diary 

Monthly judging of gardens by different pairs of judges 
Final judging by members of the Ontario Horticultural Association 
Amount ot produce marketed 

Bonuses 


The results of the season’s activities were on the whole satisfactory for a 
beginning. For the greater part of the time the children kept the garden looking 
attractive and succeeded in converting many critically inclined people to their 
side. The children themselves were proud of their achievements, and requested 
that they be allowed to resume activities next year, which to the committee was 
the best proof of its success. The Ontario Horticultural Association’s President 
who was a frequent visitor, also pronounced it a success. A careful estimate 
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placed the net returns at $156, or $6.50 per garden plot. This means when 
figured out $435. Fifteen collections out of twenty-four plots were placed on 
exhibition and twenty-five dollars in prize money given to the successful exhibitors. 
Some fourteen out of twenty-four succeeded in attaining the general efficiency 
standard. ‘The Town Council opened up a town market and the children’s produce 
was the first to open the market for business. 

Among the many problems which the year has brought to notice in juvenile 
community garden work, a few may be mentioned. Necessary grading—every 
town should have at least a beginners’ community garden, one for intermediates 
and a senior garden. In the second place, I should mention proper supervision ; 
during field work there should be a supervisor over every four beginners, one 
over six intermediates, and one over every eight seniors, all acting under the 
general supervisor. In the third place I should mention the problem of 
marketing. Early in the season this should be well planned and settled upon. 
In the fourth place, there is the problem of banking. Every child should 
be taught to use the bank. Lastly, play hours should not be forgotten. Arrange- 
ments “should be made whereby the children could be taken on excursions to 
other gardens, greenhouses, model farms, ete. 

The Committee strongly recommends that the Ontario Horticultural Associa- 
tion establish a general efficiency standard for the Province and that Provincial 
diplomas be forthcoming for all pupils achieving such standard. 

I believe that the signs of the times point to a greater activity in productive 
industries and especially those relating to the soil. We see to-day the very 
foundations of our communities shaken, and in many parts of the world even these 
foundations are in ruins. We all feel the need of some remedy which will secure 
for us and for all a condition of peace and good will among men. I submit 
that all problems such as those of capital and labor, production, distribution and 
consumption, forms of government, the discovery, interpretation and enforce- 
ment of law, taxation, health and sanitation, ete.—problems which are the dis- 
turbing and destroying forces of to-day, because wrongly conceived, which if 
properly understood and sanely administered would result in a condition of 
peace and goodwill, not merely spiritually but also industrially, domestically and 
socially. I further submit that the juvenile community offers the best—nay, the 
only opportunity in which the seeds of his higher and happier order of living 
and thinking can be made to germinate, to grow and to blossom and to bear 
fruit, for how can a man be born again socially, industrially or domestically 
when he is old. JI look confidently to the time when the equipment of our public 
schools shall not merely be a well heated, well lighted and well ventiated building 
with comfortable seats, and blackboard and iiinns © etc., all of which are easel 
but will also include according to conditions, a juvenile community garden, a 
juvenile community factory, a juvenile community laboratory, etce., not merely 
as ends in themselves, but as means to educate the children of to-day sanely 
and intelligently in the fundamental problems which make for higher citizenship 
so that they may become the men and women of a to-morrow whose prevailing 
spirit is that of peace and goodwill. Until this goal is reached we shall not 
exhaust the possibilities of educational statesmanship. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 
J. A. Taytor, St. THomas. 


I anticipated that the preceding lectures would be along the line you have 
listened to this afternoon, and at the expense of avoiding repetition, 1 thought 
that perhaps I would not be committing an unpardonable sin if I were to urge 
the advisability upon the representatives from the different communities to see 
to it that school gardens and community gardens are established in connection 
with their schools, and if you will bear with me I will be very brief in my reasons 
for advocating same. 

The question of food determines the destiny of any people. The struggle 
for existence is largely a question of food. The very question of civilization 
itself hinges on the necessaries of life. The war was brought to a successful 
termination through the absence of food and it is very difficult for anyone to 
stand before you and tell you what might have been the fate of civilization and 
humanity had this not been the case. We know that Germany was forced to 
capitulate through the efforts of the British fleet in stopping the trade routes 
to Germany. 

The soil of St. Thomas is fairly fertile. It lends itself admirably to the 
multiplication of school gardens. The people of St. Thomas are a fairly well-to- 
do class that hve not in apartments or flats but nearly every person owns his 
own home. There is an abundance of land for vegetable growing. We recognized 
this year the great economic value that attached to the cultivation of vacant lots 
and backyard gardens. The industrial opportunities in the City of St. Thomas 
for school children are very few. We have observed that in this city, idleness 
is the cause of the greatest number of Juvenile Court cases, and probably in 
speaking for St. cea I am speaking for all cities equal in population. It 
is also noticeable that most cases of juvenile crime attach to children of twelve 
years. We know that this is the age of the child when its activities lend itself 
most favorably to the cultivation of gardens. Children leave school at fourteen 
years of age, either through financial distress or economic conditions. We are 
satisfied that many of them could continue at school were gardens more generally 
cultivated. Many a child who is walking the streets of St. Thomas to-day, and 
other cities as well, would be able to continue his school life if sufficient provision 
could be grown on his lot. 

Living in St. Thomas is perhaps no more expensive than at other centres. 
_ Vegetables are relatively dear, and that is one reason why there has been such 
an untiring effort to induce the people to cultivate their own gardens. 

For the boys of St. Thomas, like the boys of other community centres, there 
is no such thing as home work. That is one of the perils of the rising generation. 
What is going to be the future of the products of the schools, when ‘the boys are 
allowed, as they are, to grow up without the slightest opportunity of any kind 
to work. In the days when you and I went to school we had our chores to do. 
The average city boy now has no chores. We had to saw the wood, split and 
pile it, carry it in and carry out the ashes; to-day we have the furnace in the 
basement and the ashes are left for the ash man in the spring. In our day 
we had to go to the post office, at least, for the mail; now we have the street 
delivery. We had to go to the grocery stores to get the groceries; we now have 
the telephone and the grocery delivery. In our youth time we at least had to 
go out to the well to carry in a pail of water; to-day we go to the pantry and 
turn on the tap. So the problem of bringing up Seed in a city is a serious one. 
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In St. Thomas we have a very live Horticultural Society. It is a Society 
that I believe is known from the waters of the Atlantic to the waves of the 
Pacific, and from the icebergs of the north to the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. The centre, the radius and circumference of that Horticultural Society 
hinges and rotates around the President, Dr. Bennett. He is an asset of St. 


Thomas and one the city could not replace. Having thrown his entire energy, 


. his great skill, his enthusiasm into the building up of the Horticultural Society 
of which we are so proud, he directed his energies to the cultivation of school 
gardens and from them to the cultivation of the vacant lot and backyard garden. 

The idea that we in St. Thomas have is one you entertain. It is the same 
idea voiced by the Superintendent to-day that environment plays a tremendous 
factor in human history. JI had the pleasure last year of inviting your attention 
to the reading of Gerard’s book, “My Four Years in Germany.” ‘They are 
trying to-day around the peace table to locate the personal responsibility for 
the past titanic struggle. Gerard tells us that the great cause of the war is 
‘ that the children of Prussia are not provided with enough sunshine. As you 
know Prussia borders on the Baltic Sea. The prevailing wind there is cold, 
there is so much aqueous vapor that there is very little sunlight, and, as a result, 
the children of Prussia are reared in so much darkness that the very milk of 
human kindness is curdled, the refining influence of flowers is absent, and that 
accounts for the unspeakable tragedies and brutal atrocities of the Germans during 


the struggle which has just been ended. Whether this is so I know not. Be 


it as it may, we all know that environment does play a great part in human 
history. 

In St. Thomas we have made great efforts to beautify and make useful the 
waste places in the city. 

School gardens give training to children in soil cultivation, teach the economic 
value of such cultivation, and make gardening profitable and pleasurable. 

St. Thomas, I might remind you with pardonable pride, is, I believe, the only 
city in the Province of Ontario, or for that matter, in the Dominion of Canada, 
that has schools in everyone of which scientific advanced instruction is given in 
gardening by teachers specially prepared at Guelph Agricultural College. We 
have no fewer than seven schools in the City of St. Thomas, including the 
Collegiate Institute. In each one of these we have a teacher who looks after the 
teaching of Gardening and Agriculture, and has been trained at-the Guelph 
Agricultural College. No fewer than 1,200 pupils in the City of St. Thomas 
during this past term got advanced scientific instruction in agriculture. It was 
so eminently successful that I have no apologies to offer in appearing before 
you to-day and asking those of you who have not yet established in your com- 
munities school gardens, to be untiring in your endeavors and to be ungrudging 


in your activities, to see that these gardens are established in connection with~ 


your public schools. I can thoroughly and heartily recommend them to you. 

Last year the weather was very unfavorable as you know. We had alternately 
dry and wet weather. We restricted ourselves to the growing of potatoes, cabbages, 
lettuce and tomatoes. The crop was but partially successful, but as the previous 
speaker has said we embarked on the undertaking so late in the season that we 
had no time to have the land properly plowed. The St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society would recommend as strongly as I can put it into words, that all those 
present who have not yet established gardens, do so for the following reasons: 

(1) Because they promote community improvement. 

(2) They embellish repugnant looking backyards and cultivate unsightly 
waste land. 
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(3) They awaken and stimulate the aesthetic side of human character and 
improve the general appearance of the city. 

We would also direct your attention to the fact that these gardens are only 
a partial compensation for the dreadful carnage and appalling devastation of 
the war. We know that the soldiers who are returning have a right to see some- 
thing different from what they had in the war zone. There they saw nothing 
but devastation and ruin. They heard nothing but the shrieks of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying. ‘They saw death in its most repulsive and most 
repugnant form and it is our duty to see that these soldiers when they return 
will behold something different to what they did on the battlefields of Europe. 
We cannot expect that any person who has been in the battlefield for three or 
four years will come back and take his place in civil life and civilized society 
instantaneously. Civilian absorption takes time. I know of nothing that will 


Children’s Exhibit, Waterloo Horticultural Society. 


bring these men back to organized civilized society so quickly.as the sight of 
beautiful flowers and the multiplication of gardens. I know nothing that will 
repatriate men so quickly as these two things. 

School gardens also contribute to national prosperity. We know that the 
cost of vegetables in exceedingly high. It is nothing but right that the children 
should be taught to play their part in national prosperity. 

Moreover, their examples are contagious. They spread to the cultivation 
of backyard gardens. The public school is the first line of defence, and the 
battles of to-morrow are being won in the schools of to-day. The children who 
are instructed are the trustees of posterity, and will be the defenders of future 
civilization. Jf we closed up the public schools of the country for but eight 
years, there would be safety for neither life nor property. Bolshevism would 
reign in this country as anarchy reigns in Russia to-day, and the only safety 
we have for the maintenance of law and the sovereignty of our Constitution is the 
development of the intellect of our rising generation. 

We know that boys are bundles of activity, and this activity should be 
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intelligently directed. The garden furnishes the opportunity. There is no country 
to-day—unless it be, perhaps, the United States—where the people are so ex- 
travagant as we are. The Government is now circularizing the communities to 
teach the problem of thrift to our children in the public schools, because they 
will be the future financiers of this country. 

These gardens dignify labor; they teach industry; they teach that the child 
should contribute some service to his community and fatherland and above all 
they teach him to be patriotic to the highest interests of the land of his birth. 

We have already learned that there is an increase*in juvenile crime in other 
parts. I do not think we have this in St. ‘Thomas. If the school gardens were 
made an integral part of every school we would be reasonably justified in looking 
in a very few years for a reduction of juvenile crime. Prisons emptied, police 
staffs reduced, pauperism abolished and fewer community parasites. 

Re ws educational value: 1t furnishes opportunity for observation and ex- 
perimentation. It is a sad commentary on our schools that very little oppor- 
tunity has been given to the children to develop the spirit of experimentation 
or cultivate the faculty of observation. We have very few Marconis and still 
fewer Edisons and Bells; may we not look for the reason in the very fact that 
our children have graduated from the public schools without having had any 
opportunity at all for experimenting and observation. In school gardens, oppor- 
tunity is furnished to every child to develop a spirit of investigation. 

Then, too, they furnish opportunity, as nothing else can, for the accuracy 
of observation. They constitute the outdoor laboratory for the study of physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology and nature study. Excellent opportunities for train- 
ing in practical arithmetic are furnished. 

Occupations cease to be educative when they turn out to be profitable. A 
man working in a shop, as soon as he has learned the mastery of his occupation, 
makes no further progress. But for the child in the school garden, there is 
continual progress. Climatic conditions change, there may be too much or too 
little rain. We have more heat to contend with, or we have less heat. New 
problems arise continually. They give opportunities, as nothing can, for the 
formation of good habits. God pity the child who leaves the school to-day without 
having good habits impressed upon his mind. Someone has said, “ Sow a thought 
and you reap an act; sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you 
reap a character; sow a character and you reap a destiny; sow a destiny and you 


reap an eternity.” And it also gives opportunity, as nothing else can, to teach 


a boy that as he sows, so shall he reap. 

It establishes the intimate connection between cause and effect, and shows 
in practical circumstances the meaning of discipline of consequences. He is taught 
that he cannot gather figs off thorns nor grapes off thistles, and what a man sows 
that shall he also reap. The spirit of co-operation and team play so necessary 
in civic life are developed. . 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. By sacrifice and earnestness 
alone can efficiency be realized. The allied front, from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land, was no stronger than its weakest trench. 

In addition to establishing the necessity of working with nature and igiowite 
her laws and phenomena it ‘develops the spirit of ownership, the keenness of 
competition, and awakens and arouses ambition. To-day Russia and other countries 
are ripe with anarchy. That country alone is safe where the people own their 
property. A country is in constant peril where the spirit of ownerships i is absent. 
We want to develop as much as we can in the minds of the rising generation the 
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spirit of ownership. We do not fear to-day Bolshevism or anarchy in this country, 
because eighty per cent. of the people own their own homes. Were we like Russia 
or Ireland, we would rise in the morning trembling, not knowing what the day 
was to bring forth. But on account of personal ownership in this country there 
is no fear of Bolshevism. 

Let me also call to your attention the fact that it teaches one of the funda- 
mental principles of civilization—that each child should contribute towards his 
own support. When this. is thoroughly impressed on his mind there will be 
fewer human parasites in civilized society. 

Reverence and modesty are taught, as fo one, particularly a child in the 
formative years of his existence, can go into the garden and look at a beautiful 
flower, no matter of what kind, without having his whole character changed 
and destiny shaped. He sees what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue. 
He learns to look up through nature to nature’s God. He sees in the seed he 
sows the promise of the resurrection and the emblem of immortality. 

This Horticultural Association cannot be better employed than in calling 
the attention of the communities at home to the necessity and duty of looking after 
those children whose fathers now repose in France, and it seems to me that we 
have an obligation—not transferable of seeing that they are taught the funda- 
mentals of education and the rudiments of making their own ving? tt; on 
returning, our Canadian soldiers find that you and I are just as selfish and 
indifferent and pleasure seeking as we were in the days when they left in 1914 
to fight our battles, they can only have one conclusion, and that is that the 
boys who drenched the trenches with their blood did so in vain; or if on returning, 
they see that you and I.take no more interest in their children than we did 
in the days before they left, if they find us sighing for the flesh pots of egypt, 
their one conclusion can only be, that their sacrifices have been made for no 
purpose. No sacrifice on our part however great can discharge the debt we owe 
to the little child whose hero father sleeps beneath one of the crosses in France 
of the poppies in Flanders: 


For how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

* For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods. 


HOW TO FINANCE A HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dr. F. E. BenNetT?T, St. THomaAs. 


The subject selected for me to deal with is as noted above, but may I pe 
permitted to change the wording to “Things We do Which Bring Finances to 
Our Society.” The secret of the whole situation could be summed up in two 
words, make good. Our experience in St. Thomas is that when tangible results 
are shown it is comparatively easy to get money for necessary expenditures. 
This may seem like the American maxim, “look prosperous if you want to be 
prosperous,” and in a way it does apply to horticultural work. Well do I remem- 
ber the first boulevard beds our Society planted on a prominent street paralleling 
an international railroad. This was some ten years ago. They were crude diamond 
shaped beds surrounded by wire netting for protection and labelled, “ Planted by the 
St. Thomas Horticultural Society. Kindly protect.” But crude as they were, 
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they immediately won recognition in a most practical way—a large increase in 
membership. From that time on the boulevard beds have increased, until to-day 
nearly every street with a suitable boulevard for beds has its share of beauty 
spots. But let me assure you that protection for flower beds is not necessary; 
once the people of a community realize that the beds are planted there for their 
benefit they assume the position of protectors. As membership increased and 
finances increased proportionately, bigger problems were tackled and the more 
work done, the easier it was to get money. | 

In commencing this line of improvement I would start somewhere where it 
is easy to get quick results with minimum expenditure, a place where people will 
readily see the improvement on old conditions. Very few Societies are favored 
as the St. Thomas Society which receives several thousand plants yearly from the 
city’s own greenhouses, but where plants have to be purchased it might be better 
to plant perennials or annuals which can be grown from seed at very small cost. 

Gradually our work widened in its scope, and we began to make educational 
collections of rare shrubs, planting trees of perennials and roses and bulbs in 
our public works, at times making the planting a public affair or an historical 
event, such as planting a royal oak by His Excellency the Duke of Connaught 
some five years ago, and during the past season by His Excellency the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

-The educational collections consisted in part of 150 varieties of Irish roses, 
125 varieties of tulips, 60 varieties of lilacs, 150 varieties of paonies, and many 
other collections of note, part of these collections being donated by private citizens. 
Thousands of people visited these collections during the blooming season, and 
from the names which are attached select their favorites. This encourages them 
to grow only the best varieties in their own garden. Competition naturally springs 
up among local growers and through the generosity of a local merchant his 
beautiful store windows are at all times available to our members for display pur- 
poses. Every variety of flower shown is properly named and classified. This 
gradually leads to a great demand for the rarer, newer and better things whether 
in roses or gladioli or bulbs until to-day our purchasing power is as good and in 
some cases better than that of the large dealers. You will wonder why I say better. 
Take the case of a gladiolus grower for instance, one who Hybridizes. He puts on 
the market a magnificent new variety say General Pershing or Giant White. He 
sends to the wholesale and retail dealers his offerings for the season. The buyer 
selects mixed Mrs. France’s King, Glory of Holland, or a few other well known 
varieties and the same old list is offered year after year. He says he has not time to 
educate the customer up to a higher standard and here is where our society excels. 
Citing this years offerings for example, over 70 varieties of the finest and newest 
creations of America’s foremost hybridists of gladioli were purchased. The same 
thing can be said of roses, of pxonies, of tulips and other flowers and with these 
plants and bulbs bought 5 Wee quantities at advantageous prices and given 
as options and sold to our members one does not wonder that with these splendid 
advantages a large membership is attained. In the sales a small profit is always 
made which increases our working capital. A well spent portion of this capital is 
devoted to daily advertising, daily change of advertisement, is made, one day 
appealing for members, another day describing an option, another advertising a 
lecture and so on. Experience has shown that pyblicity is the secret of success. 

- Believing as we do in the gospel of flowers we have tried to spread the message 
by out-of-town exhibits such as at Toronto Exhibition and London Fair in co- 
operating with nearby societies at their flower show, by assisting in organizing 
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other societies either personally, or by correspondence, until to-day practically every 
town or village in South-western Ontario boasts of a prosperous Society and 
naturally St. Thomas is referred to as the centre of things floral, and instead 
of being known as the railway city which might lead one to think of noise and 
smoke it is now better known as the flower city wherein it is good to live. We 
have the unanimous support of our City Council, Board of Trade, Trades and 
Labor Council, in fact, of every organization within our limits who believe in a 
prettier, healthier and better St. Thomas—support, too, of the practical kind, 
financial. Last year one improvement alone cost us $2,000, that is the reclaiming 
of the waste area known as the M. C. R. Park. To-day it is a real park as you 
will see from these views. The M. C. R. donates $500 per year towards its 
maintenance. ‘To meet this and other heavy expenditures a subscription list was 
circulated and over $1,000 was raised principally from private subscriptions of 
from five to twenty-five dollars. The City Council have gradually raised their 
annual donation from $150 to $1,000. Another important feature of our work that 
has made a host of friends is the distribution of bouquets to the hospitals, to 
churches and to prominent visitors, the bloom in winter being secured from 
the municipal greenhouse and in summer from planting of our own stock. 

Street improvements in several instances have been aided considerably by 
our Society and property values in the immediate proximity have been very much 
enhanced. Conservation of street sweepings, leaves and stable manure is practiced 
by our Society and large piles are stored up each season to rot and be used either 
by our Society on public beds or sold to our members to aid in greater production 
with all the advantages offered to our members, and these advantages are ever 
increasing. Our membership has grown during the past ten years from 125 to as 
high as 1,425, but with the big drive planned for Jan. 27-31, a minimum member- 
ship of 3,000 is expected; and there is no reason why every Horticultural Society 
in Ontario could not do likewise. A few figures showing the chief items of 
receipts during 1918 might not be amiss: Legislative grants, $800; City of St. 
Thomas grants in cash and flowers, $1,000; M. C. R. grant, $500; Board of 
Trade grant, $100; sundry donations, $730; membership fees, nearly $1,000; 
sales of roses, bulbs, etc., $3,364; and sundry other items, totalling $8,200. 

The principal disbursements were wages paid on upkeep of boulevard beds 
and park work $3,065, for nursery stock, bulbs, duty and shipping thereon $4,300, 
and with shows, periodicals, etc., totalling $8,200. 

I have tried to tell some of the things we have done that pleased the public 
who have shown their pleasure by giving unstintingly and as I said in the begin- 
ning the secret of it all is making good. 


—— 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


V. A. Stnozarr, M.L:A., Trpusonpvura. 


It may appear rather a paradox that a lawyer should appear to represent tthe 
rural communities in a horticultural sense. But I have practised among farmers 
for over twenty years, and sometimes, perhaps, the man from outside has a truer 
vision of the requirements of a particular class than the class themselves. For 
instance, you send for a doctor to find out what is the matter with you instead 
of taking your own feelings as a guide. 
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It is a great pleasure for us horticulturists that we can once more think of 
flowers without having any reflections cast upon us that we are not paying any 
attention to the more important things, such as have engrossed us in the last 
four years. We have been just a little afraid to express ourselves along flori- 
cultural lines. We have devoted our energies more along greater production lines, 
and they have done their part in a good way. But I must confess myself that 1 
am glad to be able to go back again to the growing of flowers without feeling that 
I have to apologize for doing it. | 

We should not have been ashamed of our love of flowers. There is no better 
welcome home that we can give to the boys than to show them that we have a 
country that is beautiful. The boys that are coming back are coming back different 
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from the boys who went away. These boys probably have seen some of the finest 
gardens in England and France—and there are no finer in the world—and they 
will come back with a broader vision of what gardens ought to be. We as horti- 
culturists must live up to these visions of our soldier boys. : 

They are not the only ones in the community who will feel dissatisfied with 
present conditions. The farming community is also dissatisfied. You see the 
outgrowth of that in Farmers’ Asociations and various movements which are 
attracting a great deal of attention in various parts of the country at the present 
time. Various means are taken to try and meet them. The farmer thinks his 
life is one of the hardest, most disagreeable and monotonous, his work the least 
paid of any class in the community—in fact, what you might call an unlovely life. 
Now, that may be true in some ways, but there is help for this along the lines 
of making his life more lovely in external affairs at any rate. The Horticultural 
Society should play a very important part. 
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You know the Rural Community Movement which has been going on through- 
out the country in the last year or two, which is intended to give a community 
life to the farmer and to make his life a better and a broader life. Now we 
can implement that movement very extensively and very fully if we put our 
minds to it as Horticultural Societies. I cannot see why there should be any 
difference between our country and England, for instance. You know in going 
through England that the most beautiful part of it is the country, that the most 
attractive parts are the lanes and roads of old England with their hedges and 
parks, their beautiful lawns and flower gardens, and country life is in the old 
land considered the most desirable of all lives. The country gentleman is the 
man looked up to and whose life is most desired. The city man tries to have 
his home in the country, to be surrounded by country things. 

We have just as good a climate, in fact better, because in England they 
have to grow their grapes and fruit nes glass, while we can grow ours outside 
in profusion. There was a time in this country’s history in the pioneer days 
when a farmer had to cut his way through the woods, and when he got home at 
night he did not care whether he had a front garden or anything else but bed, 
and about the only gardens in those days were.a few geraniums in cracked pots 
that a few beauty-loving farmers’ wives grew. But those days are past. It is 
not a lack of money or advantages that is keeping back the farmer from having 
beautiful surroundings. You know there are none at the present time in the com- 
munity who are spending more money upon their buildings, their barns, improved 
machinery, installing all kinds of modern implements, everything of the kind which 
goes to make up the money-making section of the farm. In the County of Oxford, 
which we think is the banner district of the Province, the farmers are right up- 
to-date. They have model electric light plants costing $400 and $500 where they 
ean’t get the Hydro. No class is buying more freely of furniture, pianos and 
musical instruments. You see just as fine homes erected throughout the country 
as in the cities. But when you come to the external decorations there is something 
lacking, and it seems it is our place to try and help fill that. You will see a 
magnificent house with grass growing in tufts around it-—a big place that might 
be a lawn—but absolutely no decoration of any kind. The house is not a home, 
simply a cold, uninviting house. Possibly the next farm may have a small 
cottage, with some ponies and tulips in the spring, some climbing roses, 
hydrangeas, and so on, which make a home of the cottage. 

When you consider the advantages which the people in the country have as 
compared with those in the town you wonder why that state of affairs should be, 
because in the town or city, in order to indulge our gardening hobby, we probably 
pay from $500 to $50,000 an acre, as the case may be, according to location. 
On the farm the best farming land probably does not sell for more than $100 
or $125 an-acre. There is an abundance of land. Every house in the country 
has sufficient land around it to make a garden. A farmer could have an acre’ 
or half an acre of garden and still have sufficient land to work for farm crops. 

Then think of the difference in the soil. We in the towns and cities probably 
start to make our garden on the sand that we threw out of our basements when 
we built our houses, whereas on the farm the humus is gathered from farming 
operations for fifty or sixty years. In the city and town we are starved for 
fertilizer, whereas on the farm it is right at hand, the best in the world. 

When you think of our stunted yards and think of the way the farmer’s 
house is set back from the road perhaps 100 yards, you can just figure ia your 
mind’s eye how that place can be fixed up. How you could have a drive up 
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through stately spruce or flowering shrubs, or a walk of perennials, and you 
can see what a difference it would make to have that farm decorated as a 
man in the town would have it done. 

The most profitable investment a farmer could make would be to decorate 
his farm and put -it in proper condition to attract the eye. Possibly his soil 
may not be as productive as that of his neighbor, but I guarantee the man who 
has the attractive yard would have the first chance to sell. 

Those are things which ought in some way to be drawn to the attention of 
the agricultural community. As a class they are rather suspicious of your trying 
to do her good. I have been at some meetings with the rural community move- 
ment, and I have found a great scarcity of farmers there. I found the town 
or village people where the reaae was being held came out and were interested, 
but you seldom found that the farmer was there. He will not be patronized. He 
feels he is as good as anyone in the community. And rightly so. So it is a 
thing that has to be handled with kid gloves. We have to meet the farmer and 
let him understand that our interest in helping him is genuine and not at all 
actuated from any desire to patronize. 

To me it seems that one of the reasons for the scarcity of farm labor is the 
fact that the homes have not been as attractive in many cases as they should be. 
I don’t believe you could drive a boy away from the attractive home if there 
is,room for him to stay. I believe one of the best ways to keep the boys on the 
farm is to have attractive surroundings to the home. There are very few advantages 
that we have in the town that they can’t have in the country. Electric light, 
nearly everything we can think of except the closer relationship we have in the 
cities and towns are there. 

About suggestions as to how we can help. Horticultural Societies have not 
done their duty in respect to the farming community. There are 225,000 farmers 
in Ontario. It is not necessary to ask how many farmer members our Societies 
have. I don’t know, but I would hazard the opinion that ‘there are not 500 
members in the 19,000 or 20,000 that we have. In St. Thomas, 80 per cent. 
of the farmers around St. Thomas, when asked, signified their willingness to 
join. So that if there is a melanie there, the trouble must be on our side 
in not getting in touch with ean and trying to interest them in the work of 
the Societies in town. I know they are interested, as I have talked with them, 
and I know the farmers come in and make creditable exhibits at our exhibition. 
I have in mind a farmer on the Ingersoll Road who comes in and competes for 
our prizes, and he gets 99 out of 100, and you would pick out his farm as the 
best and finest on that road. The leptin in front and the buildings present an 
up-to-date appearance and attract anybody’s eye. .I have had Pena: come in, 
many of them, to get tulip and other bulbs from the Horticultural Societies. I 
have never charged them more than members. I feel any kind of work we can 
do to cultivate a love of flowers is well repaid. I have had them come and ask 
what kinds of shrubs to put in. It is easy for us to put them right in this and 
show them where they can improve their farms at little expense and make a 
wonderful difference in their appearance. 

We have not done that to the fullest extent to which we can go, and useful 
work can be done by every Horticultural Society with the farmers adjoining the 
towns, and if you once get the good work started it will continue to develop. 

We should encourage, as a general body here and in local bodies, the organiza- 
tion of Farmers’ Horticultural Societies. I had that object in view when I 
brought the Bill into the House and they now have the right to form a Horti- 
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cultural Society in a township with 25 members, and I had the pleasure of 
being present at the preliminary meeting of the only society formed under the 
amendment—South Norwich—just outside of our corporation. 

The war has been somewhat of a damper on this work, but there is now 
no reason why every township should not have a Horticultural Society. 

We have the Minister with us to-night and I would hke to take the oppor- 
tunity to say a few things that I think the Department might do. Ontario has 
an Agricultural College in which there are a great many professors, but so far 
as I know, there is not much attention paid to instructing the young farmers 
how to beautify their buildings. Every student should have a knowledge of this. 

In Oxford and every other county there is a District Representative, and 
they come in touch with the farmers all over the country. We have a man in 
our county who is fond of flowers and who is prepared to help out in every 
particular. I think other representatives will probably be the same. 

A letter from the Department asking those District Representatives to devote 
some attention to this subject would also do good. 

There is at Guelph a landscape gardener, Mr. Tomlinson, who is also here 
to-night. I understand his work consists largely in making plans for public 
schools. His services could be more widely used among the farmers by preparing 
plans of ordinary farm premises which would be helpful in the general lay ut of a 
garden and lawn, and his services could in that way be much more made use of 
throughout the farming community than they are. Model farms in the way of 
external decorations could be established in every community so that farmers 
could get an idea how to put their farm yards in a proper landscape condition, 
adding very much to country beauty. It would be of inestimable service to the 
community to have some man’s farm laid out in this way. 

I think also that the Department of Education could use their public schools 
for the purpose of helping in this work. In the Rural Community Movement 
it is expected that the school house will form the centre or the nucleus for the 
rural community life. I know they have their garden parties there throughout 
the summer, their school and political meetings, and it is in most communities 
the centre of that community. It seems to me that. nothing is easier than to 
have the schools encouraged to put in a lawn, beautify their grounds, plant 
flowers and shrubs, and especially bulbs that will bloom in the spring and fall 
when the school is going on. If you get the schools, you get the young men 
and the girls who are willing to learn, and you start your movement in the 
right place. | 

The District Representative could also do much through the School Fairs, 
where the children are taught to grow grain and vegetables. Very little attention 
is given there to the growing of flowers, or the giving of prizes for sketches of 
home decoration. An immense amount can be done with the girls and boys in the 
tural communities in that way. 

There is one other way, that is advertising. The Department can afford 
to spend some money for advertising through the Agricultural papers. We should 
“have articles running through the various agricultural papers which circulate 
among 20,000 and 30,000 subscribers each. An immense amount of good could 
be done by spending a little money in advertising showing the farmers how they 
can get bulbs and shrubs. 

Tur CHarrman: I was struck by one thing the last speaker said, and that 
is of the number of farmers who came to him at Tillsonburg. We have one 
member in the Toronto Horticultural Society who has always lived on the farm. . 
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He comes in thirty miles and takes away any prizes he feels like. He brings 
in not flowers but wagon loads of stuff, not for competition, but just to make 
the show look fine. | 


ADDRESS. 


Hon. Gro. 8S. Henry, Minister or AGRICULTURE, 


I came into the building this evening with more or less timidity. I did not 
know very much of the organization, and I imagined that I was coming into a 
gathering where the faces would be practically all new to me, and consequently, 
that I would not feel so much at home as if I were talking to an audience where I 


Pergola, Sir Edmund Osler’s grounds. 


had some acquaintances. But the first man who met me at the door was a promi- 
nent citizen in my own riding, and then I looked around and the more I looked the 
more friends I saw. . 

All that Mr. Sinclair has said is quite true, but I think you all appreciate that 
we live in a very sparsely settled province, that the average man on the farm has 
too much land, and when he feels that he can’t get over his fields properly it is 
not to be expected that ‘he will take very much interest in his home plot and the 
surroundings of the home itself. It is quite a natural consequence of the conditions 
under which we live. But it is our ambition to overcome this apathy on the part 
of the average man on the farm. Everything must be done to make the farmers’ 
home life as nearly what you would find it in larger centres as possible. We 
are moving rapidly. We have the rural telephone which puts him practically 
on the same footing as far as telephone service is concerned, with those in the 
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centres. We have rural mail delivery throughout the more populous settled portions 
of the provinces. Now we are launching out on the improvement of highways. We 
are going to revolutionize conditions on the farm. 

Not only that, we are working directly on the home. We are, through the school 
fair in connection with the Education Department, going to revolutionize the view- 
point of the rural population of this province. In a generation there will be an 
entire change—the boys and girls who go to school now are appreciating, as none 
of their fathers and mothers did, the beauties of nature and the advantages that 
come to the average one who is born in a rural community. Through our school 
fairs the boy and girl are having an insight into nature in all its phases, as has 
never been done until the present time. 

It is our ambition to develop agricultural training in the schools. It has been 
the ambition of our educationists since the time of Dr. Ryerson, for agricultural 
text books to be used in the public schools. But they do not seem to have met the 
condition, and I am pleased to know that the idea of agricultural, special agricul- 
tural training, technical training you may say, for the rural schools is rapidly 
increasing. There were no less in this last year than 1,000 schools in the province 
in which classes were carried on in agriculture, and of those classes about 600 or 
700 of the teachers received special training in the short courses at Guelph which 
have been carried on for the last few years. A very encouraging sign this last 
season, was that we had between 400 and 500 teachers attending this short 
summer course. These are all lines along which we are proceeding, and it is 
natural that Horticulture should be included in them. I quite appreciate what 
our Mr. Sinclair says, about extending the work and keeping before the average man 
or woman the desirability of spending a little of their leisure time in beautifying 
the home. 

With regard to a movement which is under way for a memorial to those brave 
lads who will not come*home and also for the beautifying of our province for those 
who do, I have had several communications this last few weeks with regard to 
bringing over seeds of the Flanders poppies to perpetuate the flower here. The 
Flanders poppy will last as long as the poem of the late Dr. John McCrae, which 
we must appreciate as a classic, and consequently the poppy of Flanders fields will 
always be remembered. It was a natural inspiration to the average person to think 
that they would like to introduce the poppy from Flanders field into Canada. As 
I desired to have the best information available I asked the Professor of Botany 
at the Ontario Agricultural College for a report on the matter, which is as follows: 

“Varieties of the European poppy have been many times introduced into 
Canada and grown in gardens. ‘So far as I am aware there are no records of poppies 
having escaped from cultivation and become troublesome as weeds in cultivated 
fields in Ontario. This fact, however, does not make it safe for us to assume that 
the poppy might not become a weed in Ontario if it were introduced wholesale by 
various patriotic committees throughout the Province. 

“Tn England and Europe the poppy is one of the common weeds of grain fields. 
Prof. Percival, Professor of Botany of the South-eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
England, writes as follows concerning the poppy: The seeds of the poppy are small 
and many of them lie dormant in the soil for several years, springing up whenever 
the season is favorable. On this account poppies are difficult to abolish completely 
when once allowed to seed. 

“In view of the fact that the poppy is such a common weed in grain fields in 
Europe and that the seeds have considerable vitality and will remain dormant in 

4 is. 
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the ground for several years, it seems to me that there would be considerable risk 
that the poppy might become a troublesome weed in Ontario if it were introduced 
wholesale for patriotic purposes.” 

You will see by this that the plant is not a very desirable one from the culti- 
vation standpoint. It is inclined to spread and take possession of the soil. 

In regard to that memorial, possibly you look on your Society as one dealing 
with flowers, but I know that you appreciate that the planting of trees is kin to 
your operations as an organization. It has been suggested in the 'States—I under- 
stand it is taken up quite enthusiastically in some sections—that one of the best 
forms of a memorial is the planting of trees. We want in every part of the province 
to commemorate in some way the boys who went from any particular centre, and 
it occurs to me that there is nothing we can do as a people that will fill the position 
as much as planting trees in squares in our church yards, in our school yards— 
memorial trees to the boys who will not come back. And then the idea can be 
extended in various ways—planting along highways. I understand one of the 
States of the Union has undertaken to-plant along both sides of a highway for 
400 miles as a memorial of the work that the boys in that state did. It will be 
an immense inspiration to the boys and girls who are growing up if they can have 
something that they can point to as a memorial and recognize that they in their 
community were represented in the war and are represented in the graves of 
Flanders. This is an idea I am throwing out to you for your consideration. The 
avenues along which you can work could scarcely be enumerated. And all I can 
say as a member of the Government is that we will enthusiastically support you 
in anything that you can do to beautify our fair Province. We have one of the 
most richly endowed tracts of country in the world and possibly we do not appre- 
ciate it. We are going to appreciate it from now on more than we have ever done. 
We as a people are lacking in appreciation of ourselves. We had not any idea of 
what our boys who went overseas would do for us, but they have written the name 
of Canada and Ontario large on the map. That is an indication of what we in 
Canada can do. We have the initiative. Our country adapts itself to individual 
action more, perhaps, than any of the old European countries do, and that is where 
we expressed ourselves through our boys. This afternoon I had an illustration. 
In crossing the Canal Du Noir which was necessary for the capture of Cambrai, 
our boys were on the left; on their right were the British Tommies, and it was left 
with the initiative of each Army corps to make their way across the canal. The 
British Tommies had the idea of making mats out of straw and piling them on 
wood, and making a kind of raft to carry them across. This was a tedious operation 
and took a long time, and many men were lost. The Canadian boys drove several 
of the British tanks—first one in and down, then another over top, and they had 
a bridge across the canal in a few hours. That is an illustration of what we can 
do with initiative. What the boys did we can do as a people, as communities. We 
have the initiative, and we ought to have the spirit to do more for our communities, 
to improve our home surroundings in the rural parts of the province particularly, 
so that we can keep our population on the farms and invite more back to them. 
We are going to try to perfect conditions on the farms, so that the people will 
tend that way, more than they have done in the past generation. It is a big task, 
but a worthy object. 

Rev. A. H. Scorr: Before the Minister of Agriculture, who is paying us 
to-night his first visit, retires, from this place, I would like to express to him our 
gratitude for his presence here this evening. It has been my privilege and pleasure 
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for quite a number of years now to listen to the heads of the Department of Agri- 
culture on our annual occasions. We have had occasion to go to these Ministers 
when outsiders thought that we were begging. We have brought intelligence with 
us in making these requests, and we have approached the Minister of Agriculture 
in days gone by in a large way, and there has been no Minister in my recollection 
who up to the present time has not met us in a cordial, and large way, and it is 
to me a great delight to-night to hear the Hon. Mr. Henry make reference to two 
things, particularly when he says to us that there is an absence of appreciation on 
the part of the inhabitants of the development and beauty of Ontario. That word 
from him should be spread broadcast, and we should try, in so far as our influence 
goes, to spread the gospel from the north to the south and from Port Arthur to 
my native Glengarry, that we have here in Ontario one of the most favored portions 
of the earth upon which the sun of the heavens shines. 

I am glad in the next place, to hear him say that he comes as our friend. We 
want to be friends in this Association, of the Department of Agriculture, and we 
want the Minister of Agriculture to feel that we are his friends, and we hope for 
him in his new position a distinguished career, and, while it lasts, that there may 
be glory, agriculturally, horticulturally and glory in every other way, pertaining 
to his administration. I therefore have great pleasure in moving in this formal 

way, that this Association express appreciation of the visit and of the words of the 
Hon. The Minister of Agriculture to-night, and hope for good things to be the 
outcome of his first address to us. 

Wm. Harrry: I take very much pleasure in seconding that motion. Carried. 


SURROUNDINGS OF THE HOME. 
Tuomas ADAMS, CoNSERVATION Commission, OTtTawa.  (Lllustrated.) 


The unit of the city or town is the home. Town planning has to do with all 
the elements in the growth of a city of which the home is the most important. The 
home has to be linked up with the factory by means of facilities for transportation 
so as to provide means of livelihood for the family. There have also to be facilities 
for marketing products and for all the intricate ramifications of trade and industry. 
The three main things which combine to make the city are its industries, its means 
of transportation and its homes. 

We can plan a city so as*to secure the greatest efficiency, but we do-not plan 
them. By letting them grow anyhow we may secure efficiency, but that is by 
accident and not by design. As there are vested interests in existence which thrive 
on inefficiency and which are very powerful, the difficulties of getting improvements 
are considerable. I have said that the home is one of the chief elements in the city 
or town. It is there that we have the nursery in which we develop the men and 
women who are the chief factors in industry. The successful country is not the 
most prolific in population, but the one which has the highest quality of population. 
To get a high quality in our citizenship we need to have good homes, and to get 
good homes, we should have beautiful surroundings. Why should the poorest citizen 
not have a beautiful home? Poverty should be no barrier to it and the only excuse 
in our democratic country for bad home conditions should be the defects of the 
individual over which we have no control. In the surroundings of the home the 
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chief defects are, however, not with the individual but with our social organization. 
The individual may be responsible for a dirty room, broken plaster or for neglect 
of sanitary fittings within the house. But the things that are most wanting in our 
poorest homes in Canadian cities and towns are the things which the public should _ 
provide and which they have neglected to provide. The individual is hampered 


Garden path, 


in securing a sufficient garden space by reason of the expense of acquiring land 
under the present system of development. He cannot get the quantity of land in 
Canada which he can put to profitable use but only the quantity which he can pay 
for at a high price. He is not responsible in cases where water is not laid out to 
his home and where, as in thousands of cases, the woman of the household has to 
get water from a tap in the open, under our difficult climatic conditions. He is 
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not responsible for slops .and other foul drainage being permitted to go on the 
street for want of sewers; or for defective construction of his building, or for lack 
of adequate sanitary fittings as a ‘preliminary condition of occupancy—these, and 
other things, are matters which can only be controlled by the public. The cases in 
which they have been provided and then abused are probably comparatively few 
and yet, one of the principal excuses for not providing them is that will be abused. 

To get improved surroundings in our homes in Canada we must plan our cities. 
In planning our cities we must have regard to the provision of open spaces for 
public parks and playgrounds which in that town must be properly linked up with 
the factory and the home and not too remote from either. We must also provide 
garden space and educate the worker to make his home beautiful in its immediate 
environment. Our Canadian workers’ homes are less defective on the whole, how- 
ever simple and inexpensive they may be than is their surroundings. Personally, 
I would prefer the simplest wooden dwelling with plenty of light, air, garden space, 
good water supply in the dwelling and good sanitary arrangements, rather than 
the finest structure without these necessities. 

Professor Marshall in his “ Economics of Industry ” says that there are neces- 
sities for efficiency as well as necessities for existence. A wholesome and pleasant 
home is a necessity for efficiency, if not for existence. We have long passed the 
day of regarding it as a mere place of shelter. As a matter of fact however perfect 
our educational system, the home is the chief centre of education, and the mother 
the chief educator. By this we surely do not mean the structure called ‘a house’; 
surely it implies that the surroundings of the house are an important part of the 
home. It is in the virtue of the family life that the chief beauty of the home is 
to be found, but family virtue can only grow in an environment where natural 
beauty is permitted to enter. The statement that all these thinge depend on the 
innate qualities of the individual is as one-sided as the contrary statement that 
environment is everything. The one is essential to the other. 

In the improvement of the surroundings of the home the horticultural societies 
are playing a great part and probably Ontario is doing more wonderful things in 
this connection than any other community of its size. J have neither seen nor 
heard of any communities in Europe, or America, that have obtained such wonder- 
ful results from voluntary organization as the horticultural societies of some of 
our Canadian towns. Incidentally, it is worth noticing that in this matter, as in 
so many others, it is the small town that is most successful. The future of Canada 
depends on the small towns, and our efforts should be directed towards increasing 
them rather than adding to already overgrown cities. In the small town, children 
can grow up without being.divorced from nature, and the slum has no excuse to 
exist. 5 


Tz CONSTITUENTS OF THE Home. 


The constituents of the home are three in number: (1) the site, comprising 
the land upon which the building is erected and the garden space surrounding it; 
(2) the local improvements, comprising the pavement, sidewalk and such public 
services as sewer, water main, etc.; (3) the dwelling or structure. 

In considering the surroundings of the home we have to give special attention 
to the first two, and these are matters which are controlled by public policies rather 
than by questions over which the individual has any power. However small the 
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garden space provided, there is, of course, opportunity for improvement by means 
of the horticultural societies, but the real encouragement on any extensive scale can 
only follow from provision of having liberal spaces provided for gardens around 
the dwellings. Members of horticultural societies do not require to be informed 
that the excuse that is often given for withholding land from a workers’ dwelling, 
namely, that he has not time to cultivate the land and is not inclined to do so if 
he had time is, as a whole, untrue. If the opportunity is given, the land will be | 
cultivated subject only to proper leadership and stimulus through horticultural 
societies. We cannot expect gardens to be cultivated where houses are erected on 
marshes which are not drained of their surface water or which are only rendered 
dry by having three feet of garbage dumped upon them as the means of creating 
the foundation for the dwelling. We can not expect to see gardens cultivated and 
used in remote and isolated subdivisions where there is no means of co-operation, 
no stimulus to pride and where long hours have to be spent in travelling to and 
from the city. In regard to the details of planting and beautifying the surroundings 
of our homes, there is ample ability, intelligence and experience available in every 
city and town. What J am pleading for is that we want the underlying conditions 
to utilize these things. The portion of the home that is subject to town planning 
consists of everything to do with the land and local improvements, as well as the 
question of the space surrounding it. To get gardens a proper size, to get pleasant 
means of approach, to get proper and conveniently situated parks, to get less money 
wasted on unnecessary local improvements we must have town planning schemes 
prepared in connection with all new development in our cities. 

Our avenues of trees are growing up without the care of experts. Our trees 
require more care to be given to them, whether in our streets or in our parks. We 
need to study our systems of planting more for the purpose of bringing out the 
beauty of the individual tree. We need also to impress upon the “man on the 
street? that trees are worth money and that beauty pays. The beauty of Paris, 
Edinburgh and other European cities has yielded enormous profits to generations 
of citizens in these places. In certain real estate developments large sums are 
spent to preserve trees as a matter of business. This is where real estate operators 
are dealing with large areas and are able to apply a proper system of planning. 
One thing that horticulturists should bear in mind is that the things in which they 
are most interested are not merely required to beautify our cities and towns but 
are essential to make a prosperous country and are necessary to secure economy 
in development. The room that is required surrounding the home to grow flowers 
is required to grow citizens in a healthy way, and healthy citizens are needed to 
build up our industrial welfare. The grass margins-along the streets and along 
the side of the car tracks reduce the dust which in itself is a producer of disease 
as well as discomfort, and the trees which we grow in our gardens and streets are 
essential in our climate; and we need to provide space for them, not because they 
are pretty to walk under but because of their necessity as shade. The horticulturist 
is therefore one of our constructive statesmen. He is building better than he knows. 
He is a great co-operator; for the strongest co-operative organizations are the 
horticultural societies. They are the strongest because sentiment is combined in 
them with enlightened self-interest. The co-operative principles of these societies 
should be applied to the organization of our cities and towns, and we need to pre- 
pare great co-operative plans in which the surroundings of the home will receive 
proper attention. Surely there is enough land in Canada to give everyone a garden 
who wants it. In all our cities there is also enough waste land comprising ravines 
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and hills which is adaptable only for parks and should be reserved for that purpose. 
In the placing of public buildings more regard will have to be paid to their sur- 
roundings as well as to the surroundings of the home. In all these matters we do 
not want to spend less on the things in the home that are needed for cleanliness, 
health and morals, but much of the ostentatious ornament that is used in building 
might well be left out and the money spent on more beautiful natural surroundings. 
We could even do with a little less asphalt and concrete if the home itself would 
be made better as a result. Some people would prefer to live in a hen-house rather 
than do without a concrete sidewalk. There are extremes in these matters that want 
to be avoided. 

I have not pictured to you the ideal home. The things I have talked about 
are things that are realizable under proper organization. The horticultural societies 
have already done one magnificent service to the citizens of Canada in that they 
have dispelled the notion that the people don’t want gardens and don’t love gardens 
when they get them. Their next service is to see that our cities and towns are 60 
planned that in their future development no worker will be without a garden who 
wants it. 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes has said, the education of a child begins 100 years 
before it is born. We educate the child of 100 years hence in the slums on the one 
hand, and the garden suburb on the other. Our weakness or strength will depend 
in the future on which kind of surroundings we have for the homes of to-day. 

Many of you are considering war memorials. See that they are placed and 
designed to add to the beauty of your towns. One I have seen has been erected 
on a beautiful park and obstructed the best view. The surroundings of memorials 
are as important as the design of the memorial itself. Do not erect a glorified 
tombstone, but something of refined beauty with nature and art combined. Nature 
is simple in its beauty. It is never vulgar and ostentatious. Its charm largely lies 
in its simplicity. It is the same with art. The beauty of nature, too, lies largely 
in its lights and shadows and the niceness of proportion. So it is with art. Let 
your monuments be not only an expression of your patriotism but add beauty and 
refinement to the surroundings of your children. 


JUDGING AMATEUR GARDENS AND VEGETABLES AT EXHIBITIONS. 
A. H. McLennan, VEGETABLE SPECIALIST, TORONTO. 


This subject is one that is not easy to deal with, as, up to the present time 
there has been no approved literature which would give all judges the same idea 
of the types of the various vegetables shown at an exhibition. This applies, of 
course, to the latter part of my subject more than to the former, although, in judg- 
ing vegetable gardens, we should have similar ideas in mind. 

In all judging work the idea that should be kept in mind by the judge is the 
final destination of all vegetables. This ultimate consumer is, in all cases, repre- 
sented by the housewife who buys the material for the household meals and prepares 
them. With most women in such a situation the first consideration is the getting 
of as much value for her money as possible. This is especially the case among the 
working people, who, after all, form a large proportion of our population. 
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Starting with this idea in mind and taking the subject as it divides itself 
naturally, our first thought should be given to the gardens. For this judging 1 


have made out a schedule of four points which appears to me to cover everything | 


connected with the work: 


1; -Appearance of the garden 7o25.00..5 ee 15 points 
2. ~ Condition: ofteroys.. s.0 2: eee one tee ee 5 points 
3. Freedom from disease and insect injury ............. 10 points 
4. Use madesbf and fie a ee, aay See tanees 20 points 


The first mentioned item would cover the cultivation of the crop; the amount 
of weeds and the general appearance of the crops as a whole. The garden should 
show freedom from weeds and have a mulch on top which would indicate that the 
cultivation had been thorough and well-timed throughout the season. The judging 
should not take place at one time but should be done in a series of three visits during 
the growing season ; say the middle of the months of June, July and August so that 
you would have a thorough idea of just what interest the owner had taken in 
producing first-class vegetables: The second point in reality is partially covered 
by the first. I mean. that the judge should make a more intimate inspection of 
each individual crop, noting how well each crop is growing and whether the plants 
had been properly spaced so that each individual will have every opportunity of 
becoming as perfect a specimen as possible. Freedom from disease and insect injury 
should be carefully noted, for if one is really interested in his garden work he must 
become fairly well acquainted with the various enemies that attack his growing 
crops. One cannot expect to grow fine specimens or get the most returns from 
his garden if disease and insects are allowed a free. hand, and, as a sure remedy 
is available for most of our garden troubles, there is no reason why the amateur 
gardener should have many of these in his garden. The fact is that he should show 
a cleaner garden, in this respect, than would the commercial man because his area 
is limited and everything is under his own eye, while the commercial has to depend 
largely on hired men who cannot be as much interested as he is, The last point, 
and to my mind the one which requires more careful noting than any of the other 
three, is the use made of the land by the gardener. Too many people who have a 
small garden think that one crop a year is all that a piece of ground should produce. 
This one point brings out whether the man is really a gardener because a man who 
grows more than one crop on a piece of ground in the season, showing that he is 


really studying what his land will produce and how the crops grow, is doing the 


most good to his fellow men. It is not the number of crops which are grown in a 
garden that count because one could grow very small quantities of a large number 
of varieties but the fact that the man is producing at least two crops in a season 
where the ordinary individual would only produce one. 

Turning to the second point in our subject the rule mentioned in the first 
part of my address should be applied most rigidly. I have attended many exhi- 
bitions throughout the Province in the last ten years; as well as in many parts of 
the United States, and it seems to be the general idea that size instead of quality 
should govern the awarding of the prizes. I was told a story this fall by one of 
the District Representatives concerning a boy exhibitor at one of the school fairs. 
This boy had been a consistent winner but this year fell down on one of his exhibits 
which was a class of beets. In speaking to the Representative after the prizes were 
awarded he said that it was his own fault that he had lost. When asked by what 
standard he chose his exhibit he said that he always noticed that his mother picked 
medium sized beets to cook and that the smaller sized ones were always the first 
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that were removed from the dish. This illustrates the point that all judges should 
keep in mind more fully than anything else. I would advise men in judging vege- 
tables in competition to keep in view four main points. 


EMSA DDEATANGE hiss oes ee ae ee Lg rob ge See BREA te 5 points 
OE ILO eee ees cae te wen ialecete tracks wie os Ria MP rae 10 points 
Soahreedom from disease and Injury <<. 5 saa cs ccs es .. 10 points 
AM MEPTUS Gat NIG Y otic rah ois tia nta CLINE ela as one nae oe elena Wise as 6 20. DOIRLS 


Taking these in order: The appearance of the entry as it catches your eye 
when you first look over the exhibit; the general cleanliness, evenness and size ; and 
the impression given you through the general appearance that the man really is 
taking an educational interest rather than considering simply the money value of 


Vegetable Garden, Craiglea. 


= 


the prize. Size has probably been a more debatable point than any other in judging 
all vegetables. Too many judges consider size more than quality. They forget 
that these vegetables are not intended for animal consumption but for human 
beings and that the rule will not apply to the latter. But few of them consider the 
well-known fact that most vegetables, after they have attained a certain size, begin 
to lose their quality and become to a certain extent unfitted for human food. There 
are, of course, a few exceptions and among the root crops parsnips should be judged 
by size to a large extent because when properly grown a large-sized parsnip is of 
higher quality than a small one if both are equally smooth. No specimens should 
be awarded a prize which show disease or injury unless there is a good reason for 
allowing such to pass. This last refers more especially to injury, as sometimes 
vegetables shipped by express have been injured through no fault of the exhibitor. 
‘The last section,-and to my mind the most important of all, is one which is con- 
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sidered the least in many cases. If everybody would remember that all is destined 
for human consumption there would be fewer mistakes made in exhibiting. The 
medium sized, smooth vegetable, free from injury and disease, fresh and dainty 
looking, one that attracts the eye of passers-by, one that we would desire for our 
own table is the one that in all cases should get the prize. Where more mistakes 
than usual are made is in judging of root crops and celery. All root crops should 
be smooth with no side roots showing, no sign of sunburn on top and with the 
exception of the parsnip should be medium in size. In regard to celery the valuable 
part of this plant is the heart. For that reason we should look there first of all to 
see that each specimen in the exhibit carries a large share of heart and that the 
stems are only medium in size, ribs close together and showing as much length 
of white as possible. 

I have tried in this small way to give you a few of the points that we should 
consider in judging, but my personal preference would be to have the specimens in 
front of you to show you exactly what I mean in each case. 


TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF NEW ONTARIO. 
R. WHoriey, Harneypury. 


To attempt to illustrate ten years in a few minutes is an impossible thing. 
New Ontario is more interesting than the average; by the man or woman living in 
Southern Ontario it is spoken of as the frozen North. 

Eleven years ago, making up my mind to try a new country, I decided to come 
to Canada. To my mind from Quebec to North Bay was to me, an English green- 
horn, a wilderness. On the 12th of May my friend and I left North Bay for 
Haileybury. At first it appeared to me to be a round about route. But it soon 
proved to be very interesting as the trees, rocks and lakes came in sight. As we 
neared Temagami they became more beautiful; this place is noted for fishing and 
visitors. On arriving at Cobalt the great silver camp came in sight, the appearance 
of which I have no time to dwell upon, but taking a bird’s eye view of the place to 
my mind it should have been called “ All Nations ” for such it is. 

Our next stop was Haileybury our destination. I was struck by the amount 
of mud at that time of the year. It was running in the bottom of the rig amongst 
our trunks. We had no friends and no home. Hotels and every place were full up. 
This was in the boom days. Hammers were clinking Sundays and weekdays in 
order to get covering and homes, or shacks, as they were called. I must admit 
that I thought some of them were for poultry houses. But that night I soon found 
the need of one, as we had to sleep on a verandah which would have been comfortable 
had it not been for the mosquitoes. Not having been prepared for such a reception 
I will leave you to judge our plight. 

On Monday I took a bird’s eye view of the place, the Lake (Lake Temiskaming) 
still frozen over, the sun hot in the day time, many new buildings going up and all 
kinds of work going on, but no gardening except the late Colonel A. M. Hay, Mr. 
Foster and Mr. P. A. Cobbold. Colonel Hay was employing a gardener, Mr. Cox, 
an Englishman. I made his acquaintance and discussed the possibilities of the place. 
He said that it was a rough country, but to a good all round man he thought that 
there was a good opening. . 
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The next day I started work for my first master in Canada, who is a friend 
of mine to-day. He is a traveller, who lives when at home in Toronto. He often 
visits us on his travels up North, and has a walk round the ground and greenhouses, 
and is surprised to see the various kinds of flowers and vegetables, which he never 
expected could be grown so far North as Haileybury. The next man I worked for 
was Mr. E. Wright, who was the discoverer of the Kerr Lake Mine. And when | 
had completed his lawn and garden with seeds and plants the passers by began to 
be interested. I then had more work offered than I could possibly handle, labor 
being hard to obtain and big wages being paid for the same. IJ employed two 
laborers, my two sons came up, and during the season we completed a number 
of lawns and gardens. Neatly trimmed lawns, flowers blooming and trees planted 
soon began to make things look like home surroundings. Unlike many commodities 
this can only be done by a practical experienced landscape-gardener, who under- 
stands gardening in all its branches and there it a lot of hard work, worry, and 
patience involved to complete same. Our Horticultural work was all up hill when 
so few understood gardening. 

I saw it was to our advantage to buy land and build, and having laid out 
Mr. A. Ferland’s garden I approached him as to the purchase of seventeen town 
lots which were bush over-looking the Lake, and commanded a splendid view. This 
I thought would suit our purpose, so I purchased. We commenced to clear it up 
but bad weather began early in November which stopped our progress. For our 
winter’s work five of us began a small wood business, cutting the wood by hand, 
but we soon found out that it did not pay. I am describing this to show you how 
we climbed the ladder to success. Next we got a gasoline engine, made a saw bench, 
bought a saw, and found we had an outfit to cut from fifty to sixty cords in the 
ten hours. We made expenses and gained experience which proved valuable in the 
future. I fancy I hear some one say “ What has this to do with Horticultural 
Work,” but let me show to such that these hard stones had to be broken. to pave 
the way for future success. Spending other peoples’ money is a different matter 
from making a garden, while having to earn the money to paddle your own canoe 
and live and pay expenses. 

Spring time arrived and I had work for thirty men. My wife and family 
expected to arrive in July, and there was no home, only a small shack. In June 
my two sons took typhoid fever, and I worked in the daytime and took care of the 
boys at night, making a twenty-four hour day’s work. You all know the value 
of a mother as a nurse, and on her arrival my wife nursed the boys, but soon con- 
tracted the fever herself and three of the other children too, making a total of six 
laid up with the fever. After their recovery they prepared to return to England 
again, but after meeting friends they decided they would stay and give it a trial 
anyway. We cleared our land and built a little addition, and by degrees arrived 
at our present position. Of course this could not have been done but for my wife 
and family who worked so hard. 

I spoke to my friend Mr. Cox regarding a Horticultural Society, and we got 
busy with the help of Mr. Lorne McDougall, Mr. P. A. Cobbold and others. We 
soon secured enough members to obtain our grant, and were able to show to those 
who were hard to believe, the possibilities of the Frozen North. Our members are 
worthy of many thanks for their work in helping the Society along. Almost every 
home has its flowers and vegetables growing, many of them to be found erowing 
amongst stumps. Although a bad season last year, our market was well supplied 
with vegetables and potatoes. Rather different to ten years ago when all had to 
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be shipped from outside points. I have no need to speak of flowers, as Mrs. Mc 
Dougall has given you a good illustration in this line. I must however, mention 
that we have a shorter season than yours, and great care must be taken in raising 
and not planting out before the first week in June. This is the time we plant 
flowering annuals such as all kinds of Asters, Stocks, Antirrhinums, Alyssum, 
Ageratum, Balsams, Candytuft, Annual Carnation, Cosmos, Calliopsis, Salpiglossis, 
Larkspurs, Lupine, Celosia, Gypsophila Elegans, Petunia single and double, 
Godetia, Marigold all kinds, Mignonette, Nicotiana Affinis, Nasturtiums, Phlox 
Drummondii, Poppies, Sweet Peas, Salvia, Portulacca, Zinnias, Annual Delphin- 
iums, Pansies, Dianthus, Canary Creeper, Everlastings and many other kinds do 
well. All herbaceous plants grow well,—Delphiniums, Phlox, Gysophila, Pani- 
culata, Gladiolus, Monthretias, Guillardia, Hollyhocks, Helianthus, Lupines, Lilies 
of all kinds, Dahlias, Show Cactus, Pom-Pom, and plants in this class could not 
be grown better in any place in Canada. Of greenhouse plants we grow what pays 
best, such as cut flowers for the store and for florist work. We also market all 
kinds of bedding plants and they do well, Climbers ‘including Roses, Clematis, 
Jackmanii, Montani White, Virginia Creeper, Cobaea Scandens and others. Almost 
any kind of flowering shrubs will grow such as Lilacs, Hydrangea, Paniculata, 
Spiraea, Snowball, Honeysuckle and Bulbs the same. 

There is no place better for such fruits as Strawberries, red, white and black 
Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries of all kinds, Crab-apples and a few Apples. I 
have seen a few grapes but have not grown any myself. All kinds of vegetables 


from a turnip to a mushroom will grow with a little care. Potatoes of all varieties - 


can be grown if care is taken from the time of planting to uplifting. Let me say 
that the time is near at hand when we will share in your markets for Northern 
grown seed. The best kinds only should be grown, and care should be taken in 
“uplifting and grading, first for table use and then for seed. Keep all soil and 
stones out of bags and make the weight ninety pounds which should be the standard 
weight in all markets. Let me call your attention to my new Potato “ Northern 
Star ” a good mid-season and winter kind. Two bags of these potatoes, last season, 
produced forty-four bags. All seed potatoes should be greened before storing away 
if possible. 


Our greater production scheme did good work, as people who never had at- - 
tempted to plant a potato before made good gardeners. All vacant lots were planted, ~ 


and I have seen women and children planting vegetables and potatoes amongst 
stumps, making an attempt to grow something. 

Our Chairman, Mr. P. A. Cobbold, and his committee are worthy of many 
thanks for the good work they did in encouraging the Greater Production Scheme. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


Much has been said and written from time to time on this subject, and we hear 
much from various sources of the success attending this branch of our work in South- 
ern parts of Ontario and those parts of the Province where the conditions, contrasted 
with those of the North, are almost tropical. In this section, Temiskaming, the 
work has been carried on for the past seven years under the auspices and guidance 
of the Haileybury Horticultural Society with splendid results. When one considers 
climatic conditions, together with the depredations of wandering cattle, the children 
have shown no small amount of perseverance. All classes of gardening have received 


attention viz:—vegetable, fruit and flowers. The prizes that have been given have 


not been of a large amount to attract for their value in dollars and cents, and the 
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children have directed their energies without exception with the object of showing 
what they could do. The results obtained have been altogether surprising, and the 
directors have knowledge that this has been entirely due to the labor and attention 
bestowed upon them by the youthful gardeners. One exhibit, viz., that of pressed. 
flowers calls for considerable trouble in so far that the name of flower given, where 
plucked, and the nature of it are called for. This exhibit in common with the rest 
always fills and it is entirely due to the generosity of one of our oldest directors 
that the interest in this section has been maintained. Prizes have been given every 
year by this gentleman, Mr. P. A. Cobbold, and not only in this but in other sections 
the society is indebted to him for his untiring zeal and energy. 

The youngsters certainly show a great amount of persistency in persevering 
in spite of bad seasons, prowling cattle and the usual amount of bugs, and they 
always manage to come out on top. This is a branch of the work that certainly 
needs encouraging and the parent society should keep in view the fact that the 
habit of gardening and resourcefulness in this direction, should be rendered all 
the assistance possible; and should be taken into account when the annual grants 
are made. No doubt some of our friends who live in more favored localities will 
not attach much importance to this, but when one remembers that our season for 
planting begins at the end of May and we encounter frosts sometimes the third 
week in August there must be a tremendous amount of enthusiasm shown to get 
any satisfactory results. 


SEEDS. 


Since our Society became affiliated with the Mother Society the Frozen North 
is the open door for seeds to the extent of $12,000 to $15,000; namely onion sets, 
vegetable and flower seeds. This is not including agricultural seeds or potato sets. 
This amount is spread amongst the different nursery-men and seedsmen. Also 
yearly a good sum is spent in trees, herbaceous plants, etc. through different firms 
sending up representatives. 

I am sorry however to say that the war cleaned most of the British gardeners 
out. During these last two years we have been shipping out, instead of bringing 
in vegetables and potatoes, and there is no wholesale store in the place as there 
used to be. | | 

Let us then look back upon the past as encouragement for the future, and 
thank God and take fresh courage in our work. 


GREETING FROM THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Superintendent read the following telegram received from Washington, 
from the President of the American Civic Association. — 

“The American Civic Association extends to the Ontario Horticultural 
Association in Convention assembled hearty greetings for successful and fruitful 
meeting. The cordial relations existing between our two organizations for over 
ten years have worked for the good of our sister countries, and in the stressful 
days ahead of us it is hoped that co-operation will be even closer. With best 
wishes.” 7 

(Signed) J. Horace McFarianp, President. 
BE. E. Marswatn, Secretary. 
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HORTICULTURE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
S. B. McCreapy, Toronto. 


I desire to congratulate the Horticultural Societies in Ontario on the magni- 
ficent work they have done in the last year or two in promoting greater production. 
As an officer of the Organization of Resources I have come in touch in a great 
many places, with Horticultural Societies, and have learned of the fine service 
they have given in this cause. As a matter of fact, our organization had the 
responsibility to a certain extent of promoting production, and where there was a 
good Horticultural Society we found that we had no job at all, as it was already 
in hand. I congratulate this Association, too, on the great opportunity that lies 
ahead of you in the years to come. You are celebrating to-day your thirteenth 
birthday. I wonder what your record will be thirteen years from now. If 1t 
is not twice as great and many more times than that as great as it is now, we 
should be disappointed and should be inclined to say that you had failed in your 
opportunity. To my way of thinking there is no branch of the Civil Government, 
possibly apart from that of the Department of Education, which has before it 
such a vast field of fine service for healing the wounds of this old world, and 
our distresses here in Ontario particularly, as the Horticultural Society. I was 
just looking up in this connection some of the ficures regarding our population, 
and I find that we have in Ontario at the present time, so far as the latest 
statistics show it, 43 places in the Province with a population of over 10,000 
each, or 40 per cent. of all the people living in Ontario. There are 20 places 
with populations between 5,000 and 10,000; 67 places with populations of from 
2,000 to 5,000; 74 between 1,000 and 2,000; 169 between 500 and 1,000, 
making in all 373 places urban communities, with a population of a good deal 
more than half of all the population of Ontario. 

In addition to that, I notice there are 37” places with a population of between 
200 and 500. 

I am quite convinced from what I saw recently out in Agincourt, a village 
of about 300 population, that there is fine work to be done in Horticultural 
Societies in even such a small centre. They have a very thriving Society and 
have done magnificent work, not only for the village but all the country around. 

There are over 700 places in Ontario with populations of over 200. If you 
add all the townships in Ontario and the little places below 200, which might 
very well be organized into some sort of horticultural scheme, with the 528 
townships, we must have somewhere around 1,500 communities that would be, I 
am sure, benefited greatly by a Horticultural Society. 

So I congratulate you on the magnificent chance that you have undeveloped 
before you. It should be an inspiration in these times when conferences are 
at work to settle things in this world and to make things better for us in Ontario 
to find this work lying ahead of us. I congratulate the Ontario Horticultural 
Association on giving this subject of Horticulture in the Schools a place on the 
programme of its Thirteenth Convention. I venture to affirm that as the years 
co by the Association will find its best response to service in the work carried 
on in co-operation with the schools. It is well and good that every effort should 
be continued to stimulate the horticultural activities of grown-ups. 

There should be a Horticultural Society in every community in the Province. 
But it is wiser and better, in the opinion of an old schoolmaster, that steps be 
taken to see that the “ growing-ups” be wisely led and instructed in their forma- 
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tive years. “As the twig is bent so will the tree incline.” Would you have 
every Ontario home a garden-home in the years to come? Then look after the 
children now. Would you have every citizen of Ontario a lover of gardening? 
Then plant your seeds in children’s hearts. A little child shall lead them.” 

Great is the opportunity of the Horticultural Society for the highest service 
in nation-building. Hducation must be recognized the world’s greatest force for 
healing the hurts of the nations. And while Ontario may not be suffering from 
the social and economic distractions that torture our fellow mortals in other places 
we have a share of the world unrest that requires. the ministrations of wise and 
beneficent teaching. The Ontario Horticultural Association can deal with no 
more important matter.at this Convention than that of creating a Province-wide 
interest in the teaching of Horticulture in the schools. 

Let us briefly compare the services of Education and of Horticulture to 
see whether or not they have any common aims. What are schools for? Why 
does Ontario maintain at great cost a system of elementary, secondary, industrial 
and normal schools as well as a Provincial university? It is to ensure a free, 
progressive, intelligent, democratic citizenship. The State recognizes that good ~ 
government and a safe democracy are fundamentally based on character, loyalty, 
industry and intelligence. We want our boys and girls to grow into good, strong 
men and women, imbued with a high sense of service to their country and their 
fellow citizens; we want them to be industrious and thrifty without being carried 
away in gross materialism; we want them to be capable of getting the best out 
of life in their work, in their leisure, in literature, in music, in art, in their 
homes, in their churches, in their schools and in all the activities and companion- 
ships that a busy world may bring them. These are the services of Education. 

And how does Horticulture function with these factors for good citizenship ? 
Horticulture is the ancient and obedient hand-maiden of Education. In a peculiar 
sense it can help to produce the very fruits that the school aims to yield to society. 
A good gardener cannot be, nor have, a bad character, but: a bad character may 
be transformed by gardening. Gardening brings health, better food and better 
living, love of home, intimate knowledge of Nature and Nature’s God, revelations 
of new meanings in literature and music and art, relaxation from worries, and 
peace of mind, release from the world’s fripperies. A garden furnishes an un- 
excelled laboratory to train children to work, to observe, to learn by practical 
experience, to share in the responsibility of making their own living. Happy is 
the teacher whose pupils are gardeners. Basing instruction on their interests 
and practical experiences her teaching becomes easy and effective. That teacher 
is to be pitied who has not yet learned how Horticulture may help her in her 
great work of training for good citizenship. 

Horticultural Societies have at the present moment the greatest opportunity 
they have ever had for “ educationalizing” Horticulture in Ontario. Such an 
opportunity may never occur again. Everyone has been a-gardening during the 
past few years. Governments, Town Councils, School Boards, Rotary Clubs, 
Churches, Boards of Trade, manufacturers, Citizens’ Leagues and Women’s Clubs 
have given their support to the movement. Boys and girls, men and women, 
farmerettes and soldiers of the soil, Girl Guides and Boy Scouts have all been 
busy. The Y.M.C.A. have co-operated. Schools, colleges and universities have 
made concessions to food producers. Public opinion is ripe for a forward move- 
ment. It will be a calamity if we cannot realize large returns for posterity — 
from the widespread interest in Horticulture brought about by war necessities. 

The war has exposed what too many failed to see before 1914, that food 
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production is the world’s first great concern and that there may come a time 
when every individual has a personal responsibility in the matter. The war has 
disclosed, too, to many who never saw it before, the weakness of a State that has 
become top heavy with urban population. We may yet have to adopt the pre- 
cautions, which Sir Thomas More’s Utopians employed in their ideal State, of 
making the city dwellers move into the country every two years to take over the 
work of the farmers, so that no one should be allowed to forget how to produce 
his or her own living. Toronto and Hamilton and London and all other ambitious 
places may have to pay a very dear price for doubling their populations. I note 
that one of the conclusions reached by the recent conference of Provincial Premiers 
and their associates to the Dominion Government was that steps should be taken to 
induce people to go back to the land from our Canadian towns and cities. Here 
hes work for the schools and the Horticultural Societies. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Permit me to suggest some things which members of Horticultural Societies 
may do in this behalf and some aims towards which they should attempt to 
educate public opinion. 

1. Survey THE Loca Firetp. Make inquiries to learn to what extent the 
boys and girls of the town are practically interested in gardening. Pay particular 
attention to those who have lived over stores, those who live under unfavorable 
home conditions, those who are on the streets at night. 

2. CONFER wiTH TEACHERS AND ScHoon Boarps. If the teachers of the 
school and the members of the School Board have not considered the encourage- 
ment of children’s gardening as part of the service of the school, arrange for a 
conference to discuss the whole matter and see if a start cannot be made. If 
the work has been started and dropped or it has been unsuccessful seek to find 
out the causes, and, getting the advice of places where there has been success, 
make a new start. 

3. INFoRM YOURSELVES OF DEPARTMENTAL PLANS. Make yourselves ac- 
quainted with that part of the Nature Study Course prescribed for the schools 
by the Department of Education. Send for the Course of Studies. It will be 
found that within that there is ample provision for all the gardening that the 
schools may be expected to look after as well as room for freedom and the exercise 
of initiative. The work does not need to be withheld from the children because 
there is no teacher on the staff specially certified. 

Become acquainted also with the plans of the Department of Education for 
systematic instruction in Agriculture and Horticulture in graded schools. You 
may discover that there are teachers on your school staff who are equipped for 
this service but who need encouragement and assistance to make a commencement. 

4, Apopr GARDEN-ORPHANS. In seeking to have the school take a hand in 
the work, do not forget that an ounce of mother (or father) is worth a pound of 
school. Take a personal interest in your own and your neighbor’s children. Give 
them a share in your garden. Help them. Encourage them. Adopt garden- 
orphans. There may be some poor wee forsaken mortals who if they cannot be 
taken into your homes, may at least be taken into your garden to be cherished. 
You can do what the school can never do. The school’s effort has the weakness 
of the effort of all organization, it may not be able to express personal sympathy 
with the individual. The school needs every horticulturist’s co-operation. 

5. Burtp FoR PERMANENCE AND CHARACTER. Adopt a policy that will be 
self-containing. Let your plans develop initiative and independence of feachers 
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and pupils. Count your one-year-flash-in-the-pan a failure. Do not stress com- 
petitions; it is the co-operative spirit which the world needs for settling com- 
munity problems. Be careful of prize-schemes; it is not desirable to develop a 
generation of pot-hunters. Take heed of indiscriminate distributions of seed, etc. 
‘Children who are trained to look for “hand-outs” will grow into citizens who 
will be “leaners.” Horticultural Society activities with children should not be 
directed primarily to getting increased crops of vegetables or more flowers but 
rather to assist the schools to turn out better citizens—and better because they 
are interested in growing plants. 

6. CARRY ON YEAR-ROUND Pusticiry. The local press will probably welcome 
short and timely horticultural suggestions and articles, particularly if they have 
“local color.” Aim to reach parents, teachers and school children in some of 
these. Encourage the children to report on their school gardening work through 
the growing season. Arrange for talks in the schools as well as for lectures for 
the public during the winter months. Have periodical exhibits of children’s 
garden products in the public library or some of the store windows as well as the 
more elaborate school fair in the fall. Give the children’s work a place in the 
local fall fair. 

7. WorK FoR A MUNICIPAL AGRICULTURAL AND HoRTICULTURAL SERVICE. 
In the larger cities of the Province there is a large scope of work for an urbanized 
Agricultural Representative, corresponding to the County Representative who 
works amongst the farmers. Such a man should be, of course, a graduate of the 
Agricultural College and specially trained for service amongst the gardeners, 
poultry keepers, beekeepers and fruit growers of the cities. In the smaller cities 
this office might be combined with that of instructor in the schools and director 
of children’s gardening. Assisting this official there should be an Advisory Board 
made up of representatives from the City Council, Parks Commission, School 
Board, Horticultural Society, Poultry Association and other organizations working 
in the cause of civic betterment. His office would be naturally the headquarters 
in the city for all horticultural interests. There is a vast service to be developed 
in this matter for every city. Our accomplishments through the stress of war 
have shown what can be done, and they have indicated, too, how much more 
might be done through organization and co-operation. If there is ever to be any 
worth-while back-to-the-land movement from overcrowed cities—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—it will have to be originated by some such specifically 
organized service. In such a scheme lies one of our best hopes for making 
progress away from slums and towards garden cities—another consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

8. SupporT A FoRwarp MOovEMENT IN AGRICULTURAL EpucaTIon. The 
Horticultural Societies of the Province, especially if they are assisted by the 
Agricultural Societies, may do a great deal to form public opinion concerning 
the introduction of Agriculture and Horticulture into the High Schools and 
Colleges of the Province. We shall have missed one of the best fruits of our war- 
time experiences if we do not see that the splendid work done by the farmerettes 
and the soldiers of the soil is perpetuated and “ educationalized.” 

Do any of you know anything taught in a school that can educate a growing 
lad for the highest service in life better than a summer or two under a good farmer 
on an Ontario farm? Why might this experience not be counted a part of the 
requirement for matriculation or for a teacher’s certificate ? Why shouldn’t the 
schools interest themselves, practically and theoretically in the common work 
of the farms? There is nothing done in a school laboratory so full of educating 
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value as farm work. We have been slow to see the culture value of work. Our 
bookishness has clouded our visions. 

The girls who went out from our Colleges as “farmerettes” and gave what 
was called “National Service” on fruit and truck farms, acquired sympathies, 
skill and knowledge, to say nothing of healthful exercise, quite as valuable and 
quite as educative as any course that they might have had inflicted on them in 
higher mathematics. Why should not the Colleges recognize this new field of 
culture, and, if necessary, adopt and direct it? The Colleges might profitably 
enlarge their notions of what is included within the scope of a liberal education. 


Section of Grounds and Roadway, Ennisclare. 


There is a place for a Department of Agriculture and Horticulture in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Recognizing these things, the Ontario Horticultural Association might very 
well adopt amongst its resolutions, one covering this matter, while Horticultural 
Societies all over the Province might urge upon local school authorities the 
introduction of Horticulture and Agriculture into the High Schools, Continuation 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes of the Province. Can you imagine anything 
that our boys and girls may get from their high schooling that will enrich their 
own lives and make their lives richer for others than a fondness for and a 
practical knowledge of gardening. 

Here is a rich field for Horticultural Societies to cultivate! 
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HORTICULTURE IN THE NATURE Stupy CouRSE FoR ONTARIO SCHOOLS. 


Form TI, 


Garden plots. 
The study of plants from the garden and the fields. 
Care of potted and garden plants. 


Form II. 


Shrubbery and orchard trees. 
Experiments in the germination of seeds. 
Weeds and wild flowers. 

Care of potted and garden plants. 


Form. IIT. 


Garden work and studies in experimental plots in relation to the home and 
farm work. : 

The study of common plants, trees, and fruits continued. 

The study of weeds and their eradication, 

Soil studies and experiments. 


lorm TY, 


Ornamental and experimental garden plots. 
Study of economic plants. | 
Relation of soils and soil tillage to farm crops. 


Te CHairmMaNn: I think Mr. McCready has proved that if we as citizens 
of Ontario want Horticulture taught in the schools we can have it taught by 
making our wishes known to the Boards of Education, and that the Board of 
Education can have it taught by duly qualified teachers. 

Rev. A. H. Scorr: The Ontario Horticultural Association has been endeavor- 
ing to get in closer touch for a number of years with the Department of Education. 
What I would like to know, for the benefit of this Convention, is whether or 
not the Department of Education at the present time is opening the way for 
any additions to our text books or for preparation of any new text books for 
our schools in order that we may get into the books of our schools some such 
subject as he is bringing to our attention to-day. 

S. B. McCreapy:'T am not intimately acquainted with their policy, but I 
know that this is part of it—not to have a text book on agricultural work for 
the schools. Instead of that to have a manual which directs teachers in the 
teaching of it, and it is hoped that through this practical work, the teachers will 
have something very much better than a text book. I agree that there is a place 
for little bulletins or circulars to schools to arouse interest, but I do not know 
whether they have any such plans. 3 

K. E. C. Kitmer: The Department of Education has under advisement a new 
set of readers and it is open for anyone to suggest any matter they saw fit, to be 
incorporated in those readers, up until the first of June, the Department using 
their discretion whether it was to be incorporated or not. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


‘The Resolutions Committee then reported as follows: 

Moved by Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. W. T. Lawrence, “ That this Associa- 
tion recommend to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture that legislation be enacted 
to provide for the removal and prohibition of signs or billboards in rural localities.” 
Carried. 

- Moved by W. J. Evans, seconded by V. A. S1ncxair, “ That this Association 
recommend to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, that the Ontario Horticultural 
Societies Act be amended where necessary to provide that the fiscal year of 
Horticultural Societies be the calendar year; and also that the Annual Meeting 
of said Societies be held not later than the 15th of January.” 

There was some little discussion on this last resolution, one member contend- 
ing that it should be referred back to the Committee. Mr. Evans stated as his 
reason for supporting this measure that it was easier to impress upon members 
in this way up to what time their fees were paid, as if they joined in July and 
August, they seemed to find it difficult to identify the date to which they were 
paid up as being the end of the present year only. 

Mr. Hartry, of Seaforth, contended that having the Convention in the fall 
when the Flower and Fruit Show was on, stimulated interest. 

Dr. Bennett stated that while he agreed with Mr. Evans and supported the 
resolution in Committee,. he did feel that perhaps it did not give the opportunity 
of procuring seeds and so on when the Annual Meeting was not held until January. 

Mr. Evans said this might be done even if the fiscal year ended at the end 
of the calendar year. 

Mr. Robinson, Hamilton, thought from a business standpoint it was a good 
move. 

Mr. Lawrence, of London, expressed himself as being favorable to the change, 
stating in answer to Dr. Bennett’s argument that the purchasing of premiums 
was in a circle at any rate, and you could not end a circle at any time. The 
resolution carried. | 

Moved by F. E. BENNETT, seconded by W. T. Lawrence, “ That particularly 
in the interests of greater production and horticulture in general, this Convention 
representing nearly 20,000 horticulturists in the Province of Ontario wish to 
record its approval of the Daylight Saving Act as at present in force in Canada 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to the proper authorities at Ottawa.” 
Carried. 

Moved by W. T. Lawrence, seconded by F. HE. Bennerr, “ That this Associa- 
tion recommend to the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture that the Ontario Horti- 
cultural Societies Act be amended to provide for the election of ten Directors 
instead of nine, five to be elected for two years and five for one year, and there- 
after five for two years annually. | 

W. T. Lawrence: The same condition, from what I can find out, pertains to 
almost every Horticultural Society in Ontario. We have four or five at the most 
on the directorate who are workers and there are a bunch of drones, who are 
elected because the Annual Meetings are not well attended and the last four or five 
are very often elected because there is no one else there. By electing five annually, 
the chance is that you will get five much better men than if you attempt to 
elect nine or ten at any one meeting. Then, toc, there is continually someone 
who is acquainted with the work that has been carried on in previous years, 
and in that way much better results can be achieved, especially in the larger centres. 
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A Toronto MemBer: We in Toronto have overcome that difficulty by having 
a Nominating Committee. We take the Chairman of each of our Committees, and 
they select biti the membership names that they think will be desirable members, 
and that is printed and submitted at our Annual Meeting, when members have 
the opportunity of adding any other names they may wish. Those ballots are 
passed around and marked, which enables our people to accept nominations. 
And we find that has been a very satisfactory method. 

W. 'T. Lawrence: We have found that men who were not able to attend 
the Annual Meeting through sickness, even though some of the very finest horti- 
_ culturists, were left off the Board because they were not there, and men were 
put on who were there, although not so useful. Resolution carried. 

The Committee have carefully considered the clause in the Superintendent 
of Horticultural Societies’ Report that the Minister of Agriculture be requested 
to consider the amendment of the Act to provide for grants to Horticultural 
Societies in cities of more than 400,000 in population. 

Your Committee recommend that Clause 2 of Section 6 of the present Act 
be repealed and that the recommendation of the Superintendent be substituted 
therefor with the exception that where he recommends provision be made for 
four Societies the word three be substituted. 


REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


C. A. Hesson: As your Treasurer for some years back I have had a little 
experience in connection with fees, and I have mentioned it at previous 
meetings. There is a difficulty in the minds of the local Societies in regard to 
this question of fee—not only as to when it is payable but what it is based upon. - 
The Constitution was amended some years ago, I think in 1911 or 1912, and it 
called for a fee being based upon the Societies reporting. What constitutes 
reporting. A Society reports in 1917 a certain membership. That membership 
is printed in the Annual Report. The end of 1918 comes along and we are 
asking for the payment of these affiliation fees and the local Society says, “ We 
have not got so many members this year, and they send along their fee, not in 
accord with the 1917, but the 1918 membership. That doubt should be done 
away with in revising this Constitution. So I would suggest that the word 
“reporting” be elaborated upon and definitely fixed as the “last reporting to 
the Department.” 

It was moved that the clause read “said membership fee to be determined 
by the official figures of the Department of Agriculture as shown in the last 
printed report.” 

The clause of the revised draft was then adopted, except that the phrase, 
“up to 500 members the maximum fee to be $5.00” was struck out, and the 
addition made as above that the fee be determined by the last printed report 
of the Department. Carried. ~ 

Under No. 2, Mr. Evans stated: I would like to see the clause as it originally 
stood, and that is that the Annual Meeting be held in Toronto. Toronto is a 
good railway centre. If we go to another place it is going to be somewhat difficult 
for the eastern delegates to go to a place west of Toronto, and just as difficult 
for delegates from the west to go to a place east. I move that Toronto be inserted. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett: Toronto is the only place where the Convention can be 
held satisfactorily, and if it is left over there will be discussions and probably 
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a little hard feeling. But I do not believe you could embody that in the 
Constitution. 

J. A. Wexsper: Hamilton sent you a special invitation this year, and the 
Board of Trade of Hamilton were ready to receive you with open arms, but we 
were convinced afterwards that Toronto was the place to hold the Convention, 
being in touch with the Government and its officials. 

J. Lookin Witson: If that is your wish, we will revise this to read, “ The 
annual Convention shall be held at the City of Toronto at such time as may be 
decided upon by the Executive.” Clause 2 was carried with these changes. 


Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 


Under No. 6 there was some considerable discussion, Mr. Evans contending 
that only delegates should be eligible for office and that stipulation should be 
so made. 

Opinion on this. question seemed divided. Mr. Wilson asked the meeting 
if a member of a local Horticultural Society could not be elected who was not a 
delegate to the Convention. Mr. Evans said “No, it would not be reasonable 
for the Association to elect, say, Mr. Thos. Church as Vice-President of the 
Association when he took absolutely no interest in Horticulture although he is a 
member of the Toronto Society. 

A Member: So long as a man was a good active worker in the Horticultural 
Association and also a member of the local Society, he should have the right 
to be elected. 
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J. Lookin Wi1Lson: Suppose that some untoward event occurred, say a storm, 
and you had no representative from a certain district. Would you prevent them 
having representation? You had better trust this to the Convention. 


Mr. Evans’ motion was then seconded by another member, but was lost, and. 


the original clause as incorporated under No. 6 was carried. The other clauses 
were adopted as read. 

In lieu of Clause 6, another had been prepared by the Constitution Com- 
mittee providing for a Nominating Committee to bring before the house the 
nominees for office for each ensuing year but this motion was lost. 

Districts as arranged were then decided upon. 

The Constitution as amended was then adopted in full as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


1. This Association shall be known as the Ontario Horticultural] Association, 
and any Horticultural Society in Ontario shall be eligible for membership upon 
the payment of the following fees per annum: Societies with a membership of 200 
or less, $2; for each additional one hundred of membership, $1 extra, up to 
500 members, the maximum fee to be $5; said membership fee to be determined 
by the official figures of the Department of Agriculture as shown in the last 
printed report. 

%. The primary objects of this Association shall be to advance the interests, 
promote the welfare, increase the usefulness and supplement the efforts of all 
Horticultural Societies in the Province. An annual Convention shall be held 
at Toronto at such time as the Executive may decide, and to this meeting each 
Horticultural Society in the Province shall be invited, one month in advance 
of such meeting, to send delegates for the purpose of discussing matters of general 
interest, methods of management, special features of Society work, lectures and 
reports for educational circulation, and for making such recommendations to ihe 
Honourable the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario as may be deemed best in 
the interests of all Societies. Each Society shall be entitled to be represented 
by two delegates, and any Society having a membership exceeding 100 shall be 
entitled to additional representation in the proportion of one delegate to each 
100, or fraction of 100 members over the first one hundred. 

3. The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, nine Directors and two 
Auditors. The Board of Directors shall appoint from among themselves an 
Executive Committee, to consist of the President, the Secretary, and not more 
than three Directors, and of this Committee three shall form a quorum. 

4, The President, the two Vice-Presidents, the Secretary and Treasurer and 
the Directors shall constitute the Board. 

5. The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall preside 
at the meetings of the Association, and of the Board of Directors. In the absence 
of both the Vice-Presidents, the members may appoint their own Chairman. 

6. The officers shall be elected by nomination and by ballot at the Annual 
Meeting, for one year, and shall hold office until their successors are elected. 

7. Vacancies in office shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 

8. The Board of Directors of the Association shall have power to call a special 
meeting of the Association, whenever they deem it advisable. Notice of all special 
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meetings, with a statement of the subjects to be discussed, shall be sent to all 
Societies, at least one month previous to the date of said meetings, and such sub- 
jects only shall be passed upon. | 

9. At the Annual Meeting or any special meeting of the Association, twelve 
members. or delegates shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

10. The Board of Directors, between the sessions of the Association, shall 
manage its affairs, and report its transactions to_the Annual Meeting, and five 
members of such Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

11. The constitution and by-laws may be amended, revised or repealed by a 
majority of the members present at any regular annual meeting, provided a notice 
of motion of such proposed amendment has been given at the previous Annual 
Meeting. All notices of motion not given at the Annual Meeting shall be for- 
warded to the Secretary not later than one month before the date of the Annual 
Meeting. . 

12. The Executive shall prepare a programme or order of business previous 
to calling the Annual Meeting, and a copy of such programme shall be sent to 
each Society at the time notice is given of such meeting. 

13. The order of business of the Annual Meeting shall be as follows: Adopting. 
report of the previous meeting, receiving reports of Committees, reading com- 
munications and appointing Committees, unfinished business, new business, 
Treasurer’ statement, and the nomination and election of officers. 


DISTRICTS. 


1. Carleton, Dundas, Glengarry, Grenville, Lanark, Leeds, Prescott, Renfrew, 
Russell, Stormont. | 

%. Durham, Frontenac, Haliburton, Hastings, Lennox and Addington, North- 
umberland, Peterborough, Prince Edward,. Victoria. 

3. Algoma, Dufferin, Kenora, Manitoulin, Muskoka, Nipissing, Parry Sound, 
Rainy River, Simcoe, Sudbury, Temiskaming. 

4. Ontario, Peel, York. 
. Haldimand, Halton, Lincoln, Norfolk, Welland, Wentworth. 
. Bruce, Grey, Huron. 
. Brant, Waterloo, Wellington. 
. Elgin, Middlesex, Oxford, Perth. 
. Essex, Kent, Lambton. 
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REPORTS OF DISTRICTS. 


Istrict No. 1, Rev. Dr. Scott, Director. 


If these fair counties in the eastern portion of Ontario were cultivated horti- 
culturally as they should be, and as I hope they will be, you will require two 
or three Directors instead of one. Immediately after the last Convention I set 
myself to personally visit every Society in District No. 1, and with the exception 
of one of the Societies I have been successful in carrying out my purpose, and 
the first thing I desire to say to the members of this Convention is this: that 
there is a field in that portion of Ontario that lies between the two great rivers 
of our country—the Ottawa on the north and the St. Lawrence on the south— 
that gives great promise for the future furtherance of the interests that we have 
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at heart as Canadian horticulturists. You have down there as intelligent and as 
purposeful a band of men and women in the horticultural line that I know any-. 
where on either side of the Atlantic. . 

Here is an old historic district of Canada, a rich and promising portion 
of the Province of Ontario, and if we can in a little while double the num- 
bers of our Societies and double or treble the membership in each Society, 
you will have a district far more influential than it is to-day. I am looking 
forward to the time when under somebody’s supervision there will be a Horti- 
cultural Society in Pembroke, Arnprior, Almonte, Cornwall, Alexandria and other 
places in District 1. 

To speak a word about the Societies that exist at the present time, there is a 
Society in District No. 1 that is setting an example to Canada and to every person 
in this great work, and that is the city that is the political metropolis of our country, 
Ottawa, and when I speak of them I speak regretfully of the vacant place that 
has been created by the death of our friend, R. B, Whyte. - But there are other 
men there who are doing a great thing for our country and who are setting an 
example to the whole district in these discussions in which we are interested 
this morning. The smaller Societies are doing very well, and they desire to do 
better. My own Society of Perth is one of the oldest in Canada, and it would 
not be becoming on my part just now to speak of their particular excellence, but 
all in all, Horticulture is looking up, and we are moving forward and we hope to 
do better things in the days to come than we are doing just now. 


District No. 2, G. H. M. Baker, Lindsay, Director. 


I have been Director of your Association but one year and I am glad to say 
that we have formed a new Horticultural Society at Fenelon Falls. If I am 
re-elected by the Convention my endeavour will be to assist in organizing two or 
three new Societies in our district next year. But we must not forget that the 
important part of our work is to get everybody interested in it. We want to_do 
like St. Thomas—get the Town Council, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Trade, the Women’s Institutes, and all organizations interested and backing up 
the Horticultural Societies throughout the district and then we will not have 
as much trouble in securing the number of Societies we should have. 


District No. 3, R. Whorley, Haileybury, Director. 


I am sorry that Rainy River and all of these districts are 100 miles away 
from me. The only thing I can do is to write to the Presidents of the different 
Societies. 


District No. 4, Miss Mary Yates, Port Crédit, Director. 


There are 13 Societies to date in this district which includes the counties of 
Peel. York and Ontario. I visited many of the branches in the capacity, either of 
advisor, speaker on a definite subject or as judge of vegetables and decorative 
classes, Letters to each Secretary were written from time to time in order to obtain 
the general opinion of the district and to submit lines for action. gel 

A questionaire was submitted to all branches as to their views on certain lines 
in order to report to the Board of Directors for the Association. The results of 
this and of informal talks at Exhibition and elsewhere decided us to call a meeting 
in the near future to consider a competition amongst the 13 Societies with the object 
of unifying the work of the District to some extent. One direct result has been the 
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catering for the 1919 Convention by District No. 4 as a unit under the capable 
leadership of the Thornhill branch. 

Outstanding features have been the monster Vegetable Show for which the 
Toronto Society was responsible, assisted by the Organization of Resources Com- 
mittee. ‘The President of the Toronto Horticultural Society, Mr. Frank Roden, 
was Chairman. The director for District No. 4 was appointed as one of Mr. George 
Baldwin’s five judges. Ten thousand persons attended this show which was the 
largest vegetable show ever held in Canada. 

The use of the handsome new school buildings for the Horticultural Show in | 
Port Credit were secured under the auspices of Mr.-Maybee who acted as both 
_ Chairman of the School Board and President of the Horticultural Society and did 
much to secure admirable co-operation between the two groups. A plan of the 
school grounds was made and the Horticultural Society looks forward to planting 
them. Weston may be said to have held the best organized small town show visited 
during the year. Features were dev ee during the two days that made it an 
Exhibition of very great interest. 


District No. 6, John Grieves, Seaforth, Director. 


Mr. Grieves was not present but another delegate reported that the work was 
progressing nicely, that the Seaforth Society had turned down the usual work of 
producing flowers for that of Greater Production. They were extremely active in 
their Society last year, there being scarcely a foot of ground within the corporation 
uncultivated. 


District No. 7, H. W. Brown, Kitchener, Director. 


District No. 7 includes the counties of Brant, Waterloo and Wellington. There 
are fourteen horticultural societies in this district. I have written to each society 
at least twice offering my services, especially during the summer months and urging 
intensive gardening during war time and advising application to the President or 
the Superintendent for speakers for meetings. Very few societies failed to respond. 

I forwarded copies of the premium and the prize lists of the Kitchener society 
to all societies which responded, and invited a return of the compliment. 

At the request of the Elora Society I assisted in the judging of the lawns and 
gardens, and school gardens in July, and in judging at their annual exhibition 
late in August. I visited the exhibitions, also, at Waterloo, Elmira and New 
Hamburg as well as our own at Kitchener and the one at Galt (by proxy) and all 
were splendid, each one indicating that the call for greater production had been 
heeded. 

I am pleased to report the organization of a new and promising society, New 
Hamburg. I assisted the Society to accomplish this about one year ago, too late 
to share ae the 1918 grant, but not too late to do a lot of effective work for last 
year and in preparation for this year. Mr. Enoch Eby, the principal of the public 
school was the first president, and Mr. W. H. Umbach, the first secretary. 

There are several aggressive and enterprising societies in this district, some 
of which I have been unable to visit. Guelph has given evidence of a broad gauge 
_ policy and has been laying the foundation for big results and a large membership. 
Waterloo has revived her annual exhibition. Galt and Brantford have a good 
membership and fulfil their mission generally. Kitchener Society fosters especially 
home gardens, beautiful premises, children’s home gardens, a liberal distribution 
of premiums, and an exhibition which has taken the place, since its inception, of 
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a fall fair. Paris has a comparatively large membership and Elora and Elmira are 
doing good work and have done it long before other societies were organized. 
I have had every assistance from the Department and from President Dockray. 
The president was enthusiastic and resourceful, and must have been a great en- 
couragement to his directors and the societies which could be touched. I have tried 
to do what I could. I would have been glad to assist other societies in my district 
had it been necessary for me to do so. It is very difficult for me to attend meetings 
during the year and unfortunately the most important meeting of the Executive 
of the Ontario Association was called for one of the days of the Kitchener annual 
exhibition. : 3 
District No. 8, Dr: Bothwell, Stratford. 


Being anxious for greater production, I was during the past year in constant 
touch with the Sccieties in my district, especially the smaller ones, urging greater 
production. I was fortunate in having in my district Dr. Bennett of St. Thomas. 
I wrote asking him for some assistance in the work and he very kindly agreed to 
do what he could do to help out, as owing to conditions over which I had no control 
I could not take up the work as enthusiastically as I would have wished. 


District No. 9, C. D. Brown, Walkerville. 


Two outstanding features in connection with my work in reference to the 
Societies in our District were Greater Production and some effort on my part to 
establish new Societies in towns which had not already become affiliated. The first 
of my objects, of Greater Production, met with some very considerable success. Our 
efforts with the Sccieties in which I am in closer touch were more successful than 
with the farther outlying districts. We increased production through the efforts 
of the school children and found the work very successful. In addition to that one 
of our Societies offered very attractive cash prizes for a garden competition. There 
was a great deal of enthusiasm shown by the children who undertook to compete 
and we had some excellent prizes. I understand the judges who made the tour 
of inspection reported it very interesting and they told of the wonderful work and 
the interest of these different people in the efforts for greater production. 

The other object of the office to which I have been elected was that I en- 
couraged some of these other towns which had no Societies to organize. For this 
purpose I drew up a schedule or a list of the different objects of the Societies and 
the work they should undertake and sent out a copy of this to every town in the 
two counties with a population of over 200. This communication was addressed 
to the Postmaster. I asked him to hand this to some person in this town he thought 
was interested in Greater Production and Horticulture. One farmer had sold 
$6,000 worth of tobacco which he had grown in one year, and also the boys in the 
schools were earning such large money at munition making that it was hard to get 
them at gardening. My own boy, 15 years of age in two weeks of his summer 
vacation brought in a pay envelope of over $70. 

The election of Officers resulted as on page 6. 


POTATO GROWING IN A*SMALL GARDEN. 


Dr. C. A. Zavirz, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


Potatoes are probab'y the most generally grown of the crops in Ontario. They 
form an important part in the crops of the farmer, the market-gardener, or the 
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town or city man with his small home garden. Potatoes are grown with compara- 
tive ease, and yet their cultivation can be decidedly and economically improved. 


We have conducted a large amount of experimental work with potatoes at the 


Ontario Agricultural College within the past twenty-five years. It is the intention, 
to present at this time in a very brief form some of the conclusions of the various 
experiments conducted at Guelph and throughout Ontario in the past years. 


- SOILs. 


Potatoes can be grown satisfactorily on almost any fertile and friable soil which 
is either naturally or artificially well under-drained. Good soils, whether loams, 
sandy loams, or friable clay loams might be mentioned as particularly well suited 
for the potato crop. Sandy loams are especially favorable for the production of 
potatoes for early use. On light sands, heavy clays, and black muck soils the 
growing of potatoes is usually more difficult, although good results are sometimes 
obtained from even these soils. The most of the soils of Ontario are well adapted 
to potato production providing they are properly underdrained either naturally 
or artificially. 

CULTIVATION. 


The cultivation of the.soil for potatoes should be deep and thorough. The land 
may be plowed either in the fall or in the spring. If it is a heavy clay, it is usually 
wise to have deep fall plowing. An excellent plan is to place the land in ridges 
in the autumn, leaving the ridges about thirty inches apart. This protects the 


available fertilizing material in the ridges and allows the winter frosts to act on ~ 


the sub-soil in the bottom of the furrows. In the spring the land is then in excel- 
lent condition for early and thorough cultivation. In some of the small gardens, 
however, this method might prove impracticable. One of the important factors 
is to have the land thoroughly spaded or plowed in the spring, so as to have a deep, 
well pulverized seedbed. | 

FERTILIZATION. 


When there is no danger of a large amount of scab, farmyard manure is one 
of the best sources of fertility as it not only supplies plant food but it keeps the 
land in an excellent condition mechanically. Farmyard manure at the rate of 
twenty or twenty-five tons per acre usually gives satisfactory results. It is best 
to apply the manure in the autumn when this can be accomplished. If applied 
in the spring it should be thoroughly well rotted. 

Commercial fertilizers can. often be used in small gardens to excellent advan- 
tage. A good home-made fertilizer is one in the proportion of seven pounds Nitrate 
of Soda, sixteen pounds Acid Phosphate and nine pounds of Sulphate of Potash. 
This fertilizer we have found has given economical results with the potato crop 
throughout Ontario whether applied at the rate of 320, 640 or 960 pounds per acre. 
There are special brands of fertilizers for potatoes which give very good and satis- 
factory results, as for instance the “ Potato Fertilizer ” manufactured in Hamilton. 
This fertilizer when applied at the rate of 320, 640 and 960 pounds per acre has 


also given satisfactory results throughout the Province in connection with the |. 


Co-operative Experiments. 
V ARTETIES. 
For commercial purposes emphasis is placed at the present time on the con- 


centration to one early and to one late variety of potatoes. The two varieties 
selected are the Irish Cobbler of the early and the Green Mountain of the late sorts. 
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For home use, it is not so important for the different growers to produce only one 
variety with the idea of securing uniformity in large lots. Extensive experiments 
have been conducted at Guelph in testing some four hundred varieties for both 
production and for table quality. As a late potato the Empire State has given 
excellent results. It is a large yielder, has comparatively few small tubers, and 
the potatoes are of excellent quality, when flavor, mealiness and general appearance 
of the cooked potatoes are taken into consideration. 

For very early use the Early Ohio fills an important place. Therefore, for 
the small garden it is rather difficult at the present time to choose varieties which 
are much superior to the Irish Cobbler, the Early Ohio, the Green Mountain and 
the Empire State. 

In 1918, 138 separate tests were successfully conducted throughout Ontario in 
comparing the Irish Cobbler and the Green Mountain varieties of potatoes. In 
order to make the experiment as reliable as possible seed of each of these varieties 
was obtained from Southern Ontario, Northern Ontario and New Brunswick. In 
the average results of the 138 successfully conducted experiments it is found that 
the Irish Cobbler gave 134 and the Green Mountain 129 bushels per acre. The 
results from the gardens of these two varieties would likely be somewhat higher 
than those obtained from potatoes grown in the fields. 


SourcES OF SEED. 


It has been found that the best results from growing potatoes in any one 
locality is usually from seed potatoes brought from the North in comparison with 
potatoes grown locally. In experiments conducted at Guelph over a series of years 
it has been found that the average returns in bushels per acre from seed potatoes 
obtained in Southern Ontario was 167 bushels, from Muskoka 301 bushels and from 
two sections in New Brunswick 202 and 237 respectively. In the last two years 
potatoes have been obtained from Thunder Bay District and have given excellent 
results both at the Agricultural College, Guelph, and at the Central experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. 

| Use or ImmatTurE SEED. 


When in Scotland a few years ago, I visited one of the greatest potato growers 
in Ayrshire and found that he was growing early potatoes for market and planting 
a second crop on the same land after the first crop had been removed. The second 
crop of potatoes were only about half grown and therefore, were very immature at 
the time of frost and digging in the autumn. These immature potatoes, however, 
were used for planting in the following spring. This method seemed to be used 
quite extensively. Since then, experiments have been conducted at the Ontario 
Agricultural College by planting potatoes at different dates in order to secure seed 
of different stages of maturity for planting the following year. The average results 
of the experiments over a series of years show that those potatoes which were most 
immature produced the highest yield per acre, and that the yield gradually de- 
creased as the stage of maturity of the seed potatoes increased. 


CuTtinGc SEED POTATOES. 


Extensive experimental work under ordinary conditions has shown that it is 
a good plan to use good-sized seed potatoes and to cut them in pieces of from one 
to two ounces in weight, and having two, three or four eyes in each piece. It is 
an excellent plan to throw the freshly cut pieces in finely ground land plaster or 
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gypsum and to plant the sets immediately after cutting. The best returns have 
been obtained by planting in rows about twenty-eight inches apart and leaving sets 
singly from twelve to fifteen inches apart in the rows. In the average of ten years’ 
experiments about four bushels per acre increase has been obtained from hilling 
the potatoes in comparison with level cultivation. ) 


PropucTIon or Earuy Porators. 


In order to hasten the growth, numerous experiments have been conducted by 
placing whole potatoes of about two or three ounces each under different exposures 
for a period of three weeks before planting. As the result of these experiments, 
it has been found that the greatest satisfaction has been given from exposing the 
potatoes in a comparatively warm room with a moderate light for about three 
weeks before planting. This method increases the yield and hastens the early crop 
of potatoes. 

CARE OF THE GrowiNnG Poratozs. 


As the results of experimental work it was ascertained that potatoes which 
were carefully sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture were not only freer from the rot 
caused by the late blight in unfavorable seasons, but also that the spraying in- 
creased the yield somewhat, even when there was no rot present. Three sprayings 
both on top and underneath the leaves gave better results than five sprayings on 
top of the leaves only. | 

In order to prevent the ravages of the potato beetle or potato bug, the insects 
can best be hand-picked in the small patch of potatoes. If this is not practicable, 
however, a solution of one-half pound of Paris Green, two pounds of Arsenate of 
Lead with forty gallons of water is usually effectual in keeping the plants com- 
paratively free from the damages of the potato bugs. 


CARE OF POTATOES. 


In digging the potatoes, care should be taken to expose tubers to the sun as 
litle as possible. They should be kept in a cool, dry place in the autumn. ‘When 
stored in the cellar potatoes keep in an excellent condition if the temperature is 
fairly constant and around thirty-five degrees above zero. It is important to keep 
potatoes: firm during the winter and free from sprouting in the dark in the spring 
before planting. 

Jas, E. Brown: All the experiments are not conducted at Guelph, although 
we are indebted to that Institution for a great deal of our success In gardening. 
In the Spring I purchased one bushel of Irish Cobbler potatoes from an Eastern 
firm. Out of this bushel there were some bad ones, and some small ones, so that 


there were only 56 lbs. of good potatoes to start with. These were cut into sets, 


having one eye in each piece, except in the case of some very small potatoes, which 
were used whole. 

They were put into a bed the first week in April, high up from the ground, 
exposed to the sun, and very lightly covered and were allowed to sprout for five 
weeks, at which time the potatoes were about four inches high and had a good root. 

The ground in the lot was then plowed and. harrowed, and the furrows plowed— 
not too deep—seven feet apart. After plowing, the ground was allowed to dry out 
before the plants were put in. 

The plants were then taken up and set in these furrows, set every twelve inches 
apart. ‘They were covered over lightly, leaving the tops of the potatoes out to the 
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sun and atr. ‘They were hoed in a week from that time, and some more covering 
put on the plants. A week later they were hoed again, and some more dirt thrown 
over the plants making the ground level. Shortly afterwards the seven feet of 
ground between the rows was thoroughly cultivated. This was done twice, about 
two weeks apart. By this way the ground was very clean. The potatoes grew 


The National Flower of England. 


so rapidly with very strong tops and with the exception of a few times picking 
the bugs from the vines which came from the sets having two or three eyes, these 
being weaker there was no spray used on them. 

On the 26th of May I planted Stowe’s Evergreen Sweet Corn between the 
rows. ‘The potatoes made very rapid growth, and the vines grew from three to 
three and a half feet high. The row measured about four feet across the top. The 
corn was slow in coming and did not prevent plenty of air reaching the potatoes. 

On September 2nd I dug my potatoes, and from the original fifty-six pounds 
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of seed, there were 846 lbs., or fourteen bushels, and the potatoes were all large, 
averaging 150 potatoes to sixty pounds. 

Under each set there were from two to five large potatoes, and few small ones. 
There was only one bushel of small and medium potatoes out of the fourteen 
bushels, and the large potatoes were from the sets with one eye, the smaller ones 
coming from the sets with two or three eyes. 

The potato vines falling down as the potatoes ripened, gave plenty of air and 
room for the corn, and I also had an excellent crop of sweet corn. 

It is wonderful what a little patch of ground will produce if scientific methods 
are employed, and the proper care taken, even by amateurs. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAMES AND VARIETIES. 


H. J. Moorz, Niagara FALLS. 


This is an attempt to standardize things, score cards, a list of annuals and | 
perennials, so that following along these lines and*accepting this standardized list 
ot plants we will be able to give the word horticulture a greater dignity, you will 
be able to beautify your gardens as you have never been able to do in the past. 
But in order to do that we must have your sympathy, the help of every person 
in this Organization, and with that sympathy and help, in a few years your Com- 
mittee will be able to show you something worth while. 

The report of the Committee on Names and Varieties this year consists of two 
contributions, one giving a complete list of “ Annual and other Flowers, including 
Greenhouse, Tender, and Half-hardy Perennials, which in Canada cannot be 
classed as Hardy Perennials,” which list is prepared as a guide to their hardiness, - 
common names and the correct pronounciation of their botanical names. The other 
consists of score cards on Bulbs, Ponies, Roses and Sweet Peas, together with 
notes compiled to make clear the terms which appear on the cards. 

The Committee has not been able to meet together for consultation this year 
and the Secretary has had to depend on correspondence for the suggestions and 
help received from other members of the Committee. 


H. J. Moors, Chairman 
F.-E. Bucx, Secretary. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ANNUAL AND OTHER FLOWERS, INCLUDING 
GREENHOUSE, TENDER AND HALF-HARDY PERENNIALS WHICH 
IN CANADA, CANNOT BE CLASSED AS HARDY PERENNIALS. 


2 


Prepared as a guide to their hardiness, common names, and the pronounci- 
ation of their botanical names by the Committee on Names and Varieties of the 
Ontario Horticultural Association. | 


Notes AND ExpLANATIONS. 


An asterisk preceding the name of a plant signifies that as a rule it is, correctly 
speaking, a perennial, but having tender roots which require greenhouse or indoor 
conditions it cannot be grown-in the open in Canada, except as an annual. 
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The signs H., H.H. and T. refer to the hardiness of annuals, or those plants 
which are generally grown outside as annuals, H. signifying that they stand con- 
siderable frost and T. that the first frost kills them. Those marked H.H. withstand 
varying degrees of frost before succumbing. At the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, 98 per cent. of these flowers have been tested as annual. In a few places 
in Canada such flowers as snapdragons, pansies, etc., can be wintered successfully, 
but even then it is more satisfactory to treat them as annuals. Most of those with 
the designation,G. are grown as greenhouse annuals, but. when grown under garden 
conditions they are also entitled to be classed with true annuals. 

A few of the plants which are tender to early frost at Ottawa are considered 
H.H. at Niagara Falls or Toronto. For example, Amaranthus, Balsam, Celosia, 
Eutoca, Salvia and Zinnia. 

The common or English name is given for all the better known annuals. In 
such cases as dahlia, geranium, petunia, etc., where the botanical name is well 


known, the committee recommends that it be used as the common name. 


The correct pronounciation of all the Latin names is given. 
another pronounciation is frequently heard. 


as possible, the following should be accepted as the correct pronounciation. 


In about a dozen cases certain flowers are better known in their perennial than 


in their annual forms. 


The Committee recommends the adoption of this list as the basis for Canadian 


authority on these points. 


*The sign’ following a syllable signifies that it is the accented syllable of the word. 


The sign — signifies that the vowel is long. 


Botanical Name. 


Atriplex, H.H. ~ 
*Antirrhinum, H. 
Ammobium, H.H. 
Abronia, H.H. 
Acroclinium, H.H. 


Agrostemma (Lychnis) H. 


Alonsoa, H.H. 
Alyssum, H.H. 


Amaranthus caudatus, 1. 
Amaranthus. tricolor, H.H. 


Anagallis, H.H. 
Arctotis,. H.H. 
Argemone, H.H. 
Arnebia, H.H. 
Asperula, H.H. 
Agathaea, G. 
Adonis, H.H. 
Ageratum, T. 
*Achimenes, G. 
Amberbia, H.H. 
Anchusa, H.H. 
Angelonia, G. 
Adlumia, H.H. 
Bartonia, H.H. 
Brachycome, H.H. 
Browallia, G. 
Balsam, T. 
*Begonia, G. 
*Bellis, H. 
Bryonia, H.H. 
Cacalia, T. 
Calandrinia, H.H. 
Calceolaria, G. 


English Name. 


Red Mountain Spinach. 
Snapdragon: 
White Everlasting. 
Sand Verbena. 
Daisy Everlasting. 
Rose of Heaven. 
Mask Flower. 
Sweet Alyssum. 
Love-lies-Bleeding. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Pimpernel. 
African Daisy. 
Prickly Poppy. 
Prophet Flower. 
Woodruff. 

Blue Marguerite. 
Pheasant’s Eye. 
Floss Flower. 


Cape Forget-me-not. 


Allegheny Vine. 


Barton’s Golden Flower. 


Swan River Daisy. 
Amethyst Plant. 
Balsam. 

Begonia. 

Daisy. 

Bryony Vine. 
Tassel Flower. 
Rock Purslane. 


Correct Pronunciation, 


a’-tri-plex. 
an-tir-rhi’-num. 
am-m0’-bi-um. 
ab-ro’-ni-a. 
ak-ro’-klin’-i-um. 
ag-ro-stem’-ma. 
al-on-s0’-a. 
al-is’-sum. 
am-ar-anth’-us. 


an-a-gal’-is. 
ark-to’-tis. 
ar-gem’-0-né. 
ar-né’-bi-a. 
as-per’-u-la. 
ag-a-theé’-a. 
a-d0/-nis. 
adj-er-a’-tum. 
a-ki-mé’-néz. 
am-ber’-bi-a. 
an-ki’-za. 
an-gel-0’-ni-a. 
ad-lii’mi-a. 
ibar-t0’-ni-a. 


brak-i-k0/-me. 


brow-al’-li-a. 
bal’-sam. 
be-g0’-ni-a. 
bel’-lis. 
bri-0/-ni-a. 
ka-ka’-li-a. 
Kal-an-drin’-i-a. 
kal-sé-o-lar’-i-a. 


In some cases 
It is advised, however, that, as far 
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Botanical Name. 


Calendula, H. 
Cannabis, H.H. 
Cardiospermum, T. 
Celosia, ‘I'. 

Cineraria, G. 
Cineraria (Senecio), H.H. 
Collinsia, H.H. 
Cosmos, H.H. 
Calliopsis, H.H, 
Callirhoe, H.H. : 
Callistephus, H.H. 
Celsia, G. 

Collomia, H.H. 
Convolvulus, T. 
Coreopsis, H.H. 
Clarkia, H.H. 
Chrysanthemum, H.H. 
Coleus, T. 

Cuphea, T. 

Cyclamen, G. 
Cucumis, T. 
Syclanthera, T. 
Centaurea cyanus, H.H. 


Centaurea candidissima. 
Centaurea moschata. 
Cleome, H:H. 
Cobaea, H.H. 
Campanula, H.H. 
Carnation, H, 
Catananche, H. 
Contranthus, H.H. 
Cheiranthus, G. and H.H. 
‘Canna: 21: 
Datura co nucopia, T. 
Datura arborea. 
Diascia, H.H. 
Dimorphotheca, H.H, 
Dolichos, T. 
Dahlia, T. 
Delphinium, 
Dianthus, H, 
Didiscus, H.H. 
Dracocephal m, H.H. 
Erysimum, H.H. 
Euphorbia, marginata, H H. 
Huphorbia, heterophylla. 
Huphorbia, pulcherrima, G. 
lschscholtzia, H. 
Ececremocarpus, H.H. 
Eirzegovine, T. 
Kutoca, T. (Phacelia). 
Exacum, G. 
Everlasting Star Flower, 
H.E. 
Echeveria, H.H. 
don). 
Kchinocystis, T. 
Erythrina, G. 
Gaillardia, H. 
Godetia, H.H. 
Gypsophila, H.H. 
*Geum, G. 
Gamolepis, H.H. 
*Gesnera, G. 
Gerbera; G. 
Gilia, H.H. 
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English Name, 


Pot Marigold. 
Chinese Giant Hemp. 
Balloon Vine. 
Cockscomb., 
Cineraria, 
Dusty Miller. 
Collin’s Flower, 
Mexican Aster. 
Calliopsis. 
Poppy Mallow. 
China Aster. 
Celsia. 


Morning Glory. 
Coreopsis. 
Clarkia. 
Chrysanthemum, 
Coleus. 

Cigar Flower, 
Cyclamen, 
Gourds. 


Corn Flower or Bachelovr’s 
Button. 
Dusty Miller. 
Sweet Sultan. 
Spider Flower. 
Cup and f€aucer Vine. 
Bell Flower. 
Carnation. 
Cupid’s Dart. 
Red Valerian. 
Wallflower. 
Indian ‘Shot. 
Horn of Plenty. 
Angel’s Trumpet. 
Bonnet Plant. 
Cape Daisy. 
Hyacinth Bean. 
Dahlia. 
Larkspur. 
Pinky 
Didiscus, 
Dragon’s Head. 


Snow on the Mountain. 
Mexican -Fire Plant, 
Poinsettia. 

California Poppy. 
Chilian Glory Vine. 
Ornamental Tobacco. 


Hxacum, 


Wild Cucumber. 
Coral Tree. 
Blanket Flower. 
Satin Flower. 
Baby’s Breath. 
Geum, 


Transvaal Daisy. 


No. 43 


Correct Pronunciation. 


kal-end’-u-la. 
kan’-na-bis. 
kar-di-o-sperm’-um, 
se-10’-si-a. 
sin-er-ar’-i-a, 


kol-lin’-si-a. 
koz-mos. 
kKal-le-op’-sis, 
kal-li-rho’-e. 
kal-li-steph-us. 
Sel’-Si-a. 
kol-10’-mi-a. 
kon-vol’-vu-lus. 
kor-e-op’-sis. 
klar’-ki-a. 
kris-an’-the-mum. 
KO’-le-us. : 
ku’-fé-a. 
sik’-la-men. 
kw’-kt-mis. 
si-klan-the’-ra, 
sen-tau’-ré-a, 


klé’-0-me, 

ko-bé’-a, 

kam-pan’-u-la. 
kar-na/-shon- 
kat-an-an’-ke, 
sen-tranth’-us. 
ki-ranth’-us. 

kan’-na. 

da-ti’-ra. ; 


di-as’-ki-a. 
di-mor-foth’-e-ka. 
dol’-i-kes. 
dahl’-i-a or dayl’-i-; 
del-fin’-i-um. 
d1-an’-thus, 
di-dis’-kus. 
dra-ko-sef’-al-um., 
er-is’-i-mum. 
u-for’-bi-a, 


e-skeltz/-i-a. 
ek-kre-mo-kar’-pus, 
er-zé-2g0’-ve-ne, 
u-to’-Ka. 

ex’-a-kum., 


ek-e-vée’-ri-a. 
e-ki-no-sis-tis. 
e-rith-ré’-na. 
gal-lar’-di-a. 
go-dé/-shi-a, 
gziv-sof’-il-a. 
ge’-um or ie’-vm. 
gam-o-lep’-is. 
ges’-ner-a. 
ger’-b°2-ra. 


"gil’-i-a. 
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Botanical Name. English Name. Correct Pronunciation. 

*Gloxinia, G. Gloxinia. glox-in-’-i-a. ss 
*Gladiolus, H.H. Gladiolus. g'ad’-io-lus, 
Gomphrena, H.H. Globe Amaranth, gom-fre’-na. 
*Grevillea, G. Silver Oak. gre-vil’-’e-a. 
Geranium, T. Geranium. jer-a’-ni-um, 
Humulus, H.H. 
Helichrysum, H. Everlasting Flower, hel-i-kris’-um. 
Hebenstreitia, H.H. he-ben-stri-tia. 
*Heliotropium, G. Heliotrope. hé-li-o-trop-i/-um. 
Helipterum, H.H. Humboldt’s Everlasting. he-lip’-ter-um. 
Hibiscus, H.H., Mallow. hibis’-kKus. 
Helenium, H.H. Sneeze Weed. he-lé’-ni-um. 
Helianthus, H.H. Sunflower, hé-li-an’-thus. 
Hunnemannia, H.H. Tulip Poppy. hun-ne-man’-ni-a. 
Ipomea, T. Morning Glory. ip-o-mé’-a. 
Ipomea quamoclit. Cypress Vine. 
Ipomea quamoclit hyb. Cardinal Climber, 
Ipomea Bona-nox. Moon Flower. 
Iberis, H.H. *Candytuft. 1-bér’-is. 
Impatiens, T. Balsam. im-pa’-shens. 
Ionopsidium, H.H. Violet Cress. 1-0-nop-sid’-i-um. 
Isolepis (Scirpus). 1-so-lep’-is. 
TIresine (Achyranthes). Tresine. 1-re-sl’-ne, 
Jacobea, H. (Senecia). Jacobea. jak-o-bé’-a. 
Kaulfussia, H.H. ; kanl-fus’-si-a. 
Kochia, H.H. Summer Cypress. kok’-i-a. 
Eathy rise Eb: Sweet Pea. lath’-i-rus, 
Lavatera, H.H. Lavatera. la-va-te’-ra.. 
Linum, H.H. Scarlet Flax. li/-num. 
*Lantana, G. Lantana. lan-ta’-na. 
ayia, H.H, é lay’-i-a. 
Leptosyne, H.H. lep-toz/-i-né. 
Leptosiphcn, H.H. (Gil‘a). lep-to-si-fon. 
Limnanthes, H.H. lin-nan’-théz, 
Lupinus, H.H. Lupine. lua-pi’-nus. 
Linaria, H.H. Toad Flax. li-nar’-ia. 
Linaria, G. Kenilworth Ivy. 
Lobelia, H.H. Lobelia. 10-bé’-li-a, 
Loasa, H.H. Chili Nettle. 10--a’-Sa. 
Py Chnis:s Hor *; Lychnis. lik’-nis. 
Lychnis coronaria, H.H. Dusty Miller. 
Lophospermum 

(Maurandia). lof-o-sper’-mum., 
Malope, H.H. Mallow-wort. mal’-0-pé, - 
Maleomia, H.H. Virginian Stock, mal-k0/-mi-a, 
Martynia, T. EKlephant’s Trunk, mar-tin’-i-a,. 
Mattiola, H.H. Stocks. ma-ti’-o-la. 
Matricaria, H. Snowball Chrysanthemum, mat-ri-kar’-i-a, 
Mimulus, H.H. Monkey Flower, mim’-t-lus. 
Mirabilis, T. Four-o’clock. m1-rab’-il-is. 
Maurandya, H.H. Maurandya. mau-ran’-di-a, 
Mesembryanthemum, H.H. Ice Plant. mes-em-bri-an’-the-mum., 
Mina Lobata, H.H. Mina. mi’-na, 

(Ipomea). | 
Medicago, H.H. Snails. med-i-ka/-go. 
Mimosa, G. Sensitive Plant. mi-m0o’-za. 
Momordica, H.H. Palsam Apple. mo-mor’-di-ka. 
*Musa, T. Abyssinian Banana, mw’-za, 
Nasturtium, H.H. Nasturtium. nas-tur’-shi-um. 
Nemesia, H.H. Nemesia. ne-mé’-si-a. 


’ Nemophila, H.H, 


Nicotiana, H.H. 
Nierembergia, H.H. 
Nigella, H.H. 
Nycterinia, H.H. 
Oxalis,, W.H 
Papaver, H.H 


California Bluebell. 
Tobacco Plant. 
Cup Flower. 
Love-in-a-Mist. 


Oxalis. 
Poppy. 


né-mof’-il-a. 
ni-ko-shi-a/-na. 
né-rem-ber’-gi-a. 
ni-gel’-la, 
nik-ter-in-’i-a,- 
ox’a-l-is. 
pa-pa’-ver. 


Botanical Name. 


Perilla, H.H. 
Phacelia, H.H. 
Phaseolus, H.H. 
Phiox; H.H. : 
Platystemon, T. 
Pentstemon, H.H. 
Petunia, H.H. 
Polygonum, H.H. 
Pansy,” H: 

Portulaca, H.H. 
“Primula, G. and H.H. 
Pueraria, H.H. 
Reseda, H.H. 
Rhodanthe, H.H. 
Ricinus, T. 
Rudbeckia, H.H. 
Rahmannia, G. 
Romneya, G. and H.H. 


«Stevia, H.H. (Piqueria). 


Santolina, H.H. 
Sanvitalia, H.H. 
*Saponaria, H.H. 
Scabiosa, H. 
Schizanthus, H.H. 
Silene, H.H. 
Solanum, G. 
Sphenogyne, H.H. 
Salvia, T. 
Salpiglossis, H.H. 
Schizopetalon, H.H. 
Sedum, H.H. 
“Streptocarpus, G. 
Statice, H.H. 
Senecia, H.H. 
Senecia, G. 
Santpaulia, G. 
Specularia, H.H. 
Tagetes, H.H. 
Tydaea, G. (Isoloma). 
Torenia, G. 
Tithonia, H.H. 
Thunbergia, H.H. 
Tecoma, G. 
Tropaeolum, H.H. 
Thelesperma, H.H. 
Viscaria,  H-H. 
Verbena, H. 

Viola, H.H. 
Whitlavia, T. 
Xeranthemum, H.H. 
ZAnniay Ls 

Zea, T. 
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English Name. 
Perilla. 
Phace.ia. 
Scarlet Runner Bean. 
Drummond Phlox. 
Cream Cups. 
Beard-Tongue. 
Petunia. 


Pansy. 

Sun Plant. 

Primula. 

Kudzu Vine. 

Mignonette. 

Swan River Everlasting. 


Castor: Oil= Plant; 


Cone Flower. 


California Bush Poppy. 
Stevia. 
Lavender Cotton. 


Bouncing-Bet. 

Pin Cushion Flower. 
Buterfly Flower. 
Catchfly. 

Jerusalem Cherry. 


Scarlet Sage. 
Velvet Trumpet. 


Stone Crop. 

Cape Primrose. 

Sea Lavender. 

Dusty Miller. 

German Ivy. 

African Violet. 

Venus’ Looking Glass. 
Marigold. 


Thunbergia. 


Canary-Bird Vine. 
Cosmidium. 
Viscaria. 
Verbena. 

Pansy. 

Whitlavia. 
Immortelle. 
Youth and Age. 
Ornamental Corn. 


No. 43. 


Correct Pronunciation. 
per-il’-la. 
fa-se’-li-a. 
fa-se-0’-lus. 
flox. 
plat-i-ste’-mon. 
pent-ste’-mon. 
pe-tu’-ni-a. 
po-lig’-o-num. 
pan’-sy. 
por-tu-lak’-a. 
prim’-u-la. 
pu-er-ar’-i-a. 
re-sé’-da. 
rho-dan’-theé. 
ris/-in-us, | a 
rud-bek -i-a. 
rah-man’-ni-a. 
rom-ne’-ya, 
sté’-vi-a. 
san-to-li’-na. 
san-vi-ta’-li-a. 
sa-po-nar’-a. 
ska-bi-0’-sa. 
skiz-an’-thus. 
si1-lé’-ne. 
so-1a’-num. 
sfe-nog’-i-ne. 
sal’v-i-a. 
sal-pi-glos’-sis. 
skiz-6-pet’-a-lon. 
sé’/-dum. 
strep-to-kar’-pus. 
stat’-i-sé. 
sen-@’-si-a. 


sant-paul’-i-a. 
spek-u-lar’-i-a. 
ta-ge’-tez. 
ti-dé’-a. 
to-ré’-ni-a. 
ti-tho’-ni-a. 
tun-ber’-gi-a. 
te-ko’-ma. 
tro-pé’-o-lum. 
the-les-per’-ma. 
vis-kar’-i-a. 
ver-be’-na. 
vi’-o-la. 
whit-la/-vi-a. 
xér-an’-the-mum. 
zin’-ni-a, 

ze’-a. 


Score CARDS FOR THE Use oF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The following score cards have been prepared by the Committee on Names 
and Varieties in accordance with a motion carried at the 191% Convention of 
the Association, which requested the Committee “to prepare a score card system 
for judging at Exhibitions of the Horticultural Societies, this work to continue 
from year to year and that there be presented at the next Annual Meeting a 
report on the judging of roses, sweet peas, pwonies and spring flowering bulbs. 
That reports on these subjects be considered and discussed at the Annual 
Meeting at which they are presented and if approved to be adopted by the Associa- 


tion, and that all Horticultural Societies be required to use these score cards a 


a 
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in judging the respective classes at exhibitions and. thus secure uniformity. 

Inasmuch as it was not possible to carry out the intention of the motion 
that the score cards be discussed at the Annual Meeting at which they are pre- 
sented, before being printed in the report of the Association, it is suggested 
that they be discussed and should any changes be made as a result of the dis 
cussion, that they be printed in a revised form in the next report. 

The notes on judging flowers which follow the score cards are compiled 
to make clear what is meant by the various terms which appear on the score cards. 


SCORE CARD-“ A.” 
TULIPS AND NARCISSI. 


Maximum Number of Points, 100. 


POLAT ORS OAD COT ik Sinica + oh vre shan Or opts, wants ee ea es ew amine eae 25 
CEE OUT ee ae ees hea ata he denale Sostn wh Sadist opel atte omcn ste pennsmars 20 
Sy Siete Oe pre rine. 2 Bg. sna, oNaihe wis aati Bk nas & ate ie MeL ca ete 15 
COT LLCO TR ee PO leks Meets clk ib nS wi Moana, See ae Sohn akerage 20 
MEPS STATIC Me ory Ge ois Sin om) Te ein TR le Simian inte ier ene ne oie 10 
Setting up or arrangeMent 2.0.6... ere ed eee eens eee 10 


Each specimen should be uniform with its fellows in all essential 
characteristics. See note on “ Uniformity.” 


SCORE CARD “B.” 
PONIES. 


Maximum Number of Points, 100. 


LPO byl aeh. cm AS ale op Oe ge Reg ie A a ar ats tee Bk wie se aes cet Serer ars 20 


Seer cee SMO ee eT a alo oll 4. GA Soa A eae eye ap eet oes 15 
eae 9 Pah 1b ooo Men on lo ae Oe CO RE Cte we Sa Ar ae a 20 
Se Sta NCE SANG SLO) A ois Ceccc bint slote Gee h auth apo MdUh erties waheyerote 15 
RSG AAO Mp atari a8 => oan who's eoteteniainte oo ome mAh oe Fintene a1 15 
PLASTANCEs hrs Le Peer ces ale Osten cia eite ed cue Fine wl bmg ara Sie = 0.8 15 


Each specimen should be uniform with its fellows in all essential 
characteristics. See note on “Uniformity.” 


SCORE CARD “C.” 
ROSES. 


Maximum Number of Points, 100. 


1 Pc an Ne ar one RR ere eRe oD 5 Sena Ceara cr ae 20 
TOU eae ee a ee ote Mee ean Purhegsjnam e008 8s 20 
FT ke a cee tis et S a we Shes Seo sgh > neem RS Re) e epessde, Gesu iene es 15 
Substance and condition .........--+--+e-eeee Soe ee 15 
Foliaze and stem! <.. sees fi ee We Pe eee oo oe 10 
WPACTANCR! hs oe Sees owe y eecn es wi atetale orden Ale 008-5 0'n 9 fe #le's 10 
Setting up or arrangement .......6....5 cess eee eee eers 10 


Each specimen should be uniform with its fellows in all essential 
characteristics. See note on “ Uniformity.” 
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SCORE CARD £2D.2 
SWEET PEAS. 


Maximum Number of Points, 100. 


Rennes atin kel Ae Chae ae : 20 
CO lot Tinie ia to ce oa irre op roe hem tre em See my Oe ; 25 
DIZC I Aoki sous Oa ee Site me pa AL Deh Py RY awn 15 
Condition se ee a Ge: “story Pepe ig 5 hgt oP eo Bias Soe Ae , ay 
Numbers ot flewers:t0.a.ctem sys, Mies Mae ees nis Deane 10 
petting. WD) OF Arransement at aa, te ee aL Yee LS 


Fach specimen should be uniform with its fellows in all essential 
characteristics. See note on “ Uniformity.” 


Mr. H. C. Cox’s Lawn on Lake Shore Road. 


NOTES ON THE JUDGING or FLOWERs. 


1. Form. The form of a flower is due to the arrangement of its petals, 
which may be similar and uniformly arranged, as in the tulip; dissimilar but uni- 
formly arranged, as in the sweet pea; and dissimilar and not uniform, as in 
the peony. In each example the ideal form is that which most closely approxi- 
mates to certain general and sometimes personal standards of symmetry, beauty, 
grace, strength, etc. 

2. Color. Perfection of color in a flower is sometimes a variety characteristic 
and sometimes related to the “ condition ” of the flower. Asa variety characteristic 
color should last for a relatively long time for the variety without fading an‘ 
should be rich and attractive rather than dull. 


eS 
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3. Size. Size in a flower is both a variety characteristic and an indication 
of cultural skill, etc. If a standard of size for the variety exists, specimens below 
that standard may be discriminated against, but when they are above that standard 
and possess other equally good qualities, abnormal size may be considered a merit. 

4, Condition. Every flower at the time of judging should be in the most 
perfect phase of its possible beauty. The term “condition” therefore relates 
to its openness, its freedom from blemishes and its freshness. Condition is 
partly an essential quality and is partly due to the skill of the exhibitor. 

5. Substance. Substance in a flower is closely related to its form, because 
without substance it quickly loses its form and- becomes: flabby or shapeless. 
Substance also relates to the stem of the flower because stem and the petals are 
intimately related. An ideal substance in a flower is one which, while not being 
coarse, conveys the least idea of perishability and fragility for the variety. 

6. Fragrance. Fragrance is an essential quality of flowers which, although 
highly attractive, is relatively possessed by few and can be used only on score 
cards of certain flowers where fragrance varies much within the species. 


UNIFORMITY. 


Uniformity, although often used on a score card, is a term not always 
applicable. It is not applicable, for instance, to single specimens. When used 
as a heading in the judging of several specimens it should not be given too 
prominent a place because a judge is invariably apt to consider uniformity when 
considering each essential characteristic of the flower. Uniformity is not an 
essential characteristic and it is wiser, perhaps, to consider uniformity under the 
terms of form, color, size, etc., rather than to use it as a separate heading. 


Setting UP or ARRANGEMENT. 


Setting up or arrangement is the art of displaying flowers in their respective 
vases so that they show up to the best advantage under the judge’s eye. It calls 
for a certain amount of taste and skill and arranging the foliage and setting 
up even a single specimen requires judgment. Flowers which have become slightly 
wilted or delapidated may be restored to their natural conditions by skilful hand- 
ling. This is quite legitimate and is to be distinguished from “faking” or 
supplying parts of another flower to replace damaged parts, which is not allow- 
able. The arrangement of flowers in a collection also requires skill, judgment 
and considerable care. 


MINORITY REPORTS ON “SCORE CARDS.” 


Be Er Bock eC" ie Ey lOrrawa: 


The Report on “score cards” had to be prepared at short notice, and two 
of the. members of the Committee had not handed in their contributions at the 
time when the Report was prepared for the printer’s use. Had these contribu- 
tions been received earlier no doubt the majority report would have been modified 
to embody many of the suggestions. It is thought desirable, therefore, to present 
the delayed contributions in the form of minority reports. 

Member “A” would modify the score cards with respect to “ Fragrance” 
and one other minor point. Member “B” suggests a new system entirely which 
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would do away with the method of allotting points on the basis of “relative 
values ” and substitute for it a system of “ fixed values.” Both suggestions will 
no doubt provoke valuable discussion at the Convention. 

-Mrnority Report A: Member “A” suggests the following system of score 
cards and the reason why he differs from the other members of the Committee :— 


TULIPS AND NARCISSI. 


Form and sibstancéous.w ce seein Mee See ae ae es ee ee 25 
COLOUTO RA Re cicadas thet ee tiers aaa a icy eas a oniey, DERI ee 20 
oe VA ne Re Bi rE IT ote he Ree OP RE eT nie ate Mabel Pps Tabs S221 15 
Con dition ye Sete ortp- tenis oe pe i ened ieee ere TA ce pohnee 20 
SCOT ee Bir ee. Sine bee ees Eis ERS gee oie ot carci tae oe ee ae 10 
Setting up or arrangement ..... fe betes Gee As wt ea he 10 
PONIES. 
POTTY Foes es cos bret ee ee ct ees eae bs Soca oie eee rem eran 20 
Do) WAS Renard Pa aA ea RE Ms RS ch SAR A ue sre re rcanitee Ia Wy 1 BNL At 20 
COLOUR as a or Nao aves ee aes a eee ee ae 20 
Substance vane Stem wos. eoeeechutotes ot oe, occu ee ce ee ee ee 20 
Conditions erga pe Beers Seow cans See eet eee ta ean reece Se 3 20 
ROSES 
Boris vein ache 4 ae Se 6 het ete. eo acelin ne 25 
Golour 22.8 bos eo ee et See rae eee 20 
51s OAR ah ek ar ae a eee EV tan ee ayant a hire A ete 20 
Substance vand #Conditi gia vivo. tects ee ee ee ee 15 
Foliage and «(St@M sks ice « 5 eee eletee ee aeeee aee 16 
Setting’ up Lor ArTranwecmentes ace 22 oe ee eee ee 10 


SWEET PEAS. 


Form /and?substanC@s ser soe Paes Cee eee ee ee 15 
Colour 2 Sora ee yess ee ee eee 25 
Size 2. ee ee a ee ale Me TI een se eee 20 
Condition? thie eds vere eee cee Cee ee a ea 15 
stem; length: and numberrofl nowers. .2..0 2... ee eee 15 
Setting. upLlore arrangementecs 2 cutee ne ere ee 10 


Reasons. Member A states, “'The only item on which I really would differ 
from the scoring is in fragrance. In tulips and pxonies I should think fragrance 
as a family characteristic is questionable, and it would penalize the great majority 
of the finest specimens. As for narcissi, in the most fragrant, the Chinese Sacred 
Lily, many would say that the least fragrant specimen should receive the highest 
count, and as ordinary people differ in their appreciation of this particular frag- 
rance might not judges differ also. 

inven in roses. While we would say that fragrance is undoubtedly a family 
trait it is only the minority that have what is accepted as a real rose fragrance, 


and the others run the whole gamut of perfumes, while in many of the recent © 


creations fragrance is almost lacking. If we insist on fragrance the penalties 
to be suffered by many fine roses will be great, and then what a task for the 
judges. One judge cannot accept another judge’s scoring on this point and 
when ten per cent. is allowed this may become a serious bone of contention at 
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exhibitions between judges and also be the reason for many an appeal from 
the exhibitor. One thousand roses is no unusual number to confront a judge, 
and his powers of differentiation would be greatly taxed before he ended and 
above all he has no tangible standards to go by. Can a true rose fragrance, 
such as, say, of some of the Rugosa hybrids, be compared with, say, the character- 
istic carnation perfume of Caroline Testout? Or how about the alcoholic tendency 
of Camoens? Would not some of our most reliable judges change their ideas 
of the acme of perfection when such a reminiscent odor suggests itself? Is 
fragrance as a requirement fair to our established gardens, is it fair to the rose 
itself and is it fair to the judges? 

The only other item I would differ on is for tulips and narcissi, to give 
recognition to the stems, this being most necessary in Darwin tulips; and also 
to give points for length of stems in sweet peas. 

In substance I would not like to see “the least idea of perishability and 
fragility ” penalize delicacy which in many flowers, and roses and sweet peas 
in the present list, is a worthy attribute. | 

Minority Revort B: Member B believes that in future judging methods 
must be standardized and gives the following reasons why he suggests a new 
type of score card. ; 

1. The chief obstacle to the adoption and successful working of any system 
of score cards is the legitimate but uncertain element of “personal taste” of 
the judges. 

2. Therefore, to offset that obstacle and in .order to make score cards simple 
and workable it is necessary to give up almost completely the old system of 
relative values. . 

3. By relative values is meant the method whereby the points are apportioned 
on the score card. For instance, the character of a flower, described under the 
heading of “ Form,” may have as many as twenty-five points allotted to it, while 
color may have twenty points allotted to it. Flower characteristics are supposed 
to have different values, but very few judges agree absolutely-on the apportion- 
ment of the points to express these values. 

4. It is proposed, therefore, to establish a system of score cards which will 
make it immaterial whether the judges agree or disagree on the apportionment otf 
such points, and allow them to keep their personal opinions on such matters. 

The advantages of the system will be: 

(a) That a uniform system of judging will be possible. 

(b) Greater sureness and dispatch will be obtainable. 

(c) The system will more closely approximate the methods of experienced 
judges who seldom use score cards. 

The principles underlying the system are briefly as follows: 

First, the three universal characteristics of flowers are taken and allowed 
twenty points each. These three characteristics are Form, Color and Size. 

Second, the special characteristic or characteristics which distinguish the 
particular kind of flower are grouped under the fourth heading and allowed 
another twenty points. 

Third, the exhibitor’s skill is then taken into consideration and twenty points 
are allotted under the fifth heading, which generally deals with setting up or 
arrangement, but may include something else in that, provided it is connected 
with the skill of the exhibitor. 

The reason why the system of relative values on the score cards is replaced 
by the different method is that the judge in making his award has no reason 
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at all to consider relative values. He is confused in his judging by so doing. 
What a judge does do is to compare the merits of say exhibits A, B and C wn 
regard to certain fundamental characteristics and skill on the part of the exhibitor. 
It is far easier for him to remember that he has to compare all these character- 
istics on a uniform basis than it is for him to be constantly referring to the 
score cards to see how many points are awarded for this characteristic and the 
other characteristic. It is confidently believed that the complicated type of our 
present score cards is the great reason why experienced judges do not favor or 
use score cards to any extent, and it therefore follows that where that is the case 
there can be no uniform system of judging. 

A simple standardized score card system should be universally used and of great 
help. : | Ce Hea 


TULIPS AND NARGISSTI, 


Norm rand ;eubstatices 25. e0 can oe ee 20 
Colour savas iiss tess Seren eee ce ee ee en eam a 20 
Size and Ste, ccm aes nie he ena eo Ae aoe eee 20 
Condition s35 3562 wen ee Soon ee ee ee 20 
Setting up* or-arransemente.c... 2. ee eee ee 20 
PONIES 
HOPI fh oa yale ae le Sie, OPT ae. SE en 20 
SST LG Geass cheeks Sob ee seh eae lied ane ee CR GORE REET ee es 20 
COloUr nih Bees ee ee ee Lee eee 20 
substance and “Stent. 270 cls tel ee ee ee ee 20 
CONnGItIONS ccs Sts, Kita ah oles Bhosle ee ee 20 
ROSES 
IK) CC REN eee Re rte Ae dona wetweho ee 5 WEA ny 2 Seay ae Teal 2 hy 20 
COLOUR cs shat a ace Biba esol eae te ot ee ee ee 20 
Size..and stem wo hecho so ahd ae eee Te ee 20 
Condition and* foliage, =. vacuo Boe ee ee ee 20 
setting, Up~0r ATran cement ps eee ee ee eee 20 


Form: and (stlbsta neces sca reece cares Chee eee eee 20 
Colettrs p:sck tacvud ate aah ci Bl aa art oe eg e n oee ee 20 
Size and stem (length and number of flowers) ......... 20 
Condition .2 SA tee SE ee ee ee ee 20 
Setting up or atranecmene Ra SUPE Bt peor et A i 8 20 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE TO CANADIAN NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


P. H. MitcHELL, ToRoNTo. 


As your representative on the membership of the Canadian National E xhibi- 
tion in. 1918, I beg to report as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the Exhibition accepted me as a member repre- 
senting the Ontario Horticultural Association on March 15th, 19138. 

On March 30th, I attended the meeting of the Agricultural Committee which 
mainly dealt with the prize lists and lasses: It is this Committee that your 
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representative is particularly connected with and it deals with three sections, 
namely, (a) Grain, Roots and Vegetables; (0) Floriculture; (c) Fruit and Honey. 
lt is obvious that our Association is interested mainly in Vegetables, Floriculture 
and Fruit. 

The Toronto Horticultural Society also has a representative on the same 
Committee, Mr. W. J. Evans. 

Your representative was able to have several items in the rules for exhibiting 
made more specific; several classes amended so as to adapt to present day con- 
ditions, particularly in dahlias; Rose Class for Amateurs limited in number; and 


further, in displays, that quality of flowers was made of greater importance 


than arrangement. 

Several other changes of importance were made at Mr. Evans’ suggestion 
and others by the Committee as a whole so that the list now shows considerable 
improvement. | . 

The subject of large displays by Horticultural Societies was gone into at 
length, but as there was no prospect of an appropriation for a prize list of fitting 
magnitude this was left over. 

Your representative was frequently present at the Horticultural Building | 
during the exhibition and I hope was of some assistance to the exhibitors. 


(Signed) P. H. MircHe.t. 


THE BURGOYNE MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDEN IN ST." CATHARINES. 


Moved by Dr. F. E. Bennerr, seconded by Rev. Dr. Scorr, “That we 
record on the annals of this Society our unbounded appreciation of the magnificent 
cift of Mr. Burgoyne of a Municipal Rose Garden to the City of St. Catharines. 
Mr. Burgoyne is one of the most energetic and enthusiastic horticulturists in the 
Province and a former President of this Association. In placing on record our 
deep gratitude we cherish the hope that Mr. Burgoyne may be rewarded by seeing 
his example copied, and that it may be our good pleasure to record from time 
to time similar gifts which will be at once an inspiration and an impetus to 
increased activity on the part of all Horticultural Societies. Carried. 

Mr. Burgoyne replied stating his appreciation of the manifestation toward 
him of the Convention. He said he got his inspiration from the municipal rose 
gardens of the United States in Hartford, Conn., and in Minneapolis, and he 
saw no reason why Canada should not. have such gardens as well; that out of 
his deep appreciation at having been allowed to close four decades of business 
life he could do nothing that would give himself greater pleasure than this, as 
he termed it, small gift. He said he wanted to feel that the young people growing 
up should feel that it was their garden. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, of St. Catharines, paid very high tribute to Mr. Burgoyne 
as a citizen of St. Catharines for the splendid help he had always yielded in 
the beautifying of the city, and also the encouragement given the girls and boys 
at all times in the matter of the school gardens. “While we are proud of the 
donation.” said Mr. Smith, “we are doubly proud in hearing this testimony of 
appreciation from this Association.” 


———- 
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JUDGING THE DECORATIVE CLASSES. 
Miss Mary Yares, Port Crepiv. 


The subject of the arrangement of cut flowers merits far more interest than 
is popularly supposed, though much is being done to draw attention to it by 
individuals who appreciate a study of the basic principles of beauty. 

There is no doubt that the decorative classes should be encouraged by every 
means In our power, the purpose behind their encouragement being the educational 


possibilities that lie in the development of a sense of artistic values in any 
individual. 


From the Dunlop Nurseries. 


These classes include the arrangement of flowers and foliage to form: 

1. Table Decorations. : 

*. Buttonholes, sprays, bouquets, sheaves, bunches (as Violets) or the flat 
French effects with mixed flowers. | 

3. Bowls, baskets and vases. 

4. Displays, groups and stands, a large entry of which adds considerably to 
the attractions of the Showroom. 

The primary purpose of the entries in these classes is the enhancement of our 
home life by the decoration of our persons and of the living rooms, halls, stairways 
and sun parlors of our homes. . 
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Their secondary purpose is to strengthen the recognition of the fact that 
beauty depends upon elegance rather than upon rarity of bloom which should not 
count, in these entries, more than the beauty of those less rare. 

Economic value ranks high in the estimation of commercial judges, and In 
their recounts special attention is paid to relative financial values, or to difficulties 
in cultivation. Per contra, educational judges, in doubt of the order of merit in 
these classes, pay special attention to artistic values and to difficulties in arrange- 
ment. 

It should be remembered that entries in the Amateur Decoration classes are 
not intended for sale, their beauty is intended to be loved and lived with, not 
merely to be stared at, as some one has well said. 

Outside the group of brave people told off to give their opinion upon Amateur 
decoration, there is little open discussion, in the Societies, of fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which judgment is based. Personal taste is a delicate subject with 
many; and otherwise courageous beings, are often cowards about disclosing and 
eventually maintaining their views about artistic values. The opinion of the general 
public is interesting and it is noticable that ability to arrange native flowers 
effectively is greatly admired, by those, too, who seldom make use of them in their 
own homes. Classes for their arrangment are nearly always a centre of interest 
in shows where they are provided for. “Collections” of native flowers are not 
meant, but arrangements in vases, baskets or bowls. In illustration it may be 
mentioned that the President of a Horticultural Society offered a handsome prize 
for table decoration, the material to be selected freely by those competing and 
judgment to be pronounced by public vote. On counting up it was found that the 
arrangement of wild flowers had secured the highest vote and in a class too, where 
many costly flowers had been used. 

The winning table was dressed with the dainty “ butter and eggs ” abundantly 
in bloom by the wayside at that time. The flowers had merely been delicately 
massed in bowls of lavender-blue pottery and the table evidently made its own 
appeal by reason of its naturalness. 

What may be called the natural style in arrangements, is a comparatively 
recent interest, in contrast, that is, to the decorative or formal florist’s method. 

At no very distant period all Art ran to decoration, and some exhibits, even 
still, appear to be valued more for the design than for actual arrangement. 

General taste at the present time is mostly in favor of loose arrangements of 
long-stemmed flowers, stiff formal designs are tabooed, and the “pyramid” as a 
popular table design has vanished. 

Flowers of course should be fresh and used as cut from the plants, no artificial 
aids to be allowed in this style of arrangement. It is easy to see why length and 
strength of stem is of such importance to the grower of cut flowers. 

The American Rose Society scores length of stem as follows :— 


GIORGI Cau eat eo eit te tease wan eee hats os 1 point. 
Rom eea CTI Gee Semele setae eee arhay eats! oa) Oe ke. 
Sled (UCTS tee Reinet ia ee eas) eae ees ose ee ee 
LOSS OM Nated atc cite Alsop fe Reh The tel me Aeon nie Paleo | 
(a Mireirecd Bon nai Pal son Weta ut Pat? pte fae ar era een eee syne 


A detailed discussion of the rival merits of judging systems for decorative 
classes, used by Horticultural Societies in other countries is hardly in place here, 
+ ds sufficient to state that an interesting literature exists, for the Art of flower 
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arrangement 1s a very old one, and much study has been given to it. The Japanese 
attach great importance to individuality, distinction, refinement, and fragrance. 

In the British R.H.S. freshness, elegance of habit, and arrangment, count for 
a good deal. 

After considerable thought I submit the following for consideration when 
studying the entries in decorative classes, , 

In an analysis of the beauty of an arrangement intended for home use should 
not naturalness count first, namely the recognition of the beauty of a few flowers 
naturally arranged? Over-crowding and tightly packed blooms do not dispose 
themselves gracefully and super-abundance frequently coarsens and cheapens the 
effect of the whole. Possibly the second point to consider is that of grace and 
beauty of: line—line if possible without repetition—the stems being frankly exposed 
for the purpose. An impression of strength and vigor in composition is frequently 
conveyed by the origin of these same stems. 

Other points to be considered from the standpoint of the natural style in 
arrangement, might be those of simplicity in all directions, and the sense of propor- 
tion and suitability in the relationship of the water container to the material used. 
The color scheme of the whole arrangement would count of course whether it 
represented harmony, uniformity or contrast. If these five primary considerations 
were applied to the analysis of the beauty of any bowl or vase of flowers, with say 
20 points given for each heading, we would have a score card as follows, under the 
divisions of which the secondary considerations could be taken up :— 


1. Recognition of beauty of few flowers naturally arranged—naturalness. . 20 
2. Hlegance-—grace and beauty. of line? sha os ae ee 20 
3. Simplicity in all directions PSoa ack ote RF Baila tae are Sieg ateh ee ent ee es 20 
4, Sense! Of  DPOPOTEON 4c: sala vt een Tees ee ee ea gee ee 20 
d« Coloury schemes}. \/4'oc.shny sie Gis eee DIR in ae reat eae 20 

100 


The decisions of judges have very frequently to be arrived at by comparisons 
made between defects in the entries, rather than between their beauties, or. between 
the entries and the ideal in mind, at the same time J udges employed by the Asso- 
ciation should be able to fill out a score card, if requested, for any exhibition 


desiring one, whether the award was based on judgment by score, by comparison, 
or by guess. 


RASPBERRIES AND CURRANTS FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 


_W. T. Macoun, Domrnion Horticurrurist, C.E.F., Orrawa. 

Now that we are thinking more about the food we produce and eat than we — 
used to do, both from the standpoint of patriotism and of our pockets, it is a special 
pleasure to contribute any information which will encourage the production of fruit 
in our gardens. 

Vegetables may be more necessary than fruit, but we cannot do without fruit, 
and he or she who has picked it in his own garden knows how desirable it is to 
grow one’s own. : 

Two fruits, only, will be dealt with in this short paper, the raspberry and the 


currant; but, needless to say, no garden should be without strawberries where any 
small fruits are grown. . 
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Both the raspberry and currant need an abundance of moisture to do well, and, 
while both of them will stand some shade, they succeed best in full sunlight. In 
order that those with very small gardens may get some idea as to whether it won’t be 
worth their while taking up space with either raspberry or currant bushes, it might 
be well at the outset to state how much room the bushes require and what yield 
might be expected. 

. Experiments have shown that a very satisfactory distance apart for raspberry 
bushes is three feet in the row with the rows six feet apart, thus each bush occupies 
18 square feet; or if the bushes are planted 5 feet apart each way, each bush 
occupying 25 square feet, they will not have too much room. A single row across 
part of all of one end of the garden close to the boundary line with the plants 
3 feet apart may be found desirable. The yield which might be expected from the 
area occupied by say 12 original plants, occupying one row 36 feet in length, will 
depend very much on the variety, the care the plants receive, the character of the 
soil, and in the colder parts of Ontario on whether they are injured by winter or 
not. The best yield obtained at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, was from the 
Herbert variety which from two rows each 18 feet long (equal to 1 row 36 feet 
long) yielded 50 lb. 12 oz. of fruit, which is at the rate of 10,234 lb. per acre. One 
half of this amount is a yield which might be expected in an average garden in 
an average year, or say about 2 lbs. from each plant. Thus, there would be in ° 
the 10 to 14 pickings which might be expected about 2 lbs. at each picking. As 
there is about a pound of fruit in a well filled box such as is purchased, one will 
be able to decide from these figures what area it will be necessary to devote to 
raspberries in order to have sufficient for the family needs. One must not, however, 
make the mistake of thinking that a full crop is obtained at once. If the plants 
are set out in the spring of 1919, no fruit need be expected that year, but in 1920 
a half crop might be obtained, or say a dozen boxes from the 36 feet, and in 1921 
there would be a full crop. 

Raspberries may be planted successfully either in the autumn or in the 
spring. The advantage of planting in the autumn is that if any plants die 
they may be replaced in the spring, whereas if planted in the spring, it may 


~ be too late to plant others when the dead ones are noticed and so a_ season 


will be lost. A very good plan in order to better ensure having a perfect stand 
is to plant two plants in each hole or close together so that if one dies the other 


_will probably live. There is nothing in the method of planting raspberries which 


one who plants herbaceous perennials needs to learn. The plants should be set 
about an inch deeper than they were before and the soil made firm about them 
with the foot. Planting a little deeper than they were before is recommended so 


that they will not be planted shallower than they were before, and if they are 


planted in the autumn it provides for a little heaving which will occur under some 
conditions. Plants should be cut back to within six inches of the ground when 
planted. Raspberries need good soil but the average garden soil will usually be 
found quite suitable. The oftener the surface of the soil is loosened with the hoe 
the first.season the stronger the growth will be, and, as the crop the second season 
will be grown on the canes made the first season the importance of having good 
canes can readily be understood. No pruning will be needed the first season. 
Frequent hoeing should be given the soil about the bushes during the second season 
as in the first, and during this year suckers will be sent out several feet from the 
original plants. It will now be necessary to decide on whether the original plants 
will be kept as single plants or whether suckers will be allowed to grow up and a 
continuous row of plants about three feet in width maintained from year to Year. 
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The better plan, we think, when raspberries are grown in a garden is to keep all 
suckers hoed out and depend on the canes which grew from the base of the original 
plants. These plants will, as a rule, give excellent crops for eight or ten years, 
and are easier handled in a garden than a matted row, which is lable to get too 
wide and prove troublesome in the garden. The canes which bear the fruit die 
each year after fruiting and their place is taken by new ones which grow up during 
the summer. Usually, however, there are too many new ones for best results, hence, 
when cutting out the dead canes the weaker of the new ones should be removed also. 
About six strong canes are enough to leave, as when these throw out side shoots 
when growth begins the space allotted to each plant will be well taken up, and 
too much crowding results in poorer fruit. In gardens where the soil is rich and 
the growth very luxuriant it will be found arerable to tie the canes of each plant 
loosely to a stake to keep: the fruiting branches from bending down and touching 
the ground and the fruit getting dirty. A good plan is to have posts driven into 
the ground from 10 to 12 feet apart, to which are nailed cross pieces about two to 
three feet long and three feet six inches from the ground. A wire is now run along 
each side of the row and fastened to the cross-piece. This makes an excellent 
support for the canes. The canes often grow taller than it is desired to leave them, 

but they are not cut back until spring as they may be injured by winter. In the 
warmer parts of Ontario it is not necessary to protect canes in winter, but in 
Eastern Ontario it is found desirable to bend the canes down just before winter 
sets in and hold them down with some soil on the tips. They are thus usually 
protected with snow through most of the winter and come through very well. In 
some parts of the prairie provinces it is necessary to entirely cover the canes ot 
most varieties to ensure their being uninjured. The canes are uncovered in Ontario 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground in the spring, and the canes are then 
eut back to from four to six feet in height. 

Only one variety of raspberry has ea mentioned so far, namely, the eters 

This has been found the best for home use ot Ottawa, but the great commercial 
berry in the warmer parts of Ontario and also one of the best for home use is the 
Cuthbert. The Cuthbert is not quite so juicy as the Herbert, hence not so popular 
with many as a home berry as the Herbert. Other red varieties might be mentioned, 
but for a home garden either of these is sufficient. The purple raspberries are very 
popular with some, and the best of these is the Columbian. These ‘do not sucker, 
hence can be kept within bounds easier than the reds, but the fruit is more acid 
- and not so palatable to most people when eaten raw as the red. The Black Cap 
raspberries are not recommended for the average smal] garden as they are not so 
popular as the red or purple, and results with them are very uncertain except in 
the warmest parts of Ontario. Hilborn, Older and Gregg are three of the most 
reliable. 

While the currant is not so popular as the raspberry, and while comparatively 
few like them raw, no one, we think, will deny that red currant jelly and black 
currant jam are both delicious and should be well represented in the winter’s supply 
of preserved fruits, and those who have got the habit of eating some red currants 
in the garden just before breakfast, or at the breakfast table, know how appetizing 
they are. This being so, each one should consider whether a place in the garden 
can be found for a few bushes. 

The highest yield obtained from six bushes of red currants in one season was 
79 lb. from a variety called Long Bunch Holland. This is at the rate of 19,118 Jb. 
per acre, but half of this amount would be a good yield in an average season for 
the larger fruited varieties. The Red Cross, one of the most reliable of these, 
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averaged per year for a five year period 5,929 lb. per acre or nearly 20 lb. from 
six bushes per year, which is only about one-fourth of the crop of the highest yield 
obtained in any one year. ‘The Pomona, another good variety, averaged for a five 
year period about %5 Ib. from six bushes per year. Perfection is-one of the best 
of the newer sorts. ‘There is a marked difference in the hardiness of red currants, 
the larger fruited varieties such as the Fay Prolific, Cherry and Comet being the 
tenderest and very poor yielders at Ottawa, while at the other extreme are. the 
Red Dutch, Raby Castle, Long Bunch Holland and Red Grape, which are very 
hardy but much smaller. Between these, are the Red Cross, Perfection and Pomona, 
which have comparatively large fruit and give a fair to good crop in the colder parts 
of Ontario and a good crop in the warmer sections. The Wilder is of good size 
but not quite hardy enough at Ottawa. 
Two year old plants are the best kind to plant, and when these are used there 
will be a little fruit the year after planting, though nothing more than to whet the 


appetite, but in the year following there should be from one to two pounds to a _ 


bush, and the fourth season the bushes will be nearly in full bearing. 

Black currants do not yield quite so much as the red, although some astonishing 
high yields have been obtained at Ottawa. The largest yield was from a variety 
called Topsy, originated by the late Dr. Saunders, which in-1914 yielded 63 Ib. 
4 oz. from six bushes, or at the rate of 15,306 lb. per acre. But, as with the red, 
half this amount would be a good average. Topsy is a hybrid between the Dempsey 
Black Currant and a Gooseberry. There is, as in the red currants, a marked 
difference in the hardiness of varieties. The Boskoop Giant, which bears very 
large fruit, is a light cropper at Ottawa, and so is the Victoria Black, another 
large fruited sort. These bear better crops in the warmer sections. Of the very 
large fruited varieties, the Buddenborg has proved the best cropper at Ottawa. The 
Black Champion has been one of-the most popular sorts in Ontario, but the varieties 
originated by the late Dr. Wm. Saunders, such as Topsy, Magnus, Kerry, Clipper 
and Climax, while not of the largest size, are of good size and are hardy and pro- 


ductive and of good quality. There will be a little fruit the year after planting — 


black currants, but the third season there should be half a crop, and the fourtn 
season- nearly a full crop. | 

Currants may be planted either in the autumn or the spring, but autumn 
planting is preferable, as the bushes start into growth very early in the spring, 
and will get a better start if they have been planted in the fall. A good distance 
for both black and red currants has been found to be six by five feet apart. Bushes 
grow to be a large size in a garden and require this amount of space for full develop- 


ment. Good cultivation is required in order to get strong growth. Little or no 


pruning is needed the first year. The black and red currants bear most of their 


- 


fruit on wood of different ages, hence the pruning of one is a little different from 


the other. The black currant bears most of its fruit on wood of the previous season’s 
growth, hence it is important to always have a plentiful supply of one-year old 
healthy wood; the red and white currants produce their fruit on spurs which develop 
from the wood two or more years of age, hence it is important in pruning red and 
white currants to have a liberal supply of wood two years. and older, but as the 
fruit on the very old wood is not so good as that on the younger, it is best to depend 
largely on two and three year old wood to bear the fruit. From six to eight main 
stems, or even less, with their side branches will, when properly distributed, bear 
a good crop of fruit. Future pruning should be done with the aim of having from 
six to eight main branches each season and a few others coming on to take their 


places. By judicious annual pruning the bush can be kept sufficiently open to 
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admit light and sunshine. A good rule is not to have any of the branches more 
than three years of age, as if kept down to this limit the wood will be healthier, 
stronger growth will be made and the fruit will be better. 

The chief enemy of the red currant is the Currant Worm, and too often one 
finds the bushes in the garden stripped of leaves, as the worms are numerous and 
they eat very rapidly. When the leaves are eaten the fruit does not ripen properly 
and the bushes are weakened, which affects the next year’s crop. There are usually 
two broods of the Currant Worm, the first when the leaves have about reached 
their full size size and the second when the fruit is beginning to ripen. A close 
watch should be kept for them as they are almost sure to be on the bushes every 
year. For the first brood a weak mixture of Paris Green, 1 oz. to 10 gallons of 
water, will kill them. For the second brood a less poisonous substance should be 
used as the fruit will soon be ripe. If the bushes are thoroughly sprayed with 
White Hellebore in the proportion of 1 oz. to 2 gallons of water there will be no 
danger to human beings and the worms will be killed. Hellebore could be used 
for the first brood, but it is important to kill them as soon as possible, hence an 
arsenical poison is preferable. Aphis are sometimes troublesome, and for these 
the ordinary contact sprays such as Nicotine Sulphate, Black Leaf 40, and soap 
washes are used. The spray must strike the insects, hence it should be applied 
to the under side of the leaves. 

Currants should be kept well cultivated, pruned and fertilized, and, if well 
eared for, will yield bountiful crops. 


THE DAHLIA. 


JAS. 8. WALLACE, TORONTO. 


The Dahlia in its wild state was known to Europeans in Mexico as early as the 
year 1600, and in 1615 was described and illustrated by Francisco Hernandez in 
his book “The Plants and Animals of New Spain.” It was no doubt abundant 
then as now in its native habitat—the Mexican Highlands and mountain sides 
5.000 feet above the Sea—and was known by the natives as Acoctii. 

The flowers of red, yellow and purple, consisted of a single row of flat petals 
about a central disk of yellow florets, and were small to medium in size, resembling 
cur Cosmos and Coreopsis to which it is closely related. 

In 1789 the director of the Mexican Botanic Garden sent seeds of the plant 
to director Cavanilles of the Royal Gardens at Madrid, from which the latter grew 
not only single but semi-double flowers. In 1791, Cavanilles published a figure 
and description of the semi-double form and named it Dahlia in honor of M Andre 
Dahi, an eminent Swedish botanist of that period. About the same time seeds were 
sent to England, but being grown under glass, the stock lived only two years. About 
1812, M. Doukelaar of Louvaine did valuable work in developing full double flowers 
from singles in the 3rd generation. 

From this modest beginning the Dahlia has since passed through one of the 
most wonderful developments known in floriculture, and to-day it probably shows a 
ereater diversity in form, color, habit and size than any other species known to 
the florist. 

Dasy of cultivation, adapted to a wide range of soils and conditions, with 
plants of a size and habit to suit almost any garden, and with a long season of 
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bloom, it is not surprising that the Dahlia is so popular in England, and is rapidly 
coming to the front in America. 


Many commercial fields of from five to one hundred acres may be seen in the: 


New England States and at the Government Experiment Stations at Geneva, N.Y. 
and St. Paul, Minnesota. Dahlia testing plots are grown. English Dahlia Societies 
maintain gardens where growers may send their new varieties to be grown under 
observation, and The Dahlia Society of California has recently established trial 
gardens at San Rafael in that State. 


Gladiolus Lady Borden, originated by A. Gilchrist, Toronto. 


The Dahlia has been grown in England since 1802, and the present form of 
the Show, or Ball-Shaped variety since 1840. The flatter decorative form was. 
re-introduced and became popular about 1870. 

The modern Cactus Dahlia is descended from a single tuber sent to Holland 
in. 1872, in a collection of Mexican plants and roots, and is probably the most 
popular form of the flower. Beautifully incurved blooms 7 and 8 inches in diameter 
on good stems are not uncommon, the majority of newer varieties coming from 
the English growers. The Peony-flowered came from Holland in 1900, and is the 
result of crossing the cactus and single varieties. The Dutch still excel in this 
class, while some of their new Decoratives are commanding attention with twisted 
and pointed petals suggesting a Cactus Strain in their breeding. 

The Collarette Dahlia originated in France 1901, and is very popular in Eng- 
land though seldom seen here. 
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Modern forms of Cactus-Decorative and Peony-fiowered varieties are little 
known in Canada and our gardening members who have tired of the old fashioned 
ball-shaped flowers may find keen enjoyment in growing tested varieties of these, 
some of which are named in this article. 

Before making selections see the plants in bloom, if possible, and, where space 
is available, do not limit the number of types to be grown as the greater the variety 
of form and color the more lasting will be the interest and pleasure obtained from 
their culture. Start your collection with recognized standard varieties; many of 
the good ones grown to-day are quite cheap. 

Som anp Location. Dahlias seem to do equally well in a variety of soils, 
although sandy loam is considered best. It must not be too rich or the gardener 
will have foliage instead of bloom. 

The location should be. well drained, open to the sun and a free circulation of 
air, but protected from high winds. Do not-plant near trees or shrubs—shade and 
excessive watering will produce bushy plants with very few flowers, and these 
usually hidden by foliage. 

The Dahlia loves cool nights and does particularly well in-the vicinity of bodies 
of water. 3 

PREPARATION. When possible prepare your ground in the Fall and dig over 
again in Spring allowing it to mellow before planting. Dig deeply—at least a 
foot—and give the plant roots a chance to reach moist cool earth when the hot 
days come. : 

If soil is light, add old manure at first digging, but if heavy, a liberal addition 
of coal ashes or sand will improve it. Manure from sheep stables is very good, and 
one prominent grower uses bone meal and potash as fertilizer with success. Old 
manure helps to retain moisture in the soil, but when this is not available use two 
_ parts of wood ashes to one of bone meal, or a complete potato fertilizer. A top 
dressing of lime (without manure) is sufficient for some heavy soils. Never use 
lime and manure together. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION. Planting time varies with locality, but, where 
only a few plants are grown, the first of June is recommended. Never plant in cold 
soil. Where possible, divide your stock of tubers and plant equal portions May 15th, 
June 1st and June 15th, and if a hot dry summer follows, the early planting may 
suffer from excessive heat at blooming time, while the later ones will enjoy a succes- 
sion of bloom. When plants from cuttings are used instead of tubers, June Ist 
is early enough for setting out. Where early bloom is desired, start the tubers 
inside in pots or boxes in April and transplant to the garden when danger of frost 
is passed. Space plants three feet apart if possible. In planting make a trench 
or hole five to six inches deep, place tuber on its side in bottom of furrow, cover 
with two inches of soil and gradually fill in level as stalk develops. Never allow 
crowns to be exposed. 

If soil is heavy and wet, surround the tuber with clear sand to prevent rot. 

It is a good plan to place stakes when tuber or plant is put out. 

Give a good watering at planting time but subsequent watering must be 
governed by conditions. An occasional rain will keep the plants in good shape, but 
if a dry period comes, give plants a thorough soaking once a week. Learn to water 
by experience, and be sure to moisten the root area, not the surface only. Frequent 
sprinkling is harmful but, after buds come, spraying the foilage in the evening 
during the hot spell will help to keep plants growing. Keep soil about plants 
cultivated after every rain or watering; never allow ground to cake. 
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Do not cultivate close to plants after buds form, or you may injure the new 
roots. Grow one stalk only in a place, and when plants are a foot high, tie securely 
to a stake with raffia or soft cord, and renew the fastening as plant develops. 

If a stocky growth is desired, remove centre bud when plant has three pairs of 
leaves. This will delay blooming somewhat but will not hurt the plant. 

When the buds appear, use a mulch of old manure—at least three inches deep— 
or where this is not obtainable, mulch with grass clippings, leaves, or fine straw, 
and give plants weak manure water (after watering) every ten days. The mulch 
conserves the moisture and saves watering. 

Working bone meal or other fertilizer in to the surface of the soil about the 
plant after blooming a few weeks helps to ensure good flowers. Pulverized sheep 
manure or four parts meal to one of nitrate of soda give good results. Use a small 
handful to each plant. | 

If plants become hardened or blasted by excessive heat, cut them down at once 
and the established root system will quickly give you one or two new stalks and 
excellent flowers before frost comes. 

Propagation. In America, field grown tubers or pot roots are planted, while 
in England, shoots or cuttings are favored. | 


Do not divide the field clumps until the sprouts appear, but if latter are two ~ 


inches long, cut them off half an inch from base before planting, as a stronger 


sprout will quickly develop. The size of the tuber does not indicate either the size 


or quality of bloom. 

Plants from tubers aud cuttings stand drought better than those from pot 
roots and while plants from cuttings give fine exhibition blooms they are not so 
free flowering as plants from tubers. 

In propagating by cuttings, remove the clumps from storage in March and 
place on forcing table or similar situation with temperature of 60 degrees. Cover 
to level of crown with sand, moss, or some moisture holding medium and water 
sparingly at first for fear of rotting tuber. When sprouts appear, water more freely 
to hasten growth. When shoots from the tuber are three inches long or have three 
pairs of leaves, cut them off with a sharp knife just below first joint to ensure 
early rooting of the cutting and facilitate future tuber formation. Trim off lower 
pair of leaves close to the stem and plant cutting in clean sand up to second pair of 
leaves, on bench or in a box, and keep temperature about 65 degrees. Sand must 
be at least six inches deep. Plants should root in three weeks and can then be 
potted for transplanting to the garden. Plants from both cuttings and seeds often 
do make full-sized tubers. In growing from seed one good seedling in fifty plants 
is a high average. 

Currine. In cutting blooms take long stems with one or two joints as this 
helps the plant and is all the disbudding most varieties need. Cut in the evening 
or early morning and place stems in water immediately. 


For long keeping, remove most of the foliage and immerse the stem for five 


minutes first in water as hot as the hand will bear, and then in cold water containing 
one teaspoonful of salt to the gallon. Water should not be quite so hot for soft 
stemmed varieties. | 

For choice flowers, develop only the centre bud in the clusters of three, nipping 
off the two side ones. 

Never allow blooms to die on the plant. : 

Harvesting anp Storing Roors. Two or three days after a killing frost, 
cut off stems close to the ground and dig the clumps of roots carefully, remembering 
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that roots of some varieties extend out from base of plant. Shake off the loose 
dirt and expose to the air for a few hours. Remove to winter quarters and pack 
with stems down in boxes or barrels. Never pack wet roots. In a dry room with 
temperature of 40 degrees to 50 degrees they will keep without covering, but if 
temperature is liable to go higher, cover with old ashes or sand. Small tubers 
had better be kept separately in ashes or sand as they are lable to dry up if exposed 
to the air. After January, if tubers appear to be drying up, moisten them by 
covering with several layers of heavy paper on which water is sprinkled. If rot 
appears on tubers, scrape or cut it away and dust wound with slaked lime. 

Norss. After plants are ten inches high, spray regularly once a week with 
tobacco or soap solutions and discourage insect pests. 

If the roots of plant are attacked, a glass of lime water will often step the 
trouble. Soot or slaked lime about young shoots will keep away cut worms. 

Several well known Dahlias have a distinct and agreeable odor. 

RECOMMENDED VARIETIES. The Dahlia Catalogues contain names of thousands 
of varieties but those named above are in the writer’s opinion at the top of the list: 


RECOMMENDED VARIETIES. 


_ Good Ones at a Modest Price: Some of the Very Best: 
Countess of Lonsdale. Geisha or Orient. 
Delice. Marguerite Bouchon. 
Rene Cayeux. Kalif. 

Papa Charmet. Mina Burgle. 

A. D. Livoni. c Mildred Slocombe. 

JH; Jackson. Albatross. 

Mme. H. Furtado. Yellow Colosse. 

Floeradora. Mrs. Geo. Gordon (Sweet Scented). 
Princess Victoria. Union Jack or Crystal. 

Grand Duke Alexis. . King of the Autumn. 

Genoveva. Rheinischer Frohsinn. 

Rev. Jamieson. Sir Douglas Haig. 


A NATIONAL FLOWER FOR CANADA. 
F. EH. Buck, CHAIRMAN OF THE. OTTAWA COMMITTEE. 


The question of adopting a national flower for Canada was not made a 
national question until the autumn of 1917, when, as already stated by the 
Secretary, a report submitted on behalf of an Ottawa Committee was adopted by 
the Ontario Horticultural Association at its annual convention in Toronto in 
the month of November. 

The very satisfactory amount of interest and discussion which has taken 
place since then throughout the Dominion may be attributed to the action taken 
at that convention. As a result of the adoption of the original report the Ottawa 
‘Committee was empowered to add to its numbers and now consists of the follow- 
ing: George Simpson, President of the Ottawa Horticultural Society; W. T. 
Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist; J. M. Macoun, Botanist of the Geological 
Survey; Dr. M. O. Malte, Dominion Agrostologist, Miss Faith Fyles, Assistant 
Dominion Botanist; F. E. Buck, Assistant Dominion Horticulturist, Chairman ; 
and J. B. Spencer, Chief of the Publications Branch, Secretary. This Committee, 
in placing before the Convention this year its report, trusts that other steps will 
be taken which will. carry the matter of adopting a national flower into the 
final stages. 

ILS. 
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The Secretary has mentioned in his report the fact that the Hepatica and 
Trillium were considered suitable flowers for the Province of Ontario by the 
Toronto Committee, which, under the Chairmanship of Prof. R. B. Thomson, 
met together to consider the matter of a national flower. This Convention, there- 
fore, should have its attention called to the possibility that the Provinces are 
likely to adopt Provincial flowers. The Ottawa Committee has not felt it desir- 
able to discuss the question of Provincial flowers to any extent, feeling that such 
work should be undertaken by Provincial Committees, but will be very glad to 
collaborate with such Committees in any way possible. The following extract 
from a letter received from Prof. R. B. Thomson, of the Botanical Laboratories, 
University of Toronto, is given to confirm the above suggestion: 

“The Committee also expressed hearty approval of the idea of decorating 
the soldiers’ burial places with typical Canadian flowers and submitted a small 
planting list, suggesting that the other Provinces should do likewise.” 


M. C. R. Park, St. Thomas, formerly a weed patch. 


It is possible also that if Committees were established, in each Province to 
look into the matter that the work of the Ottawa Committee would be made 
very much easier, as, without doubt, the time is extremely opportune for the adop- 
tion of Provincial flowers. The argument used by the Ottawa Committee* as 
the reason why it was opportune to discuss the question during the war was that 
at the close of the war such a flower would be of great value for use on the burial 
grounds of Flanders. It is more than likely that each Province would far rather 
use some peculiarly typical Provincial flower to adorn the burial grounds of 
its sons than one which, although called the national flower, might be less typical 
of the Province. 

Without doubt there does exist a very distinct and intelligent desire for a 
mational flower. Discussion in this connection has been carried on all over the 
Dominion and a surprisingly large number of editorial and press references have 
dealt with the question. While the discussion has shown that such a desire 
exists and is well upported by many citizens in every part of the Dominion it 
has also shown that there are some who are jealous lest the maple leaf should 
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be supplanted. It should be pointed out, therefore, that the question of a national 
flower has not very much more to do with the maple leaf than it has to do with 
its animal life, which is typified by the beaver. It is not a question of substitu- 
tion but addition. A tree can never be used to typify Canada’s flora. A national 
flower for Canada is a new question. ‘“ The maple leaf forever” and “ Canada, 
the land of the maple” are established terms. The term, “ Lady of the snows” 
is also apt and striking, but these terms only describe one phase of Canadian 
life and are incomplete without some term which may be used to describe her 
wonderful flora. By adopting a national flower Canada will also be known as the 
land of the Trillium, or of the Columbine or the Wild Aster or the Tiger Lily, 
and a complete picture of Canada will then be possible in terms which will describe 
her in her winter, spring, summer and autumn garb. It should, therefore, be 
pointed out that those who ask that a national flower be adopted in Canada ask 
not that her prestige be lessened or that her accepted symbols be discarded, but 
rather that they be enlarged and established. 

The initial reasons given by the Ottawa Committee why Canada should 
have a national flower were, of course, somewhat comprehensive, but there is 
one reason alone, namely, the desirability of having flowers representative of 
Canada to plant on soldiers’ graves in the burial grounds of Europe which should 
be sufficient to justify immediate action on the part of all interested persons, and 
therefore the Committee has pleasure in suggesting that this report be adopted 
and that the following resolutions be carried by this Association: 

The addenda to this report consists of four formal motions and it is moved 
that the whole report be adopted. 


Mover, F. E. Buck, 

Chairman of the Ottawa Committee. 
Seconder, J. B. SPENCER, 

Secretary of the Ottawa Committee. 


A NATIONAL FLOWER FOR CANADA. 


J. B. SPENCER, OTTAWA. 


The suggestion that a national flower should be selected for Canada has been 
well received from coast to coast. Following the action of the Ontario Horti- 
cultural Association last year in accepting the proposition of the Ottawa Horti- 
cultural Society, the Ottawa Committee placed the matter before various institutions 
in every Province, including the universities, the agricultural colleges, teachers’ 
organizations, and official botanists and florists. Most of those written to ex- 
pressed their approval of the idea, and a large percentage succeeded in having 
the matter considered by their organizations. Comparatively few institutions, 
however, followed the subject to a conclusion, which goes to indicate that a subject 
of so great importance and on which wide differences of opinion exist, cannot 
be quickly disposed of. In some of the Provinces the question has been kept 
before the public through the press, and it is fair to assume that further systematic 
effort is needed to bring about the selection of a flower acceptable to the horti- 
culturists of Canada. 

As a result of the initial step taken by the Ottawa Committee, a large 
number of flowers have been mentioned as appropriate. Commencing in the east, 
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Mr. L. A. DeWolfe, Director of Rural Science Schools, speaking for Nova Scotia, 
suggests that some species of any one of the following flowers would be suitable: 
Lupine, Clover, Violet, Wild Rose, Kalmia, Mallow, Lily, and Great Willow Herb. 
Mr. R. P. Graham, Instructor in Nature Study at the Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Normal School, adopted the unique plan of taking a secret ballot 
from the pupil teachers representing the different counties in the Province. The 
total votes cast were 213, and all were in favor of the selection of a national 
flower. The leading flowers and votes received in their favor were as follows: 
Violet, 111; Buttercup, 32; Columbine, 16;-Mayflower, 12. 

Rev. Brother Leopold, Horticulturist at the Oka Agricultural Institute, makes 
a strong plea for the Painted Trillium, of which he says, there are few choicer 
flowers that adorn the woods and forests of Canada. He also says a good word 
for the anemone canadensis. 

It was but natural that Toronto should take vigorous action in regard to 
this matter. Mr. R. B. Thompson, Professor of Botany of Toronto University, 
called a meeting of representatives from the various educational, artistic, and 
practical institutions of the city, especially to deal with the matter. After con- 
sidering the subject from various standpoints, the Ottawa list, which was suggested 
at the last year’s Convention, was taken up plant by plant and each considered 
inappropriate. The Cornus Canadensis, popularly known as the Dwarf Cornel, 
was considered a good choice for a national flower, but unfortunately not as widely 
known to the people as desirable. The Hepatica and Trillium were considered 
suitable flowers for Ontario Provincial emblems. 

V. W. Jackson, Professor of Botany at the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
strongly favors the aquilegia Canadensis, which, he points out, responds well to 
horticultural treatment and makes a quick growth and a good showing. 

The appeal of the Committee to the Manitoba Horticultural and Forestry 
Association resulted in the appointment of a Special Committee to deal with 
the matter. This Committee, after due consideration, recommended that the 
Columbine, or Aquilegia, be chosen, and defended their choice on the ground 
that the Columbine is native to many parts of Canada, and that it is capable of 
easy culture. 

President Murray, of the University of Saskatchewan, looks forward to the 
happening of something that will give one flower a place in the thoughts of the 
people and it will then become naturally the national flower. 

Mr. G. Fred McNalley, Principal of the Normal School at Camrose, Alberta, 
expressed the view of the students and staff that none of the flowers that they had 
seen suggested by the Ottawa Society was itself sufficiently characteristic to make 
a choice desirable. 

During the year the question of a national flower has been kept before the 
readers of The Agricultural Gazette. This has drawn from individuals suggestions 
that are worthy of consideration. Mrs. E. L. Curry, of Port Hope, recommends 
the sanguinaria Canadensis. Its beautiful pure white flower and red sap renders 
it appropriate to decorate the graves of our fallen heroes in France and Flanders. 

A correspondent from St. John, New Brunswick, who had observed Canadian 


boys in New Brunswick Depot Battalion growing Pansies in boxes in the windows — | 


of their building, suggested this plant as a suitable national emblem. 

A claim for the Red Tiger Lily, lium philadelphicum, has a strong exponent 
in a correspondent who signs himself R. McD., and contributes the following 
verses in its support: 


: 
| 
| 
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The red, red Tiger Lily flaunts itself along the line, 

Its petals stand up bravely in the shadow, rain or shine, 

’Tis spotted like its namesake, or a dainty speckled trout, 

Where a tiny lip of honey from its heart is peeping out. 

As the troop trains speeding eastward, bore our boys away to fight, 
The red, red Tiger Lily from the windows met their sight; 

And one hero wrote his mother, from the trenches mud and gloom, 
Do not worry, dear, I’m coming back, when Tiger Lilies bloom. 
On a stricken field in Flanders—the land where poppies blow, 

I saw a hillside, a deeper crimson glow; 

’'Twas the red, red Tiger Lily, planted by a comrade’s hand, 
Where a gallant boy from Canada had made his final stand. 

His life is in the petals of that Tiger Lily red, 

Its cup is full of brown stains from the blood the bravely shed; 
Where they stopped the raging flood of Huns which swept across the Rhine, 
Like the lads from its dear homeland, it is hoiding down the line. 
You may tell of English roses, or the lilies fair of France, 

Off Scotland’s hardy thistle, or the shamrock’s green perchance, 
Maybe the violet’s sweeter, or the primrose is more gay, 

But the red, red Tiger Lily stands for Canada to-day. 


Another correspondent says a good word for the perennial aster, which 1s 
addressed in the following stanza: 


O dainty little lady with your starry, purple eyes, 

The autumn day is calling me with rustlings and with sighs; 
In your royal gold and purple you are wonderfully fair, 
Among the swaying golden rod with sunlight in your hair. 


Other flowers that have been recommended by individuals are the Trillium, 
the Lily of the Valley, and the Wild Rose. 

A medical officer serving in an English military hospital, considers the 
Perennial Aster, Trillium, and Goldenrod, have each a real claim to consideration. 

Of the flowers selected, the Columbine and the Trillium have been about 
equally popular; others that have received more or less support being, the Wild 
Rose, Violet, Aster, Buttercup, Tiger Lily, Anemone, Pansy, Goldenrod, Crocus, 
Lily of the Valley, Sanguinaria, Dwarf Cornel, Lily, Clover, Lupine, Kalmia, 
Mallow, and Great Willow Herb. 

Mr. Buck suggested that the name of Miss Yates be added to the Committee 
on Judging Roses, Sweet Peas, Peonies and Spring Flowering Bulbs, to which 
the meeting agreed. 

Mr. Gincurist: The term “wild flowers” is not quite applicable, there 
was no such thing in a native plant, and if you brought these flowers into the 
aarden they would soon be domesticated. Great strides had been made in decorat- 
ing. This country and the United States were ahead of England in this respect, 
and we grow better roses inside than in England, though their outdoor product 
was better, as they had the climate. 

A national flower for Canada should be a native of Canada, hardy, easily 
grown in the gardens of the common people. 

It should be adapted to be grown on the graves of our fallen heroes in France 
and Flanders. 

It should possess qualities as a cut flower, lasting well when cut; distinct in 
form and color, to be used in wreaths or garlands, heraldic and symbolic devices. 
From an extensive experience of our native flora, I would like to suggest our 
Canadian Lily of which we have three species, Lilium Canadense (common name) 
Yellow Canadian Lily flowering June and July, Lilium Superbum (common 
name) Turk’s Cap (lily), flowering July and August. Lilium Philadelphium 
(common name Orange Lily) flowering June and July. 
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These lilies have been introduced into the gardens in the United States and 
England. William Robinson, founder and editor of the Garden speaks thus of 
lily superbum, “A very tall kind with slender stem and leaves and a profusion 
of flowers with from ten to forty blossoms on a stem.” Edward Rand, Jr., 
author of “Seventy-five Flowers,” speaks of it thus, “Iilum Canadense and 
Superbum two splendid species with drooping yellow and reddish-orange flowers. 
They are worthy of every care, for they are among the most graceful and beautiful 
of the family. We have had Lilium Superbum in our garden eight feet high 
with thirty flowers on a stalk and the groups when in bloom were magnificent.” 
I have a group of Lilium Superbum in my garden planted about twelve inches 
deep and among them Trillium Grandiflora planted about six inches deep growing 
two crops of flowers in the same bed; my soil is a moist black sand. There is noth- 
ing better as a cut flower for they can be cut with long stems lasting more than 
a week after cutting and every bud opening to the very top. 

Lilium Philadelphium was found in great abundance at one time near my home 
east of the Humber River on the dry sandy plain, but now nearly exterminated 
by fires and people pulling them up when in bloom. Very few are found now. 
It is more plentiful in the west but nearly exterminated in older Ontario. Flower 
erect, orange spotted with purple inside. This is the characteristic of our native 
lilies, a most charming native plant. 

Lilium Canadense quite distinct from L. Superbum or L. Philadelphium; 
flowers vary from yellow to orange, bell shaped, heavily spotted inside with brown, 
very graceful and pretty. It likes plenty of moisture, and is found along river 
banks and streams. It produces quantities of flower when established in the 
garden. 

The lily is a symbol of purity, and next in popularity to the rose. The lily 
sweet and modest has been entwined with the rose in heraldic emblems in ancient 
times. The United States in recent years have adopted thirty-eight State flowers, 
twenty-five by legislation enactment, the balance by popular vote. But they have 
still left us the lily, the pride of them all. There is no poor relation or weedy 
plants in the lily family. By some the lily has been regarded as queen of flowers. 
Linceus called the lily “the noblest of the flowering kingdom.” Pliny remarks, 
“Lilium Nobilitatum.” 


The lilies high bespeak command, 
A fair imperial flower, 

She semed designed for Flora’s hand, 
The sceptre of her power. 


Tur TRILLIUM—Natural order Liliaceae. 


Common names, Wake Robin or Wood Lily. 


This beautiful genus is exclusively a North America plant; all the species 
are low plants rising by a single stem from a tuberous root or creeping root stalk. 
All parts of the plant are in three the stem bearing a whorl of three leaves; 
and the solitary flower having three green sepals and three white petals. There 
are four varieties native to Canada and about eight varieties in America. Trillium 
grandiflorums is the finest of the genus, the flower vying in beauty with that 
of any spring blooming plant. No one who has seen a mass of this species in 
full bloom in the garden as we have grown it for years will wonder at our 
classing the Trillium among the choicest garden flowers. The three leaves on 
the stem represent the three nationalities, England, Ireland and Scotland as the 
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basis of the British Empire of which we form a part. The three sepals represent 
the trinity, the basis of our Christianity, the three pure white petals represent 
represent purity, truly a divine flower. .What flower could be more appropriate 
for a national flower for this fair Province of Ontario. As a child of the Canadian 
wood I loved to pluck it and love it still, and it might justly be called Kipling’s 
“Lady of the Snows.” 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.—Tennyson, 


The meeting then adjourned to visit the greenhouses of Sir Edmund Osler. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS FOR THE SOIL AND THE SOIL OF CANADA 
FOR HER RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


Rey. A. H. Scort, M.A.,.D.D., F.R.H.8., PERTH. 


One of the beautiful things tending to make life cheerier we have from two 
good friends of Horticulture, one of them a former President of our Ontario: 
Horticultural Association. Mr. W. B. Burgoyne writes in his wife’s name as- 
well as his own, to the Mayor of his city: “The war was on, and it did not 
seem wise, even were I in a position to carry out my desires, to broach the matter 
at that time. . .. the war is now over, and we can begin to turn our thoughts 
more and more to matters of civic beautification, betterment, and beneficences.” 

This writing appeared on the first of February, just the other day, a day 
of the month in which we are holding our Thirteenth Horticultural Convention 
in Ontario. In the letter was an enclosure. The enclosure was a cheque. The 
value of the cheque was a thousand dollars. What for? A thousand dollars 
toward the establishment of a Civic Rose Garden in his native town. 

Benedictions upon the donors! ‘They have a son who is home from the war. 
Our friends have been together in business for forty years and they have a good 
many years belonging to the record before their particular business was begun. 
And our friends, well on in life, are thinking of gardens and of roses and they 
are furnishing the money to produce roses in these rose gardens. 

I have a whiff at this moment from that rose garden that is yet to be. There 
is something from my friends’ conception that does me good. The law of 
“ Association of Ideas”? comes into operation and helps to furnish soul for my 
sentences in this contribution to the Convention. A garden, a garden for roses, 
thought, purpose, the carrying out of purpose, mindfulness of others, pleasure 
for the many, something that will live on, sweet scent, aroma, etc., etc. The 
combination puts the membership of this Convention in good trim and incites 
good feeling. And that is the feeling that is becoming as we contribute part 
of an hour in the interest of those who are returning from the war. It is for 
the cultivation of that good spirit that we have this on our programme. 

Closed eyes cannot see the white roses, 
Cold hands cannot hold them you know: 
Breath that is stilled cannot gather 

The odours that sweet from them blow. 
What to closed ears are kind sayings? 
What to hushed heart is deep now? 


Life is the time we can help them 
So give them the flowers now. 
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You cannot touch the subject of the returned soldier without touching the 
subject of war. Wars have been, wars are yet to be, but the most horrible war 
in the annals of man is that from which our soldiers are returning. Not so 
long ago a part of the world settled down to nurse the delusion that man had 
reached such a pass by civilization that the days for war were over. But all the 
while what some men termed the acme of civilization was quietly and persistently 
preparing for war. A little less than five years ago the war was on. Because 
Great Britain became participator in this particular war Canada was voluntarily 
and necessarily in the war. When righteousness was to be defended this young 
country and the mother country must be together. 


Path through the woods at Ennisclare. 


“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness and humilty, 
but when the blast of war flows in our ears then imitate the action of the tiger.” 
This counsel of the immortal bard the soldiers from Canada followed. A mother 
in France had a son in Canada when war was declared in 1914. Joffre carried 
in his pocket a letter written by that mother a portion of which was as follows: 
“My dear boy, you will be grieved to learn that your two brothers have been 
killed. Their country needed them and they gave everything they had to save 
her. Your country needs you, and while I am not going to suggest that you 
return to fight for France, if you do not return at once never come.” JI am 
glad that three of my sons went to the war. I am glad that:Canada sent so 
many brave soldiers to the war. One of the conquered near Mons, after the 
event of the eleventh of November, said to my youngest son, “We hate you 
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Canadians, but we are bound to acknowledge that you are terrific fighters.” <A 
General of the Imperial Army who had been in the thickest of the fight said 
in sincerity to an officer in the service. “These men from Canada are not only 
the most capable for attack among the forces of Great Britain, but their superiors 
in general warfare are not to be found in the whole of Europe.” If there must 
be war, and soldiers must conduct war it is worth while pausing to reflect that 
our men who have gone to the war, some of them never to come back, some of 
them returned or else returning bear a name for having done valiantly. What- 
ever the returned men may do for themselves, and whatever we may be to them or 
do for them, it rings melodiously in my ear that two hemispheres speak praise- 
fully of the bravery and efficiency of the Canadian warrior. 

Nor can you touch the subject of the returned soldier: without red- lettering the 
fact of victory. You may not care to state your choice when certain theories 
are submitted for your consideration. There are at least three theories about 
the turn of events at the Marne. In connection with the first of the three the over- 
whelming forces of Germany when almost within the sight of Paris divided. 
The airmen signalled that there was a wide cleared space between the two divisions. 
The way was so cleared that some commander who would have the glory would 
pass through. Some one would repeat the victorious entrance into the French 
Capitol of the Franco-Prussion period. But that glory seemingly so near was 
yet so far away. The airmen and the defenders filled the gap and the glory 
turned another way. Another theory takes one over to Port Arthur in the 
days of the war between Russia and Japan. How came it that Port Arthur 
was so easily captured. Russian commanders were drunk when they should have 
been on the watch. So this second theory holds that when proper orders were 
not given at the Marne the troops became disorganized and explanation in the 
case 1s found in the percentage of intoxicants in the French vintage. A third 
theory takes you back to the days when the Spanish Armada was destroyed. 
Prospects bade fair for the invasion of England. But the winds and the waves 
wrought wreckage, and thoughtful men have found the explanation of the turn 
in the tide of war to lie in the interposition of God. 

Wheresoever lies the correctness of interpretation at the Marne the fact is 
there that our victory was begun almost as soon as the war was begun. True, it 
looked as if Calais would be reached, but by British acknowledgment the Cana- 
dians “saved the situation,” and all the while from the time of the retreat at 
the Marne until the time that the last cracks of Canada’s men were administered 
at Mons the war shaped for the end that the victors chronicle. Had the war 
gone otherwise where would Canada be to-day? Because the God of Battles 
~ would have it as it is we in Canada have something welcome and something to 
purpose with the warriors’ return. 

But have we pondered the significance of this: “ Nothing except a battle lost 
can be half so melancholy as a battle won.” 

The world’s situation to-day is a sacred and serious situation. From one 
viewpoint they may be right who maintain that it would have been better had the 
war continued a fortnight longer. It does not belong to us, here and now, to 
pronounce upon this. But tidings from Versailles together with conditions in 
Kurope, to say nothing of our own and other continents reveal the facts that 
give occasion for concern to all thoughtful men. 

The getting back of millions of men from the scenes of the late war creates 
questions and problems the exact like of which no past generations have been 
called upon to face. Canada never until now had the matters to deal with that 
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have come upon her programme with the return of the soldier, the sailor, the 
aviator, the nurse and the kindred that is part and parcel of the homebound 
hosts. If these were alone—but you must think of those others, the quality as 
well as the quantity of them, that have an eye upon Canada to-day. Canada was 
never so advertised as she is now. ‘There is a mongrel crowd hanging on to 
those now ‘returning to this Dominion that if unwatched will do more harm 
here than the “ mixed multitude” that followed the Israelites when they departed 
from Egypt for the promised land. 

Our returning soldiers are taught to fight shy of the big centres. The 
authorities are planning to lead them home by another way. There are men 
overseas who know something about this great half of North America, men, and 
women, too, who are now bidding a fond farewell to the Canadian contingents 
that have done so grandly and they have expectations for the future of the 
returned soldiers. They look across the great waters and they behold this Canada 
of ours as young and new, a land of lakes and rivers, an expanse of fields and 
gardens, a western world of promise. Some of these well-wishers in the old 
land, men of the greatest sanity who feel the responsibility of the times most 
keenly are telling of this land to thousands who have never been here with a 
view to the occupation of our unused acres. 

I know very well that the soil is not the sole occupation of man. The city, 
the town, and the village have their honorable place in preparing a people who 


are here for a few short years for a better place beyond. But just at this pass it - 


seems to be given to us who understand the soil to speak its merits where we 
are wishing the best for our returned and returning men. 

As far as I am able to interpret the situation the deep-seated longing of 
those who have been at the war is to get home. Home has more in it to them 
than ever before. In anticipating what hes before them they crave for a set 
of surroundings that will cause them to feel the reality of a home. Some of us 
are concerned about the soldiers’ trend when they come back to Canada. 

One ship drives east, and another west, 
With the self-same winds that blow; 


"Tis the set of the sails, and not the gales, 
Which decides the way they go. 


Hence the earnestness that would have decision in the way that would lead 
to the place where the soldier would have the best home after his experiences 
without home. ; 

Just here, then, scope is furnished for the proclamation of good tidings 
concerning the returned soldiers for the soil and the soil of Canada for her returned 
soldiers. ‘“ The home is the basic foundation upon which must depend the stability 


of good government, and the broadest liberty consistent with the best welfare — 


of society.” The movement of population toward the soil means for vast numbers 
enhanced opportunity for the blessings that centre in the name and reality of 
home. 

There is no such home-making institution in the world as the country when 
the people who are there honor God and revere citizenship. It is the hollowest kind 
of mockery that pictures the city as the place where “all are wealthy and where 
the wealthy have all the attractions.” The truth is that they are not all wealthy 
in the big centre, and the wealthiest and the best in the city have chief attractions 


in the country. It is not only because they can raise grain and cattle and vege- 


tables and fruit there, but it is mainly because in their gardens and on their 
wider areas they may raise “the expectation of life.” 


i 
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In too many places they are dying young and they are dying poor. Too 
great a portion of this generation is become insane actually and metamorphically. 
Young Canada through her Governments, Legislatures and organizations should 
by this time be acquainted with the fact that “ philanthropy is heavily taxed to 
meet the increasing demands of dependency.” Prevention is better than cure. 
And the soil is given so that in an understandable Sense, 1t may be a saviour to us 
and our children and our returned soldiers. 

When I look about me and witness in so many places the eternal grind, and 
the vanity of so great a part of it, I wish for a thing that Xenophon wrote about 
long centuries ago—for that understanding of the soil which will prove to him 
or them that work it that it is profitable. I wish for many an appreciation of 
that portion of Emerson’s creed which runs, “I believe in a spade and an acre 
of good ground. Who so cuts a straight path to his own living by the help of 
God in the sun and rain and sprouting grain, seems to me an universal working 
man.” - 

The grand fleet was a spectacle in the North Sea when its command was 
invincible in stillness. It was a spectacle again at the time of “the surrender.” 
But “ the finest fleet that ever sailed in any country is the fleet of plows, tractors, 
harrows, seeders, etc., that will shortly put out into the fields. God speed this 
fleet! It goes out in peace, it battles for human happiness.” 

Whatever else they may have when they get back from the war I wish for 
our returned heroes that they may have neither poverty nor riches, but food con- 
venient for them. I wish for them a personal interest in the place where the fish 
bite, and that other place where the cabbage grows. I wish for the soldier a home 
where wife will have good things to cook from her own garden, where the children 
can have a swing and a see-saw on their own ground, where the morning sun can 
shine into a well-ventilated room through a good sized window and where, when 
evening comes father and mother and family may surround the altar and examine 
the message from God’s own word. 

Secure for the returned soldier the right conception of the soil and you have 
gone a long way toward the best thing that you offer the returned soldier. Re- 
garded in the more general way of agriculture or considered under the more in- 
tensive term of horticulture the soil is the most engaging of the occupations of 
man. 

It is the oldest of the world’s occupations. “Adam was a gardener, Cain 
was a farmer, Abel a herdsman; and Cain did not go to live in a city or to 
build one until after he had committed his great crime.” 

Not only is it the most historic, but it is also the most necessary. All other 
pursuits could be more readily spared than this one. The man on the soil who 
looks intelligently to his calling finds himself in an environment both dignified 
and profitable, and he is engaged in a work that gives stability to every other 
industry and pursuit. 

All kinds of inventions are consecrated to the soil. “The products of the 
mine, the forest, the quarry, the hammer, forge, saw and engine have been pressed 
into its service. How many kinds of toilers and artisans have brought their 
inventions and labor to make tilling the ground profitable ?” 

More than that, how many sciences wait reverently upon husbandry. “ For 
it Geology ransacks the bowels of the earth; Chemistry proclaims what nutriment 
certain plants absorb from soil and what enrichment certain alkalis will give; 
Botany collects the varied grasses to make possible the permanent pasture on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest; Astronomy smiles on it and causes 
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the sun to do more for its prosperity than any thing however gracious and the 
clouds more than any landlord however beneficent.” 

So there is the inviting field. One-third of the British Empire les here 
in Canada and perhaps no portion of- it has greater attractions for those who 
weigh considerations well than the portion that is ours in fair Ontario. It is 
highly becoming that we who have watched the proceedings across the sea, for the 


last four years and a half, should give the Canadian soldier a warm welcome 


home. Along with that welcome we should enhance the attractiveness of our 
Canadian home-land for our returning men, and for all who set their feet this 
way, by adherence to and proclamation of that righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

When our representatives at the war come back, and take time to think things 
out, I am sure they will be led to mourn for the comrades left behind. And 
there will not be wanting a company here to sympathize with them as we reflect 
upon the marked graves in France’s and Flanders’ fields. The unmarked spots, 
too, in no man’s land, the sleeping places at the bottom of the sea, and the new 
made resting places in Canadian cemeteries will tell of the ravages of death. It 
will fall to us to furnish a word of comfort and uplift by emphasizing our faith 
in Resurrection and by witnessing anew our confidence in the risen and returning 


Christ. Of course, by the flrthedt reach, we good men and women of Canada- 


have in view the coming glory yonder for all who have “well done.” But it 1s 
worth while for soldier, len and all the rest of us to keep in mind the golden 


age that is preparing for this old earth of ours, and to live lives of hope, and 


comradeship and exalted ambition “until the day break and the shadows flee 
away.” 


WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


Hon. W. D. McPHERSON, PROVINCIAL SECRETARY. 


After briefly giving a resume of the duties and responsibilities which had 
devolved upon the Department of Militia before the Military Service Act was 
passed in securing recruits, Mr. McPherson went on to say: 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the various Provinces was held in 
Ottawa in order to devise ways and means of taking care of the returned man. 
That resulted in the formation of what is known as the Military Hospitals’ 
Commission. Many of the returned men required hospital treatment before they 


could be returned to civil life, and a series of hospital buildings were procured — 


and staffed, as well as they could be, because the demands of the war had not 
only taken away large quantities of able bodied men, but they had also made 
enormous inroads upon the medical profession and the nursing sisters, so that 
it was no easy matter either to equip the hospital buildings or staff them with 
doctors and nurses. » 


However, when matters became somewhat more systematized, a splendid chain | 


of military hospitals was inaugurated between the Atlantic and Pacific, and the 
result was that each Provincial Prime Minister returned to his seat of Govern- 
ment pledged to organize a Commission to aid in the work of looking after the 


men of that Province brought home, for military hospital purposes, and likewise 


from the standpoint of employment after they became discharged from military 
service. 

The Premier of Ontario sent for me, and asked me to undertake the forma- 
tion of our Provincial Commission, which I very gladly did and which was called 
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the Soldiers’ Aid Commission. A similar Commission was launched in each of the 
Provinces. We who were charged with the executive duties of the work in its 
different phases have had a number of conferences together. 

Up to the present time we have received from overseas approximately 38,000, 
and some odd. These men have come from all over Ontario. Of course, the large 
cities furnished a very much larger number of men proportionately than the 
smaller ones and the country places; but, at the same time, many men who 
enlisted from cities really had their homes at some little distance from the city. 
They were not necessarily city men, although they came in and enlisted in a 
city regiment. So that the question of distribution of the returned man has 
been something that we have had to pay very close attention to. It has been a 
big proposition. As the men come to the home seaport, their documents are all 


Peony Monsieur Ronselon (20 inches in circumference). 


prepared, and a sheet which is prepared on shipboard is made out in three copies 
—one of them remains at the depot of debarkation, and the other two are sent 
to the headquarters at Ottawa. One is retained and the other is sent to the 
Province for which the man is destined. From that sheet we receive all the 
information about the man. We get to know his name, his regimental number, 
his home address, what his pre-war occupation was, whether he is a married 
man, and if so, what family he has, where they are residing and how they have 
been maintained. If he is sent home for hospital purposes, of course, he remains 
in the charge of what is known now as the Invalided Hospitals’ Commission, 
the organization of the Federal Branch has been known as the Soldiers Civil 
Re-establishment, which is divided into two heads—the Pension Department and 
the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. The Invalided Soldiers’ Commission has 
charge of the men who require hospital treatment to a limited extent prior to 
their discharge. As I stated to you, the duties of the Militia and Defence Depart- 
ment originally were very largely taken up with the procuring of men and sending 
them overseas. When that work was finished their duties were so much lightened 
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in that respect that they were able to resume their normal function of looking 
after the undischarged man who came back for hospital treatment, and by arrange- 
ment with the Army Medical Corps this division was made of the men. 

There was the class of men who require hospital treatment by reason of 
having been wounded or suffered the loss of an arm, a leg or some other member, 
or who have been shell shocked or something of that kind, and they go into the 
hospital for such time as may be required. There are, however, three sets of 
men who do not fall to the lot of the Army Medical Corps. 

These are the soldiers who have become insane by reason of the perils to which 
they have been exposed. There are also men who have acquired tuberculosis for 
the same reason; and there are men why by reason of the loss of an arm or a 
leg or something of that kind are unfitted hereafter for carrying on the particular 
trade or occupation in which they had been employed before they went overseas. 

Now those three series of men—the insane, tubercular and those who require 
vocational training, in order to fit them for some other occupation, come under 
the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. All other men who require hospital treat- 
ment come under the charge of the Army Medical Corps until they are discharged 
from the service. When they are discharged they come under the Soldiers’ Aid 
Commission or the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. 

As soon as the returned man comes to Canada our first duty is to get in 
touch with him. We do that by sending a letter to him either at the hospital 
where he may be for treatment for the time being or to his home, if he has been 
allowed to leave hospital long enough*to go home. We send him what is called 
a welcoming letter, advising him of the provision which has been made by the 
Government for looking after his welfare, tell him where our offices are, offering 
our services in any way in which he may see fit to utilize them. | 

Soon after the returned men began to come back arrangements were made 
between the Military Hospitals Commission and the Soldiers’ Aid Commission, 
whereby we undertook the training of the men, giving them vocational training 
in our own Province. The reason for that was that we have perhaps in the 
Province of Ontario the best equipped educational system of the whole Dominion 
of Canada. We have not only the public and separate schools, but our secondary 
educational institutions, collegiate institutions and the university, and an excellent 
system of technical schools, so that if satisfactory arrangements could be made 
all these various institutions could be properly utilized. And an arrangement was 
entered into between our Provincial Commission and the Federal Commission 
whereby we undertook the training of the Ontario men in the Province of Ontario. 

For a man to receive a course of training in the schools, he puts in his 
application to the Invalided Soldiers’ Commission. He is examined and his ap- 
plication is then referred to the Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board. They meet 
the man and find out from him what his aims and hopes are, ascertain what 
preliminary education he has had and what he would probably be best fitted 
for, taking into account the casualties that he has sustained. In almost every 
case the particular injury which the man has sustained has to be taken into 
account. This Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board then award to the man a 
course of training of six, eight, ten or twelve months, whatever they think may 
be required in order to fit him out so that he may be able to earn his living 
and carry on. After that award is confirmed at Ottawa, as they usually are 
without any delay or difficulty, then he passes over to the Vocational Superin- 
tendent connected with the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and is placed in some 
of the classes in whatever part of the Province happens to -be best. suited for 
his requirements. 
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We have now in the Province of Ontario 146 branches. We have started 
out to organize a branch of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission in every town and 
every village where there are at least five returned soldiers. If there are five 
returned soldiers—some of them or most of them may be married—then the 
responsibility represents as many wives and children as there may be. These 
would require the attention of the local Commission. We have been very fortunate 
indeed in being able to interest in our work the ladies and gentlemen in the 
various localities who had previously been connected with the Patriotic Fund, 
the Red Cross Fund, and so on. 

The Province for military purposes was divided into three districts, the 
‘Eastern District No. 1, with Kingston as headquarters; the Central Ontario 
_District No. 2, with military headquarters at Toronto; and the Western District, 
No. 3, with London as headquarters. We have followed in our organization the 
same Sultan and we have an inspector of branches in each of these military 
districts whose duty it is to visit each of these villages forming branches where 
required, and inspect and encourage those who have already undertaken the work. 

The distribution, as I have said, of soldiers is a very important question. 
Large numbers come from the city, but there is now hardly a hamlet in the 
Province of Ontario in which there are not some of the 38,000 returned. A 
very large proportion of them have fixed places of habitation. They were either 
living at home with their parents when they enlisted or they were men who 
had already embarked on the venture of life and had a wife and child, and the 
wife did not make any change in her locality after the husband went overseas. 
So that when they come back and have finished their course of hospital treatment, 
they, of course, want to go back to their families. That makes it necessary for 
us to have a _widespread organization. The Government is at the expense prac- 
tically of maintaining the entire organization as far as salaried officers are con- 
cerned. In some ine the smaller places we have voluntary workers altogether. 
In the larger places, while we have the regular Board, yet it is necessary to have 
a paid secretary on account of a good deal of correspondence that is going on 
and offices have to be opened where some person can be in attendance every 
day in order to receive the returned soldiers or their wives or children as the 
case may be, in connection with the business of the Commission. 

Upwards of $150,000 have already been expended by the. Province in regard 
to these particular services and the amount is constantly growing. The men, 
since the armistice was signed, are coming back in very much larger numbers 
and, consequently, we have almost reached the peak which our organization will 
be called upon to bear. 

The feeling and sympathy displayed toward the employment of returned 
soldiers has been excellent throughout the country. Up to the time peace was 
declared very little difficulty was encountered in securing employment—general 
public feeling was very kind toward the returned man, although a man might 
perhaps not be as efficient as someone else who applied for the position. But 
coincident with the signing of the armistice the making of munitions ceased. 
There were between 500,000 and 600,000 munition workers in various*parts of 
Canada and when those factories closed down those employees were thrown into 
the labor market and came in competition with the returned soldiers for such 
positions as there might be. So that since the beginning of November our duties 
have grown enormously and the difficulties are very much greater. 

The remedy arrived at for those difficulties are as follows: The Federal 
Labor Bureau, in co-operation with our own Provincial Labor Bureau, have made 
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this arrangement: It was recognized that the duty of finding employment for the 
returned man devolved upon the Federal Government. It was they who in the 
discharge of their duties under the Militia Act, invited the men to enlist. They 
got them to leave what were in many cases lucrative employments, to go overseas. 
It was very important indeed that responsibility should be fixed in some way upon 
some particular body who would acknowledge that responsibility, for procuring 
employment for the returned man. Consequently, the Federal Labor Bureau 
have undertaken that branch of the work, which means the soliciting of manu- 
facturers and employers all over the Dominion, not only in regard to employ- 
ment for the returned man but likewise for the civilian population who require 
employment. It now has become a question of finding employment not only 
for the returned soldier but also for the civilian people who are looking for 
employment. The Province of Ontario has been divided into ten zones. The 
head office is at the City of Toronto and is staffed by an official from the Provincial 
Labor. Bureau and a representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment who 
is there to receive returned soldiers each day, and see that they receive the 
preference where there are any vacancies. That is working along very well, but, 
of course, the state of the market, so far as the labor market is concerned, is 
not very well settled yet. A good many factories which were engaged in the 

making of munitions have not steadied down to ordinary peace conditions and 
it will probably be two or three months before everything settles down. I feel 
confident from my knowledge of the splendid efforts that are being put forward 
both by the Federal Government and the Provincial Government, that it will be 
a very short time only before matters are straightened out and we will be able 
to cope with the situation, particularly in view of the anticipated movement of new . 
arrangements of one kind and another which will be required to be undertaken to 
meet public demand. 

Now, in regard to Vocational Training: We have about 80 classes in the 
Province of Ontario—a number of them in the City of Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Brantford, Stratford, Windsor, Sarnia, Collingwood, Peterboro, Kingston, Ottawa, 
practically all over the Province, and the men have, of course, to be dealt with care- 
fully—a man who is only convalescent in health cannot be expected to take 
regular school hours. But we have to do the best we can and deal with each 
case on its own individual merits. So far we have about 1,500 in our various 
classes, with men who have already passed through our classes numbering approxi- 
mately 2,500, so that about 4,000 of the 38,000 that have returned have received 
assistance through the Vocational Training Classes. The Federal Government 
bears the expense of the staff and paying of teachers who are imparting this 
instruction to the returned men, and special efforts are made as soon as a man 
has finished his course in vocational training, to get him into a position where 
he will receive lucrative employment such as his physical ailments will permit 
him to carry on. I am very glad indeed to be able to inform you that with 
comparatively few exceptions the men who have received vocational training 
are now in a position to carry on and are quite comfortable. 

During the time that the men are receiving vocational training they are 
continued on “pay and allowance” on a scale slightly better than that received 
when they were overseas. As I dare say most of you know, when a soldier was 
overseas, there was what was called a Separation Allowance for the wife, in 
addition to a certain portion of his assigned pay. And where there were children 
under the-age of sixteen years allowance was made for them also. There was 
also provision made for the wife and children from the Patriotic Fund. So that 
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I think all in all the system we worked out in Canada provided for the carrying 
on of the soldiers’ families in a very comfortable way. While the man is taking 
vocational training, the pay and allowances go on just the same. If he comes 
from a part of the country where there is no class in the particular subject in 
which he requires his instruction, his travelling expenses are paid to wherever 
there is a class, and if he desires to have his wife accompany him, and his 
family, their transportation is also paid and allowances are continued to the wife 
and family until the man is is ready to go on with employment. In addition 
to that he also receives the pension he is entitled to. 

That will give you in a summarized form what is being done in Ontario 
for our returned soldiers. Excellent committees exist in all the cities and in 
all towns and villages to look after them and are doing everything that can 
possibly be done. We have heavy correspondence with the branches and likewise 
with the head office every day. We have a staff at our head office here on 
College Street of about 25 and so strenuous has the work been for some time 
past that we not only have to have a day staff of 25 but for some time we have 
been working a night staff of 25 also, in order to keep pace with our work. The 
work is pretty well up-to-date, and with the exception of the somewhat slight 
unemployment that exists since war ceased everything is carrying on very well. 

There was inaugurated in Toronto a new movement to try to stimulate 
public opinion in regard to the returned man, not only to see that the returned 
soldiers receive a preference where there is a chance to give him one, but likewise 
to see that the personal touch was a little more in evidence than the Government 
institutions have been able to give him. We cannot do too much for the men 
who were our magnificent representatives on the battle front. And the attendance 
at that public meeting, very largely attended by some of the most representative 
business and commercial men of the city, was of a most encouraging nature. I hope 
and trust the same feeling will be evidenced in other cities, so that nothing 
will be left undone for the returned men. 

Now, as far as the children of returned men are concerned, we have also 
made special provision for them. It became apparent some time ago that many 
of the men who had paid the supreme sacrifice in France had left widows and 
children in the Province of Ontario. During the recent influenza epidemic some 
of the mothers unfortunately died and we were left with a number of orphan 
children on our hands for whom immediate shelter must be provided. As you 
know, we-have the system in the Province of Ontario, of the Children’s Aid 
Society. The Province is very well organized in that regard, but primarily 
they have to do rather more with neglected and deserted children. But the 
Government felt that something better should be forthcoming for the children 
of returned soldiers and those overseas. So we formed what was called the 
Children’s Hostel in the City of Toronto, and we purpose extending that to other 
places as rapidly as we are advised by our various branches that there is any 
occasion for it. Only to-day we admitted six children from one family from 
Creighton Mines. The father was a returned soldier who was engaged as a 
miner in the nickel fields and the mother became demented. She was unable 
to look after her children, and I received a telegram from Sudbury advising me 
of the circumstances, and we immediately made arrangements to bring the father 
to the hospital, brought the mother to Toronto and placed her in the Reception 
Hospital where she will receive the very best of treatment, and the six children 
were admitted to the hostel. The hostel is not carried on as a charity. It is 
merely a place where the children may be excellently looked after, where they 
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may have all home comforts but they pay their way, and the way that is done is 
as follows: As I told you a little while ago, the Pension Department makes pro- 
vision for the payment of pensions. If the father is killed a certain pension goes 
to the mother and so much for each child. If the mother dies then the pension 
is continued for the children, and we have perfected arrangements with the 
Federal authorities whereby the monies to which the children are entitled are 
paid over to the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and we administer those funds for 
the children. The Government pays all overhead expenses, we provide the build- 
ing, we equip and furnish it, provide it with a superintendent who is a trained 
nurse and staff it with the necessary cooks, housemaids, assistant superintendents 
and so on, in order to give it a perfect staff. The children, where they are old 
enough, go to school; those who are younger have a kindergarten in the house 
for them, and I can assure you that kind-hearted people of the City of Toronto, 
through the Rotary Club, and other organizations, do everything possible to 
make these children’s lives happy and useful. Many times when the children 
come to us they have been sadly neglected. It is perfectly pitiful sometimes to see 
these poor little things and the condition they are in. But they are not very 
long under the superintendence of Miss Wardlaw until you would not know 
them from the children of the best families in the land. And it is perfectly joyful 
in a way to see how well the children respond to the treatment. The other day 
we had three children leave us who had been with us three or four months (and 
they had had rather a hard time before) the father having in the meantime got 
home, and as his home was broken up by his wife’s death he resolved to go 
back to the old country from whence he came. The children were very loath 


to go. We have had about 25 or 30 who have left us during the past month - 


or six weeks who have been adopted by various relatives or other friends of the 
family after arrangements had been perfected, and we take the utmost care 
to see that they go into homes where they will receive every possible advantage, 
the aim being that the future position of the child shall be not only as good 
as it would have been if their parents had been alive but better, if possible. We 
are open to suggestions, and we are only too glad to have the assistance and 
co-operation of the public in every way. So far we have had that to an excellent 
degree, and we sincerely trust that the friendly feeling which has been in evidence 
to so great an extent in all parts of the country up to the present time will 
continue until the scars of war are healed. 


W. B. BurGoyNe: We have to-night been honored by the address which 


the Hon. Mr. McPherson has just delivered. It has been a revelation to us to 
learn of the wide ramification of his Department. We can assure him that it 1s 
scarcely possible for them to do too much for the returned soldiers. I have 


pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks to Hon. Mr. McPherson for his. 


splendid address. 


THE HOME GARDEN BRIGADE. 
C. A. Husson, St. CATHARINES. 


This was a new venture with the Society. I do not know if any one has had 
any experience along these same lines. So far, the matter has been solely in my 
hands, and therefore the responsibility for any shortcomings is at my door. I have 
learned through experience from other years that there are possibilities in the way 
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of improvement, and I would like to see some of the Societies work along the same 
lines if they see fit during the coming year, and ultimately it may redound to the 
benefit of all Societies. 

1. Our motive is to have the children form the habit of Industry—of being 
busy at something that will be useful and keep them occupied. Gardening opens 
a field of Nature-study that is ideal, furnishing material for the very best kind of 
school work. Three-fourths of the children will, on leaving school, seek employment 
with their hands. How much better workmen they will become should they have 
acquired the habit of doing their part well. Nature-study through the garden, 
Manual Training and Domestic Science are subjects of vast importance tending 
to efficiency. 

2. The number of members and consequent gardens established in connection 
with each school in the city is as follows: 


Community Garden, organized by St. Thomas Horticultural Society, 
14 plots, 175 x 50 feet. 
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3. The estimated quantity of vegetables produced by these gardens is as follows: 


Squash—3,794, or an average of 3,5 squash per garden. 
Beets—12,357 feet, an average of 11.4 ft. per garden. 

Parsnips—11,598 feet, an average of 10.7 ft. per garden. 
Carrots—11,598 feet, an average of 10.7 ft. per garden. 


Making a total of nineteen tons of squash (estimated) and a row of the other 
vegetables, were they placed one after the other, of six and three quarter miles. 
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It was not possible to arrive at the weight of the under-ground vegetables, but 
the schools reported the number of feet in the rows grown—the homes were of course 
using the vegetables, from the first possible moment, and so much so was this the 
case, that when exhibition time came around some children reported no vegetables 
left to show. It will be remembered in this connection that each child’s application 
for membership had to be approved of by the parent, and that approval seems to 
have been extended to the results of the children’s efforts, even though it caused 
disappointment to the children at exhibition time. 

4. The following expenditures were incurred, toward which the children con- 
tributed, at 10 cents per head, for the four packets of seed, making the actual charge 
upon the Society as under: 


The Wm. Rennie Co., 6,000 special packets seed .........- $150: 25 
The Standard, printing, ete. 7. vo. Sse snc wos 2 cua We reste es 69 60 
Thos. Wibby, brigade buttons ..........-.-eeee reece cece 29.25 
Roden -Bros., Shields ices ook: ony ese a4 = gen ee rete Pam sas 15 90 
Bank of Toronto, savings bank books .......-.++.seeeeees 20 00 
Cash paid'as © prizesv fau.< cee ew eines ee ne etree are 28 00 
Less cash contributed by children ........... $108 40 
Less value of, seeds on hand ..........+.2..20- 37 50 
————__—— 145 90 
Net cost of Brigade to the Society ...........--.-++- $167 10 


The exhibitions held on the afternoon of Wednesday, Sept. 11th, in the several 
schools were undoubtedly a revelation, the teachers and members of Committees 
entered whole-heartedly into the work, producing according to the varied accom- 
modation of the school buildings, displays which were invariably pleasing and 
valuable as evidence of what the Brigade had accomplished. Some of the buildings 
lent themselves more satisfactorily to this feature, notably Alexandra, Victoria and 


Connaught, all large and new buildings, but while the displays here were outstand- 


ing ones, the others held up to the high standard when allowance. was made for 
the handicap in surroundings and opportunity. 


The Chairman cannot but express his appreciation of the interested manifested _ 


and labor extended by the various committees, as also of the assistance given by 
the judges in awarding the prizes under stress of time available and enormous 
amount of exhibits to be gone over. As an example of what this means, I may 
say that at one school there were 426 entries made and set up. 


The competition for the Trophy Shields which took place at the Society’s | 


annual September Exhibition introduces a new and surprising feature, which I 
feel sure the Society will be desirious of repeating. The children not only sent 
their vegetables but further evidenced their interest, by attending on the afternoon 
of Friday, September 13th, to the number of 1,058, 

The experience gained this year should be taken advantage of, having proved 
that the venture was very much worth while. | 

The circular, “About Home Gardens 1918” was sent through the schools 
addressed to the parents. We charged the children for the seed at the same rate 
they paid for it, as they realized in St. Catharines that something gotten for nothing 
was not valued. 

In this way, the children had to go to the parents. And we had the evidence 
of the parents’ interest. Now I went to the School Teachers Association early in 
the season and I was fortunate in finding there the Chairman of the School Board 
and several members of the Board, and I struck while the iron was hot. After 
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saying a few words to them I got the Association to appoint two members of the 
teaching staff in each school as part of a Committee, and then I went to the Society 
and I asked the Society to provide one member who was in close contact with that 
school, to form the third member of this Committee. I got my committees imme- 
diately, and I might say they worked well, and, from the chairman down, we got 
the teachers and the members of the Society in close contact with the schools. 

Then we followed up with a card which is divided into two parts. The first 
is application of the child for membership in the Home Garden Brigade. He then 
takes it home to his parent and the parent signs his approval. On the return of 
that to the teacher, the teacher, or a member of the committee, issues to the child 
a certificate of membership. The parents are asked in the circular to put that 
card up in a prominent part of the home so that it can’t be missed. 

On the front of the card is a statement of the cash prizes. There are 16 cash 
prizes in each school. One prize was a Savings Bank Book of $2. Now those 
savings bank books I followed up in the Bank, and everyone of them stuck. The 
only change in them to-day is that one child who was in the Penny Savings Bank 
or something of a similar nature, had it transferred to that account. These little 
accounts teach children to take care of what they do get. The proposition is to 
extend that feature through the coming year and also the cash prizes and to issue 
certificates of merit. 

A success of this can be made anywhere provided the child is given a chance 
to feel that he is in the game. 

Silver and bronze shields were then obtained and we started a competition 
between the teachers. We had the ten schools exhibition on one day, the next we 
had our Societies’ exhibitions and we put up these children’s for competition. ‘The 
teachers were supposed to set these exhibits up from the vegetables grown by thei: 
pupils. We had the teachers tied down to further interest up to the last minute 
and it was interesting to see how they lack in the proper knowledge of the setting 
up of an exhibit. There were tons of stuff. But they learned something and the 
teachers are interested for next year. And so we lead them on. The first thing 
we know we will have the teaching staff enthusiastic where before we did not have 
them interested. 

Mr. McKay: Is the Committee prepared to know definitely whether the 
children accomplished all the work in their own gardens with their own hands? 

CG. A. Hrsson: No. You will understand this was a new venture, and that is 
one of the points which is worth considering in another year’s work. 

Mr. McKay: Is the Committee prepared to state definitely that all the ex- 
hibits by the children were the children’s production ? 

C. A. Hesson: Yes. We had a member of our Society in close touch with the 
district, and he or she was expected to see that those exhibits that were brought 
there were from those children’s gardens. 

The Treasurer’s Financial Statement will be found on page 6. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were carried unanimously. 

“This Convention submits that, in connection with the adoption of a national 
and provincial flower, it would be desirable for the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, through the Experimental Farms, Stations and Agricultural 
Colleges, to direct that at each such centre a collection of most of the principal 
native Canadian wild flowers be established for the purpose of enlightening Cana- 
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dians and visitors from abroad on the riches of Canada’s flora, and for the secondary 
purpose of stimulating an interest in the making of brighter and more beautiful 
Canadian homes.” 

“Tt is moved that this Convention being desirious of obtaining the support 
of the Dominion Government to obtain a national flower for Canada, earnestly make 
request for support through the Minister of Agriculture, and suggests that one 
phase of it should take the form of a small grant from the funds provided by the 
Agricultural Instruction Act. Such grant to be used as directed by the Minister 
of Agriculture in consultation with the Ottawa Committee.” 

“It is moved that the Secretary of the Ontario Horticultural Association 
notify all Horticultural Societies in the province that this Convention considers it 
desirable that each Society should take practical interest in the work of cbtaining 
1 national flower for Canada and a provincial flower for Ontario.” 

“That the Ottawa Committee be instructed to take steps to ascertain to what 
extent the Maple Leaf is now officially recognized in National or Provincial designs, 
or as an emblem. And that, should it be thought desirable to pursue the subject 
further, a suitable design of one distinct species, or a combination of several species, 
be made, and that collaboratory work be undertaken to get such design officially 
adopted for Canada.” | 

Moved by Mr. Buck, Seconded by Mr. Taytor, “ That this Convention of 
delegates from the Horticultural Societies of the Province places itself on record 
as being in favor of the establishment of Children’s Peace Parks throughout the 
cities and towns of the Dominion as War Memorial Parks, and advises all Horticul- 
tural Societies throughout the Dominion to do all in their power to forward the 
movement.” Carried. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL FLOWER. 
A. GiLcHRIST, TORONTO. 


This is a subject which has interested me for a quarter of a century. Mrs. 
Gilchrist wrote an article on the subject which was much discussed twenty-five 
years ago. She then gave the Trillium as a suitable flower. Since then our 
decorations have changed. We are using flowers more for the table and for 
decorating rooms. We want longer flowers. I know most of the native flowe:s of 
this province. They can nearly all be transplanted into our gardens and do well. 
This list (hereto attached) was published by the Government about 16 years ago. 
The Department of Agriculture asked me to go out and talk to the people to sur- 
round their homes with our native perennials and shrubs. We can never make 
parks satisfactory to our country by using foreign shrubs and foreign trees. The 
most of our native shrubs and trees are free from insects, adapted to our outdoor 
climate, and they are as beautiful as those grown anywhere. We have thirty odd 
flowers which would do for a national flower. The one I would suggest is the 
Khaki Lily—that is a new name for an old flower. It has been called the Lilium 
Canadense, Philadelphicum and Superbum. There are very few of these left around 
my home. There used to be thousands of the Philadelphicum there. Whenever 
people see it in the woods it is pulled up and taken away. The people at the present 
time do not know the Khaki Lily. The Lily stands next to the Rose as a beautiful 
flower. It has no poor relations. 
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Its qualifications are as follows: It is native; it is perfectly hardy. It has 
a beautiful color, nearer khaki than anything else. 

I come to its peculiar distinctive quality—when it is cut it will last for weeks, 
if you cut it with long stems it will last for two or three weeks. It comes in July 
and August, about our Dominion Day. It can be used for the national holiday 
at that time, for decoration at that time. Take a single bloom and put it through 
the centre of the maple leaf and you have the two combined—the maple leaf and 
the Khaki Lily. It is easily propagated, it multiplies rapidly. It will grow in any 
part of the Dominion of Canada. It grows well in Europe. You can take it and 
plant it next spring on the graves of our brave heroes. It will grow, the superbum 
about 4 or 5 feet tall, the Philadelphicum about 2 or 3 feet. It grows on moist 
land, along our river bottoms, we find it on our alluvial land. On the hight land 
around Toronto it grows well. So these lilies could be produced on any kind of soil. 


NATIVE HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


That will transplant well. 


Columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis). 
Liver-leaf (Hepatica tribola and auctiloba). 
Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis). 
Cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis and syphilitica), 
Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). 
The Lily Family (Lilium Canadense, Philadelphicum, and 
Khaki Lily (superbum—Turk’s Cap Lily). 
Phiox (Phlox divaricata). 
Wake-Robin (Trillium grandifolio and erectum). 
Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum biflorum and giganteum) , 
Dog’s Tooth Violet (Erythronium Americanum). 
Spurge (Euphorbia coroliata). 
Butterfly-Weed (Asclepia incarnata and tuberosa). 
Wind Flower (Anemona nemorosa, Virginiana and Pennsylvanica). 
Meadow-Rue (Thalictrum dioicum and Cornuti). 
Sneeze-Weed (Helenium autumnale). 
Cone Flower, purple and yellow (Rudbeckia laciniata and hirta). 
Sun-Flower (Helianthus divaricatus). 
Beard-Tongue (Pentstemon). 
Mayflower-Ground Laurel (Hpidaea repens). 
Squirrel Corn (Dicentra Canadensis). 
Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra cucullaria). 
Violets (Viola cucullata, pubescens and Canadensis). 
Lupine (Lupinus perennis). - 
Geranium Cranesbill (Geranium maculatum, Robertianum—Herb. 
Robert). 
Wood Sorrel (Ozalis acetosella and stricta). 
New Jersey Tea (Ceanothus Americanus). 
Saxifrage (Savxifragea Virginiensis). 
Blazing-Star (Liastris spicata and cylindrica). 
White Snake-root (Hupatorium ageratoides). 
Elecampane (Inula Helenium). 
Golden Rod (Solidago Canadensis). 
Starwort (Aster multifiorus and Novae-Angliae). 
Oswego Tea, Horse Mint (Monarda didyma). 
Wood Betony (Fedicularis Canadensis). 
Waterleaf (Hydrophyllum Canadensis). 
Dogbane (Apocynum androsae, ifolium). 
Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus). 
Bellwort (Uvularia grandifolia). 


Mr. Srupson: As a member of the Ottawa Committee dealing with the question 
of a national flower, I have my personal opinion as to a flower we should adopt. 
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I am not saying anything about that at the present moment. It is not so much 
a question of a decision of the numbers of flowers that have been suggested as of 
creating a sentiment in favor of a national flower. Shall we have a national flower 
or not? Incidentally this question affects horticulture in a practical way in that it 
directs the attention of the public to flower growing, and therefore interests horti- 
cultural societies as such. But it is more than a horticultural question. It isa 
question of national sentiment. It is a question that affects almost every person 
in the country—Horticulturists perhaps from the horticultural point of view. The 
immediate task before Horticultural Societies particularly is to endeavor to develop 
a public opinion on the subject. The way to do that is to take up the question, 
to pass a resolution, have it published in the local paper, and to endeavor to ascer- 
tain the mind of the public on this question of a national flower. Shall we have 
a national flower or are the present national emblems sufficient in the opinion of 
the public? 

Having decided that, then we want to secure the opinion of the public as to 
which flower shall be adopted. My suggestion is that that part of the report which 
asks local societies to take the question up and take some definite action upon it 
be taken seriously to heart by all societies. The Ottawa Society will immediately 
take the question up again and pass a resolution in that sense. 

Mr. Buck: I did not have the opportunity of adding anything to the discussion 
on this question, but I want to add to it in a personal way. There is one aspect 
which is not personal. That is suggested in a cutting from a local paper. It says 
that the Minister of the Interior in France in replying to the Government said that 
“every honor would be done to the dead.” hat you see is taken care of by the 
National Assemblage. Now there is the question for Horticultural Societies—pro- 
viding suitable emblems of affection for our dead in France. 

But there is another side and a personal side that I think is very well evidenced 
in-a letter that came to us a few days ago: “ Observing that a national flower is 
urged for soldiers’ graves I would suggest our Wild Rose so plentiful in Ontario 
and the Western Provinces. The brave men who fought our battles loved the Wild 
Rose, I am sure. Rose for England, Wild Rose for Canada. I know it is the flower 
my boy who is continuing the fight shall place on his eldest brother’s grave who 
fell in the war.” 

You and I have friends over there who died in the war, and we want to see 
that suitable obsequies take place. We are discussing the obsequies of the noblest 
of the race, and it is fitting that we take some action so that the graves in France 
and Flanders shall not remain dreary-looking places but that they shall be a tie 
which shall bring us as brothers and sisters, to those of our beloved who have died 
and are buried there. We may raise memorials in our cities here, but surely it 
is not too much to expect that we want some token which we can send over there 
(as we do now in our own land on the graves of those who are buried at home), 
which we shall be proud to see growing there when we go over next year. 

This great common grave is the grave of all countries. The grave which we 
are particularly interested’ in is that which covers the British Empire; the one 
we are more particularly interested in is the one which covers our own 50,000 
Canadian heroes ; and, the particular grave you and I are most particularly interest- 
ed in is that of our own particular friends. 

The Canadian Government has planted trees in Flanders, and any societies 
which wished to be supplied with the same seed of the trees which produced the 
seed for those planted in Flanders could have it in two or three years time. This 
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could be used to stir up sentiment and probably increase the membership in the 
Association to some 50,000. 

Miss Buacktock: We ought to deal with this matter intelligently. The Wild 
Rose is a very beautiful little shrub, but it is a shrub not a herbaceous plant. I 
suppose really it is a herbaceous plant we want, one that dies down and comes up 
fresh every year. I have had a very firm conviction that it is the Trillium we 
should choose. It is a very showy flower and will grow almost anywhere. However 
Mrs. White seemed to think is was necessary to have the Canadensis. It has the 
advantage of having a beautiful bunch of red berries in the fall. Now I am quite 


Tree Peony Flora. 


willing to say that the Cornus Canadensis is equally as good as the Trillium. There 
is no flower that is as suitable as the Trillium, the cornus Canadensis. and the 
Columbine. They are the most suitable and typical Canadian flowers that we have. 
I think one of the American States has already annexed the Columbine, so that 
rules that out. We should have a beautiful flower. The Trillium is and also the 
cornus Canadensis. The scarlet berries in the fall of the latter are very ornamental, 
in fact more so than when the flower is in bloom. 

Of course the Lily is a beautiful flower, but I don’t agree with Mr. Gilchrist 
that Lilies are easy flowers. My experience is that the Wood Lily would require a 
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certain amount of shade which perhaps the Trillium would not do. I think the 


cornus Canadensis would fill all the requirements of a national flower and it has the ~ 


advantage that it does not need any staking to keep it up. It is not more than 6 
to 8 inches high, and masses most beautifully. . 

Mr. Ryerson asked Miss Blacklock if the cornus Capanonee is not particu- 
larly a flower that is a habitant of shady places. 

Miss Buacxiock: I think not, because I have seen it grow in fence corners 
right out in the sunshine, and I believe it grows from coast to coast. Also another 
thing, the Trillium is a flower that is easily conventionalized, and that is a quality 
that is very desirable in a national flower. 

Mr. Hunt: I have been very much interested in all that has passed re the 
national flower to decorate our heroes’ graves in Flanders and being interested in 
flowers as well this matter has appealed very much to me. Now I understand there 
has been a Committee appointed in regard to the national flower. I want to impress 
upon all the delegates the importance of taking up this question at some good 
rousing meeting when they have a good attendance of members. It is a very 
important thing and I don’t think we should determine this very hastily. We 
should get the consensus of opinion from all over. There are so many points as, 
Mr. Buck says, to be taken into consideration, such as the adaptability of the flower. 
Some of the flowers that have been mentioned are a little difficult to grow and to 
transfer from the wild state to our gardens. We want to have these things close 
to our homes. Those of you who have in the past been accustomed to taking wild 
flowers from their wild state and trying to cultivate them in our gardens have a 
knowledge of what would be the best. My experience has been that it is more 
difficult to take a plant from its wild state and cultivate it than it is to take a 
cultivated plant and put it in your garden. 

Moved by Mr. Buck, seconded by Dr. Sarre, “That the thanks of this con- 
vention be tendered to Prof. R. B. Thompson and his committee for the work done 
in connection with obtaining a national flower for Canada, and this committee 
expresses its desire that the work be continued, and that the matter of a flower for 
the Province of Ontario be given immediate attention. Carried. 

A Dztzgate: Prof. Thompson told me this morning that what he had done 
in the past in the way of research on this subject was not by any means finished. 
He is perfectly willing to do anything that any of the Societies pass resolutions to 
ask him to do. 

_. Mr. McKay: One great object for such a flower in my opinion would be to 
get something that would make it entirely national. Is there not a danger of 
proceeding along provincialism when we strive towards getting a flower for each 
province? Are we not in danger of going along provincial lines? 

It was moved by Rev. W. H. Mappen, seconded by A. Gincurist, “That a 
Committee be appointed by this Association to make a selection of at least one-half 
dozen flowers from which a provincial flower may be selected and that a circular 
be printed presenting those names and reasons for their selection, also that copies 
of said-circular be sent to all Horticultural Societies for their consideration and 
discussion at public meetings in each district called for this purpose.” Carried. 
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PAHONIES. 


Pror. A. P. SaunpERS, CLinTon, N.Y. 


I come to you as an ambassador of the peony, and the American Peony Society, 
to try and stir up the interest of those of you who are not yet aware of the value 
of the Peony as a garden flower and to bring to the more experienced cultivators 
of the Peony here what suggestions I can regarding the newer varieties, especially 
those that have been produced in the States and which have been shown now for 
a number of years in the exhibitions of the American Peony Society. 

For the experienced peony grower we do not need to say anything in praise 
- of our favorite flower, but for those of you who do not yet feel that the peony is 
the greatest of all garden plants I want to tell you first of all that it is, and then 
I want to tell you why it is the ideal plant for a northern garden. There is no 
other plant that I know of that combines so many fine qualities as the peony and 
combines them with perfect hardiness and a great enthusiasm for co-operating with 
_ the gardener to produce a beautiful effect. Who could possibly claim that the fine 
varieties of roses, for instance co-operate very enthusiastically with their owners? 
He must do all the co-operating himself. He gets gorgeous results, I admit. But 
the proof of the ability of the peony to withstand natural conditions, natural 
disadvantages of climate, is shown in its wide dissemination as a cottage garden 
plant. I do not know how widely disseminated pxonies are in Ontario, but in 
that section of New York State where I live there is no hardy plant that is so 
common in cottage gardens as the peony. It is true, most of the pxonies that you 
find about the farm houses are very bad ones; that is all the more reason why we 
should preach the doctrine of fine ponies. 

What a great thing it would be for our countryside if we could have these 
worthless plants discontinued, and such varieties as Festiva Maxima, Joan of Are, 
or Richardson’s Perfection introduced in their place. Those beautiful things would 
be an adornment everywhere of the small cottage garden. 

For everyone who wants to start out to forin* a collection of ponies, the first 
question that has-to be solved—I suppose—although some of us don’t devote much 
attention to it until itis too late—is how much money we have to spend on it. 
But no one need be deterred from starting a collection of fine peonies for financial 
reasons. Very many people buy bad pxonies in preference to good ones. It is not 
hard to find people who have elaborate gardens and pay a gardener $50 or $80 a 
“month and buy ponies at a Mevarementsl store bargain counter rather than spend 
a dollar or two a piece for a dozen good ones and start a collection of really fine 

varieties. 

_ The first thing I would like to bring to your attention is this—if you have 
some old bad peeonies about your own place that you have kept around for sentiment, 
root them out and start anew. If your purse is limited, I can name to you half a 
dozen or a dozen varieties of pseonies that can be bought for from 50 cents to $1 a 
piece, some of them among the very finest things we have. 

The American Peony Society made an effort last fall to compile a list of the 
best varieties by a new method. We have something like 2,000 varieties all told. 
That is much to many. A great many of them are worthless and should be thrown 
out of cultivation altogether. That is one thing that we wish to effect. We want 
to get up a black list of peonies, to discourage anyone from buying them; for if 
nobody buys them, the nurserymen will discontinue them in time. Then, on the 
other hand, we want to construct a list which will be placed at the forefront of 
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‘any peony list. In order to acomplish this, we printed a list of all the standard 
varieties of ponies. It is quite a long list and includes a lot of ponies that are 
not much grown. That list was sent out to members, with a request that each man 
should grade from 0 to ten, whatever varieties he was familiar with. Ten was 
perfection ; 8 or 9 good, anything below 5 was not considered at all. Returns are 
in and I am having them tabulated and will soon have them in print. 

The results of the voting were—8 pxonies graded up to 9-7/10 on the basis of 
from 25 to 380 votes. Those three ar?-— 

Therese, a wonderful light pink variety that was introduced by Dessert about 
fifteen years ago, the one in my opinion that is indispensable in every collection. 


There are not many of them that you need to say that about. Im a good many . 


cases if you do not feel like spending 25 dollars for a peony, you can get one for 


$1 that is almost as good. Therese, however, costs $5 of $6, but it is not replaceable 


by any cheaper kind. The other two at a grade of 9-7 are Le Cygne, and Solange, 
both Lemoine varieties. Then we don’t find anything on 9-6. There is nothing 
beyond 9-7 . 

The next one is very interesting to see, and is one of the American varieties 
of recent introduction—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, one of Brand’s ponies. He 
ns his gardens in Faribault, Minn., where he has accummulated a large collection. 

3rand has an abundance of acreage and apparently all the help he needs. He was at 
our show in Cleveland last spring. He is an attractive, unassuming enthusiastic fel- 
low, as all peeony men are. Brand has selected out of his enormous number of seed- 
lings in the course of eight or ten years about two dozen varieties, some of which I 
think are of very high quality: Elizabeth Barrett Browning is one of the best of them 
and grades 9-5. Here we come to a peculiarity in the creda of reaching con- 
clusions. The peony is, of course, a flower that impresses different individuals 
differently. And if you wish to come as near as you can to the truth, you must 
have a large number of votes in order to eliminate the cranks and also in order 
to eliminate those cases where a grower may have a peony that is not true to name. 
That, unfortunately, happens. Nurserymen are human beings and make mistakes. 
And sometimes the long rows of pwonies in a nursery will get somewhat, mixed. 
So that if you send out a list of ponies and get 30 or 40 votes, the chances are 
that there will be one or two of them that will be based on a plant that is not true 
to name. And it takes a lot of votes to eliminate the effect of one or two eccentric 
ones. Therefore, I don’t set a great deal of store on averages unless made up of 
about fifteen votes. This one for Elizabeth Barrett Browning is made up of seven 
votes, so that I should think her position is a little questionable still. 

At 9-4 we have a group of 3 magnificent pxonies—Kelway’s Glorious—I am 
inclined to think is the finest white peony we have to-day excepting Le Cygne. 

Madame Jules Dessert, a magnificent beauty; and Tourangelle, another of 


Dessert’s novelties. Tourangelle is a light pink, a very beautiful regularly formed 


flower. It was shown in Philadelphia three years ago in beautiful form. At a 
grade of 9-3 we encounter our first dark red peony, Philippe Rivoire. It is some- 
what too purple for a great many people but a good color, as it was shown at Cleve- 
land last year. Next to that one of the oldest ponies, Festiva Maxima—ranking 
‘up to-these and to be had for 50 to 75 cents each. Next to that the notorious Lady 
Alexandra Duff, about which I could talk to you at some length. It has had a 
strange history. ‘here are a few growers in the States who ne it for sale for a 
consideration. I don’t know about the Canadian nerserymen at all, but I presume 
that some of the growers over here have it. It is the most difficult peony to-day 
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to get true to name. Then come La France, a very beautiful sort, of an apple- 
blossom pink color. 

In the next group at an average of 9-2 and you see we are very high up still, 
9-2 means practically all the votes at either 9 or 10—we have Mrs. Pleas’ Jubilee. 
This is an American variety. By the way, I have told you what I think about Mr. 
Brand, but I have not yet mentioned some of the other of Brand’s pwonies which 
are very well worth your consideration. Mr. Brand is very fond evidently of dark 
reds, and has introduced three or four ponies in dark red shades that are very 
cood, particularly Longfellow and Mary Brand. Any of you who are interested in 
Mr. Brand’s ponies, might do well to write to him for a list. Longfellow and 
Mary Brand in dark red; Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Frances Willard in 
white, are all of the very highest quality. 


Herbaceous Peony, La Rosiére. 


I consider Mrs. Pleas’ Jubilee a very fine peony. But they tell me it has a 
weak neck. It was shown in Philadelphia two years ago, and as there staged was 
very lovely in quality. Here also we find Sara Bernhardt, one of the most popular 
of the newer Lemoine varieties with the commercial growers. Also we find Walter 
Faxon, one of Richardson’s seedlings. Richardson lived near Boston in the 60’s 
and %0’s and later. His history shows up what anyone of us might do. He had 
a few of the standard ponies of good quality, the best that were in existence in 
the 60’s, and of those he saved the seed. I do not think he can have raised more 
than about 100 or 200 seedlings each year, and yet of the things that Richardson 
left us when he died, there are three varieties which I think are as good as the 
very best we have to-day, namely Milton Hill, Grandiflcra and Walter Faxon. Of 
these I should always put first the one that I had most recently seen. Grandiflora 
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is an extra late flat bloom, huge in size, delicious in perfume and a great bloomer. It 
is certainly the finest of all the late light pinks I know. Milton Hill has an extra- 
ordinary fragrance. It is late in the season, a delightful color, a slightly mauvish 
shell pink, but it is an extraordinary and beautiful color. Mr. Farr showed a bloom 
of Milton Hill at the Peony Show in Cleveland that would have driven any sane 
person crazy. Fortunately there was no one there of that description as they were 
all peony men. 

_ At this level we encounter another Lemoine variety that I cocoretiertl to you 
particularly—that is La Fée, a magnificent bloom. And here we come to our friend 
Monsieur Jules Elie which you can get for 75 cents or $1. Three or four years 
ago at our Exhibition in Boston in the class for the finest individual bloom there 
was a bloom staged of Jules Elie—I don’t know how to tell you how big it was; 
I never saw a Hower so big, it was an incredible bloom. 

A Memper: How about the stem? 

Pror. SAuNDERS: What sort of stem would you need considering that the 
plant is a tall grower and that the stem has to support a bloom which when dry 
might perhaps weigh one pound and when wet about two or three pounds? Of 
course it would be very desirable if we could have stems that would hold our pxonies 
up in spite of all the weather conditions; but after all, if you think what that would 
mean with the largest flower and fallest bloom, you would need a stem as thick as 
my thumb! So I am inclined to think the best we can do is to tie our stems. 


Take a bloom like Sara Bernhardt or Le Cygne—the stem would have to be exagger- - 


rated to bear those up under all conditions of weather. 

At 9-2 is another variety, Martha Bulloch. It is good of course; it is fine; 
very large and the color is, I think you would say, good. I do not know why the 
flower does not appeal to me more than it does, but it seems to me to lack charm 
a little bit. And at this level there appears a variety that interests me very much, 
Mary Woodbury Shaylor. Those of you whose meomries go back twenty years will 
remember the earlier days of peony culture in this country, when we did not have 
such big catalogues or long lists of foreign varieties. It was very much harder to 
get Huropean sorts in those days, and Mr. Shaylor who was then at Wellesley Hills 
was a pioneer in importing the best European sorts. Now Mr. Shaylor has become 
interested in raising seedlings of his own, and several of them are varieties of high 
quality, and here we find Mary Woodbury Shaylor in the same category with Sara 
Bernhardt and Jules Elie. 

At 9-1 we find three Lemoine varieties—La Lorraine, Madame Emile Lemoine, 
and Mignon. ; 

And at 9 we have another of Mae. Pleas’ varieties, Elwood Pleas. Then 
Frances Willard, another of the Brand varieties, and Marie Crousse, a grand 
peony in a shade of almost salmon pink. And here we come to the wonderful 
Richardson variety—Milton Hill. 

That gives you all the ponies at 9 and above in that symposium. 


Now I know that you feel resentful that certain peonies are not there—Prime- 


vére for instance which I marked at 10. It is sometimes called the yellowest pony 
we have, and it is one of the yellowest of the cream colored ponies. But the plant 
has a beautiful habit of bloom and a most intoxicating fragrance. And I can sit 
down beside a bush of Primevére and have a very good time for an hour on a June 
morning hybridizing and enjoying the delicious fragrance. Hugene Verdier and 
and Eugenie Verdier, for instance, also are not there. But we will have another 
of these elections in a year or two and some of our favorites may do better then. 


‘ , 
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Now regarding the price of pwonies: Here is a list that I drew up quite a 
time ago “ Ponies for a Modest Purse.” It included Duchesse de Nemours, which 
is certainly one of the finest whites we have to-day in spite of all the novelties; 
also Festiva Maxima and Marie Lemoine. These are ponies for 50 cents or 75 
cents. If you are going to buy ponies for little money you must be very careful 
what you buy. It is a great deal easier to make mistakes at 50 cents or $1 than 
it is to at $5 or $10, because at $5 or $10 they are nearly all novelties that are in 
great demand, and they are in great demand because they are fine; while the cheaper 
are nearly all old sorts and the bulk of those old sorts are bad, and ought to be 
thrown away. 

Philoméle is a great favorite of mine. It is a lovely plant in the garden. No 
one can go by it without smiling. It is very highly fragrant, of very good habit, 
and altogether a good garden plant. 

Then Mademoiselle Leonie Calot, and Jean d’Arc, which is I think to-day 
unbeaten. I had a letter from one of our members in connection with this voting 
business, and he said, “I can’t understand why people don’t rank Jean d’Arc at 
the top.” ? 
In order to pick out this list I took a standard catalogue and picked out the 
best 50 or 75 cent ones, and I will confess to you that it was not easy to find halt 
a dozen of them. When you get up to the $1 a piece it is easier. 

Richardson’s Grandiflora for one. For another Carnea Elegans, the one 
_ originated by Calot; but this must be cut just as the petals are opening and brought 
into the house, the blooms are spoiled by sunlight. Then, Eugene Verdier. But 
since I made this list I have come to know the sister variety, Eugenie Verdier, and 
I have come to prefer her of the two. When you buy Eugene Verdier you may have 
good luck or bad luck. If you have good luck you will get the good variety. Ii you 
have bad luck you will get a variety which we have all agreed on the other side to 
call “ L?Indispensable.” That variety came over to America from Holland some 
years ago, and got into the trade as Hugene Verdier, and some dealers still persist 
in calling it Eugene Verdier. We had to do something about it, so we decided that 
this plant should be L’Indispensable and that the other should be Eugene Verdier 
because it agreed with the originator’s description. The true Eugene is rather a 
dwarf grower and-the bloom has a good deal of yellow in it. It is almost white, 
but there are touches of yellow in it. The other flower grows quite tall and is 
distinguished by a bad distinction—by the fact that almost all the buds split on 
the side. Then I would put in here a grand variety, and that is Madame Emile 
Gallé. 

A Memser: What is the best way of fertilizing? 

Pror. SaunpErs: The best way is to dig a large hole when you put the plant 
in and get some well-rotted manure and mix it up in the bottom of the soil so that 
there will be a supply which will keep the plant going for ten or fifteen years. For 
top fertilizer year by year,-I think that crushed bone-meal is good. 3 

Q.:—With your knowledge of pxonies, if you were starting a collection, would 
you confine the number to 100 or would you go below or above? 

A.:—In my collection, I have rather a limited space. I do not want to use 
my half acre all for peonies. I try to keep my collection down to 200 by throwing 
away, roughly, as many as I buy. Those of you who have grown peonies for years 
know that it takes a considerable exercise of will to take out a great big peony plant 
and throw it away, but if you say to yourself, I am getting half a dozen varieties, 
I must get rid of four or five of my old ones, you go around and find which ones 
it is easiest to discontinue. Now I am speaking as an amateur. If we have 150 
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varieties of ponies, we have probably got everything we need, and if you will sit 
down some time and try to name the best 100 peonies you will find it is quite easy 
to name 50 or 75, but«the last 25 are hard to select if you are determined to name 
only first rate ones. 

Mr. Simpson: I was very much interested in the list to which Mr. Saunders 
referred. I assume that-this list is identical with the one published under the name 
of Mr. Saunders in the Garden Magazine some time ago. Might I suggest as Mr. 
Saunders has not included that old list in his speech, that it be included in the 
record as I presume that every gardener would be glad of it. 


LIST OF PAZONIES REGARDLESS OF PRICE OR ANYTHING ELSE 
EXCEPT QUALITY. 


Therese. Madame Boulanger. 

Le Cygne. Baroness Schroeder. 

Madame Emile Galle. Mlle. Leonine Calot. 

Albatre or Avalanche. - Milton Hill. 

Marie Crousse. Carnea Elegans. 

Grandiflora. To these I would like to add: 
James Kelway. Eugenie Verdier. 

Venus. Rosa Bonheur. 

Duchesse de Nemours. Kelways’s Gloria, 

Jeanne d’Are. Kelway’s Queen. 

Philomele. La Fee. 

Marie Lemoine. Frances Willard, and perhaps two or 
Eugene Verdier. three others of Mr. Brandt’s. 


en 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMERCIAL GREENHOUSE IN RELATION 
TO HORTICULTURE PAST AND PRESENT. 


W. R. Coss, New York, 


When one passes through the country to-day and sees the number of up-to-date 
greenhouses, ranging from 30 feet to 85 feet in width and from 200 feet to 600 feet 
long it is hard to realize that only thirty-five years ago a greenhouse wider than 
20 feet was almost unheard of and hard to find. 

The first greenhouses were constructed of sash similar to those used on cold 
frames. First came the lean-to built against a wall or building, then the full span 
about 10 feet wide. These were heated with brick flues connected to a hot air 
furnace through which the hot air was carried. The walk levels and walls. were 
below grade so as to have as little surface exposed to the outside air as possible. 
There was a centre walk through which one was able to pass by keeping the head 
well down. 

The introduction of hot water and steam as mediums to heat greenhouses 
made wider and longer structures possible. From this time a slow but steady 


growth in size and construction began. Roofs built of separate sash disappeared, — 


and the modern method of constructing the roof as one big sash was adopted, the 
houses were built on the same level as the ground, sides made higher, and separate 
sash arranged to properly ventilate the houses placed at the ridge. The houses 
were constructed entirely of wood on locust or cedar posts placed in the ground 3 ft. 
and extending 4 ft. above, and the sides covered with boards from grade to eaves. 
Next the sides were made higher and glass introduced. 

At this time steel was being used in the building of greenhouses on private 
estates. At first this construction was too expensive for florists to consider, but 
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as lumber advanced in price and steel decreased, it became possible for florists to 
use some steel in the construction of their houses. This resulted in what is known 
as pipe frame or semi-steel construction and houses as wide as 30 ft. became 
common. As time went the steel rafter construction began to be built, the widths 
increased to 50 ft. and 60 ft. To-day houses 85 ft. wide have been constructed. 
I will not go into the construction, but summing up the features that have con- 
tributed largely to the improvement and expansion of Horticulture and Vegetable 
growing we have: 


Increase in width and length. 

Increase in height of sides. 

Increase in width of glass. 

Decrease in size of members. 

Better ventilation. 

Lapping the glass instead of butting. 

Introduction of hot water and steam as heating medium. 
Better planning. 


Increasing the width and length makes it possible ‘to cover more ground 
at less cost. The sides of a greenhouse cost the same whether the house is 20 ft. 
or 80 ft. wide, and are the most costly part of the structure. The roof is the 
less costly, and by increasing the span of same the cost per square foot of ground 
covered decreases. As the length of the houses increases so does the cost up 
to a certain point. Jn wider houses a larger volume of air is enclosed, conse- 
quently the number of feet of radiation required is less than in narrow houses. 
The abandoning of the ridge and furrow type of house and the building of 
separate houses has been beneficial. In separated houses there are no pockets 
_ for snow, consequently more light, no labor required to keep the pockets clear 
of snow, etc., no gutter to leak and drip. 

By increasing the height of the sides (the standard is now 7 Lisibe ls 
possible to have a serviceable walk next to the sides thus moving the plants 
away from the cold sides of the structures. 

The plants being a goodly distance from the glass grow and thrive in an 
even temperature. ; 

Increasing the width of the glass admits more light. First 6 in., then 8 in., 
10 in., 12 in., 14 in., 16 in., have come into use and in some cases 20 in. and 
24 in. The 16 in. has been generally adopted as being the most economical and 
practical size and the length 24 in. 

By the use of steel in construction, the framework can be so designed that 
the entire weight will be sustained by same, allowing the reduction of the wood 
members to a point where they serve simply as a secure setting for the glass and 
a house which is practically a bit of enclosed out-of-doors is secured. 

Building houses with continuous lines of ventilating sash at the ridge in 
runs of 50 to 75 feet, placing ventilating sash on the sides and operating these 
sash with improved ventilating machinery gives perfect control of ventilation 
all through the year. It has been hard to convince some growers that side ventila- 
tion is necessary but once tried it will never be abandoned. 

Lapping the glass in the roof instead of butting it has resulted in a decrease 
in loss of heat, draughts and a tighter roof in every respect. 

By using steam or hot water, houses of any width, length and number are 
possible. Circulation by gravity has its limitations but by installing pumps (as 
many large establishments have) there is hardly any limit as to what can be 
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done. One range I have in mind consists of 10 houses 80 ft. by 600 ft. which 
are successfully heated from a central heating plant. 

Few realize what an important part the planning plays in the economical 
building and maintaining of a greenhouse plant. No matter how small a begin- 
ning you make, start with a definite plan for future growth. Lay out your plans 
for as an extensive a plant as you have aspirations for, build as little of it as 


Japanese Tree Peony Selrin. 


you are able, but build that little as part of a unit and you will never regret it. 
Before you build visit every establishment you can, consult with expert green- 
house builders, inform yourself in every way possible, make up your mind what 
you want and have it done. 

During the past 15 or 20 years I have done considerable travelling. During 
this time I have seen the florists and vegetable industries emerge from rather 
indifferent ones into the great growing, going class. Where formerly bankers 
and investors could not be induced to listen to appeals for capital and help they 
are now sitting up and taking notice. That formerly they fought shy I do not 
wonder. Most of the establishments were a collection of small narrow houses of 
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all kinds and varieties, wandering off in all directions, ill kept, on different levels, 
with many and separated heating plants, and the whole offering as far as ap- 
pearance and arrangement was concerned little to attract or induce one to lend 
or invest any money in them. Many times I have visited florists who asked for 
credit and in most cases the final decision has been greatly influenced by the 
degree of neatness around and through the greenhouses. 

As the florists and vegetable growers began to build better houses they began 
to raise better and more abundant crops; as communities began to prosper the 
demand for flowers, etc., increased. ‘The fact that passersby saw better greenhouses 
in use created a desire for flowers and vegetables which they did not have before. 
The demand has steadily increased and will, I believe, continue to increase. 

Prices of everything in connection with building and maintaining green- 
houses have increased, and you have increased the prices of your product. Do 
not try to see how much more you can increase prices but try to keep the selling 
price at such a level that more people will purchase, relying on economies in 
planning, building, growing and extensive cultivation to get and increase your 
profit. 

On the Seabrook Farm Company at Bridgton, N.J., outside crops of all 
kinds are grown, and the soil is never empty except when it is frozen. There 
are several large greenhouses on the farm and they are never empty except for 
about two weeks of the year when the soil is being changed or enriched. In 
April cucumbers are planted and from that time to the 15th of August these 
crops ripen and mature. They pick from the middle of May up to August 15th. 
By the last of the month the houses are again planted with cucumbers which 
crop bears from October to Christmas. Then three crops of radishes are sown 
and picked, these requiring not over 45 deg. of heat. A crop requiring little 
heat and consequently little coal, can be profitably raised during the coldest 
months. In other houses tomatoes are grown. By intensive cultivation, eliminat- 
ing all waste as to space, labor, etc., an industry has been founded on the strength 
of which the growers can go to bankers and investors when money is needed for 
further expansion and be received and received with joy and pleasure. 

Many florists are adding nurseries to their greenhouse business. This allows 
them to keep the same men employed summer and winter. 

I have endeavored to show you how the evolution of the commercial green- 
house has made it possible to grow better stock, increase the volume and variety 
of bloom, reducing the cost of operating per square foot of bench. I could produce 
a mass of facts and figures to prove this, but in the limited time at my disposal 
this is impossible. 


é 


“ 
TREES AND SHRUBS FOR SMALL PARKS. ° 


ArtHur H. Suarpe, LANpscAPE ENGINEER, TORONTO. 


The trees and shrubs which may be used in the planting of small parks 
are not limited by-our title. They may be restricted by the individual park 
site through the influences of soil, climate and design but not by the area. The 
plant material which is adapted to large parks is also adapted to small ones. 
There is this difference, however, the small park entails concentration of treat- 
ment with important attention to details. The planting instead of extensive 
becomes intensive. In places of expansive vistas where the masses blend naturally 
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under the vision, the planting is viewed close up, and the contrasts become more 
vivid and harmony in the artificial arrangement should be most carefully studied. 
This is the sole limitation of the word “small” in our title and it is well to 
express this clearly. The planting of small parks requires the most thorough 
attention to details that the results of harmony and contrasts may be satisfactory 
under the intimate regard at close range. 

By the term “small parks ” reference is made to areas of ten acres or under. 
Under this classification we may include the grounds of institutions, grounds 
of a memorial nature, grounds devoted to athletics, grounds with a community 
association commonly called “ neighborhood parks.” With all these purposes as 
justification of existence it may be easily recognized that there must be a diversified 
arrangement of the planting if the utilitarian side of each is to be well developed. 
We can easily see that the planting of a playground must be so arranged that 
there is sufficient open space for athletic exercises and differs widely from the 
planting of a purely athletic area where the massing of material is the important 
consideration. | 

Every park must have a definite use which is its justification for existence. 
The lessons of the heroic four years just closing have been many, but to my 
mind the greatest has been the lesson of service. ‘The unnecessary things of 
parasitical pre-war days were torn from us by the God of War and the redeeming 
angel of necessity stripped each of us of the stifling mantle of indulgencies. 
Everything and everyone had to justify an existence or migrate to the land where 
cooking is the common occupation and the electric range is unknown. Even 
the esteemed gentleman of every community who could flash a bank roll and 
own to no particular employment came into his own through the famous order- 
in-council, which elevated him to the peerage of “gentleman hobo” and he was 
told that he must do one of three things, work, fight or decorate the interior 
of a Government building where the more fastidious members of his class have 
been wont to sojourn. That parks have a useful place in a community has again 
been evidenced by an incident in this city during a time when each utility was 
under the acid test. Last year the hospital commission found that the accom- 
modation for returning soldiers was inadequate and with the uncharacteristic 
energy of such commissions stirred this renowned city of passive endurance from 
the Humber to the Don by a demand for the right to erect a hospital in High 
Park. The request had been made to our municipal fathers and the petition 
partly granted before the citizens were aware of the procedure, but, when they 
awakened to the fact that this beautiful area was to be despoiled by the erection 


of buildings a mighty roar of protest burst from the throats of a people whose. 


hands had hastened to pour money in millions for the support of the fighters. 
Think of it. A city which had covered itself with a mantle of fame by its 
generosity to the soldiers, revolting at an attempt to use a park for a hospital 
site. That park had a use and so well did it serve its purpose of health building 
to the citizens of Toronto that they were unwilling to forego its benefits even 
for a short period. 

I am going to develop this thought one step further because there are many 
communities even to-day that are neglecting to provide parks space for want 
of a recognition of the use such areas are to a community. 

Mr. Cleo. E. Kessler, of Kansas City, recently investigated the advantages 
of park areas, and he succeeded in reducing their effects to a dollars and cents 
value. He is able to show that a park has an earning power in money to the 


community. He took land values, in his city, of districts before and after areas _ 
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devoted to parks were developed, and in every case he found that value showed 
a material increase through the installation of parks. That meant that people 
were willing to pay more for their homes, and also to pay a yearly sum through 
taxes, if they could have their homes in a district served by a park. 

Should a further comment upon the monetary value of parks be necessary 
to convince the gathering that every community here represented should have a 
well organized plan of development under way, I would refer you to the com- 
mercializing of parks as assets in real estate development. Not only in Canada, 
but the garden cities of the Old Country, the modern town of the United States, - 
in fact, the re-building plans of the devastated areas of Western Europe, all 
contain provision for parks. I might say more emphatically, their absolute 
foundation is raised upon parks. It is remarkable now to find that any plan of 
real estate development does not contain certain areas devoted to park space. 
These operators are the keenest financial men of the day and the fact that they 
are setting aside parts of their lands to serve as parks is one of the strangest 
testimonials to the monetary value of such lands. 

With the recognition of a useful purpose in park areas comes the responsibility ~ 
to have areas fulfil that purpose in the greatest degree of efficiency. The land 
should be chosen for a definite purpose, this purpose should be kept in mind by 
the designer, and the community should protect the accepted purpose after the 
development work is completed. A small park should have a single purpose, a 
large park may have segregated areas devoted to a single purpose. __ 

c Decide what purpose your park is to serve in the community, design the 
area to fulfil that purpose efficiently, and protect that purpose that its use may 
be lasting. 7 

With the purpose of the park ascertained it is possible to so locate the 
planting that the trees and shrubs will make the park serve its purpose. This 
may be best illustrated by the grounds of institutions. Here the “ motif” of 
the parks is—a proper setting for the buildings. One of the strongest rules of 
this type of planting is to arrange the material around the base of the building 
so that the angle formed by the vertical lines of the walls with the horizontal 
lines of the lawns may be obliterated and the building blended with the grounds 
surrounding it. We see many buildings-standing stern and harsh upon a bit of 
well ‘graded lawn as if they had arrived at that location via the R. A. F. trans- 
portation system. The problem here is a simple one, and can be easily handled 
by the massing of shrubs near the base of the building. 

This location of planting for special purpose is well represented by a problem 
presented to me a few-years ago. I was called in by the Ontario Commission 
on Penal Institutions to provide a design for the Guelph Farm. The planting 
was of a single anesthetic purpose, but was complicated by the distinctive nature 
of the grounds. The masses of planting must be so arranged that the observation 
. trem the guard towers would be unobstructed. We accomplished this by studying 
the vista and contour lines for location, and, by the supplementary method of 
raising the mass above the ground by long stemmed material so that the ground 
was visible underneath. 

You may have noted that the remarks so far refer to the informal type of 
planting, but we often find that our grounds require an elaborate treatment, and 
have to produce a formal design. Here the structure of design is absolutely a 
matter of location. The first consideration of the planting of any parks is the 
location of the material, but as has already been emphasized, in a small park 
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this matter of design becomes magnified, as if under a microscope, and the details 
require the most intimate study to secure satisfactory results. 

You may have received the impression that the planting of parks has, usually, 
been wrong from beginning to end. We must get our structure right or the 
decoration, however skilfully done, will be a failure. We often use shrub as 
“camouflage,” if I may be pardoned from employing a world already fatigued 
from overwork. Unsightly places are screened by shrubs, which alleviate the con- 
ditions somewhat, when the proper way would be to remove the eyesore bodily. 
Planting may cover a multitude of sins, but a better physical condition would 
result if the sin was removed and trees and shrubs added to glorify the place. 

Our subject is “ Trees and Shrubs,” and an obligation is implied to consider 
them in their relation to small parks. It is the plant material which we are to 
discuss. Of the vast lst of plants which may be grown in our Dominion every 
designer may make his choice. The basis of selection is founded upon an analysis 
of each plant which reveals its characteristics. JI find it convenient in preparing 
a planting plan to have a table before me, showing, first, the Latin name, second, 
the common name, third, the mature height, fourth, the season of flower, fifth, 


-the color of flower, sixth, the characteristics of foliage, seventh, the soil pre- 


ference, eighth, the habits of growth. This classification is again divided into 
three groups, 1st, plants adapted to formal design, 2nd, plants adapted to informal 
design, 3rd, plants adapted to naturalistic design. 

With such a carefully prepared list one can make safe and rapid progress in 
the composition of a planting scheme. 

For instance, in a formal design the structure depends upon straight lines 
and radial curves. Certain plants lend themselves especially to this type of plant- 
ing, among which we note especially the evergreens. The design is heavy, stiff, 
and very exact, and it will be readily seen that the conifers bear these characteris- 
tics in a marked degree over the deciduous trees. The Irish Juniper (Juniperus 
Communis Hibernica) could never be made to harmonize with the flowing lines 
of the Spiraea Thunbergia. The Lombardy Poplar (Populus migra fastigiata) 
is one of the deciduous trees which is extensively used in the formal design and 
is especially adapted to the grounds of buildings of purely classical architecture. 
I must confess that I have a very great regard for the informal design and also 
the natural, and use the formal only under the pressure of architectural conditions. 
Generally speaking I believe that the informal is more adapted to our national 
life, which is void of the pomp and elaboration of Eastern Europe. While I 
design a formal garden I cannot help wondering how long the owner will be able 
to exist without bending his spine and thereby violating the spirit of my beautiful 
composition. Most of us are quite familiar from the newsprint views now being 
published, of the palace of Henry 14th, at Versailles, the present sitting of the 
Peace Conference. You noted the elaborate building and the ultra formal design 
of the grounds. Nowhere on this good old earth is such a grand and lavish 
display of formality fitted to be the scene of the great assembly which it now holds. 

It was a distinct relief to me when Versailles was chosen, for I knew that 
in such a setting the backbones of our representatives would not bend, and the 
terms to the conquered would be as stiff as the atmosphere of the place. 

However, planting trees in parks and planting civilization in Germany are 
not especially related, though the success of each may be largely a matter of soil. 

The informal design is characterized by graceful curves and undulating 
surfaces. There is a certain trimness to this style, with ease replacing the stiffness 
of the formal. The horticultural varieties of trees and shrubs are especially adapted 
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to the informal planting. The plants are arranged in masses with flowing, hori- 
zontal and vertical curves. Harmony of juxta position becomes of great im- 
portance, and the classification above alluded to is necessary in its several sub- 
divisions. ‘To illustrate: We may have an interior of a mass composed of eight 
to twelve feet shrubs of medium size leaf. Usually such shrubs are not clothed 
to the ground and it becomes necessary to face the mass with smaller growing 
shrubs and a fine leaf is chosen. Again these secondary shrubs are often faced 
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with a low growing sort of very fine leaf. This carries the face of your mass 
in a sweeping lne which blends well in the lawn. Berberis thunbergia has been 
used extensively for a facing shrubs, as also, kerria japonica, and the smaller 
growing white flowered spiraea. A good result is always secured by carrying the 
same facing shrub around the entire mass, which unifies the whole and creates a 
harmony. Simplicity of planting should be sought, the tendency is to use too 
many varieties in a single mass; six to eight, or even less, secure better results. 
As grace of form and beauty of color are the results sought in the informal com- 
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position, the stock usually found in a well equipped commercial nursery is adapted 
to the purpose as these plants have been selected for these two features. This 
is the type of design especially suited to the average small park. 

We now come to the last and most interesting of these types of design 
usually found in this country. It is at once the most prevalent, the least under- 
stood and the most abused. I refer to the designs of nature or the naturalistic 
style. Every community has its naturalistic parks, it may be the undisturbed 
woodland where youthful Canada is daily re-enacting the battles of Vimy Ridge, 
Ypres, and Passchendaele, undisturbed, as the municipally owned ravines made 
accessible by attractive motor roads and trails. These are characteristic and 
distinctive spots in every community which should be acquired by the munici- 
pality and preserved undefiled for succeeding generations of citizens. High Park 
referred to earlier is a fine example of such land and, indeed, had its origin in 
the Will of the founder to preserve a truly natural bit of scenery for the future 
generations of this city. The great problem in designing these areas is to make 
them accessible without destroying their natural scenery. We are often called 
upon to go further than this and besides opening them up to service, restore the 
natural scenery and enhance the beauty. The City of New York owes its origin 
to a deposit of stone. In the early days of its history a stone quarry was opened 
and the small cluster of workmen’s houses grew to the dignity of a town. The 
quarry had long since been abandoned, but the progressive citizens recognized 
the spot as typifying the spirit of the founders, and resolved to make it of 
greatest influence. A landscape architect was engaged. Under his guidance the 
rough hole was made accessible by steps and the rugged character of the walls 
were made beautiful by native shrubs and wild flowers, though the treatment 
would lead no one to niisinterpret the origin of the place. 

Just before the war I was commissioned to report on a park at Peres Arthur. 
A new reservoir had been constructed and the shores of the flooded area for a 
certain distance had been given to the municipality for park purposes. I was 
on the ground shortly after the land had been formally deeded to the newcomers, 
but alas, not soon enough. What was my dismay, when, on that first day, as 
I tramped around the lake, I found that the actual devastation of war had 
preceded me. A large gang of men had set upon the place and hacked and 
tore away the greatest assets of the site, destroyed every tree and shrub which 
was capable of making the place attractive. My indignation at such utter block 
headedness, was uncontrollable, and the report which I issued at that time will 
never be included in the literature selected for shell shock cases. 

The plant material suited to the natural style is to be found upon the 
grounds to be so designed. If additions are to be made to the natural forestation, 
the material should be collected locally. A catalpa bignonoides nana, more fre- 
quently called the “bungeana” is as out of the place in this planting as the 
Spiraea van Houttei. Very few of our horticultural varieties can find a place, and 
these are confined to the varieties nursery grown, but of local habitat. Even 
though the natural woodland may seem easy to imitate I assure you, after years 
of practice, I approach this type of design with the most thorough study, and 
‘feel that success may be attained only by the greatest effort. It is very difficult 
to design really natural scenery which, when completed, will not fall into the 
same fraternal organization with the stuffed duck in the china closet. In deter- 
mining your planting list for the natural park make a list of trees and shrubs 
found locally, supplemented by a list of the wild herbaceous plants. Use these 
plants in natural grouping and your success will be measured by your ability 
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to analyze nature. The results are worthy of the effort, for the natural park is 
truly a Canadian park, the best type yet produced. 

I cannot close this paper without referring to another class of parks the 
grounds of which serve every community. Sooner or later each one of us is 
bound to have a deeply laid interest in their existence and enjoy their hospitality 
through an extended sojourn. I refer to the burial grounds or cemeteries. 

You may seem surprised that I have seen fit to allude to these areas as parks 
but in truth, that is their nature. One must indeed be blessed with an elastic 
imagination if he would conceive of such a term covering the too frequent grave- 
yards of our great Province where the tombstones are dusted thickly with their 
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weak forms pointing to every angle of the heavens like a bedraggled flock of 
frightened sparrows crouching to take wing and scatter to the multiple points 
of the horizon, that they may be no longer visible. There weeds and grasses 
flourish in unkempt riot, and the trees, if any exist, include only the heavy, 
depressing evergreens, which complete a picture of utter desolation, a disgrace 
to the memory of the departed and a woe to the community. Such places have 
no right to exist and are not included in our reference. 


The modern cemetery is truly a park, with well kept laws, entrancing vistas 


defined by masses of beautiful shrubs and airily graceful trees, the beautiful 
memorials are well placed in a carefully studied setting, thus is the true memorial 
park, a tribute to the memory of those gone before and the pride of the com- 
munity. The reconstruction of the existing cemeteries and the building of new 
memorial parks is a very live movement in Canada at the present time. For 
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the past few years I have specialized in this work, and now devote practically 
all my time to cemetery work. There has been more advance made in cemetery 
design during the past ten years than during the century preceding and we 
have as yet only made a beginning. The planting of the cemetery is usually 
of the informal design, though the architectural or formal, is frequently used in 
partial vistas, and in segregated areas one often finds a bit of delightful natural 
scenery. ‘The same observations made upon the planting of parks are applicable 
here, with this exception that as the grounds are subdivided into burial space 
the problem of planting becomes complicated. 

There is an encouraging feature of the work of cemetery improvement and 
that is, the cost is easily borne by the grounds. Every cemetery is capable of 
paying expenses and to the degree of most efficient development. The horti- 
cultural societies here represented are the proper organizations to undertake this 
important work of municipal improvement and each one of you should return to his 
community resolved to have your burial area transformed into a Memorial Park. 
The long list of trees and shrubs which you have waited to hear enumerated has 
not materialized. I believe that I have mentioned at least four individuals 
during the reading of this lengthy paper. I have, however, been honest with 
you, and instead of giving you the names of all the members of these inexhaustible 
families, have sought to acquaint you with the principles upon which their selec- 
tion depend. There is only one way in which trees and shrubs for small parks 
may be determined—and that is by measuring their characteristics by the effects 
sought. You all know these materials in a more or less familiar way, it is the 
methods of using them which present your greatest problems. 

The work of the Horticultural Societies of Ontario is a noble work, heroic 
in patriotism and right worthy in record of glorious achievement. 

A new area of opportunity is just being entered upon and we rightly look 
to this splendid organization to lead us to a new civic advancement. 

The newly appointed President then took the chair and thanked the delegates 
for the honor they had done him. 

Moved by Cor. Joun Davinson, Chatham, seconded by JowuH Guassrorp, 
Chatham, that owing to pressure of time at the Convention all papers to be given 
must be sent to the Secretary and Editor at least two weeks previous to the 
holding of the Convention for the purpose of condensation. Carried. 

Moved by W. B. Burgoyne, St. Catharines, seconded by Dr. A. H. Scort, 
“That this Association desiring that the graves of our Canadian heroes buried 
In the war cemeteries of Flanders, France and England should be appropriately 
and lovingly decorated with flowers and plants as though they were in our home 
cemeteries, memoralize the Dominion Government to set aside an endowment 
fund for the purpose of providing in perpetuity for this tribute to our soldiers 
of the affection of the people of Canada.” Carried. 

Moved by Dr. BENNETT, seconded by Mr. Burcoyne, “ That a vote of thanks 
be tendered to the retiring President, Mr. Dockray, for his kindness in providing 
refreshments both evenings after the Convention.” Carried. 

Mr. Evans gave notice of motion, stipulating, that if five or more Horti- 
cultural Societies were represented at the Convention from any one district, these 
five Societies might convene and among themselves elect their district director 
at the Convention. 

The Secretary was requested to write to the members of every Committee 
advising that they are on such committees. 

. This’ Convention, which was considered the best ever held was brought to 
a close by the singing of the National Anthem. 
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Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario 
was held in the Carls-Rite Hotel, Toronto, on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 
18th and 19th, 1919. 


The President, R. W. Grierson, Oshawa, occupied the chair at all the sessions. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
R. W. GRIERSON, OSHAWA. 


On this the fifty-ninth annual convention of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association, I have the honor 4s President, to welcome you to our first annual 
meeting since the successful ending of the great war, in which the young men 
of Canada have so nobly acquitted themselves at immense sacrifice of life and 
much hardship. 

And now our thoughts are with the Peace Conference, in which representatives 
of all the Allied Nations have the difficult task of changing the map of Europe 
and bringing order out of chaos. They will likely have serious problems to 
consider for many months to come. As the Allies are already mixed up in the 
affairs of Russia, it will be a very difficult matter to withdraw, or not to become 
more deeply involved. When you consider that Russia as an agricultural country, 
produced about one billion (1,000,000,000) bushels of wheat annually before 
the war, what must be the amount produced under present conditions. We in 
Canada should be very thankful that we are free to attend to our business and 
assist In making Canada a better country than ever to live in. 

The fruit growers have also had their share of troubles. In the sudden 
death of Mr. D. Johnson, the late Dominion Fruit Commissioner, the fruit growers 
have lost a good friend, one who did so much to promote the fruit industry 
of the Dominion. One of his last acts was to preside at a most successful Fruit 
Conference held at Ottawa, in March of last year, of which no doubt you received 
the report. The late R. B. Whyte, of Ottawa, who was one of our Directors, 
and had taken so much interest in fruit growing, has also joined the silent majority. 

The past fruit season was not a very successful one for the majority of fruit 
growers, the high cost of producing a lght crop of fruit, even at good prices, 
left but a small profit to the grower, and many fruit trees were killed during the 
winter of 1918, especially peach, cherry, and apple. 

Very few apple orchards have had the necessary care and attention during 
the war and many will never recover from the neglect, so that it looks as if the 
prospects might be good for the man who has taken care of his orchard. As 
quite a large section of our Province is so suitable for growing apples of such 
excellent flavor, and the cost of production is no greater, if as great, as in other 
parts of the world, we should make an effort to produce not only as a duty to 
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ourselves, but, as a greater national duty, on account of the immense increase 
in our national debt. 

As the great bulk of our apples are grown on farms where general farming 
is carried on, and as apples could not be exported to Great Britain, during the 
war, there was not the same effort made by the growers to produce a crop, but 
much more attention was given to the growing of more necessary food products; 
but now that we have the European markets back, and as large numbers of fruit 
trees were destroyed over there, the demand should be good for many years 
10° come. 

While apple orchards of twenty-five to one hundred acres may be successfully 
handled by some men, I beheve that the majority of farmers should confine 
themselves to ten or fifteen acres of apples of good quality, and by a proper 
rotation of crops and by keeping all the live st6ck the farm will carry, the orchard 
as well as the farm, could be kept up, and the revenue very much increased. 

No doubt the uncertainty of being able to market an apple crop, and the 
certainty of high prices for other food products, was the principal cause of the 
neglect of the apple orchard in Ontario, but with much lower prices in the near 
future for all kinds of farm produce, and better prospects for help, greater attention 
will be given to the orchard as the best paying branch on the farm. 

Of course, freight rates would have to come back to normal conditions again, 
and express rates remain as they have been for a number of years, if the fruit 
industry is going to continue a success. 

On January the 13th, a large number of prominent fruit growers met in 
Toronto, and appointed a committee to appear before the Dominion Board of 
Railway Commissioners for the purpose of protesting against the proposed increase 
in express rates on fruit. Mr. McIntosh presented the -.case to the Commissioners, 
and the Committee gave very strong reasons why the rates should not be increased. 

In conclusion I might state that I understand from our Secretary, Mr. 
P. W. Hodgetts, that we are likely to have the Fruit, Flower, and Honey Show 
this coming fall, which should be an incentive to all to try to grow better fruit. 

Mr. FLeminc: What grant did we get this year in connection with the 
Association? The balance on hand for last year was $1,350; what were the 
details? I did not see any details in the last report. 

Mr. Hopcertts, Secretary of the Association: Do you mean the difference 
between the $1,350 and the balance on hand at the present time? 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes. 

Mr. Hopcerrs: The greatest item of expense was $400 for stock in The 
Canadian Horticulturist. This journal was published by this Association for a 
long period of years, about fifteen or twenty years, but the Directors felt that they 
were spending too much money in carrying it on and transferred it to a company 
whose stockholders were largely fruit growers, which company has been running it 
ever since. At the same time this Association, so as to retain interest in the 
paper, purchased $1,000 of stock, and we received $1,000 for the good will of the 
paper, so that we controlled $2,000 capital stock. During the war conditions 
have been such that it has been very difficult for the publication to continue, and 
last year the directors of the paper approached the directors of our Association 
to ask them to take some further stock. This matter was fully discussed, and 
the directors decided to take this $400 worth of stock on condition that the 
directors of the Horticulturist themselves would see that a further sum of $2,000 
was subscribed by outside parties. That would explain the item of $400; the 
other items were expended on the annual meeting and periodicals. 
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Mr. FLemMInG: What was the membership fee? 

Mr. Hopcerrs: One hundred and twenty-one dollars and fifty-two cents fees 
for 1918. Our books were audited up to the end of—I am not sure whether it was 
December or November. On account of the war and the switching of our annual 
meeting from November, when it was usually held up to 1914, to February, it has 
made a difference in our annual statement, and I am not quite sure whether the 
books were audited to the end of November or December. The total membership 
is 376 to-day, whereas before the war we had a membership of over 1,200, but 
there are some membership fees due. The books were closed early and some 
of the Associations did not get their fees in. 

Mr. Fremine: Approximately how much would the membership fees be? 

Mr. Hoperrrs: That is pretty hard to say; our membership fee is only 50c. 
for local Associations. | 

Mr. Fiemrinc: Two or three years ago the membership fee was doubled from 
25ce. to 50c., but I notice in the report instead of the membership fees increasing 
they have consistently decreased, and now they are down to $121; is the member- 
ship falling off? 

Mr. Hopcerrs: The membership is falling off. We had over 1,200 before 
the war, and at the present time only 376, and 369 of these come from Associations 
at 50c. a piece. So far as membership fees are concerned, they are an insignificant 
item, and we could not continue the work of the Association if it was not for 
the Government. 

A Member: Is there a Government grant? 

Mr. Hopcerts: Yes. 

Q.—It is not shown? 

Mr. Hoperrrs: No. Last year the Government asked the Associations 
if they did not actually need the money to forego their Government grant on 
account of the war. Our Association did not do that in 1917, but last year, 
because we had on hand at the beginning of the year an amount of $1,350.61, 
the directors met and decided: not to take the Government grant of $1,800, but 
we let that grant go back to the Government last year on account of their request. 

Mr. FisHer: What steps are going to be taken to restore the membership? 

Mr. Hopcerts: We certainly would like to get back to normal conditions, 
and the membership is a good indication as to the feeling toward the Association, 
especially among the mixed-farmer apple growers. They have been compelled by 
war conditions to stop work in their orchards. In fact, both the Federal and 
Provincial Governments advised them if they had not enough labor to handle the 
whole of the farm, the orchard was the part to suffer, and as a result, the interest 
in apples is decidedly less than it was in 1914, the year war broke out. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any suggestions to make in regard to increasing 
the membership, Mr. Fisher? | : 

Mr. FrsHer: J do not think I have anything in any concrete way to suggest, 
but. it does seem to me a very great anomaly that a room of this size should 
be adequate to hold the fruit growers of the Province of Ontario at an annual meet- 
ing. I think we should have at least a thousand in attendance at meetings of 
this kind. How we are going to reach that stage is another matter. I have not 
given that feature any thought. 

Mr. Lick: There is nothing in this discussion that discourages me in the 
least little bit. There is nothing that will please me more than to see the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Fisher threw out worked out into a possibility. I do not know 
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whether at this meeting we can decide the best method of determining how we 
are going to get the thousand members for this Association. We understand 
perfectly well the causes that have led to this decrease, and it seems to me that 
it is the work of the Directors to put up a programme—an attractive programme— 
of work to be accomplished and work actually accomplished that will show the 
fruit growers of the Province that they cannot afford not to be members of this 
Association nor to attend the annual meeting. 

i THE CHAIRMAN: I think it would be well if a large number of circular 
letters were sent to the secretary of every other organization, and he could forward 
those to his different members, not only requesting his attendance, but including 
a programme. I believe that might be a very good means of getting a larger 
attendance here. If we get a few men from each district or section, it would 
have an immense influence on the growing of fruit, and it would have a great 
effect on our meeting here. 

Mr. Jas. JoHNsoN:.I do not lay any blame at all to the directors; I lay 
the blame on the fruit growers of Ontario. For instance, in Norfolk County we 
had a membership of over 300, and at the present time we are not a fourth of 
that. We have got indifferent, and we have not looked upon this educational 
association as we should. 

Mr. Fremrne: I think that Government grant ought to be asked for. There 
is no reason why they should forego this grant. With a considerable balance in 
hand we could do an immense amount of good. The expenses of the men attend- 
ing before the Railway Commissioners in regard to the express rates should have 
been borne by this Association, and many other things. We come here and find 
we never got any Government grant, and our capital has been used up for other 
things. This Association ought to take the initiative in all fruit matters in 
Ontario, and not the smaller associations throughout the Province. If this 
grant has not been received, it is not too late for it to be applied for now. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The suggestion is a very good one. I have a different 
idea myself of a Government grant, which comes from all the people, and anything 
that particularly applies to the fruit industry should be borne by the fruit growers. 
It is a very small matter to send a deputation to Ottawa by any small body of 
men to fight, say, the daylight saving bill. I am opposed to that, and I hope this 
meeting won’t forget to pass a resolution opposing it. This bill is likely to 
come up in the House again and may become law. 

Mr. Farrpatrn: It does seem to me that the Government grant should be 
asked for by this organization. This Association represents the fruit interests 
of the Province of Ontario, and anything affecting in a general way this industry— 
such as the express rates—should be taken up and dealt with by this organization 
rather than by the smaller individual organizations throughout the Province. So I 
feel, as Mr. Fleming does, that we ought to get after this grant or at least apply 
for it, and use it in matters that affect the fruit industry of the Province. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This matter of a grant came up last year, and we felt we 
did not need the money. There is sufficient money to pay the expenses we have. 
We have $800 on hand, and we can use that money. Money is always better in 
the hands of the people than piled up in an Association of this kind. We felt 
it was our duty not to ask for this grant unless we saw some way of spending it 
for the Association. 

Mr. Lick: I do not think we would be wise in overruling the decision of 
the directors. The bulk of the money for the last three or four years has been 
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used in the transportation end of our work, and that is one of the foremost things 
this Association should look after. The only thing we need to discuss in connec- 
tion with this report is that the grant be applied for next year, if the directors 
see fit to do so. ; 

Mr. Hopgerts: I have a letter from the Niagara Peninsula Fruit Growers’ 
Association, in reference to these express rates: 


January 25th, 1919. 


“I have been requested by our Directors to write you concerning the payment of 
expenses of our Association members, who were called to Toronto to meet the Board of 
Railway Commissioners re Express rates. As this was of Province-wide or greater 
interest, they think the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association should pay the expenses of 
our members, who were the speakers before the Commission, our Association paying 
the expenses of our members who went as supporters of those who spoke. 

Will you kindly arrange this and write me as soon as you decide, when I will either 
have them write you direct and send statements or otherwise as you require.” 


I think that is a very fair request. Of course the same will have to be done 
for the men from Leamington and Burlington and other parts. In answer to 
Mr. Fleming’s remarks about that express inquiry, I might say Mr. McIntosh 
communicated with me as well as the other secretaries in other parts of the 
Province, and we arranged to get the delegates to Toronto and to prepare the case 
for the fruit growers as a whole. Of course the Niagara District men being the 
largest shippers were the ones mostly interested. The men from Leamington 
were also interested and the men from Hamilton. Other sections were not at all 
interested in the express fight, and the brunt of the fight fell on the Niagara 
District Association, whose representatives were sent to the meeting in Toronto. 
If the Association so desires, we will pay the expenses of these speakers. The 
Niagara District Association receives a small Government grant, and they are 
willing to pay the expenses of all except those who spoke, and I would suggest 
that the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association should pay the expenses of all those 
who took part in the presentation of the case before the Railway Commissioners 
at that time. 

Mr. CARPENTER: This express matter is not completed yet, as I understand 
it. When we had this meeting in Toronto we all felt we were not prepared 
for that meeting. We did not have details or sufficient data. We asked for an 
adjournment, but it was not granted us, and we feel that something further 
should be done when the Railway Commission hold their meeting at Ottawa 
or Montreal in order to combat these express companies. This is one of the 
most important things the fruit growers have to contend with. We should go 
further with this matter, and see if we cannot appoint some delegates to take 
this in hand, and pay their expenses. 

I would move-that as a resolution. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I second that. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: It has been moved and seconded that the expenses of the 
fruit growers who took part before the Railway Commissioners should be paid 
by this Association. Carried. 

Mr. FarrparRN: I move that we accept the Treasurer’s report. Carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would it be well to appoint a committee to look after this 
express matter, of men from the Leamington, Burlington and Niagara Districts, 
for the meeting of the Board of Railway Commissioners at Ottawa? 

Mr. Farrparrn: I think it is very important that that committee should 
be appointed at this meeting. This is a question of vital importance to every 
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fruit grower in the Niagara District and to every farmer in the Province, because 
there is no farmer but what ships produce of some kind by express, particularly 
the milk producers. A committee should be appointed by this Association to 
co-operate with the milk producers and any other farmers’ organization which 
is vitally interested in this increase of express rates. 

I will be very glad to make a motion to this effect: “That this Association 
appoint a committee to consider the further question of the increased express 
rates and to co-operate with any other farmers’ organizations, such as the milk 
producers, in presenting their case to the Railway Commission.” 

Considerable discussion ensued when the following explanation was made by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Hopeerts: I was just going to state that there is no Transportation 
Committee at the present time. As you know for a number of years Mr. McIntosh © 
was employed by the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association as transportation agent, 
and for the last three years we have allowed him to select any men he needed 
for an appearance before the Railway Commission, or any other matters in 
connection with transportation ; so for three years we have not had a transportation 
committee, but only a transportation agent in Mr. McIntosh. 

I was going to state this just as soon as the discussion quieted down. Conse- 
quently I think Mr. Fairbairn’s suggestion is the proper one, that a special 
committee be appointed to take this matter up. 

The Niagara District, the Burlington and Leamington Districts are the three 
sections that are vitally interested, and it should be easy for us from these nine - 
or ten shipping stations to form this committee for this inquiry. 

In regard to the statement that the case was brought on quickly, as soon 
as Mr. McIntosh advised me that the express companies had applied for these 
new rates, I wired the Chairman of the Commission to ask if they could not 
postpone the hearing, and I got word back from him that Monday afternoon 
might be the only chance we would have to present our case. I do not know 
what the reason was; that is something in the minds of the Railway Commission, 
why they brought it on so quickly, and for that reason I had to hurry the delegates 
from the different sections to present their case on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Lick: I would suggest that this meeting leave it to the Board of 
Directors to appoint the Special Committee to take charge of the matter to come 
before the Railway Commissioners. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


NoMINATING CoMMITTEE: Mr. F. A. J. Suupparp, St. Catharines; PROF. 
J. W. Crow, Guelph; Mr. P. W. Hopcetts, Toronto; Mr. W. F. W. FIsuer, 
Burlington; Mr. Jas. E. Jounson,.Simcoe. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Mr. HAmMILTon FLEMING, Grimsby; Mr. H. T. 
Foster, Burlington; Mr. Gzorce Horne, Clarkson; Mr. W. H. Buntine, St.’ 
Catharines; Mr. Davip ALLEN, Grimsby. : 
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REPORT OF THE HISTORICAL COMMITTEE, 1918. 
Bee We PRION ENE To MC COner | 


The winter of 1918 was the coldest for over fifty years. The snow fall, too, 
was very heavy. : 

A great deal of damage was done to fruit trees. Many of the more tender 
varieties of apples in portions of the Province were killed outright. Pear orchards 
also sufferel severely, especially those infested by the Psylla in preceding years. 
_Some orchards of Duchess pears were completely wiped out. Plum trees also 
were injured, the Lombard perhaps to the greatest extent. 

North of Lake Ontario fully 75 per cent. of the peach trees were frozen 
to death, while south of the lake, and in Western Ontario the damage was very 
considerable. | 

Grape vines were materially injured, in some cases the wood being killed 
to the snow level. 

Cherry trees stood the extreme cold the best of all. 

From personal observation I am inclined to think that the low temperature 
destroyed the San José Scale in some districts. 

In proportion to the injury of the wood, fruit buds also suffered. 

Apples, pears, plums, cherries and peaches were a very short crop, as well 
the small fruits. Prices materially ruled high, as the following averages will 
show: Strawberries, 16c. per qt.; raspberries, 25c.; black currants, $2.25 per 
11 qt. basket, red, $1.25; gooseberries, $1.35; plums, 65c. to 85c.; Bartletts, 85c. ; 
sour cherries, $1; peaches, $1; apples, 75c. per bush., tree run, and picked and 
delivered at packing house. So that those fortunate enough to have fruit made 
a little money. 

The embargo re the export of apples to Great Britain was lifted in November. 
Several thousand barrels and boxes have since gone across. War prices have 
prevailed, a maximum of 12c. a pound wholesale, and 18c. retail. Our Ontario 
barrel nets 140 Ibs. of apples, and box 40 lbs., so that the maximum price on 
the former would be $16.80, and on the latter, $4.80. 

Apples arriving in good condition have sold at the above price. The ocean 
freight was, however, $5 per bbl. and $2 per box. Recently the rate has been 
reduced to $3 per bbl. and 85c. a box, which will doubtless be followed by a 
corresponding reduction in the maximum price. These costs, with numerous 
others incident to the export trade, made shipping very costly. However, there 
was a good margin of profit left, and it is very gratifying to our growers that 
the British market is again open for our fruits : 

Our last four annual meetings were held under the shadow of the war. It 
is a great relief and a cause for thankfulness that we now mect under the 
auspices of peace. | 

Our fruit growers have done their part well for right and freedom. Their 
sons were found in every branch of the service—in the air, on the water, in the 
trenches, giving aid to the stricken, mining, engineering, building railroads, 
lumbering, facing death and terrors unknown. Those who have come home bear 
the mark of it all in their faces, they have stood in the presence of the grim 
realities of life and death. Some have made the great sacrifice, others will carry 
their scars and disabilities to the end of life, while again others seemingly sound 
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also bear their wounds in spirit, the haunting memories of that terrible thing, 
of which nothing can be spoken. 

It is fitting that our Society should place their names on record in the roll 
of honor, for these men bear the genuine stamp; they gave themselves for Canada 
and the Empire. 


THe Date Mr oR. Be WHYTE: 


cal 


Mr. R. B. Whyte, who was probably the greatest amateur horticulturist of 
his time in Canada, and an old member of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, 
passed away on April 15 at his home in Ottawa at the age of 67. He represented 
Division No. 1, formerly District No. 2, of the Association, almost continuously 
since 1893, and was a well known figure at the meetings in which he usually 
took a prominent part. 

He was a typical amateur horticulturist, growing fruits, vegetables and 
flowers for the love of it. He had an acre of ground at Ottawa on which he grew 
some of the best of the tree fruits that succeed in the Ottawa district, and there 
he experimented with small fruits. It was here that the Herbert raspberry 
originated in 1887, a variety that has become one of the most popular in the 
colder parts of Canada on account of its hardiness and productiveness, and the 
large size and good quality of the fruit. In this raspberry he has left a fine 
memorial. Although a lover of all kinds of fruits, his specialty among them 
was the English gooseberry which succeeded admirably under his attentive care. 
He had grown probably over one hundred of the best varieties, and the collec- - 
tion which he left contained some of the choicest sorts. He had tested the fruit 
of many of these in England before adding them to his collection. He left many 
promising seedling gooseberries which he originated. Not content with the limited 
area available in the city, he had a few years ago bought a farm near Merrickville, 
where he had established orchards and small fruit plantations of considerable size. 
Mr. Whyte was keenly interested in all horticultural movements, and did much 
to encourage horticulture in Eastern Ontario by addresses, by personal work and | 
by financial assistance. He was even better known for his werk with flowering 
plants than with fruits, and is much missed in the Ontario Horticultural Ass0cia- 
tion, and the Ottawa Horticultural Society, he being one of the founders of both. 


THe LATE Mr. DonaLtp JOHNSON, 


Fruit growers all over Canada were shocked to learn of the death of Mr. 
Donald Johnson, the late Fruit Commissioner, at his home at Forest, Ont., on 
August 4, 1918. He had been ill since May, but his death came very unexpectedly. 
In the four years during which he was Fruit Commissioner of Canada he had made 
many friends, and his death was deeply felt among fruit growers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

Mr. Johnson was born on his father’s farm near Forest, Ont., in 1877, and 
was thus only 41 years old when he died. His father, James Johnson, was one 
of the early pioneers of Lambton County, having come to Canada with his father, 
Hugh Johnson, early in the nineteenth century, and when a young man bought 
101 acres in Bosanquet Township. There was a small clearing of seven acres 
on which were 100 apple trees planted a few years before, which were said to 
comprise the first orchard in the district, the trees being brought through the 
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bush from London. Some of these original trees are still standing. This was 
the beginning of the large orchard owned later by the Johnson Bros. 

Donald Johnson was educated at Forest and at London, Ont., and taught 
school for a time. He was also connected with the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture’ for several seasons, and lectured on fruit growing in Ontario. He 
organized the first Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Association at Forest. He was 
half owner with his brother of the homestead of 101 acres on which were 45 
acres of apples and peaches, and eight to ten acres of plums. They also operated 
seven leased orchards, and had two evaporators. The Johnson Bros. were the first 
box packers of apples in the district, and for several years had sold the bulk 
of their crop in boxes. 

The late Mr. Johnson took an active part in the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association. He was a Director of the Association from 190% to POLS sear 
President in 1911 and 1912. When the office of Fruit Commissioner became 
vacant by the death of the late Alex. McNeill, Mr. Johnson was chosen to fill his 
office, and was appointed on May 1st, 1914. His appointment was a very popular 
one among fruit growers, and the great success which marked the administration 
of the work under his charge showed that the appointment had been a wise one. 
On his appointment the Fruit Division was organized as a Separate branch, it 
having been up to this time included in the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch. One 
of the most important matters accomplished by Mr. Johnson when Fruit Com- 
missioner was the inspection of fruit at point of shipment. This had been urged 
for some time by fruit growers, and when arrangements were made by the appoint- 
ment of additional temporary inspectors to carry this into effect, it was greatly 
appreciated and has meant much to the fruit trade. The appointment of a Fruit 
Trade Commissioner in Great Britain to look after Canada’s interests in fruit 
over there was another good piece of work accomplished by Mr. Johnson. He 
was anxious that the Inspection and Sales Act should be amended in several 
particulars, and succeeded in getting a conference of fruit growers at Ottawa in 
March, 1918, to discuss the proposed amendments. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing these passed by Parliament before he died. Mr. Johnson had important 
plans for improving marketing conditions for fruit, and doubtless would have 
accomplished much in this direction before he died if the war had not broken out. 

We shall always remember the late Fruit Commissioner as “ Dan Johnson.” 
He was the kind of man who made friends wherever he went because of his 
kindly disposition and sterling character. Canadian Horticulture and the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association have in his death lost a friend and helper. 


REPORT OF THE NEW FRUITS COMMITTEE. 


The members of the New Fruits Committee submit the following matter 
for publication in the Annual Report :— 


APPLES. 


Currie (Northern Spy Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa. Size large, form conical to oblong conical; cavity deep, open; stem 
medium length, moderately stout to stout; basin deep, open, wrinkled; calyx open; 
color yellow thinly washed and splashed with carmine; predominant color carmine 
approaching orange red; seeds above medium size, acuminate; dots few, white, 
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distinct; skin moderately thick, moderately tender; flesh yellowish, tender, melt- 
ing, moderately juicy; core medium; flavor subacid, pleasant, spicy ; quality good ; 
season October to January or later. Has a slight resemblance to Northern Spy 
in color and shape. Has a suggestion of the flavor of Sops of Wine.—W. T. M. 


Humr (McIntosh Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 


Ottawa. Fruit medium to above medium; form roundish to oblate, shghtly ribbed;. 


cavity open, medium depth; stem short, stout; basin deep, medium width, slightly 
wrinkled; calyx open; color yellow well washed and splashed with deep to dark 
attractive crimson; predominant color deep crimson; seeds medium size, acuminate ; 
dots few, white, distinct, bloom moderate, bluish; skin thick, moderately tender ; 
flesh dull white and yellowish with traces of red, crisp and tender, juicy; core 
medium; flavor subacid, pleasant; quality good; season late September probably 
to November. A very handsome apple suggestive of McIntosh in color, flesh 
and flavor. Perfumed somewhat lke McIntosh—W. T. M. 

Merurn (Shiawassee Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa. Fruit medium to above medium; form oblate; cavity open to moderately 
open, deep, russeted at base; stem medium length to short, slender ; basin deep, 
medium width, wrinkled; calyx open; color pale yellow, splashed and washed 
with crimson; predominant color crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots few, 
yellow, indistinct; bloom medium, pinkish; skin thin, tender; flesh white with 
traces of red, crisp, tender, juicy; core medium, open; flavor subacid, pleasant, 
spicy; quality good to very good; season October and November. Resembles 
Shiawassee considerably in shape, flesh and flavor. . 

OmesaL (Salome Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa. Fruit large; form oblong conical, ribbed; cavity open, medium depth, 
russeted ; stem short to medium length, stout; basin deep, medium width, wrinkled ; 
calyx closed or partly open; color yellow, well washed and splashed with orange 
red; predominant color orange red; seeds medium size obtuse or acute, almost 
acuminate, mottled in color; dots few, yellow, distinct; skin moderately thick, 
tender; flesh yellowish, coarse, firm, crisp, moderately juicy; core large, open; 
flavor subacid, pleasant; quality above medium to good; season December to late 
winter. An attractive looking apple resembling Salome considerably in outward 
appearance, flesh and flavor. A very good keeper and has proved very hardy 
though not quite as good in quality as some others.—W. T. M. 

Orsino (Shiawassee Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa. Size large; form oblate to roundish, slightly ribbed; cavity medium 
depth and width, russeted at base; stem medium length, moderately stout; basin 
open, medium depth, wrinkled ; calyx open or partly open; color pale greenish yellow 
thinly splashed and washed with carmine; predominant color carmine; seeds 
medium size, acute; dots obscure; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh white 
with traces of red, tender, melting, moderately juicy; core small; flavor subacid, 
pleasant; quality good; season late September to early November. Resembles 
Shiawassee considerably in flesh and flavor. Attractive in appearance, and a good 
dessert apple—W. T. M. 

Osutosi (McIntosh Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa, Ont. Fruit medium; form roundish, slightly angular; cavity medium 
width, medium depth, russeted at base; stem short, stout; basin deep, medium 
width, slightly wrinkled; calyx partly open; color pale green well washed with 
deep rather dull crimson, green about cavity; predominant color deep crimson; 
dots moderately numerous, gray, indistinct; seeds medium size, acute; skin 
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moderately thick, tough; flesh white tinged with red, tender, juicy; core small, 
open; flavor subacid, pleasant, sprightly, aromatic; quality good; season October 
to mid-December. Resembles McIntosh a little in outward appearance, also in 
character of flesh and flavor. Distinctly of Fameuse group. Not as good in 
flavor as McIntosh, but much like it in flavor.—W. T.-M. 


Pack (Langford Beauty Seedling) —Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa, Ont. Fruit above medium to large; form oblate to roundish, regular; 
cavity deep and medium in width; stem short to medium length, stout; basin 
open, medium depth to deep, slightly wrinkled; calyx open or closed; color yellow; 
well washed and splashed with deep, attractive crimson; predominant color deep 
crimson; seeds medium size, acute to acuminate; dots few, yellow, indistinct; 
bloom shght, bluish; skin moderately thick, moderately tough; flesh yellowish, 
crisp, tender; core medium; flavor briskly subacid, pleasant; quality good; season 
mid-September to mid-October, though. it is sometimes in condition for eating 
until December. Resembles Langford Beauty considerably in outward appearance, 
flesh and flavor. A handsome apple-—W. T. M. 

SHISHEE (Shiawassee Seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa, Ont. Fruit above medium to large; form roundish, ribbed; cavity narrow, 
deep, russeted; stem medium to long, moderately stout to slender; basin deep, 
open, slightly wrinkled; calyx open; color pale yellow thinly washed with crimson 
on sunny side; predominant color pale yellow; seeds below medium, roundish, 
acute ; dots obscure; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh white, fine-grained, tender, 
moderately juicy; core small, open; flavor subacid, pleasant, pear-like; quality 
good; season November and December. No marked resemblance to Shiawassee 
seedling except in having white, fine-grained, tender flesh—W. T. M. 

Witear (Northern Spy seedling).—Originated in the Horticultural Division, 
Ottawa. Fruit above medium to large; form roundish, conical, slightly ribbed; 
cavity deep, medium width, russeted; stem short, stout; basin deep, open, slightly 
wrinkled ; calyx open; color yellow washed and splashed with crimson; predominant 
color crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots few, yellow, indistinct; skin 
moderately thick, tough; flesh yellowish, tender, juicy; core medium, open; flavor 
subacid, pleasant, not high; quality good; season December to March. Resembles 
Northern Spy considerably in outward appearance, color and shape, and in flesh 
and flavor. Would be quite promising if a little higher in flavor—W. T. M. 


Seedling apple from Jud Tuttle, Iroquois. Few promising seedlings were 
received for examination in 1918, but the following is a description of one sent 
to Ottawa by Jud Tuttle, Iroquois, Ont. Fruit above medium to large, oblate 
conic; cavity deep, open; stem medium length, moderately stout; basin open, 
medium depth, wrinkled; calyx closed; color pale greenish yellow, well washed 
with dark crimson; seeds medium size, acute; dots moderately numerous, yellow 
or brownish, indistinct; skin moderately thick, tender; flesh white with a red 
line about core line, tender, melting, juicy; core medium; flavor subacid, pleasant ; 
quality good to very good; season evidently October to mid-November. A little 
too dark in colour for best appearance, but it is attractive, and on account of 
quality is quite promising. Suggestive of St. Lawrence in flesh and flavor. Des- 
cribed November 5, 1918.—W. T. M. 
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New Crap APPLES WHIcH SHOULD PROVE ESPECIALLY VALUABLE IN NEW 
ONTARIO. 


Nora (Progress seedling)—Originated by the late Dr. Wm. Saunders, 
Ottawa. Fruit large for a crab, 2 by 244 in.; form roundish conical to oblate 
conic; cavity narrow, shallow to moderately deep; stem long, slender; basin 
shallow, open, slightly wrinkled; calyx closed or partly open, persistent; color 
pale yellow, splashed and washed with orange red to deep crimson; seeds small 
for an apple, large for a crab; dots numerous, yellow, distinct ; bloom thin, pinkish ; 
skin thin, tender; flesh yellowish with traces of red, crisp, breaking, juicy; core 
medium; flavor subacid, slightly astringent; quality above medium; season mid 
to late September. Quite crablike, but of large size for a crab.—W. T. M. 

Printosu (Prince x McIntosh).—Originated by the late Dr. Wm. Saunders, 
Ottawa. Fruit large for a crab, 1% by 2 in.; form roundish; cavity narrow, 
medium depth; stem medium length to long, moderately stout ; basin open, shallow, 
but calyx tube is open and deep, nearly smooth; calyx drops; color pale yellow 
washed with pinkish red; predominant color pinkish red; seeds below medium 
size, acute; dots moderately numerous, pale yellow, indistinct; skin moderately 
thick, moderately tender; flesh white with traces of red, crisp, breaking juicy; 
core medium; flavor subacid, pleasant, quality good. No marked resemblance to 
McIntosh except in having a good flavor.—W. T. M. 

Rosizpa (Prince x McIntosh).—Originated by the late Dr. Wm. Saunders, 
Ottawa. Fruit small for an apple, but very large for a crab, 214 by 2% in.; 
form roundish; cavity shallow, open; stem moderately long, moderately stout; 
basin open, medium depth, wrinkled; calyx closed or partly open; color pale 
yellow, well washed with bright crimson; predominant color bright crimson ; 
seeds below medium size for an apple, acute; dots moderately numerous, white, 
distinct; bloom thin, pinkish; skin thin, tender; flesh yellowish tinged with 
red, firm, crisp, breaking juicy, perfumed; core above medium; flavor briskly 
subacid, pleasant; quality good; season early September. A handsome fruit 
resembling McIntosh somewhat in color though brighter. Promising as a large 
erab apple-—wW. T. M. 

PLUMS. 


A promising American plum originated in the Horticultural Division, Ottawa, 
was named in 1918, and the following is a description of it: 

Exaro (Caro seedling).—Fruit large, 17% by 194 in.; oval, somewhat lop-sided ; 
eavity deep, medium width, abrupt; stem medium length, moderately stout; suture a 
distinct line, slightly depressed; apex flattened or slightly depressed ; colour yellow 
washed with deep lively red; predominant color deep lively red; dots numerous, 
yellow, distinct; bloom moderate, lilac; skin thick, moderately tough; flesh deep 
yellow, juicy; flavor sweet rich; stone large oval, flattened cling; quality good; 
season mid to late September. A handsome plum.—W. T. M. 

Seedling peach from Col. Delamere, Toronto, submitted by P. W. Hodgetts, 
191%. Fruit medium to above medium size, roundish; cavity deep, open; suture 
a distinct line, slightly depressed near apex; apex indented; color yellow washed 
with dull red, mainly on sunny side, about half red and half yellow; skin thin, 
tender; flesh deep yellow, red about stone, juicy, rather soft; stone medium size, 
oval, free; flavor sweet, slightly subacid, pleasant; quality good; season evidently 
early to mid-October. A little dull in color but a nice peach.—Described by 
Weawevler ern 191i: 
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APHIDS INJURIOUS TO. FRUIT TREES IN ONTARIO. 
W. A. Ross, DoMINIon ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, VINELAND STATION. 


Aphids, or plant lice, are the small soft bodied insects commonly found 
clustering, usually in dense colonies, on fruit trees and almost all kinds of plants. 
Most of our common species are green; others again are reddish, brown or black; 
and some kinds are covered with a white powdery or woolly material. They are 
insignificant in appearance but because of their tremendous powers of multiplication 
they are capable of inflicting serious losses. 


APPLE APHIDS. 


In Ontario four species attack the apple—the green apple aphis, the rosy 
apple, aphis, the oat aphis and the woolly aphis. As the last two are only of 
minor importance, in this Province, | shall confine my remarks to the first two— 
the green apple aphis, green in color, and the rosy aphis, rosy or purplish in color. 

Ingury.—These insects injure the foliage, by extracting the sap or life 
juices by means of their piercing sucking mouth parts. This causes the foliage 
to become curled and distorted and in extreme cases to turn brown and die. 
In this manner the aphids rob the tree of vitality and check its growth (especially 
noticeable in the case of young trees). They may also seriously injure the fruit 
by dwarfing and deforming it to such an extent that it is unfit for sale. (Most 
injury to the fruit is caused by the rosy aphis). The foliage and fruit of badly 
infested trees may become covered with a sweet, sticky material called honeydew, 
excreted by the aphids and with a black fungus which grows in the honeydew. 

Lire History.—The eggs of these insects are deposited on the twigs and 
branches in the fall and they hatch in spring when the buds are swelling and 
beginning to burst. The nymphs which hatch from the eggs develop in a short 
time into wingless females. This generation is then rapidly succeeded by brood 
after brood of winged and wingless aphids until by fall as many as 13 or 14 
generations may have arisen. All the spring and summer forms are females 
which give birth to living young. In the fall true females and males appear 
and after pairing the females deposit the winter eggs. 

The rosy aphis has-the peculiar habit of abruptly changing its food plant. 
In July, it deserts the apple and migrates to plantains. In fall the return migra- 
tion to apple takes place. The green apple aphis, however, feeds on apple all 
year and for this reason it is more difficult to combat. 

ContTroL.—Apple orchards which are more or less subject to aphis injury 
every year should be treated as follows. Postpone the so-called dormant spray 
until the buds are commencing to burst but are still compact and then combine 
nicotine sulphate with the lime-sulphur wash (34 pint nicotine sulphate to 80 
gallons of spray). This spray when applied with great thoroughness (every bud 
must be coated) will control the rosy aphis, also the oat aphis and the spring 
infestation of the green apple aphis. If the apple trees become re-infested with 
the green apple aphis during the summer an additional application of nicotine 
sulphate and soap may have to be made. 

In connection with outbreaks of this species such as we had last year, ex- 
perience indicates that if the infestation does not become severe until about mid- 
July and if the weather is hot and dry it does not pay to spray. Nature in the 
form of hot dry weather and insect enemies will somewhat rapidly bring the 
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pest under control. This is what happened last year—by the second week of 
August practically no aphids were to be found on the trees. The only apparent 
damage caused by last year’s late infestation was the coating of the fruit with 
the sooty honeydew fungus and fortunately most of this was washed off before 
picking time by heavy rains. 


Tor BLaAck CHERRY APHIS. 


The sweet cherry is frequently seriously injured by a black aphis. This 
same species occurs on, but so far as I am aware is never destructive to, the 
sour cherry. 


InguRyY.—The aphis feeds on the buds and tender foliage and it also attacks 


the blossoms and fruit, especially the stems. Infested leaves become tightly 
curled and when badly attacked turn brown and die. Sometimes all the young 
shoots on trees severely injured by the aphis look as if they had been scorched 
by fire. The fruit may also be damaged—cherries may be small, may ripen 
irregularly and may be covered with sticky honeydew and with honeydew fungus. 

Lire History.—Eggs are laid on the twigs and branches in the fall. In 
spring they all hatch before the buds open. The aphis remains on cherry until 
about mid-summer and then migrates to peppergrass. The return migration 
takes place in autumn. 

It is of interest to note that some aphids may remain on cherry all year 
but that these forms cannot deposit the winter eggs until they have paired with 

males which are produced only on peppergrass. 

ContTroL.—Delay the dormant spray until just before the buds open, aieuine 

nicotine sulphate with the lime sulphur and thoroughly drench the’ trees. 


PLum APHIDS. 


Four species of aphids commonly occur on the plum in Ontario, but apparently 
only the one species, the mealy plum louse, is of economic importance. This 
insect is green in color and is covered with a white powder. 

Ingury.—Badly infested leaves turn yellowish and drop. 

LirE History.—This species migrates during the summer from the plum 
to certain grasses. 

Controt.—In combatting the rosy apple aphis and the black cherry aphis it 
is essential to put on the application when the recently hatched nymphs are 
feeding on the buds, because this is the only time these insects are vulnerable 
to sprays. Later applications put on when the insects are present in large numbers 
are of little, if any, value because by this time the aphids ave afforded splendid 
protection by the tightly curled leaves. Fortunately, however, the plum aphids 
do not curl the foliage to any extent, so that it is not necessary to spray for them 
until they are actually threatening to become destructive. 

SumMMary oF Controt MEAsurRES.—And now to summarize what I have said: 
In apple and cherry orchards subjects to aphis injury the delayed dormant spray 
should be apphed. This treatment is in the nature of insurance. It is put on 
at a time when it was not possible to know if the insects are going to be trouble- 
some. It is made on the assumption that they will be injurious later on and it is 
applied at this stage because later applications are of little if any value against 
the rosy aphis and the black cherry aphis. 

In the case of plum trees it is not necessary to spray until the aphids are 
actually present in injurious numbers. 
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THE SMALL MIXED FARM FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 
A. D, HARKNESS, VINELAND. 


The subject of the small mixed farm for the fruit grower, especially in our 
own district on the other side of the lake, is very important at the present time 
when we have difficulty in procuring labor to do our work. One of the most 
important points is the location of the small farm. If you are near a shipping 
point or near markets, it is a great advantage to the small farmer, because 
he is sure to have small quantities of fruit or vegetables at different times 
of the season to sell or to ship, and it only takes him a small part of an 
hour to dispose of his produce. Another important point is to be where there 
is a Co-operative Association. Where you have a small quantity to ship, the 
express rates will eat up the profit, but if you ship through your Co-operative 
Association, you get a 100-pound rate, and you make a great saving in your 
express charge. 

At the present time with our high rate of wages, the man who has a small farm 
does a large portion of his own work, and he makes good wages for himself 
and for any other members of his family who may be able to work on this small 
place with him. 

From the present outlook I think that wages are going to be much higher 
than in the past. I do not think we will ever see low wages again; I mean by 
that, that we won’t get down to $1.50 or $1.75 a day throughout the farming 
or fruit growing districts again. It will be more like $2 a day or a little higher. 

With the small farm there is also a saving of land. A man with a large 
farm is not so particular whether he uses every portion of his land to produce 
fruit or vegetables as the man who has a small lot. On my place, there is a 
creek running across it. In 1914, when I took up this land, this creek used 
up a strip about 30 or 40 feet in width; now it does not take up any land at all; 
I have the land cultivated right to the bank of the creek, and I am planting a 
row of Wagner apple trees on the bank, so I can spray from either side. In our 
thickly settled districts, we can use every foot of land, and we have no waste. 
As you go through the country, on the large farms you will see any amount of 
land going to waste that ought to be made arable. 

Another point for the small farm is that we do not require such expensive 
machinery. On a seven, eight or ten acre lot we do not require the Power Spray 
Pump. While I believe better work can be done with the Power Spray Pump, 
you must admit that good work can be done with the hand pump. While we 
do not get as much force with our hand pump, I am inclined to think we cover 
the trees a little better than with the power pump. We are not so apt to miss 
some part. 

I believe the small tractors are going to play an important part in our 
small fruit farms when they become perfected, just as important as the large 
tractor plays on the large farm. 

In the small fruit lot we are pried to keep bees and poultry. I am of 
the opinion, and J think general experience will bear me out, that bees are almost 
a vital factor in the successful growing of fruit. The small fruit grower is enabled 
to keep a few colonies—from 20 to 50, and perhaps more. In 1914 I got a few 
bees and ran them along with my farm, and I think they have been a success. 
I never handled bees pero and I have learned practically all I know about bees 
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since then, with this result: In 1916 I had 9 colonies and I took 800 pounds 
from them. In 1917 I had 18 colonies and I took 900 pounds. In 1918 I 
started the spring with 22 colonies, and I took off 2,400 pounds of honey. ‘This 
was all white honey. In the Vineland District we do not get any second crop 
of dark or buckwheat honey. 

Poultry works in nicely on the small fruit farm, also. 

What I would plant on the small farm would depend largely on the nature 
of my soil. If I had a light or sandy loam I would plant strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, asparagus, peaches and sweet cherries. When I got my place 
I thought I was unfortunate in having about three acres of clay on a ten acre 
lot, but I find that this is the soil I can get on earliest in the spring, and I 
believe it is just as valuable and perhaps more valuable than the hghter soils. 
On these three acres of heavy soil I planted, plums, pears, apples, black currants, 
red currants, and gooseberries. 

In our district a good many of our growers have been paying special attention 
to. the growing of peaches whether their place was large or small. When I 
bought my place there were over 500 peach trees on it—practically half the 
ground was taken up with peach trees. The first spring I took out several of 
these trees; I did not take out enough.’ In the fall of 1917 I took out more, 
and I planted raspberries. As soon as I took my peaches out, I cultivated the 
ground and worked it up and planted the raspberries. In the winter of 1917 I 
put on a good top-dressing of manure, and in the spring of 1918 I cultivated 
this in. JI wanted to produce something, because I have to make my living off my 
place. I planted a row of tomatoes between each row of raspberries. I got a good 
crop of tomatoes and my raspberries did exceedingly well. From the tomatoes 
I took a crop that paid me at the rate of $160 per acre. Next summer I will 
‘take off a fair crop of raspberries, and then the following year my raspberries will 
be in excellent condition for producing a full crop. 

I wanted to produce a crop the first year I got my land, and then to plant 
for permanent crops something that would come in very quickly. I used grapes, 
that come in bearing in about three years, and I used black currants for a per- 
manent crop, inter-planting among my plums on the heavy soil. Off the 500 
black currant bushes that I planted in 1914, I took 480 pounds in 1916; in 1917 
I took off 980 pounds, and in 1918, 1,350 pounds. As you all know black 
currants were a light crop last year; from the present outlook for 1919, I hope 
to have 2,500 pounds or 3,000 pounds of black currants. 

Tomatoes are one of the finest annual crops we can grow for inter-planting 
among our trees. We can either sell them to the factories or basket them. In 
our district we have a factory, and when prices are low we send them to the 
factory, and when prices are high enough we put them up in baskets and sell 
them through our Association. 

Asparagus is another good thing to plant on the small fruit farm, but we 


should not plant asparagus unless we are close to a shipping point. It takes” 


asparagus about four years to come in. I have come to the conclusion that to get 
the most out of any ground it should be well under-drained, and from my 
observation in the last couple of years, I am satisfied that for asparagus we have 
-to make our soil rich, planting the rows three and a half or four feet apart. 
On well under-drained soil that-can be got on early in the spring, there is no 
reason why we could not grow radishes and lettuce between our rows of asparagus. 
These two crops come on early; they are shallow rooted and are harvested early. 
I have seen this worked out and I intend to try it myself. 


> 4 See 
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As I have stated, I believe on the small lot or even on the large lot, peaches 
have been planted too extensively. In 1914 we had no crop of peaches at all; 
in 1915 the prices were very low; in 1916 prices were still very low, in fact, so 
low that there was very little money in the crop for the grower. In 1917 peaches 
were better, but still there was not much money in the crop. In 1918, those 
who had crops got good money, but the crops were very poor. For these same 
years, look back over the plum orchards. In the last seven or eight years, there 
has only been one year that plum trees have not had a crop, so I think it is 
important for a person with a small fruit farm to have a portion of his acreage 
planted with plums and grapes. Grapes are a very reliable crop, although perhaps 
not as great money makers on your high priced lands, as other fruits, yet they 
are almost a sure annual crop. 

I bought my place in 1914. Practically all my planting except my peaches 
and raspberries was done by myself in that year. I had 226 plum trees planted, 
and a number of pears and grapevines, and a few quince, and a few apple trees 
and sweet cherries and sour cherries. Last year I commenced to get fruit from 
them, but only a small quantity. My peach trees were planted in 1912; they ought 
to have given a big crop in 1916; I got 50 baskets. In 1917, I got 250 baskets; 
in 1918, 267 baskets. If I do not do any better I am going to take them all out, 
practically all my money has been made from inter-planting. 

Last year I sold off my small place $2,410 worth of produce. It cost me for 
baskets, labor and picking, $390 odd. It is a small fruit farm but I am satisfied 
with it, and I am satisfied with my home. I have not a greenhouse to grow 
my early crops yet, except a cold frame, and I am working under considerable 
disadvantage, but I am going right ahead to fix things up, and I believe on my 
small place there are good prospects for the future. If some person came along 
and said to me to-day, “ Harkness, what would you take for your farm?” I would 
ask $10,000 for my nine acres, three acres of which is heavy soil and six light soil. 


THE FRUIT GRADER—FOR PEACHES. 
J. B. FAIRBAIRN, BEAMSVILLE, 


I have been using the peach grader for four years. There are in the Niagara 
District a few graders in use at the present time, and I am not just sure why 
the peach men are not using the graders. It seems to me if we are to economize 
in labor that the grader is one of the best things we can use. Tabor has been a 
vital question during the last few years. In 1913 and in 1915 I had a large 
number of packers. In 1916, with the use of the grader I was able to curtail 
the number of packers very materially. I am not sure that we get from the 
trade generally the recognition which we ought to get when we grade our fruit. 
Criticism no doubt will enter in here, that there is no established gerade for 
peaches, and we are hopeful that through the efforts of this organization and the 
Department at Ottawa the time is not far distant when we will have properly 
qualified grades for peaches and pears and plums and so on. I see no reason 
why, if we can have grades for apples, we could not have the same for these other 
fruits. 

I have not found that the mechanical grader injures the peach—I won’t 
say all varieties, but certain varieties—providing the peaches are in first class 
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condition for shipping. Care must be taken to see that the fruit is not over- 
ripe. One gentleman from the Grimsby District used the peach grader this past 
season, and bought peaches from a good many of the other growers, and really 
started the central packing house idea. Just how successful he was in that I 
am not prepared to say; I had hoped he might be here to give us the result 
of his experience. The central packing house idea, so far as peaches are con- 
cerned, has not been tried out; everyone has been afraid to give it a trial, and 
I am sure his results would be very helpful and interesting to the peach industry. 
The two graders that are in use in the district are the Gifford and the 
Burke; of these there are possibly eight or ten in use between Winona and St. 
Catharines. Out of these eight or ten not more than two or three are used 
exclusively for peaches; the others are used for pears and apples. Those used. 
for peaches have been found to be very satisfactory. It is not a difficult thing to 
arrange a packing table and attach it to your grader, so that you can accommedate 
one or two packers for each of the various grades that come from the machine, and 
your peaches, as they are graded, may be packed by these packers just as rapidly. 
If your grader is of normal capacity, it will take the peaches from the orchard 
just about as fast as you can bring them in, and so you have a continuous 
operation—bringing the peaches in, running them through the grader and pack- 
ing. You would have two packers to each grade which would mean eight, as 
the grader grades into four sizes and operates very nicely and economically. 


THE FRUIT GRADER—FOR APPLES. 
W. F. Kypp, Toronto. 


It seems to me that we ought to do more grading of our apples than we 
have been doing. If you go into any part of Toronto you will find in almost 
all the fruit stores imported apples in boxes. Are we going to allow these im- 
ported apples to take the place of our apples in this city or not? If we are 
going to compete with these imported apples, we will certainly need to grade our 
apples. I believe it is possible for us to compete with these imported apples 
up to the middle of January with such varieties as we grow to great success in 
this country. We can grow Ribston Pippins to begin with, Snows, McIntoshes 
and Scarlet Pippins and Kings to great perfection and all of good color. If we 
are going to box these apples, we will have to grade them. 

Take for example these three apples that I have in my hand. If you put 
them all in one box, you could not box them successfully as they are so different 


in size, and I do not believe they should be put into a barrel together. The © 


smallest one looks like a cull beside the largest one, and yet they are No. 1 
apples. Across the line they sell their apples by size. 

There are a number of graders on the market. We have had a little to 
do with two; the one bought several years ago was the Britton. It does not cost 
very much money, but it has disadvantages. One great objection is that the 
apples are very apt to ride on the top of the grader instead of dropping through 
the holes. Another thing, it is a high grader, and the apples are more or less 
inclined to bruise. JI think that grader cost us about $70 laid down here. 
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There is another grader that I have seen working, but it does not seem 
to make quite size enough, and you have got to size the apples by hand that go 
over the tail end of the machine. 

There are other makes on the market. I understand there is a fine grader 
they are using in the west. It is costly, but it seems to do excellent work and 
grades the apples into a great number of sizes, and I understand it does not 
bruise the apples. 

I believe some of the Associations in Ontario will pack quite a number of 
boxes next fall, and undoubtedly they will get apple graders. JI think Mr. 
Johnson can give us some ideas on this subject. Some men claim that the boxed 
apple is too costly. I do not know that it is more costly to box them than to 
barrel them. You can get womenr to box them splendidly. We had girls who 
never boxed apples at all until last year, and they could wrap and box 90 to 100 
boxes a day. 

Mr. FarrBAIRN: Were they graded for them? 

Mr. Kypp: They were graded and they could not pack that many unless 
they were graded. 

Mr, JoHNsoNn: Box packing in Ontario is certainly very limited. Last year 
I put up about 9,000 boxes. I used the sizer previously mentioned, but I call 
it a very crude machine for the handling of apples. It wants considerable padding, 
and considerable adjustment in order to make grade sizes. I arranged the machine 
so that I could get five sizes very easily. Another objection to the machine is 
that it handles the apples roughly, so that at each one of the outlets I had to 
stand and pick the apples off, instead of letting them drop into the box. 

In the west they have sizers which are made upon the same lines as the 
orange sizers in the States. I have seen these tried out, and to show how care- 
fully they will handle the fruit, I have seen them put eggs through them and 
they would come through without breaking. That is my idea of how fruit should 
be handled, and that is one objection I have to the sizers we have at the present 
time; if you have not had a great deal of experience in the packing of apples, 
you are liable to let them get bruised going through the machine and into the 
boxes. 

Mr. Fairbairn gave us a good idea regarding the boxing or basketing of 
peaches off the sizer apron. The only way that can be done with ease would be 
to elevate the sizer and let the peaches or apples run down upon a wider table 
so as to give the packers room to work. But that causes trouble, because when 
you elevate your sizer, it is a lot of bother getting the fruit up to the sizer. 

Mr. FairpairN: If your fruit is elevated and your packers a are standing below 
- the platform, you have not got to raise it at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON: That is right; you could do that, or you could build a pit in 
the floor, as they used to do in the south, and have the packers standing there; 
but I like the idea of the elevating of the fruit. It handles the fruit easier, 
and the important thing is to handle the fruit in the most careful manner. The 
western machine is expensive, and is only used in large packing houses. Another 
great advantage is it has a floating bottom. As the apples run into this pan, there 
are springs underneath, and the bottom of the pan lowers as it is filled, and then as 
you pick the fruit out, it rises again. 

I am in hope that in Ontario we will be able to grow more box apples. 
We are coming nearer each year to what we call the individual package, and 
the consuming public is going to demand it. 
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W. H. Gipson: My experience with the grader is very limited. We used the 
Gifford grader a short time this fall. Our men did not like it; I suppose they 
thought it would shorten the season too much. This year there were many spotted 
apples and perhaps 50 per cent. scab, and every apple had to be picked off and 
turned over to sort them accurately, and there was not much saying of time 
with the grader. But with the Ben Davis there was a great. saving of time, 
and I am sure the machine paid for itself in running the Ben Davis through. 
I carefully figured up the wages, and the cost to me was 30c. a barrel, in the old 
way, and when they used the grader, with the same line of apples, the cost 
was 23c. a barrel. 

Mr. JoHnson: I might add with regard to the sorting of apples, mentioned 
by Mr. Gibson, that with this new western grader, the apples are carried probably 
10 or 15 feet on revolving tables, with sorters on each side, and these apples are 
put into three different grades. Your grading is all done before the apples reach 
the sizer. 

@.—What would be the cost of this machine? 

A.—Six hundred dollars, Portland, Oregon. The Ideal Sizer would cost 
about half that amount, and I think it would answer our purpose very well. 

Mr. Farrparrn: Are the three grades you mentioned, according to scab and 
fungus? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Not according to size? 

A.—No. Your apples are graded according to quality as 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 
and then they are run on the sizers. They are sized after they are graded. 

Mr. FisHEr: Is there any better grader for the individual growing from 
six to ten hundred barrels of apples than the Gifford? This large machine could | 
not be used by most of us individually, and we would like to know what is the best 
of the smaller sized machines? | 

MR. SHEPPARD: I was not at Rochester, and I could not give you any informa- 
tion at all. We have a few Giffords in our section. - 

DELEGATE FROM CARADOC AssociaTIoN: We ran through a number of barrels 
to see whether it was cheaper to do it the old way or not. We did several barrels 
by hand, and then I asked the man to pick out a barrel of No. 1 apples, and 
on running this barrel of No. 1’s through the grader, we got half a basket of 
No. .2’s out of that barrel. Then we picked out a barrel of No. 2 apples, and I 
suppose there were two and a half baskets of No. 1’s in this barrel of No. 2s. 
Some person might say our men were not accurate packers, but they were packers 
of long experience and good work, and I will defy any man to go to a pile of 
apples and pick out those all of one size, unless he squanders a lot of time over 
it. J think we are making money out of the graders, according to this test, because 
we certainly make more out of No. 1’s than No. 2’s. We use the Gifford grader, 
and it is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Dempsey: We used a grader this year and were well satisfied with it. 
The only objection was that our No. 1’s are uneven in size. We had a large No. 1, 
which ought to be separated from the medium size No. 1, and then I think we would 
have it about right. 

Mr. Maycocx: Being anxious to find out something about grades, I wrote 
to the Secretary of the Winchester Fruit Growers’ Association, West Virginia, 
to find out what they were using, and I also wrote to Mr. Hill, of Rochester, 
and my correspondence induced me to visit Trescott last year to see the Trescott 
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grader. I have seen the Gifford and the Kingsbury, and after going over the 
Trescott, I decided it was the grader I was looking for. It is made in units, and 
you can make as many grades as you want by purchasing the units. I bought 
a grader last 4th of September; they shipped it to me by express on the 11th 
of September, and I received it on the 15th of December after my work was 
all done, or very nearly all done. It grades to eighths of inches, and you can have 
the apples delivered on tables at right angles, if you wish, or you can have them 
delivered into bushel boxes. I believe it is the best thing on the market for 
the grading of apples. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES EXPERIMENT STATIONS ARE DOING 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 


EK. F. Patmer, HorticutruraL ExPrerIMent STATION, VINELAND STATION. 


It has been my experience and pleasure to visit during the past two or three 
years a few of the many Experiment Stations in the United States, and to come 
into personal contact with many of the workers from other Experiment Stations 
which I have unfortunately not been able to visit. 

This afternoon it will be my endeavor to tell you something of the work in 
the interests of fruit growing being carried on by the various States of the Union 
along lines similar to the work under way at Vineland, 7.e., plant improvement, 
and experimental and research work in horticulture. It would manifestly be 
impossible for me to touch on all the work being done, or even a small part of it, 
as you will readily understand when I tell you that in the State of California 
alone there are considerably over fifty definite experimental projects in fruit 
culture being carried on. And just as an illustration of the scope and thoroughness 
of these investigations, I might add that an expenditure of half a million dollars 
is estimated for one of these experiments alone. This figure, of course, covers 
the total expenditure for that particular experiment from the time it was started 
until the time of its completion, say in fifteen or twenty yea s. In by-products 
work in California, dealing with such problems as drying, canning, etc., there 
are upwards of sixty separate and distinct problems being more or less thoroughly 
investigated and experimented upon. This is in addition to the experimental and 
research work in fruit culture of which I have just spoken. California is, of 
course, probably the richest State of the union from a horticultural viewpoint 
and we would naturally expect that the experimental and investigational work 
under way there would be very considerable. There are Experiment Stations, 
however, in every other State of the union so far as I have been able to discover, 
some of the States having two or more stations, and at all of these stations a 
great deal of time and effort and money is being expended in the interests of the 
fruit grower. We should not lose sight of the fact either that much of this work, 
especially that being done in New York, Massachusetts, and other Northern States, 
is of direct value to the Ontario fruit growing industry and we should therefore 
make every effort to keep ourselves fully informed of the progress they are making. 

In view therefore of the immensity of the State work in fruit growing being 
done to.the South of us and the impossibility of touching upon more than a very 
small part of it, I shall confine my remarks almost altogether to work which I 
have actually seen or of which IJ have first hand information from the experimenters 
themselves. And even then I shall be able to hit only a few of the high spots 
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and possibly some other work which, while not of great importance to Ontario 
fruit growers, yet I think will be of considerable interest. 

The Experiment Station work in horticulture falls naturally into three main 
groups: experimentation, research and plant improvement. By experimentation is 
meant such work as the establishment by comparative tests of the superiority 
of one method of pruning over another. Research would continue the above work 
and discover if possible the fundamental reasons for the superiority of the one 
system over the other. In other words, experimentation establishes the fact that 
one system is superior to another and research endeavors to establish the cause 
of that fact. The term plant improvement explains itself. It is the attempt to 
improve by selection, breeding, etc., the existing varieties of fruits so as to better 
suit them to their environment. 

Dealing first with a few of the experimental projects under way at some of 
the United States Experiment Stations, I would call your attention to an experi- 
ment at the Massachusetts College of Agriculture on “The Interrelation of Root 
and Scion in Apple,’ or in plain English, a study of the extent to which the 
seedling root system of our grafted orchard trees influences the growth and fruit- 
fulness of the individual trees. We have all observed grafted trees of which the 
trunk diameter was greater above the union of the graft and root than below it 
and sometimes the reverse also has been noted. In the Massachusetts Experiment 
containing over 1,400 trees, while the experiment is really only well under way, 
the following interesting information has bcen obtained: Spy and Duchess root 
have a marked dwarfing effect on the scion grafted on them. Duchess is an 
inferior root variety. Northern Spy is especially dwarfing for Yellow Transparent. 
McIntosh on Transcendent Crab root makes a strong growth while Red Astrachan 
on Transcendent root is dwarfed in a remarkable fashion. McIntosh on its own 
root makes a remarkably strong growth. 

Such facts as the above are experimental results. In this experiment it has 
been planned to continue the work into the realms of research and ascertain if 
possible the reason for the above remarkable results. This experiment is planned 
to continue over a period of twenty years at least, but it is considered doubtful 
if it will be completed in that time. It is moreover an experiment which, taking 
in as it does over 1,400 trees, requires a very considerable acreage and expense. 
Other experiments of a different nature can sometimes be worked out in a space 
4 ft. x 4 ft. in a greenhouse at very small expense. Most of our really basic 
problems in fruit growing, however, should be carried out in an extensive way 
for a long term of years where the matter of expense, while possibly considerable, 
should nevertheless be treated as of secondary importance. 

Extensive fertilizer experiments have been conducted and are still being 
conducted in many of the Experiment Stations, some of the work being planned 
in a somewhat superficial manner and other experiments being very carefully 
planned and conducted and giving results which can be considered as conclusive. - 
The work being done in Pennsylvania by Dr. J. P. Stewart is so well known to 
you already through Dr. Stewart addressing this Association in past Conventions, 
as to require no further comment from me at this time. 

Other noteworthy work in fertilizers being carried on is that in Oregon State. 
Chemical analysis of the hght soils of the Pacific North-West has shown them 
to have a relatively low nitrogen content and at the same time naturally to be 
deficient in the supply of organic matter. Under these conditions, apple trees 
and apple orchards generally often show a devitalized condition. Experimental 
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work has established the fact that nitrate of soda applied one month before 
blossoming, increased the yield on the average ten-fold and has established the 
further fact that, for Pacific coast conditions at least,. the critical time in the 
yearly life of the tree is just before, during, and just after blossoming. The results 
of this experimental, work do not of course necessarily apply to our conditions 
where ordinarily nitrogen and organic matter are present in the soil to a sufficient 
amount or nearly so. 

In pruning, every one in experimental work in the States with whom I have 
come in contact, has some work under way. As a result of this experimental 
work in pruning in the States and also as a result of what we are doing in Canada, 
there should in a few years to come, be accumulated a great mass of information 
dealing with this subject which, while it is one of the oldest horticultural practices, 
yet is one of which we seem to know very little indeed. Work in pruning being 
carried on in West Virginia, Massachusetts, New York and Ohio is especially 
noteworthy, the bulk of the evidence pointing to the fact that we have probably 
been pruning young apple orchards too heavily. 

Winter injury is a problem which has always called for a great deal of investi- 
gational work. It is one of the most important problems in the States even as 
it is with Ontario growers. Its importance in the United States you will readily 
appreciate from the fact that the peach orchards of Michigan and parts of Ohio 
were practically wiped out by the cold winter of 1917-18. I shall not go further 
into the question of winter injury here as there is to be an address and discussion 
on this subject later on in the afternoon. I would simply call your attention 
in passing to the very important and extensive work that has been done in the 
past and is still being done by Prof. W. H. Chandler of Cornell University, New 
York State. 

In variety test work, every station is of course doing something. One Experi- 
ment Station reports between three and four thousand varieties of fruits under 
test. Other stations report varied numbers of varieties ranging from less than 
fifty to three thousand. This will serve to give you an idea as to the extent 
of the variety testing work. It is to be regretted, however, that there is not 
‘More co-operation and exchange of ideas resulting from this variety test work, 
between the various Stations. This lack of co-operation makes the value of the 
work done very local indeed instead of continent wide. 

Plant Improvement: All Stations I have come in contact with either directly 
or indirectly are devoting considerable time to plant improvement work and are 
piunning more and more as time, money, material and trained help are available. 
Yhere is hardly a fruit grown, however obscure and unimportant at the present 
time, that someone is not trying to improve so as to make it more valuable 
commercially. Some of the main problems in plant breeding work which are 
being tackled in an extensive way are: blight resistance in pears, scab resistance 
in apples, hardiness in bud and wood in peaches, late blooming in peaches, better 
quality in our native species of grapes, and, generally, disease resistance, increased 
productiveness, increased size and better quality in all our fruits (but not at the 
expense of shipping quality). | 

The effort to breed disease resistance into cur fruits is one of the most 
important problems. I need not dwell on the advantages of scab resistant varieties 
of apples to replace such varieties as Fameuse and McIntosh; nor of the value 
of blight resistant varieties.of pears. It may be more difficult to secure a codling 
moth resistant apple or aphis resistant plants generally but possibly the time may 
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come when entomologists will turn more of their attention to natural means of 
control such as parasitic enemies rather than to spraying which is an artificial 
means. “ Set a thief to catch a thief.” Also :— 


“The greater fleas have lesser fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em; 
The little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.” 


A codling worm resistant apple might very probably be resistant to humans 
also. 

Fairly extensive breeding work looking towards blight resistance in pears 
is being carried on, amongst other places, at the New York Experiment Station, 
Geneva, and more extensively in Oregon. The work at Geneva was started some 
ten years ago and has now reached the stage where thirty seedlings have been 
selected for further trial. However, it may be another ten or fifteen years before 
Experiment Station officials are satisfied that they can recommend any one of 
these seedlings for general culture. This naturally brings up the question as 
to who is going to get the benefits of the present day breeding work. Generally 
it would look as if the next generation were more likely to profit than the present 
one. Breeding work is a long, slow process. However, lest that should discourage 
you, I would remind you that some of the men who started Ontario’s grape 
industry are still alive, and furthermore the Concord grape was only introduced 
in 1854 and yet to-day the Concord, with its offspring such as Worden, furnishes 
75 per cent. or more of the grapes of Eastern America. The development of 
the Washington navel orange industry also has been one of the last twenty-five 
years. 

The pear breeding work in Oregon already referred to is very extensive. 
Resistant stocks from all over the world and particularly China are secured at 
great expense with which to better carry on the work. However, the expenditure 
of several hundred thousand dollars on this one problem alone would be a small 
item indeed compared with the value that resistant varieties would be to the 
fruit industry of America. And blight resistant varieties will be secured though 
it may be some years yet before ren results are obtained. 

At the Geneva Experiment Station, work is also being done with a view to 
securing scab resistance in apples, using as one of the parents such varieties 
as Ben Davis which are partly resistant at least. Such resistant varieties are 
crossed with other high quality varieties with the hope of securing good quality, 
scab resistant from the seedlings. | 

In Missouri, extensive apple breeding work is under way looking towards the 
origination of late blooming varieties which will thereby escape late spring frosts. 
This is a problem of particular importance to Missouri, late spring frosts being 
a very serious menace in that State. 

Considerable work has also been done at several Experiment Stations in bud 
selection work with apples. Generally the result of this work has been negative, 
no marked difference being found in the comparative productiveness of buds from 
low producing and high producing trees. This is especially important at the 
present time when so many nurserymen are advertising so-called “ pedigreed ” 
stock, meaning stock budded from selected trees. With citrus fruits, on the 
contrary, very marked results have been secured by bud selection. The Washington 
navel orange, which supplies on an average about 27,000 cars out of California’s 
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total of 40,000 cars of oranges annually, is very variable as a bud. In: fact, the 
Washington navel itself originated as a bud variation at Bahia, Brazil, the fruit 
of the parent variety, laranja Selecta, being seeded while the Washington navel 
is of course seedless. Good, bad and indifferent bud variations occur very fre- 
quently in the Washington navel orange groves of California. One of the poor 
variations which frequently occurs is that of strong growing, unproductive trees, 
and unfortunately these unproductive trees were once used very largely in the 
securing of bud wood as they furnished a large amount of bud wood for very little 
effort. Extensive investigations by the United States Department of Agriculture 
have led to the practice of keeping production performance records of individual 
trees, high producing trees of desirable type of fruit being used for propagation 
work. we 

Breeding work with peaches with the object of securing good, yellow flesh 
varieties, hardy in bud and wood, is an important problem in the various peach 
growing States and one that is receiving a great deal of attention. Hardiness 
in the peach is of course one of the main objects of our breeding work at Vineland. 
Considerable work is also under way particularly in New Jersey on the problem 
of securing late blooming varieties which will be free from the danger of late 
spring frosts. It is this problem of late spring frosts which makes apricot growing 
impracticable in Ontario. 

In Minnesota and North Dakota, extensive work is being done in the breeding 
of hardiness into plums and apples. Many seedlings commercially valuable for 
those States have already been distributed to the public and are helping greatly 
in the establishment there of a fruit growing industry. 

The work of the United States Department of Agriculture in plant improve- 
ment problems is widespread indeed. Practically every fruit grown is under 
observation in one way or another and there is a special Bureau of Plant Industry 
(which includes fruit), part of whose work is to secure from other countries 
species native to those countries which may be of service or of value to the horti- 
culture of America. Special explorers are sent out by the Bureau, and they 
spend years away from home exploring little known countries for economically 
important plants. 

In conclusion I would like to make a few general remarks which will apply 
to experimental and plant breeding work in Ontario as well as in the United 
States. Prof. U. P. Hedrick, of the New York Experiment Station, stated at the 
1919 Rochester Fruit Convention, that we are now at the stage where more can 
be done in the next twenty-five years in plant improvement with fruits than in 
the past one hundred years, that five things are required: time, material, trained 
help, ideas and money. 

I have already laid considerable stress on the time required for plant breeding 
work. Regarding the second point, material, I would like to relate to you as I 
heard it, the story of the origination of a drought resistant variety of gooseberry 
by Dr. Van Fleet, of the United States Department of Agriculture. A native 
species from the North-West was used as a start, this native species having the 
factor of drought resistance, but being in other ways of no value. By fifteen 
years of constant breeding and the introduction of blood from other varieties and 
species of gooseberries, Dr. Van Fleet has finally produced a vigorous growing, 
medium sized fruited, good quality, heavily productive and commercially valuable 
gooseberry which 1s drought resistant. Dr. Van Fleet could only accomplish this 
result by having the proper material to work with and knowing where to go for it. 
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This leads me to say that there are undoubtedly many native species of our various 
fruits in Canada, not yet discovered, which would be of inestimable value in 
our breeding work. Unfortunately we have no good means as yet of securing 
this material. 

The problem of trained help is one that can only be solved by the securing 


in the first place men interested in breeding work and the retention of these 


men by suitable salary increases when such are necessary. Men who are with 
us for two or three years to be followed by other men for another two or three 
years are of little, if any, value in plant breeding work. They must be trained 
first, and then retained at any cost. 

Ideas, the fourth point, should come from the fruit growers themselves. 
Plant breeding is in their interests and it is for them to make known to a large 


extent at least what problems they are confronted with which might be overcome © 


by breeding work. 

As regards money, it is the all essential. Time, material, trained help and 
ideas are useless unless sufficient money be provided to carry on the work in a 
thorough and comprehensive manner, and on a large scale. Crosses must be 
made not in tens but in hundreds. Seedlings must be raised and fruited not in 
hundreds but in thousands and tens of thousands. And if it is possible by 
intelligent breeding work to produce half a dozen varieties of peaches to cover the 
season, which are hardy in bud and in wood, and as good in other ways as our 
present varieties, of what moment is an expenditure of $50,000 or $100,000 or 
$500,000 in the securing of those varieties? 


PRUNING, 


Pror. W. H. CxHanpipr, CorNELL University, Iruaca, N.Y. 


I might say in the beginning that I have been able to prune, myself, over 
1,500 trees in experiments. I like the subject of pruning, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to talk about it thus far separated from the trees, and I hope you won’t 
expect me to give you advice. However, it is worth while to review the subject 
generally and separate those things that we know are right from those that we 
must do, even without adequate knowledge as to whether we are doing the right 
and best thing or not. 

Those of us associated with colleges have generally assumed we knew too 
much. We have not given enough credit to the opinion of the growers themselves. 
Any man’s practice represents much more than the sum of his experience and 
intelligence; it represents the experience and intelligence of many others. 

The results that follow any kind of pruning are very complicated. Thus a 
pruning given during this winter or spring may have the effect of reducing the 
yield next summer, but of increasing it the second after the pruning is done; 
or it may have the effect of reducing the yield during several years, but still be 
profitable because it prolongs the life of the tree. In pruning to shape the tree, 
the effect of a system of training adopted when the tree is young may not be 
Known in a climate like that of New York for fifty years even if the same system 
is followed during the life of the tree. For this reason, our knowledge concerning 
the best methods of pruning is very meagre indeed. Thus, if we are to learn 
By experimenting what are the best methods of pruning, those experiments must 
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extend through a large proportion of the life of the tree, with the apple certainly 
thirty to fifty years in training experiments. None have been conducted through 
so long a period. For the same reason, the experience of growers gives less 
conclusive guidance than with other phases of orchard practice, where the effects 
are more quickly seen. 

On account of this chaotic state of our knowledge even what we do know 
with certainty about pruning does not seem to be made use of very generally 
in practice. It would seem, then, that a discussion of the subject of pruning in 
which what we know is carefully separated from what we must do without adequate 
knowledge as to what is the best method, would be well worth while. 

Concerning the immediate effects of cutting away parts of the tree top in 
pruning, we can speak with more certainty than concerning the effect of any 
particular shape on the bearing of the tree. Thus, it is common knowledge among 
people who have had experience in pruning that cutting away part of the top 
of a tree during the dormant season increases the vigor of growth during the 
following season of adjacent twigs that are left. The new shoots will be longer, 
the leaves larger, and growth will continue later in the season. It is also true 
that this new growth is generally stockier, 

In spite of this increase in vigor, the effect of pruning is to reduce the total 
amount of growth.. Although the growth following pruning is more vigorous there 
are fewer growing points. Not only is the new growth insufficient to replace what 
has been removed but in actual fact less growth is made than on the unpruned 
tree. In other words, in case of two trees, one rather severely pruned and the 
other unpruned, the unpruned tree will be larger than the pruned tree by more 
than the amount of growth that has been removed from the pruned tree. The 
explanation of this is the fact that the pruning, by removing buds that would 
open into leaves, reduces the foliage. In our own pruning experiments, we have 
found a marked reduction in the total lcaf surface of those trees that have been 
pruned with any degree of severity. When it is remembered that the material 
from which the entire tissue of the tree is built is elaborated in the fohage it 
will be seen that this reduction in growth would be expected to follow a reduction 
in foliage unless an improvement in the water supply or other conditions for 
growth should be associated with the pruring. 

Thus, with some one-year-old apple trees in the nursery where the leaves 
were removed early in the summer to a height of about twenty inches on fifteen 
trees, at the end of the season the weight of the roots was 38 per cent. less and 
that of the tops 40 per cent. less than those of the unpruned trees that were no 
larger at the beginning of the experiment. It will be seen then that the fohage 
even on a branch that must come out later may be of value to the tree by increasing 
the growth of roots and the size of the trunk. . 

Not only does pruning reduce the size of the tree, but even more markedly 
it reduces the fruitfulness during the early years of the life of the tree. In the 
experiments done by Pickering, which are by far the most extensive in this line, 
the fruitfulness of severely pruned trees was reduced during the first fifteen years 
of the life of the tree by more than 100 per cent. Of course, no one now would 
consider such severe pruning as Pickering was doing, but in our own experiments 
we find that the relatively small amount of pruning necessary to shape a tree 
to an open head reduces the fruitfulness, at least during the first few years. 
In this pruning, few of the trees had more than two pounds of wood removed in a 
year, and yet the effect has been appreciably to dwarf the tree and to reduce 
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the fruitfulness, though, of course, not to anything like so great an extent as 
when they were pruned as severely as Pickering pruned. 

While it is true that any amount of pruning on young trees reduces the 
fruitfulness, we cannot be so sure with reference to old trees. Some evidence 
indicates that pruning actually stimulates better fruitfulness in the old trees. 
The effect of pruning with the old trees as with young trees would be to increase, 
the vigor; and an increase in the vigor of individual spurs of the trees has been 
shown to increase the percentage of sets on years like the past two, when conditions 
are not favorable for pollination at blooming time. Fewer seeds, in other words, 
less perfect pollination, will hold the fruit on a vigorous strong spur than on a 
weak one. It has also been found that the old distorted spurs set fewer flowers 
and of these a smaller percentage set fruit than in case of younger spurs, and 
spurs so weak that the leaves on them are very small will not form fruit buds. 
An unpruned, old tree may reach a condition where there are few if any points 
of terminal growth but all growth is in the spur. It seems the new growth also 
starts from the side of the spur and is greatly distorted and therefore offers much 
resistance to the movement of water to the leaves and fruit. Pruning tends to 
stimulate new growth on which would be formed new spurs that are larger and 
more vigorous. 

It makes much difference, however, how the pruning is done. Thus, if any 
limb is cut back severely we expect water sprouts or increased growth in the 
part left, but that increased growth comes close to the point where the cut is 
made and very little effect is seen on the other growth of the tree. Even the whole 
top of the tree: may be cut off without greatly affecting the vigor of the lower 


portion of the tree, except at the ends of the cut branches. If pruning, then, ~ 


is to result in the stimulation of better growth in the spur and in the formation 
of more new spurs, it must be distributed through the top of the tree, cutting 
back from the ends to good side twigs or branches. Such pruning may be con- 
sidered rather expensive, but it should be borne in mind that not all parts of the 
tree would need such pruning on every year, but that during a period of two 
or three years all parts of the tree would have some of this renewal pruning. 

We can be reasonably certain, also, about the time of pruning. The experi- 
mental evidence shows rather conclusively that it makes not the slightest difference 
in what portion of the dormant period the trees are pruned, and they may be 
pruned: even as late as blooming time without in any way affecting the vigor 
of growth of the new wood. The effect of pruning in summer is different in 
different sections, depending largely upon the length of the growing season. In 
most sections, the effect is to reduce fruitfulness to about the same extent as an 
equally severe pruning in the winter would do, and to dwarf somewhat more than 
equally severe pruning in winter would do. In some sections, where the growing 
season is long, pinching or cutting off the ends of the twigs in summer at exactly 
the right time may increase the number of fruit buds formed. 

Ssrapmna Tre AppLE TrEE. Concerning the subject of shaping the trees, 
little or nothing conclusive is known. Some people are inclined toward what is 
known as the “central leader” or as it is sometimes called “the two-story tree” 
where all the branches are young and the growth is thrown into a central trunk. 
This is supposed to give a better union of the branches to the trunk; it may be 
said, however, that in case of some varieties a very injurious amount of pruning 
would be necessary to secure such a tree. Further, when the trees are old the 
branches are found to be too thick, and when the trees become tall, it is very 
difficult to correct forks that form near the top. 


\ 
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In the Pacifie Northwest, the trees are almost uniformly shaped to an open 
head. The top with this system consists of about five branches, one preferably 
larger than any of the others which though constituting one side of the tree, 
in fact serves as a leader from which the other branches grow and to which 
they are united perhaps by a stronger union than would be made with branches 
of equal size. Each of these branches is shaped, the secondary branches being 
clipped back enough to prevent crowding out of secondary branches along portions 
of the main branch, thus a good distribution is secured; in fact, each of these 
main branches would constitute a central leader for the secondary branches and 
would be handled much like the central leader form of tree. While such a tree 
is considered an open head tree, in actual fact, none of the main branches would 
be exposed to direct sunlight and the center of the tree would be partly filled 
with bearing secondary branches; yet it is expected that the sunlight would be 
able to penetrate more nearly to all parts of the tree than with other systems, 
In the Pacific Northwest, the average yields are much larger than we secure in 
the East, but it seems more probable that this would be explained by climatic 
conditions than by the system of pruning. Yet, this system of pruning does 
permit a very uniform renewal pruning of old trees like that mentioned above. 
All of the spurs could be kept younger and more vigorous and it is not impossible 
that when the tree is at its maximum bearing age, better fruitfulness would be 
secured and perhaps better fruit. When this shape is secured, however, with the 
smallest possible amount of pruning it still dwarfs the tree and delays fruiting. 
Thus, in our seven-year-old orchard the average yield so far from each tree 
receiving very little pruning is one hundred and forty-six fruits, while that for 
trees pruned to an open head was ecighty-three fruits. Yet the pruning given 
to secure the open head was probably much less than is ordinarily given in shaping 
trees. Whether by increased fruitfulness when the tree is older this style of 
shaping will be worth what it costs in reduced fruitfulness while the tree is young 
we cannot say. 

The system most commonly recommended, if not practised, in New York 
State, is one of very little pruning. The branches of the young trees are not 
permitted to come out so near each other that there will be injurious crowding ; 
otherwise, the tree is permitted largely to shape itself. Unquestionably, by this 
system more fruit will be secured during the early life of the tree. As to whether 
or not this would be true throughout the life of the tree, we have no information. 
In following it one takes the least risk since most apple growing sections really 
practice little shaping. Of course, more pruning during the early life of the tree 
will be required to secure the open head than to secure this last form. But as 
to which of these shapes would be most profitable in the long run, there is no 
information. 

Tt should be borne in mind that in most cases, more pruning is done in an 
attempt to secure the shape wanted than is necessary. During the first three or 
four years of the lfe-of the tree all the pruning would be to remove all but the 
four or five branches that afe wanted. Such’ pruning as this would seem desirable 
for any system. It-is more than probable that with many trees one of the branches 
will naturally be larger than the others, so if the shaping of the secondary branches 
such as one would want for an open head is not begun before the trees are several 
years in the orchard the final success may be just as marked and the trees will 
not be dwarfed so much. It is seldom, if ever, necessary to prune the secondary 
branches of the young trees in this climate to secure stockines’, though such 
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pruning seems to be necessary in drier, hotter sections. I am inclined to the 
opinion that the partially open head tree secured by as little pruning as possible 
with the idea that when the tree is twenty-five to thirty years old a renewal 
pruning well distributed throughout the tree both in the lower and upper branches 


will be practised, would be best for the permanent trees in the orchard. JI am_ 


very strongly of the opinion, however, that almost no pruning whatever would 
be best for filler trees. . 

As to other fruits than the apple, the pruning is somewhat more simple. 
All of these fruits are planted rather close, and there is in my mind not the 
slightest doubt that with the exception of the cherry, which seems to need little 
pruning, all should have renewal pruning. By the time they have reached maxi- 
‘mum bearing they will in all cases have occupied the space available. Further 
‘growth can be only upward, and it would seem inadvisable to have the bearing 
surface any higher than necessary. Pruning, then, in this case would serve not 
only to keep more healthy fruiting wood, but to keep the bcaring surface lower 
so orchard operations could be done more cheaply. 

Prunrxc tHe Peacn.—Renewal pruning for peaches is uniformly practised. 
This may be done by clipping back the one-year-old twigs a part of their length, but 
TL ama of the opinion that it is much better done by shortening the terminal portion 
of the main and secondary branches back to good side branches, the cutting on 
any one branch not necessarily being done every year. This requires much less 
work in pruning; it also tends to keep the tree more open and with good growth 
better distributed along the branches. With plums, I am strongly of the opinion 
that exactly the same system is best except that less pruning will be necessary. 

Concerning the pruning for pears, we have, of course, no information either 
from experiments or from experience of growers that 1s uniform and extensive 
enough to be at all conclusive. I am of the opinion, however, that there is even 


more reason to expect good results from the open head system such as was discussed . 


for the apple than was the case of the apple. It is perhaps more important to 
have a renewal of spurs with the pear than with apples, but it is of still greater 
importance to have a uniform twig growth in the pear. Its natural habit is to 
make too vigorous a growth in the top, such growth being very susceptible to 
blight. The greatest resistance to blight comes when the new wood ripens well, 
very close up behind the growing points, so there is never a period when there 
are long, soft, succulent, portions on the twigs. This system would render the 
renewal pruning possible not only in the top but on the secondary branches 
throughout the length of these main branches, which would tend to give a more 
uniform distribution of growth throughout the tree. 

In pruning pears, there does not seem to be any justification for the system 
of lopping off the top. The result of this is to encourage water sprouts in the 
top and instead of giving a more spreading head it tends rather to encourage 
more upright growth. With some varieties of pears, it may be necessary to prune 
rather severely in order to get better size in the fruit. This increased size could 
‘be better secured with such well distributed pruning as one could give trees of this 
form. Whatever system is followed in pruning pears, the upright, vigorous growth 
in the top should be cut back to outgrowing side branches so that the formation 
of water sprouts is reduced to the minimum and the growth is distributed through- 
out the secondary branches below. In our pruning experiments, such pruning 
has resulted in spreading the tops even of such difficult varieties to prune as 
Sheldon. 
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Q.—About what age would you prune an apple tree? 

A.—It would depend on the variety and the climate and the soil; the Northern 
Spy is no older at 50 than the Wagner would be at 25, and a tree is as old in 
Missouri at 30 as in New York at 50 or 60 years, but the principle is clear—when. 
the tree has ceased making good growth and the spurs have become weak. 

Q.—How large were the wounds? 

A.—We cut off branches 114 inches in diameter, and there would be little 
killing or drying out, or there would be a little stub sticking out there, and the 
wound would be a year in healing. 

~ Q.—How about pruning peaches in winter? Are there ill effects? 

A.—I have done a lot of pruning all winter with peaches, and I have not 
seen very bad effects. I have seen peaches die by picking a little from the ends 
of the twigs; but that is the only case I have seen where there was any harm 
in pruning done in the winter season. 

Q.—Would you leave about three leaders in the young tree ? 

A.—I would not have a thing like that (fork). If I had a condition like 
that I would shorten in one branch and throw the growth into one another. 

Mr. Farrparrn: With regard to apples, for how long do you consider that 
you ought to shape the tree? If you plant a tree this spring, how much will 
you do to it next year and the year after? 

Pror: Cxanpier: By this system I have suggested, where the branches are 
too thick I would cut out some and shorten them back a little. The next year 
I would go through, and if I had a fork like that, I would be inclined to shorten: 
back one of the branches a little, and if some had budded, down, where I did 
not want a branch, I would cut it down. I should say on our trees pruned to 
this system, there would be some trees that would not have a knife in them for 
three or four years at a time. In going through a hundred trees, I would doubt 
if we would make a cut on more than one in five in any one year. One tree 
would get it one year and another another. 

Q.—You would check for the forks by cutting back one only so as to encourage 
the growth of another? 

A.—Yes. Supposing this is the branch, and there is another forking with 
that, instead of clipping back twigs, I would be inclined to shorten to a erowing 
point, but that with young trees would not make very much difference. Suppose 
I had four or five branches, and there was danger of the two top ones making: 
a fork, I would delay that. If I cut, I might take away the one I wanted later, 
so I wait until the tree is up to fruit, and shorten it, back. Then often I do 
not have to do it, because one might get the advantage of the other, by some 
accident. . | 

Q.—Supposing that was a miniature tree and going with the wind, how 
would you try to correct that? 

A.—I would not try very hard. If I did do anything I might cut away some 
on the side away from the wind. 

Q.—When you are putting out a young tree, how many branches would you 
leave ? 

A.—Personally I do not feel an apple tree ever has room for more than one 
main branch and about four others, at the time you start. I would leave these — 
and cut off the rest. Later I might shorten the ones I left back, but you would 
be surprised how little difference it makes. 
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Q.—Would that tree thrive better the first or second year if there was nothing 
done? 

A.—It would not look as good but it would thrive as well; by the time it 
came into bearing it might be a little bit ahead of the others because of n:t having 
these leaves cut off. In Missouri and Nebraska, the loss of water is more a 
question of sunshine, and if I were out there I would shorten the tree back more 
than in the east where we get a good deal of mist and generally some rain fall. 

Q.—Could you do anything in pruning to apple trees about 25 or 30 years 
of age which produced fine wood growth but no fruit, in order to check that? 

A.—The more you prune the more you encourage that. 

Q.—Do you know anything about peeling the bark to stop that? 

A.—Yes; you can peel off the bark if you do it at the right time when the 
wood is growing, and throw the tree into bearing. I have seen a good deal of 
that done, and I have seen a good sized orchard killed by it. It is not as advan- 
tageous here as it would be in a drier, sunnier climate. In Missouri a man would 
find a good time when the bark would peel nicely, and he would peel it off, and 
it would commence to heal. Then there would come dry hot winds that would 
check all that growth in a few days. You would not get a new layer of bark that 
that cambium would form, and that tree would be several years getting back the 
bark, and it might be weakened or else die. The wounds are not always healed 
over, and I do not think it a good system. Perhaps Prof. Macoun has watched 
that. 

Pror. Macoun: I think it is very risky for the average man. 

Dr. CHANDLER: It would be less risky here than farther south or west. 

Q. Would it bring that tree into bearing if it was satisfactory ? 

A.—Yes, sometimes it brings it into bearing. I would never throw a young 


tree into bearing unless it was a filler that I was going to get rid of. In the case’ 


of an old tree you might practice it, but it must be done with care. I would take 
a ring of bark off not more than a quarter of an inch wide. 

(Q.—June would be the best month? 

A.—I would think June would be about the time. 

Q.—Would you advise the pruning of apple trees in the winter when the 
temperature was probably 20 or 25 below zero? 

A.—I would ask Prof. Macoun to answer that. 

Pror. Macoun: I have never seen any injury from winter pruning. We have 
pruned at Ottawa. The only chance of injury is the bark may loosen for a little 
distance back from around the wound. 

Q.—It does not heal over as quickly? 

A.—No, but it is only a temporary injury. 

Q.—Do you ever notice the limbs bleeding ? 

A.—No, we never noticed that; they might bleed for a little while. 

Dr. CuanpiER: You have never seen a case where the drying out around 
the wound was of much importance? 

Pror. Macoun: No. 

Dr. CHANnpLER: We shorten back old apple trees just before the leaves are 
off in the fall. The limbs that drop the leaves first are the weakest, and I cut 
out the weakest. We do not hesitate to prune orchards before the leaves are off 
in the fall. 

Pror. Crow: I have seen serious results from the pruning in the fall, which 
seemed to me to be due to the fact that there was a long period in the winter 
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through which to dry out. I think there is serious risk in cutting large limbs 
or limbs of about 114 inches in size. 

Dr. CHAnpitEr: I am not without fear that that might be so, but I have 
pruned very many trees at all times of the year and made large wounds, and I 
can at least say it is not important. 

Pror. Crow: I damaged some 30 or 40 apple trees very seriously by pruning 
in the fall, in November or December, for the purpose of finding out whether 
there was any injury involved. They were a very hardy variety like Duchess 
and Yellow Transparent. Several died around the wound; sometimes there was 
a strip of dead bark from a foot to a foot and a half. 

Mr. Harris: In 1903, on the 15th of November, the winter came in very 
suddenly, and I killed 125 trees about 20 years old. In the spring of 1904, I 
had Prof. Hutt come to look at my orchard, and he thought they would survive 
but not one that I pruned lived. I had nine trees that 1 trimmed about the 
1st of December that were nine years planted, and I did not take off anything 
as large as my little finger and it killed every one. 

Pror. Crow: Of course the winter of 1903-04 was a very severe one. 

Pror. Cazsar: Is there any way of making a tree that blossoms profusely 
bear fruit? 

- Dr. CHanpLeR: Can you think of some particular variety? 

Pror. Cassar: There is the Monarch plum. 

Dr. Cuanpier: I am not acquainted with that variety. Of course we have 
varieties that must have pollen from some other variety. We have found, in the 
case of the apple, the fruit is more likely to set if the spur is vigorous. Let us 
say you have a cool spring, and you have a variety that requires or does best 
with pollen from another variety; you have two apples with the same kind of 
spur, one with six set and the other with three; the one with six is more hkely 
to stay on. But if you have two apples with the same number of sets, the one 
with the vigorous spur is more likely to stay on. In the West we apply nitrate 
to make it set better, but I doubt if you have conditions in the north where nitrate 
would do the same for you. Renewal pruning may help it to set better—anything 
to invigorate this spur. The vigor of a tree sometimes is a factor. 

Q.—What about root pruning? 

A.—I would not say it may be beneficial sometimes to Spies. It checks the 
tree, but it would be only a temporary thing. 

Mr. Kypp: Would thinning have a tendency to make young trees annual 
bearers ? 

A—TI am afraid there is no difference seen with us. We thin our trees 
regularly for pruning experiments, and I am afraid thinning has nothing to do 
with annual bearing. It certainly will increase the number of fruit buds on 
budding trees, but it has nothing to do with annual bearing, and there are plenty 
of experiments to that effect. 

Mr. Buntine: Before calling on the next speaker, there is a matter I would 
like to refer to. Last year a committee from this Association, in co-operation 
with a committee from the Niagara Peninsula Association, dealt with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in connection with the National Service Girls. A circular has 
been issued from the Department of Labor with reference to this coming year’s 
operations, inquiring whether the fruit growers would require the girls again. 
In view of the fact that some 2,500 girls were placed throughout the Province 
last year, the matter is of considerable importance to this Association and to fruit 
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growers at large. A number of the committee appointed last year are here, 
but they feel somewhat reluctant to carry on any further negotiations in the 
matter without some mandate from this body. Miss Hart is on the programme to 
speak on this question to-morrow and she has requested an interview previous 
to her address with some gentlemen who would be authorized by the Association 
to take up the question with her, and I have been requested by a number of the 
gentlemen interested to bring the matter before you, in order that the Association 
may have an opportunity of saying whether they wished to appoint a committee 
to deal with this matter previous to Miss Hart’s address. I would like to ascertain 
about how many there are present who actually employed National Service Girls 
last year. From those gentlemen, the proposed committee might be formed to 
meet with Miss Hart this evening and discuss this question. 

It was ascertained that 11 delegates present had employed National Service 
Girls during the past summer. 

Mr. Buntina: Perhaps one of these gentlemen would make a resolution 
expressing approval or otherwise of the service of these girls, and a request that 
their services be continued, or otherwise. 

Mr. Farrparrn: I had a camp of National Service Girls last summer, and 
I feel that without the assistance of these girls it would have been absolutely 
impossible to get along, and from the present prospects for labor for the coming 
year, it seems to me that we are not very much better off than last year, and 
unless we have the assistance of these girls, we will find it very difficult indeed 
to harvest our fruit. 

While there may be some criticism to offer with regard to this assistance, 
at the same time I feel that on the whole the work of the girls was very satis- 
factory, and I for one would hate not to see an effort put forth on the part 
of the Department to render the same assistance this year as we have had during 
the past two seasons. I feel sure that if it is in order, a motion expressing our. 
appreciation of the assistance rendered by these National Service Girls and also 
expressing the hope that some arrangement can be made whereby we may have 
the assistance of the National Service Girls again this coming season, would be 
appreciated by the Department. 

Mr. IReELANp: I second that. | 

Mr. SuHepparD: I do not think we have the right idea of what Mr. 
Bunting wants. He suggested that a committee should be appointed among the 
gentlemen who last year employed the National Service Girls to act in conjunction 
with last year’s committee in order to meet Miss Hart and try to get together 
on what the conditions would be this year. JI believe the girls are asking’ for 
an increase in the wages, and there is some doubt in the minds of the growers 
as to whether conditions the coming season would warrant that increase. It is to 
get down to facts and figures that this committee is wanted. I would suggest 
that the mover of that resolution would name his committee. 

Mr. Harkness: We had a meeting at Vineland two weeks ago, and we came 
to the conclusion that we ought to have a committee to meet Miss Hart 
_to discuss the terms for this coming season. We do not know whether 
we are warranted in giving an increase in wages, and especially the nine hour day. 
In our fruit growing districts where we have to handle our fruit quickly and get it 
away to the market, I do not think we could get along with the nine hour day. 


I would be pleased to second the motion that a committee be appointed to meet 
with Miss Hart. 
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Mr. Buntine: I was intending to follow up Mr. Fairbairn’s resolution with 
a resolution somewhat on the lines that Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Harkness have 
referred to. But I think the proper procedure is to get an expression of opinion 
from those who had utilized: the girls last year, and Mr. Fairbairn’s resolution 
is quite in order, so that this committee that may be appointed to meet Miss 
Hart has some basis upon which to treat with her and can discuss the whole 
situation with her and her colleagues, and bring in to-morrow afternoon some 
proposition or resolution in regard to the matter. 

I would ask that the committee appointed last year be re-appointed with 
power to add to their numbers of those gentlemen who are directly interested 
in the employment of the girls. 

The original resolution carried. 

Mr. Buntine: The committee of last ‘year was: T. H. P. Carpenter, F. A. 
Sheppard, David Allen, W. F. W. Fisher, W. Gayman, S. H. Rittenhouse, EH. F. 
Palmer, and myself. 

Mr. Davin ALLEN: I would suggest that the men who employed these girls 
last year be asked to stand again, and that their names be added to this com- 
mittee, in order to get the benefit of their experience. 

Mr. Fremina: Would not it be better for Mr. Bunting to ask all those 
interested in this matter to meet with the representatives of the Labor Bureau 
at a certain time and place? | : 

Mr. Buntinc: The committee, whoever they may be, will meet Miss Hart 
at seven o’clock, And I would ask that this committee meet immediately at the 
close of this session in order to discuss this matter previous to meeting the ladies. 

Mr. ALLEN: I still maintain that we ought to get our committee into con- 
crete shape, and that all those who employed the girls last year be added to 
this committee. 

Mr. C. R. Terry: I take much pleasure in seconding that. Carried. 
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WINTER INJURY AMONG FRUIT. TREES. 
J. A. Neruson, DeparTmenT or Horticutture, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


Winter injury to fruit trees is not an unusual occurrence in Ontario and 
other countries having low winter temperatures. Fortunately for fruit growers 
the losses due to low temperatures are usually not heavy. The winter of 1917-18, 
however, proved an exception and great losses to our fruit plantations occurred in 
every part of Ontario. It is quite safe to say that thousands of trees were killed 
outright and hundreds of thousands were damaged more or less. .Uhe full 
extent will not be known until after next summer as many which were not killed 
outright last winter will likely die before the close of the next season. Nearly 
all kinds of fruit trees were injured, the extent of the injury varying with the 
locality, the kinds and varieties grown. From Toronto eastward to Belleville 
the loss was heavy—in some cases as many as 50 per cent. of the trees in some 
apple orchards being killed. In other cases the loss was lighter. As a general 
statement one could say that the loss in apple orchards in this section averaged 
to 20 per cent. From Toronto westward and southward, the damage in apple 
orchards was not so heavy as in the east, but nevertheless it was heavy enough 
to cause appreciable loss to growers. In the warmer parts of the Province the 
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chief loss to apples occurred in young orchards which had been cultivated late 
in the season. In the northern apple sections, e.g., Simcoe County, considerable 
loss was experienced, excepting in orchards which were very well protected. 

European and Japanese plum trees were quite badly killed in the Ottawa 
district. The American varieties, however, came through in good condition. In 
the Niagara district plums were not badly damaged, although in other sections 
some loss occurred. 

The crop of sweet cherries was light in 1918 and this may have been due 
to the killing of fruit buds. Sour cherries were also damaged more or less; the 
degree depending upon the latitude. In the colder sections of the Province sour 
cherries were killed outright. At Craighurst, in Simcoe County, Mr. Caston 
reports that even the hardier Russian varieties were killed. In the warmer section 
less injury was noticed. As with sweet cherries the crop was light, the reason 
for which has been previously noted. 

Peach trees in the Niagara district and other peach growing sections were 
more or less injured. In some sections the loss was quite heavy in young peach 
orchards—one grower in Essex County losing twenty acres of young trees. 
In the peach growing area of Lambton the damage was quite heavy, many trees 
being killed outright and the remainder were badly killed back. 

Pears where grown were injured considerably in the colder sections, and 
even in the pear growing districts some damage occurred, especially on varieties 
which had been top worked on Keiffer stocks. 


Forms or WINTER INJURY. 


Nearly all the forms of winter injury noted by those who have studied this 
question, were seen by the writer during the past summer. These vary in degree 
from complete killing of the tree to bud killing and include root killing, collar 
rot, bark splitting, sunscald, black-heart, killing of bark on the trunk, crotch 
injury, killing of bark on large and small limbs, killing of fruit spurs, killing 
of fruit buds, and killing back of terminal growth. 

Roor Kit~ine.—The roots of young fruit trees are sometimes killed in 
winter, while the trunk and branches are uninjured. Trees injured in this 
manner usually come out in leaf in the spring, but in a short time the leaves 
wither and die. If the roots are examined the bark will be found to be dead 
and brown. Root killing is caused by deep freezing and is induced by the follow- 
ing factors: Tender root stocks used in propagation, absence of snow or other 
protective coverings, exposure to strong cold winds, late fall plowing and poor 
soil drainage. This form of winter killing is generally worse on hght sandy 
or gravelly soil, especially on ridges of the same soil types. Professor Macoun 
ctates that very little root killing has occurred at the Central Experimental Farm 
since the roots of the Siberian crab have been used as stocks for erafting. 

COLLAR oR Crown Ror.—Collar or crown rot is so called because the bark near 
the collar or crown appears to be dead and brown. The injury may be found 
on a small area of bark or it may extend all the way round the tree and for 
some distance above the ground. Certain varieties of apples such as the King, 
Ontario, Pewaukee, Duchess, Gravenstein, are susceptible to this form of injury. 
Cherry and peach trees are also occasionally affected by this form of winter killing. 

Bark Sprirrinc.—Bark splitting may be noticed on sweet cherry trees and 
_ on some varieties of apples. The bark is often split vertically from the ground 
up for several inches; in some cases almost up to the limbs. One or several splits 
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may occur and in extreme cases the bark will split away from the trunk laterally 
as well as vertically. A few trees were seen on which the bark could be pulled 
entirely away from the trunk by taking hold of one of the exposed edges. In 
apples the Stark and Ontario are quite susceptible to this form of injury. 

Croton INsury.—Trees affected with crotch injury showed an area of dead 
bark in the crotch. This might be confined to the crotch or it might extend 
clear around the base of the limbs and in some cases, also the trunk just below 
the crotch. Several trees were observed on which the dead area of bark extended 
down the trunk in a long V shape or in an irregular form. The varieties most 
affected were Young Northern Spy, Cranberry Pippin, Baldwin, Gravenstein and 
Scarlet Pippin. 

Kintina oF BARK on TRUNK.—On many trees the bark on the trunk was 
found to be dead and discolored. The dead area might be confined to large 
patches or as was frequently noticed nearly all the bark on the trunk above the 
snow line was dead. 

BLACK-HEART.—This is common trouble on young Baldwin trees in many parts 
of Ontario and is especially prevalent on trees growing in areas exposed to 
cold winds. One grower in Norfolk has lost several hundred Baldwins from 
Black-heart. Black-heart may sometimes appear in the nursery but will also attack 
older and larger trees. It is generally worse in trees exposed to strong cold winds. 
'The injury is thought to be due to freezing of the sap-wood, this causing a 
dark discoloration; hence the name of black-heart. The cambium layer, however, 
is not injured and continues to form new layers of sap-wood. In course of time, 
if the injury is repeated, the injured sap-wood may decay and this often weakens 
the trunk or branches to such an extent that they break down or die. 

KILLine or BARK on BrancuEs.—The bark on the larger branches was often 
seen to be affected very much the same as that on the trunks. 

KiLtinc or Fruir Spurs.—The fruit spurs on many apple and some pear 
trees in the colder sections were frequently killed back to the branch on which 
they were borne. Some pear trees were observed where the fruit spurs were 
killed as described and from near the base of the spur strong vigorous shoots had 
started to grow, when seen in June. 

Kitiine or Fruir Bups.—This form of injury is not uncommon, especially 
on peaches and cherries. The buds are killed by extreme cold or through starting 
into growth in mild weather and being subsequently frozen in cold snaps. 

Kiting Back.—The terminal growths on young and old trees are occasion- 
ally killed by severe freezing. Injury of this kind is generally confined to the 
previous season’s growth but during the past winter it often extended into the 
older wood. Peaches and some varieties of apple trees are quite susceptible 
to this form of injury. 


Factors WuHicu PRE-pDisposz Fruir TREES To WINTER INJURY. 


The question may properly be asked, what are the factors which pre-dispose 
our tree fruits to damage by low temperatures. As is well known the primary 
cause of winter killing is a very low temperature but along with this there are 
several factors which may directly or indirectly increase the degree of injury. 
These are given herewith. 

1. Cop RESISTANCE OF VARIETIES.—It is a well known fact that there is a 
great difference in the hardiness of varieties, when grown in the same soil and 
under the same conditions. The past winter has shown more clearly than ever 
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before, that certain varieties are more resistant than others. In Ontario the 
hardiest varieties are mostly those which originated in Russia, Canada or the 
Northern States. The unfortunate thing in connection with those of Russian 
origin, is that while they are very hardy there are réally no first-class apples 
amongst them. The good varieties of Canadian origin, while hardy enough for 
most winters, are not sufficiently hardy to stand exceptional winters such as 
the past one. 

*. Exposure To StrRone Corp Winps.—Trees growing on the sites exposed 
to strong cold winds were invariably injured to a greater extent than those growing 
in well protected areas. Examples of this were seen in Norfolk, Prince Edward 
and in York Counties. 

3. Late CULTIVATION.—Orchards which were cultivated late in the season were 
generally more severely injured than other orchards in the same localities where 
cultivation was discontinued early or where but very little cultivation was given. 
Late cultivation causes the trees to grow late in the season. In such cases the 
wood does not ripen properly and hence may be injured by very cold weather. 
Killing back and bark splitting may be induced by late cultivation. I do not 
wish to depreciate the value of orchard cultivation by any means, as I think 
that judicious cultivation will produce good results, but I do think, however, 
a mistake has been made by cultivating too late in the season. Plowing the 
soil away from the base of the trees late in the fall is not advisable as it may 
pre-dispose the trees to collar rot. If fall plowing is done do not plow the soil 
away, close up to the trees. If the orchard is plowed in the fall, plow so that the 
soil is thrown toward the trees not away from them. 

4. Poor Sort Drarnace.—Trees on poorly drained soils were invariably in- 
jured more than those on well drained soils. This fact was noticeable in all 
Sections but especially so in the peach growing areas. 

5. Lack or Som Ferrinrry.—Bearing -trees growing on soils deficient in 
fertility were more severely injured than those growing on moderately fertile 
soils. Of course it is possible to make some soils too rich, especially in nitrogen, 
but this seldom occurs.. My own observations and the observations of others who 
have studied winter injury Justify me in stating that many of our bearing fruit trees 
are pre-disposed to winter killing by lack of food. 

6. Heavy PRopuction or Frurr Durtne Preceping SEASON.—Trees which 
bore a heavy crop of fruit in 191% were more severely damaged than trees of 
the same variety or of the same hardiness which bore a light crop or no fruit 
during 1917. In Prince Edward County the writer saw what appeared to be an 
example of the relationship of heavy fruiting to winter injury. A Pewaukee 
tree had the unusual habit of producing a crop of fruit on a central leader 
branch in one year and the next year the lower lateral branches bore fruit. On 
this tree the central leader limb bore no fruit in 1917 and in consequence thereof 
appeared to be quite healthy while the lower lateral branches which bore a heavy 
crop in 1917 were nearly all dead. In Northumberland County a Northern Spy 
orchard, which bore a heavy crop of fruit in 191%, was badly injured during the 
last winter, while another Northern Spy orchard nearby on practically the same 
kind of soil escaped almost uninjured, due largely to the fact that but little fruit 
was produced in 1917. Prof. Macoun of the Central Experimental Farm, gives 
some interesting data on this question. Accurate records kept annually for twenty 
years show that the heavy bearing trees are much more susceptible to winter 
killing than those which produce a light yield or no fruit at all. 
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7. INsEcT PEsts AND PLANT DisEAsEes.—Insect pests and plant diseases which 
attack the foliage of fruit trees often weaken the trees considerably by interfering 
with the growth processes, which are necessary for the proper maturity of wood 
and thus pre-dispose the trees to winter injury. 


How Can WeE PREVENT A RECURRENCE OF THESE LOSSEs. 


1, Puant BreepING.—Fruit growers everywhere are asking the question— 
What can we do to prevent a recurrence of the losses of the past winter? This 
problem is not easy to solve as we have no reasonable assurance that similar 
climatic conditions may not return and cause further losses. Until we can pro- 
duce by plant breeding and selection, good varieties that are hardier than any 
we now have, we cannot hope to escape some loss by winter killing. This work 
is of necessity very slow and cannot be undertaken with the hope of immediate 
returns by the fruit grower. Work of this nature is under way at our Provincial 
Experimental Stations, but in view of the losses which have been sustained during 
the past-ten years and especially during the past winter it should be carried 
on much more extensively than heretofore. The interest on the capital value 
of the fruit trees destroyed in Canada during last winter would adequately 
finance an undertaking of this kind. It is quite true that the present generation 
of fruit growers would not derive much benefit from this work, but we should 
not forget that we are now reaping the benefit of the labor of horticulturists 
who have gone before and if we are to do for others as we have been done by, we 
should continue this excellent work and do something for those who come after us. 

2. Goop CULTURAL PRAcTICES.—The other preventative measures which might 
be employed to advantage are only those which are considered to be the best: 
cultural practices. The value of these cultural practices and the principles to be 
observed in the selection of sites for orchards have been more clearly emphasized 
by what occurred last winter. 

In regard to cultural practices, I would oe that orchard cultivation be 
started as early in the spring as the soil can be easily worked. The time when 
cultivation should be discontinued will depend upon such factors as latitude, soil 
and climatic conditions.. As a general statement, I would say that cultivation 
should be discontinued earlier than is the usual custom except in dry seasons and 
on lighter soils. In such cases it would be wise to cultivate later than on heavier 
soils or in seasons when rainfall was abundant. For apple orchards the range 
of dates for stopping cultivation would vary from early June for the north to 
July 1st in the southern sections. Peach orchards, of course, should be cultivated 
somewhat later than apple orchards, up to Annan Ist in most cases. 

3. USE oF Cover Crops.—Cover crops exert a beneficial influence in check- 


ing late growth, help to ripen the wood, hold the snow, and may prevent deep 
freezing on light soils. 


4, Jupiclous Us or MANURES AND FERTILIZERS.—Bearing orchards should 
be supplied with plant food in sufficient quantities to keep the trees in good 
thrifty condition but care must be exercised, however, to prevent forcing the 
growth of trees, as this would pre-dispose the trees to several forms of winter 
killing. 

5. Soi Dratnace.—The drainage for soils intended for fruit growing is of the 
greatest importance as a means of preventing winter killing. Soils which are 
not naturally well drained should be thoroughly under drained. This will pay 
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handsomely as trees growing on well drained soil will invariably give much 
better results than those on the poorly drained soils. 

6. THINNING oF FrurT.—In seasons when labor can be obtained at a moderate 
price it will pay to thin the fruit on heavily laden trees. As previously mentioned 
heavy bearing is a big factor in pre-disposing trees to winter killing and it 
would seem that for this reason alone the practice would be profitable. 

”. THorouagH Sprayrne to ConrTront INSECTS AND DIsEAsES.—Professor 
Caesar and others have repeatedly pointed out the benefit to be derived from 
thorough spraying as a means of controlling plant diseases and insect pests. 
The experience of the past winter has shown very clearly that thorough spraying 
is of definite value in preventing winter killing by destroying insects and diseases 
which by their attacks weaken the trees and thus pre-dispose them to winter 
killing. | | 
8. Provision or SHELTER AGAINST Strong CoLtp Winpds.—A good wind 
break, properly located, will undoubtedly lessen the amount of winter killing. 
This applies especially to the colder sections of the Province but would apply 
equally well to any section where the orchard was exposed to high cold winds 
or was located on exposed sandy or gravelly ridges. In some of the warmer 
areas of the Province where natural conditions are most favorable or where land is 
very expensive it may not be necessary or profitable to plant wind breaks but ‘her 
are many other places where wind breaks would doubtless be worth while. Wind 
breaks should not be located too close to the trees as they might cause a dead air 
space in their immediate vicinity and thus cause the development of fungus 
diseases, such as apple scab and sooty blotch. If set back some distance, say 
from 150 to 200 feet or more the protection afforded would be quite effective and 
trouble from diseases would be obviated. 

9. Proppr Crorcre or Srre.—A site for an orchard should have air drainage 
as well as soil drainage. An ideal site is one on a gentle slope (preferably to the 
north or north-east) where the cold air can flow down to the lower areas. One 
should not locate an orchard in a hollow where cold air settles as such a site 
will favor injury to the trees in winter and to the blossoms during cold spells 
in the spring. 

10. Harprness oF VARIETIES.—With the exception of most of the crab apples 
and the American plums, very few kinds of fruit or varieties have proven absolutely 
hardy. At Ottawa some of the hardiest Russian sorts were injured. There is, 
however, a marked difference in the cold resistance of varieties. I am giving 
herewith a list of varieties which have proved somewhat cold resistant and also 
list of varieties which have been rather seriously injured: 


VARIETIES LEAST AFFECTED. * Varieties Most AFFECTED. 
1— Hibernal. 1—Baldwin. 
Duchess. 2—Ontario. 
2 Patten Greening. 2—¥ing 
Dudley. 4—-Cranberry Pippin. 
MeIntosh. . 5—Waener. 
{yeuow Transparent. 6—Spitzenburg. 
aa Wolf River. 7—Gravenstein. 
Wealthy. &8—Hubbardston. 
|e 9—Stark. 
McMahon White. 10—Pewaukee. 
Snow. 11—Ben Davis. 
4—< Alexander. 12—Bottle Greening. 
Baxter, Golden Russet. 13—R. I. Greening. 


Bie) puede Pippin. 
Spy. 
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Dr. CHANDLER: Mr. Chairman, I do not know that there is much I can 

add to what Prof. Neilson has said. Our own experience has been somewhat 
similar; we have these injuries he mentioned. A thing I had not thought about 
or never had observed before was the marked effect that the heavy crop of 1917 
had on the hardiness of the tree. Of course we had many trees killed that had 
not a heavy crop in 1917;.it was not the only determining factor, but it had a 
marked influence. With us our most important variety is the Baldwin, and it 
was our tenderest variety, but it was the off-year with the Baldwin, otherwise 
you can imagine what we would have lost. We found the Hubbardston killed 
when they bore heavily in 191%, and in colder parts they were not killed so 
badly when the crop was lighter. We found anything that reduced the foliage, 
reduced the hardiness. Excessive pruning we found made the tree more tender. 
It seems the milk comes back from the foliage to ripen the wood, and that seems 
in line with this heavy crop. We know there is less sugar and starch in the 
wood when the tree is bearing heavily, and it seems that what would go down 
to ripen the wood normally, would go into the fruit. I saw one interesting 
example in Massachusetts where a man had fertilized his orchard rather heavily 
and instead of having a harmful effect, it seemed to benefit that orchard, and 
in spite of bearing a heavy crop in 191%, it suffered the least injury. Of course 
it had a very vigorous healthy foliage, and perhaps that had something to do 
with it. 
Our worst injury was to the sap wood. We had the bark injury, and when 
we get that we dislike it more than the sap wood, because you can detect the 
killing of the sap wood. Where the bark was not killed there has been a tendency 
for the trees to send out sprouts. Where only the sap wood has been killed, I 
should expect the trees to look poor. I advised our growers not to cut away 
part of a tree until we had another year. Then you can decide how much 
cutting you want to do. I do not know that that would be wise advice for you 
up here. With nearly all of our trees we found an improvement in the new 
growth starting during the middle of summer when we got this new layer of 
sap wood. 

Our experience was in line with Mr. Neilson in the case of young trees. 
Whatever encourages the growth on young trees reduces ‘their hardiness. 

I do not like to give advice, but I do feel that we cannot let this one season 
determine our future methods. I do not believe we will live to see another set 
of conditions ¢ike that again, where you have the shortest summer to ripen our 
wood, and then as cold a winter as we had. 

Q.—About when do you stop your cultivation, generally? 

A.—I am coming to believe the advice Mr. Neilson gave is good for us— 
to stop it earlier than before. I am sure there are cases where it will increase 
the hardiness, particularly in good soil, so a good early cultivation that starts 
the trees off with good vigor in the spring, and to cease it early, I believe, although 
we do not have evidence to answer the question with certainty, brings the best 
results. 

Q.—There are a number of peach growers here, and our peaches suffered 
quite severely last year. I suppose there was a loss of 20 per cent. killed and 
25 per cent. of the others are more or less injured; what do you think of the 
prospects of those more or less injured? 

A.—Again, I do not know what your market conditions are. Any sort of 
peach tree ought to be worth money since so many have been nearly ruined, so 
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I should try to save the tree that looks pretty bad. We have lost enough peach 
trees to make it almost certain that the prices will be good for peaches, so a tree 
that will bear half a crop is worth saving. Those branches that are not inclined 
to stand under heavy bearing, I should be inclined to prune them back just a 
little farther, provided I could leave healthy twigs. I have seen peach trees, 
wherever they have put on new sap wood, live for a number of years and do 
pretty well. 

Pror. CarsaR: Our winter was not so much killing sap wood but killing 
in the bark, particularly in the crotch. 

Dr. CHANDLER: I consider that a worse injury than in the sap wood. You 
will have to encourage the growers to carry a stiff upper lip. I advised our 
fellows to cut that out fairly early so as to avoid rot fungus in there. After my 
summer’s observation I felt it was not rot. There were many trees that seemed 
to be dead on which the cambium was not dead, and they made new bark and 
new sap wood. We had a lot of cases where the bark was killed but the cambium 
underneath was not. Where the bark was killed, I am inclined to think if we 
get that out of the way and get paint in there, it will help. 

Q.—Would you put coal tar on? 

A.—Yes, gas tar. 

Mr. Neitson: In some cases you could take the bark and peel it right away 
from the tree; the bark was completely expanded all the way around the tree. .- 

A Memper: There were one or two well marked cases that came under my 
notice in St. Catharines in cherry trees where the bark pulled right off, leaving 
a gap, but the cambium kept on growing and the trees are pretty good still. I 
the trunk is painted I see no reason why the tree would not live for many years. 

Mr. Farrparrn: Has not coal tar a tendency to pull the bark away? ; 

Dr. CHANDLER: You mean painting it on the outside of the bark? I was 
thinking of putting it just inside to-heal the wound. I could not say whether 
it would enlarge the wound at all. I should think it would prevent the heart 
rot fungus getting in. | 

Q.—What would you think of plowing up a peach orchard in the fall, but 
not plowing away from the tree? 

A.—There would be the question of root freezing there. Wherever you plow, 
you increase the depth of the freezing a little. 

Pror. Macoun: I think my observation is the opposite. 

Dr. CHANDLER: In New York State we would not hesitate to* plow our clay 
soils in the fall, but of course we would not turn the ground away from the 
tree and leave the roots exposed. The roots will not stand much freezing. 


GRAPE GROWING FOR FACTORY PURPOSES. 
D. E. SKINNER, WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, WESTFIELD, N.Y. 


In the first place I wish to say that this has been an intellectual feast for 
me. While my hobby is grapes, I almost feel lke going home and sending in 
an order for some trees. It seems queer to me that any person who is interested 
in fruit culture could listen to the talks at this convention and not enthuse over 
it. It has been my privilege.to attend the New York State Annual Fruit Growers’ 
Convention held at Rochester, N.Y., at different times. I enjoyed the exhibits, 
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for they were beautiful, table after table with plates, barrels and half barrels all 
rubbed and shone to the brilliancy of a looking glass. I did not try to shave 
from them, but I assure you they made my mouth water, I also enjoyed the 
learned talks from the professional men. As I said before the exhibits were 
beautiful, wonderful, but I understand that they have got to enlarge on their 
decorative imaginations if they expect to get anything on the Canadians as I 
have been informed that you have exhibits that are hard to beat. 

While our section is mostly grapes in the fruit line, sections each side of 
us are given to tree fruits, I do not know the reason unless our section is more 
adapted to grape culture, their country being more inland and away from the 
influence of a large body of water which we deem of much importance to the 
growing of grapes. On the south we have what is called the Chautaqua Hills 
which are 800 feet above old Lake Erie, with a gentle slope to the lake of about 
from five to eight miles, starting first with a clay and shale soil, then on the 
flat we have a gravel and on the lake section we get a sandy loam, and grapes 
are successfully raised on any of these soils that are under the influence of old 
Lake Erie. The old settlers had orchards. JI remember well of one man having 
25 acres of apples which was considered big. ‘There are few old original trees 
in our section that have responded to a strenuous treatment and are doing well, but 
the most of them are gone, for a lack of proper treatment and in most instances 
vineyards have taken their place. JI cannot remember that there ever was a 
spraying machine in those orchards, neither was there saw or. shears. 

If my memory serves me right, about sixty-five years ago a man by the 
name of Hlisha Fay started in a small way to raise grapes in the Town of 
Portland, N.Y., Catabawa and Isabellas being the leaders; but as these varieties 
were late and as they sometimes failed to ripen the Concord grape was settled 
upon as the one best adapted to our section. It was not until fifteen years later 
that anyone thought of raising grapes as a standard crop. J remember well the 
excitement in our country over the setting out of the big vineyards of 36 acres by a 
company of three men, and we all thought the business surely was overdone. A 
year ago that vineyard was run by one man and 400 acres besides, and the business 
has developed from that 36 acres to around 40,000 acres and from one car to 
thousands—one year 8,000 cars. From over a hundred varieties the standards 
are Moore’s Early, for early, followed by Worden’s, then the Concord which 
is the universal market and juice grape. 


However, this is only history, and it is not what I came here to talk about, 
but before I close on the historical part I wish to say that I run a grape farm 
one-half mile from the places mentioned, and in my boyhood days I have hooked 
grapes from these vineyards spoken of. J grew to manhood there, and instead 
of quoting to you from books I am relying entirely upon memory and experiences. 
A little later I imagined at least that I had developed intg a full fledged grape 
grower, being young and enthusiastic I did considerable experimenting with 
fertilizers, cover crops, spraying, etc. I went through the trying panic times 
of four years commencing 1896 when the average price was from 61% to 8 cents 
for an 8-pound basket, and from $7 to $10 per ton for a bulk. Owing to large 
crops we saw low prices and hard, times. I have a statement showing a couple 
of tons delivered at $7 per ton, then was the time we thought the grape business 
was overdone. But little did we know that down in Vineland, N.J., a certain 
doctor who had a son Charles, was experimenting on unfermented grape juice. 
Their first large output being 12 quarts of real unfermented grape juice. This 
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was 50 years ago, and I had the privilege of attending the 50th anniversary held 
in Westfield a short time ago. In 1897 the industry was brought to Westfield, 
N.Y., and has since been known as the Welch Grape Juice Co., and since that 
time prices for grapes have been more interesting, and in place of discouragement 
and loss we have received encouragement and some profit. 

To-day the son Charles spoken of is President of the Welch Grape Juice Co., 
is vigorous, full. of enthusiasm, ready for business or play, congenial, in short a 
thoroughly good fellow, knows every one of his many employees by Bill, Tom 
and Mary, and he presides as over a large family, chastising one minute and loving 
the next. The large office force is made up from the town boys and girls as far 
as possible and if you will pardon me, I wish to say that I consider those boys 
and girls the cream of the town. Four sons, Edgar, Paul, John and William, 
assume large responsibilities and relieve the father, better known as. Doctor, of 
as many duties as possible. John, by the way, is in France. As an illustration 
of what the Welch Grape Juice has done for the grape industry, 22 years ago 
they handled 300 tons and since that time they have handled as high as 16,000 
tons and have developed from one factory to four, one being in your beautiful 
fruit section of St. Catharines. 

I could talk all day on the Welch proposition, but time will not permit, but 
as a grower the very best thing I could wish for you, is that you could have a 
Welch factory where you could reach it by team or by cars. I might mention that 
almost every town of any size in our country has an-unfermented juice’ plant, 
DuBell at Silver Creek, N.Y., Red Wing at Fredonia, N.Y. The Paul Delany 


and Naboth at Brocton. The Welch Grape Juice Co., and Armour Co., at West- - 


field, the Randall Co. at Ripley, and the Welch Grape Juice Co., at North East, Pa. 

I presume there are many professors in this room that have forgotten more 
than I ever knew about grape culture, and I thoroughly enjoy listening to them, 
but whether they would touch on the minute details that are of vital importance 
to the setting of a vineyard for the first time or not, I do not know. What I 
give you is from 30 years’ experience, and I am going to talk to the man who 
is contemplating setting a vineyard for factory purposes and does not know the 
first thing about it. Perhaps it may interest some of the practical grape growers 
to hear just how we do it over in the States, even if told in a simple way by 
one who has practised the very thing he is preaching. 

Ist. We have on exhibit the cutting, rows 18 inches apart and two inches 
in the row. / 

end. The one year perfect No. 1 root, also prepared for planting with roots 
divided going each way in furrow. 

3rd. The cull root which is prepared for re-planting, this is where we get 
the 2 year old root. Have seen a growth of 6 feet of roots from culls trimmed 
back to a stub. 

4th. ‘The second year from planting tied to first wire, this is to enable you 
to more thoroughly cultivate rubbing off all buds but two below the wire. 

oth. The third year, this is the first year of bearing, and we generally 
figure on getting paid back a portion of our expenses up to date. ' 

6th. The fourth year from setting showing the vine forming. 

7th. The fifth year from setting with vine trimmed to the horizontal arm 
system. It would not be out of place to call it the Chautaqua system as it is 
universally used and called in New York State. 
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8th. We have the renewal system or fan, beneficial on heaving soil as it will 
not pull the roots when the posts -heaved. 

9th. We have the Kniffin. I see several grape growers in the St. Catharines 
district who are using this system, and while their rows are ten to twelve feet 
apart and the vines nine and ten feet in the row they bear extremely well, giving 
from 24 to 5 tons per acre. 

10th. We have the Umbrella system. While I have never used this system, 
I rather favor it for the reason that I believe they will not come down as bad 
as our way, which is the reverse from the horizontal or Chautaqua system. 

Never clip a top when it bleeds. 

Would advise cover crops sown the 20th of August, good results have reat 
obtained with fertilizers as follows: 300 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda—give two applications with soda, the acids can be put 
on earlier at any time. 

SPRAYING.—Bordeaux mixture 5-5-50 for fungus and mildew, for poison add 
arsenate of lead, 5-5-50, sometimes we add molasses for insects. 

HANDLING oF FRUIT For Factortes.—About all there is to that is to use good 
common sense. If you went out into your vineyard after a cluster of grapes to 
add to a pitcher of lemonade it is unnecessary to say that you would pass by 
the red immatured or muddy cluster. This covers our inspection. We do not 
intend to be arbitrary to the extreme; all we ask ts a good fair and square deal. 

Q—Do you use tractors? 

A.—No, just a horse plow. Our rows are eight feet apart, and we use three 
plows, which just about take that eight feet going down and back, and after 
we plow our grapes, then we have a horse hoe, which we call the Anderson hoe. 
It is really a very handy thing; it is very strongly made, and I will guarantee 
you can dig out a bunch of ahurt weeds or briars or anything; or you can dig a 
ditch with it if necessary. It has an adjustment on the handle so that you can 
use the blade up or down as you are going right along. If you come to a hard 
place where you want to do business, you can tilt your blade and your horses 
know they have something behind them, and it just rolls the furrows out. Then 
you can throw your blade around and throw the furrow around when you come 
to a torn up vine. 

Here is a picture of a two-horse cultivator; it is a home-made affair, although 
they are manufacturing them over on our side now, and they cost $16 a piece here. 
I never use the casters; I feel in my vineyard I want to do business, and not 
have one side of the cultivator out of the ground half the time. I would rather 
have a thistle cutter on there. You can make them yourself; they are about 
six or seven feet long. You can take the disc off your Morgan hoe and use 
it on the cultivator. 

Mr. Kypp: How many buds do you leave on each cutting? 

Mr. SKINNER: We generally leave three. 

Q.—Some varieties have buds farther apart? 

A.—These thrifty little fellows are my choice, because a cane that is as large 
as. your little finger and with buds as far as that (indicating) is what we call 
a bull cane. 

Q.—How do you store them? 

A.—Regular root cellar.. Keep them just a little moist and be careful not to 
let them heat, but where they won’t freeze. 
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Q.—How much above these high roots would you put the soil in planting? 

A.—Right up to there (indicating). The universal way of plowing for 
grapes is to strike a back furrow right to a line. Every eight feet stick your 
stakes in and go down; the next time come back and make a back furrow, and 
then set your stakes over. Make a business of marking it off. | 


Q.—Which will produce the heaviest crop of nk, the Chautaqua system — 


or the renewal system. 

A.—I do not know that there is so very much difference. Of course we 
use the renewal system more where your ground is apt to heave, and these are 
not trained around the wire at all. 

A Member: I have a vineyard trained on the Chautaqua system and another 
on the renewal system, and I find the renewal system yields me the heaviest 
crop of fruit. 

Mr. SKINNER: You get it by cutting this stuff down? 

A MEMBER; Yes. 

Mr. Patrerson: Do you think there is anything in the French idea that 
the nearer you go to the ground the finer the bunches? . 

Mr. SxinnerR: I think that would be feasible, but I think if we have the 
grapes up high, they would get a better circulation of air, and it would eliminate 
to a certain extent loss by mildew. 

().—How long do you use the arms before you renew in that renewal system? 

A.—We renew every year. 

(.—Suppose you cannot renew one of these arms, what do you do? 

A—I would ‘cut it off. 

Q.—And leave three instead of four? 

A.—Yes, and if I could not get three, I would cut them off to two, and if 
I could not get two’I would cut to one, and if I could not get one, I would 
run it to the first wire and rest a year. 

ProF. CAESAR: How many buds do you leave to each of these vines? 

A.—I could not say as to that; there are hardly any two vines that have the 
same amount of buds, but I should think from 30.to 35 or 40—about eight 
buds between the wires I should think. 

Q.—This old wire would have to be renewed every year? 

A.—No. I have seen a bunch of wires on as thick as my two fingers; it 
will rust off in a few years. 

Q.—You only put one wire to the cane? 

A.—Yes. 2 

(.—When we tie with string we have to tie every wire twice, down here 
and up here? 

A.—You do not want to tie the lower one with a wire unless you tie 


mighty loose, where you want to receive any real benefit beyond the wire. It. 


stops the waving back and forth and is apt to knock the vine down. One girl 
over in our country will tie as many with wire in a day as five or six would 
with string. We use string where it is necessary; we cut the rope into lengths 
and we put that around, below the weeds, where it is really necessary, but we have 
so many grapes that we do not take a lot of time and pains to look after little 
details as one would with only a few in a garden. 

Q.—What does that wire cost a pound? 

A.—I think we used to get it as low as 6 or % cents, but I believe it is 10 
or 12 cents now. It comes in 50 pound boxes, machine cut on purpose for us— 
cut 6144 to 7 inches. 
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Q.—How much does it cost to wire the vineyard per acre? 

A.—I think it takes anywhere from 5 to 7 pounds of wire. 

Q.—Do you take the brush out before you tie or after? 

A.—Take the brush out first. We are trimming now, and then we pull our 
brush and cut it out, and then we come along with a three gang-plow. We do not 
try to level it up because it does not get hard over there anyway. When we get over 
our acreage we turn around and do our garden work or any other kind of work. 
Then we come back and plow away from the vine, and then we take the Anderson 
horse hoe or the Buck-eye horse hoe or whatever we have for a. horse hoe, and 
go through with that, and then if we have any hand hoeing to do, we go ahead 
with that work. If there are any suckers, you want to chop them out. After we 
get it cleaned off, we turn around and flop the earth back again. Generally 
we go through with a one-horse plow or the Anderson horse hoe and turn the 
furrow up. We see that the foul stuff is kept down, and we keep the land 
mulched, but there is nothing that will mulch the vineyard like a plow. 

(.—How deep do you go, four or five inches? 

A.—Not very deep, not over two and a half or three inches. . 

Q.—Two horses would turn a three-furrow plow? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you cultivate to the full depth of your plow? 

A.—Very nearly. You have got to be very careful with the cultivators or 
you will be into the roots. Some people say it does not matter to cut into the 
roots, but I do my own root pruning. About the 20th of August, I sow my 
cover crops, and then I cultivate that in; that answers for the last cultivation, 
and I follow that with just a common smoother which smooths out all these 
cultivator tracks. If your land is at all inclined to wash, the water will follow 
the cultivator track and make a rut. 

Q.—What fertilizers do you use? 

A.—KEverything, about the same as you do over here. They used to use what 
they call Universal Ammoniated Bone, but of course we cannot get any potash 
now, so they are using most anything they can get, but principally, if they can 
get it, acid phosphate and nitrate of soda. 

Q.—Do you use barnyard manure? 

A.—Oh, yes, all we can get, and all we can borrow and have the money 
to buy, but our Experimental Stations recommend acid phosphate and_ nitrate 
of soda. The Government has helped us to get it. They charge us $75 or $80 
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Q.—If you can grow oats do you need nitrate of soda? 

A.—I need something to produce vines, so I would be glad to use nitrate of 
soda or anything to help those vines recuperate. You must keep the nitrates in 
the soil. There are a good many farmers that are using oats in preference to 
anything else. : 

Q.—For the least amount of bleeding and so on when do you claim is the 
ideal time for pruning? ; 

A.—Some seasons are earlier than others. When I cut off the top and they 
do not bleed, I am ready for it, and if they bleed I let them alone. 

Q.—They do not bleed only just before the growth starts? 

A.—Yes, they will bleed when the growth gets away out there. 

Q.—But not until just before the time it starts? 

A.—I do not remember about that. 
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Q.—Not before April? 

A.—Yes, I think they will bleed when we come to the first warm day and 
the sap starts. 

Q.—Is there serious injury in bleeding? 

A.—I never knew that there was. We never have figured that it ever made 
a bit of difference. 

Q.—Do you believe in fall plowing? 

A.—We do not do any work from the 20th of August except to get our 
cover crop in there. The ground is good and firm by winter time, and I think it 
will go through the winter in better shape than if you plowed in the fall and 
turned up that loose soil so that it would freeze and then thaw, and the winds 
blow the nitrates and the rains wash it away. That is just my idea. We use 
300 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre. 
We put the acid phosphate on as early in the spring as possible, and then 
make two applications of the nitrate of soda after the buds start, that is to give 
them a little help. cae 

Q.—If you have plenty of wood growth, would you apply any nitrate? 

A.—No, I do not think I would if I was getting too much. 

@.—Do you think that a wider row gives better air circulation ? 

A.—No doubt about that, and you get a larger area for your roots to feed 
on too. 

Q.—Do you ever try anchoring the end posts instead of bracing them? 

A.—Yes, but I do not like it as well, because it will gradually work over. 

Q.—I think the anchor is cheaper and less trouble than the brace? 

A.—We used to have regular rail fences over there. They pulled up these 
fences, and they have no fences now, only vineyards. They used to take these 
long rails and run them off; the longer they were the harder it would be for the 
end posts to pull out, but it took two men to handle the proposition, one man 
at the top where the post was, and the other man at the stub, so it did not take 
them. long to discard that system, and they now use braces. 

©—Do you have a great deal of trouble with mildew? 

A.—No, only in some sections in low places. 

Q.—What do you use instead of the Bordeaux mixture? 

A.—Bordeaux is our real spray. 

()—But ‘yourself? 

A.—I do not use anything. 

Q.—Does not it depend on the soil and the situation ? 

A.—yYes. In some sections where the insects are prevalent, they have -to 
spray there, of course. 

In regard to sending grapes to the factory, of course they are put into 
crates. There is no trick in packing grapes for the factory. All we have to do 
is to. use common horse sense. The factory does not want a grape picked up 
off the ground full of mud. The worst trouble with our growers is they try to 
sell something they ought not to. They put grapes in baskets that are not fit 
to throw into the pigs. All the factories want is just a square deal. Sending to 
factories eliminates baskets and is an easy way of getting rid of your fruit. 

Q.—What time do you cut your grapes? 

A.—When they get ripe, of course, but the seasons vary. I have been in 
the business thirty years, and I have kept track of my picking, and I have started 
on an average around the 1st of October—from the 25th of September to the 
Ist of October. 
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DIVERSIFICATION IN FRUIT FARMING. 
J. W. Crow, PROFESSOR oF Horrrcutturn, O.A.C., GUELPH, 


The most important aspect of the fruit situation so far as the future of the 
industry is concerned is that relating to the cost of production. We shall have 
to lower production costs if we are to stay in the business permanently. : 

The factors which determine cost of production in any given case are: 

1. The variety grown. | 

2. The distribution of labor. 

3. The size of the producing unit. 

4. Cultural methods, particularly the use of fertilizers. 

5. Marketing facilities. 

6. The suitability of the soil, site, and climate. | 

Aside from variety, labor is the most important single item ‘entering into 
cost, and the most effective means of lowering the cost per box or per barrel is 
so to arrange the farm scheme as to make the best use of labor. The labor of 
fruit growing is very seasonal and one of the greatest difficulties is to avoid the 
rush of certain seasons and provide profitable employment at other seasons. Labor 
is not often so readily to hand, that it can be called in when wanted and dismissed 
when the job is finished, so that the real problem is to distribute the labor as 
uniformly as possible over the season, or better still over the full year. 

In the report of Prof. Leitch covering the survey made in 1918 of the Dairy 
Farming business in Western Ontario, it is stated that on farms where equally 
good cows are kept, farmers who depend on milk sales for from 91 per cent. to 
100 per cent. of their income make labor incomes averaging $1,006 per year. 
Those who derive only 61 per cent. to 70 per cent of their returns from milk 
and who supplement milk sales with sales of cash crops and other products receive 
labor incomes averaging $1,487, a difference of $401 per farm per year in favor 
of the latter. These figures mean that a dairyman who specializes in milk alone 
or largely is not always able to use to best advantage the labor employed and that 
it pays him to organize his business as to get the best use from land, equipment 
and labor without increasing proportionately the running expenses of the farm. 
They also mean that in dairying the largest actual profits come from partially 
diversified farming rather than from too intense specialization. This principle 
will no doubt hold good also in fruit growing. 

It is possible in all branches of fruit growing to relieve the rush of fruit 
picking by selecting varieties which ripen in succession from early to late, and 
in many cases where winter apples are being handled the situation can be further 
alleviated by doing the grading and packing in the fruit house in the winter time. 

It is possible also to distribute the labor over a long season and at the same 
time to include a very desirable measure of diversification without going outside 
the field of fruit growing. Some of the most successful fruit growers produce 
a general line of fruits, including apples, pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, currants and gooseberries and where climate permits, peaches and 
grapes as well. In fact, it seems to the writer that where it can be worked out 
completely or in part, this scheme is likely to be more satisfactory than any other. 
It reduces the risks consequent upon putting all the eggs in one basket; it dis- 
tributes the labor over a wide range of season and it utilizes to the full, the 
special knowledge, special skill and special machinery of the growers. 
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Dairying does not seem to offer much opportunity for engaging in any line 
of fruit growing, except in a small way, and the same is true of general farming. 
The small apple orchard in the hands of some men is useful as a cash crop side line 
but a permanent fruit industry can never be built up on this basis. The fact 
that some growers do well out of small orchards indicates nothing so plainly as 
that the same grower would make a much larger profit if his orchard were larger. 
The cost of production per box or per barrel is so high in the small orchard that 
ultimately it will have to drop out of the competition. 

Hogs seem to go along with dairy cattle and seldom work in satisfactorily, 
in any number, upon a fruit farm. 

Beef cattle go well with large apple orchards or with general fruit growing 
and provide winter employment besides valuable supplies of stable manure. Where 
a good market for hay exists this will be found to combine well with apples and 
with other tree fruits, excepting cherries. 


Asparagus and peaches make an excellent combination for high priced land 
in suitable districts and there would seem to be many other cases in which asparagus 
could be used to advantage. 


Poultry on a large scale does not seem to work out well with fruit growing, 
the reason being that poultry keeping is in itself a well balanced scheme, with 
continuous steady employment the year round. 

In conclusion I would venture to suggest that fuller and more exact infor- 
mation on this subject is urgently needed and I should be glad to know whether 
the fruit growers would care to co-operate in a careful study of the problems 
involved. 

What I mean in the last paragraph is that we should like very much to get 
some more accurate data on the questions discussed here. In order to do that 
we should get from fruit growers information not only as to what they grow and 
how much, but some idea as to various crops and their returns. 


CARE AND PROFITS FROM THE SMALL ORCHARD. 
FRANK SHEARER, VITTORIA. 


This subject relates very closely to the cost of production that Professor 
Crow has just brought out. 

Small orchards of standard varieties, rightly located, and well cared for will 
return good profits; this has been my experience and it is from these results I 
am speaking. 

The orchard contains an acre and a half with sixty-five bearing trees set on 
the square, 30 feet apart and is about 40 years old; they are too ‘close together 
and there are too many varieties; Wagners, Greainee Baldwins, Spies, Russet 
and Grimes Golden, and a few odd trees of other varieties. It is planted on a 
fairly good sandy soil with good soil and air drainage; this last a feature almost 
entirely overlooked in years gone by. We began taking care of the orchard 16 
years ago, up to that time it was in sod and sometimes had a crop and sometimes 
did not. 


Cr 
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The care of the orchard may begin any time after the crop is harvested. 
Put the manure on any time convenient during winter. A lght coat regularly 
gives best results. We set the spreader at three loads to the acre or about the 
Same amount spread from the wagon. 

Scraping is another winter operation. That is with a dull hce; scrape off 
the old rough bark from the trunk and large limbs, being careful not to dig deep 
enough to show the green wood; this puts the trees in better shape for good results 
from spraying. 

Trimming is another essential operation and can be done any time after 
the severe cold is over. JI was interested in the discussion this afternoon when 
Dr. Chandler said the cold weather did not hurt very much for pruning. There 
were two orchards right near us that were pruned in the fall; they were large 
bearing orchards of about the same age as our own, and every tree that was touched 
was killed. It took about 30 or 40 trees out of that orchard. I like to wait until 
we are over the coldest of the weather. before cutting out anything from the trees. 
The more trimming you do the more you have to do, and I agree with the doctor 
in cutting down and not cutting out so much on the end, because you will soon 
have a regular umbrella. Cut back and it saves that much work. Cut away 
all surplus wood; let the sunshine in and keep the tree in shape and in bounds. 
Clear the brush out and burn along with any rubbish; if this: is done regularly 
a man can give a fairly good trim to four trees in ten hours. 

As soon as the spring opens) up, we try to get the orchard ploughed and 
worked down. Hspecially is this needed, if we have a very dry spell the latter part 
of May as then frequent cultivation tends to hold the moisture. One of the best 
instruments for cultivation is the spring tooth harrow. In our district we like 
to plough in April and cultivate until from the middle until the last of June, 
according to the season. A fairly heavy seeding of buckwheat finishes the season’s 
work. 

In spring we try to follow the spray calendar as given by the Department 
and the Association using the lime sulphur and lead spray entirely. Dormant 
spray 1 to 8 or 9, and the last two 1 to 27 or 30 with 214 pounds lead to 40 gallons. 
Only once or Grice have we used the fourth spray for scab. 

Hand thinning comes next. I do not altogether agree with the doctor there. 
I have regular coreg: from the trees, and I olen it is due to hand thinning. 
It is needed much more on some varieties than others. The Grimes Golden are 
very heavy setters of fruit and require thinning, more perhaps than any other 
variety. With a heavy set and little June drop, we try to leave only one apple 
in a place, and apples about eight inches apart on limbs. From ten trees, Grimes 
Golden, we packed 17 barrels with more culls than packed apples. The next 
year with practically the same set and two men, two days thinning, we packed 
57 barrels, a gain of 40 barrels for four days’ work, The next year the same 
trees gave a pega crop. 

The apples are picked and put in barrels or crates, taken to the barn and 
all packing is done in the barn. There is a gain in the season in this, as the 
packing can go on during wet mornings and rainy days, and picking done during 
good weather. 

We pack in barrels, two grades: Ist and 2nd, with occasionally a third, 
or domestics, if the conditions warrant it. The apples are handled by the Asso- 
ciation, sold by the Manager and the returns are pro-rated to the members 
according to the value of the different varieties on the market. 
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Now for the financial end of the cost: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Cost 
Hive; tons -Manure; Spread saciwss ee cL, eee Le ee ee ee $7 00 
Scraping <two. days toe. os oe tet we ite eer ee ee ee 5 00 
 ixty-five  trees,-trimming. (4° trees per-day) as.+nseer eee. ee ee 40 00 
Busty removing ands bucnings ase ee eae ee ee ee 10 00 
PlousnINg sae ee ee eee ce tee ee Re Ce ee ee ee en ee 5 00 
Cultivation six times’) (Fitba eee oe oe See 8 00 
Spraying—Material, $18 00 
Time, pS WAIL! in geaearomietai ng Senay Aes Ne aT or Ih Aa 33 00 
Interest rands taxes sunk ie ater oes ane ae nee tr ee 40 00 
Interest and, depreciationson power outit =... sae ee. ee 40 00 
Total-yearly GOSt. sec pie cocoon eee ee et eee ee ee en $188 00 
Returns. 
LOOT ht Shee Se ea ee ane G4. DArrelset eis ee ee ee eee $170 00 
ARTUR Sebinea 5 sy Meee Serge inn ete Wace Voce Ma 98 eo ails: erbeiSy Sc ocalis: (odie sac ORC toes eee eee ee 140 00 
BiGh TUS, ele Be sarin oA Nite Mts ate PH 220 PED eRe ee te pS RE en Aah Laie 467 00 
DUM A Us oe ee ee eae A Bn a 154 sale San Paha te a AIS a Mico en se an th hh 338 00 
Olin beet san ied cates ene: Sees 170 Sah eee Si aera as ae Als ced ene nee 424 00 
LOD ears te ee ee 238 Seat Cia apatal ARN Ook RT oe ae eh re eee 453 00 
OTS my cache ee tiee Bec ee eee 147 O NCNIC, oh i LAU Ocoee ed Oe ee eae een ee 346 00 
LS PASS Sc Gia rao eee Sate 190 NMRA) eae He adgt A OGn ke fo a adi lb oad am cy 361 00 
LG La tence: Soe Rie a ee 52 Gi (hailzhit) sexes eee ee ee 180 00 
VOLO. Siew, cuss ee eee ee 111 re ee ee PS Nee TERRES a ENOL ee Oe 268 00 
LO Uipsorte Ce, eee 67 Do kd Utes amen BS ke c hoes Se hee 250 00 
aL OAL ae. 2 Vor, nec teatee ae va ae 203 SE el ble ah pare Meta enero nel Gta terete tere ee 730 00 
4714 $4,127 00 
This gives a yearly average of 143 barrels or 2.2 per tree per year. The cost 


of barrels, spray material and manager’s commission have been taken out of these 
amounts but not the cost of picking and packing.. This item has grown from 
50 cents per barrel in 190% to practically 80. cents in 1918. The cost items are 
figured on basis of $2.50 per day for the man and $5.00 per day for man and team. 
The cost of caring for the small orchard is necessarily greater than in the large 
one, and while I do not advocate the setting out of a small orchard, the returns 
from it have been such that I set 25 more acres beside it. 

Pror. Crow: What is the average price per barrel that you gol? 

A.—I did not figure that out; 1,714 barrels bringing in $4,127 for 12 years; 
the expenses being $188 per year. I believe it is $67 an acre. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Some of that labor you performed yourself, and you could 
hire a team on an average cheaper, and there must be some profit in the labor 
which you received. You did not put the labor at actual cost? 

Mr, SHEARER: No, not actual cost. We have done practically all the labor 
ourselves. 

Tur CHatrMAN: When the dairymen figure up the cost of feeding the 
animal and payment for your own time and the time of the family, and so forth, 
there is not very much money in dairying, and the same with the fruit grower. 
A few years ago the average product from the cow was about 3,500 pounds of 
milk per year; some people were getting 8,000 pounds from their cows, others 
must have been getting only 2,000. You will find orchards throughout the country 
in just about the same position. If the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural College have brought the average of the cows up to what it is to-day— 
which is a considerable amount—and there is room to bring it up higher, they can 
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surely, with the same effort, bring the average of the orchard up very much. 
We will always have some neglected orchards and some neglected cows; that is 
a matter that will have to be looked after in a general way. I believe the 
Department of Agriculture can do a great deal in bringing the average of the 
orchard up to a much higher standard than it is to-day. 

Mr. Suearer: The figures J have given would be about the average. I am 
paying for my own time at $2 a day. Our cash outlay would be for the land, 
spray material and depreciation on spray outfit, because we did practically all 
the work between the hired man' and myself. It seems to me we have to put 
- our farms on business principles; the average consumer does not consider what 
it costs us to produce. They consider what they have to pay for the produce and 
they think we get that in return. It seems to me we must teach the public that 
it costs us a great deal, and we gain but a small profit. 

Mr. Fisuer: Did you allow for depreciation of your trees? 

Mr. SueareR: No, I did not. I do not know what that would be. I have 
a tree that was planted somewhere about in 1797 and it is still bearing apples. 

Mr. Perrre: Prof. Crow made the remark that success was almost assured 
in choosing proper varieties; may I ask the variety? 

Pror. Crow: I am glad the question of variety has come up because it is 
so extremely important. I do not know that I can advise Mr. Petrie what 
variety grows dollars for sure every year, but at the same time, there is something 
to say on this matter. One of the things that I want light on at the present 
time is as to the status of the Baldwin. Are we to continue recommending the 
Baldwin as our leading commercial variety? The Baldwin has winter killed 
seriously in practically every County of this Province, even in southern counties 
it has winter killed, and a large proportion of the Baldwin trees of the Province 
have been wiped out within the last three or four or five years. Teasdale & Powed 
planted 2,800 Baldwin trees as part of a 100 acre orchard in Norfolk County, 
and something like 50 per cent. are gone. I also know of a orchard in Wellington 
County planted in 1911 by Mr. Cockburn, of Guelph, which included some 1,500 
Baldwins, and 800 of these trees went out in the winter of 1913-14, and quite 
a number of them have died since, so that there are probably not more than five 
or six hundred Baldwin trees left. These may be extreme cases, and yet [ do not 
know that they are too extreme, because young Baldwin trees have winter killed 
very seriously. 

I have here a map. Some years ago I tried to show the various climatic 
districts of the Province of Ontario, because it is time we got it into our minds 
that the Province of Ontario is not all alike. Ontario is approximately 700 miles 
from north to south, prior to the large acreage at the north being taken in, and 
is 1,000 miles from east to west, and we have an elevation of 2,041 feet in some 
sections of the Province. Our fruit districts all le in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes or in the lower altitudes, because it is in them we have the milder climates 
and the longer seasons. 

On this map, I tried first of all to draw a line indicating where peaches 
are grown. ‘This includes from Hamilton to the Niagara River, a little section 
along Lake Huron which includes Forest and a narrow strip of country. Then 
there are isolated places in the Windsor section where peaches are grown. I call 
that District No. 1. There are a few other spots where peaches are grown, 2 
couple in Welland County and one or two in Lambton County in District No. 2, 
but it is so limited in area that we may say District No. 2 does not grow peaches. 
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@.—Has not this last severe winter proved that the Niagara District is the 
only peach growing district? 

Pror. Crow: I do not know that that is absolutely established. In some of 
these other localities where proper conditions are taken into consideration, peaches 
can be grown. 

().—The Leamington people I understand have lost a very large percentage 
of their peach trees this last winter ? ; 

A.—Yes, I understand they did. I do not wish you to get the impression 
that peaches grow all throughout this section marked No. 1. It is only in certain 
districts where the soil is right and where the aspect of the land is satisfactory. 
I do not think you will find peaches grow anywhere on a south slope. Where 
you find peaches growing successfully, it is likely to be northerly or easterly in 
aspect; they do not thrive in the warm, sunny southern exposures. 

Mr. Baxsr: Yes, they do at Cedar Springs? 

Pror. Crow: Mr. Baker brings up the only instance in North America 
where they grow on a southern exposure. There is a section of country at Cedar 
Springs, a gravel ridge running easterly and westerly, and there is a spot near 
the lake where my remarks do not count. 

I did not start out to talk peaches, but I want to show how this district 
is delimited. The Baldwin apple has been grown all through this section of 
country very successfully, and in District No. 2. At the time I drew this map, 
four or five years ago, I drew a line between Districts No. 2 and 3 to indicate 
approximately the northern limit of the safe cultivation of the Baldwin. This 
line follows as you see, the elevation of the country. This line represents the 
northern limit of the Northern Spy, which is established by the length of season, 
not by the hardiness of the tree, for the reason it is quite hardy and will grow 
in the colder climates. I have seen the Spy bearing fruit in Algoma so it will 
stand a cold temperature, but the northerly limit of the Spy is established by 
the length of season where the fruit will ripen. 

The northerly limit of the Baldwin is determined by the susceptibility of 
the tree winter killing which takes various forms. I am doubtful as to where 
the Baldwin can be grown successfully. Formerly I would place it in Districts 
No. 1 and 2. At the present time the Baldwin has suffered very seriously in 
Elgin and Kent, and even in Essex. 

Mr. Harkness: Do you know of any instance where Baldwins have been 
killed when planted on heavier soil? Ts it not on the light soils where they have 
been killed, in Norfolk County and other places? 

Pror. Crow: That was not my impression. 

Mr. Harkness: My observation throughout the Niagara District is that the 


Baldwin on a heavy clay soil, well drained, is reasonably safe, and I would not — 


be afraid to plant it myself. 

Pror. Crow: Can anybody give us an example where the Baldwin has been 
winter killed on clay loam or moderate clay, well drained ? 

Mr. Grpson: I do not know of many Baldwins killed outright in our district, 
but a great many have dead limbs. In my own orchard; there are probably half 
a dozen killed outright and 200 or 300 with dead limbs. 

Pror. Crow: Your locality I have marked here in District No. 2. Would 
you say that Baldwins have winter killed more on light lands in your locality 
than on the heavier or medium loams? 

Mr. Gipson: There is so little light land that I could not say. 
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Mr, Lick: Prof. Crow has raised a question of great importance. To the 
south of me on heavy clay land, where the cultivation has been extended away 
into August, an orchard with a large portion of Baldwins practically went out 
a year ago, but it was weakened by a heavy crop of apples. The fact remains, 
however, in our section of country, on the hghter soil, the Baldwin is a short 
lived: tree. On the heavier clay it lives in many cases to 50 or 60 years of age. 
That may be explained by this fact: that on our heavy. clay soil a little rain 
won’t start the grass to grow, but on the lighter soils it does. With the young 
Baldwin trees, we have winter killing caused by black heart on the lghter lands, 
and often the real damage is done by the late cultivation of the young Baldwin 
orchard. 

Mr. Pattison: With reference to Baldwins in Niagara District, in my own 
large Baldwin orchard, for 20 years, that orchard which is 50 years old, has not 
lost a single tree. JI know of two others that have lost only a few trees in their 
time. They are on heavy soil, and I think the Baldwin does much better on 
heavy soil than on light soil in that locality. 

A Member: I remember some Baldwin trees on a sandy loam that had 
reached a diameter of about 30 to 40 inches, and within 30 rods of them Baldwins 
were winter killed right straight along on clay. 

Pror. Macoun: According to the evidence here, you can find Baldwins 
killed on any kind of soil. I fancy if it was root killing, they would kill more 
on the light land, but otherwise, they would kill more on the clay lands. It may 
be that the clay lands are the low lands, and the temperature would be lower 
in these particular places in a very severe winter, and sometimes that would kill 
on clay. We find a great difference in the elevation. 

Tue CHarrMAN: I have an orchard about 70 years of age; most of them 
are gone, although I have a few left, and I think J killed them by letting them 
bear themselves to death. Very few would kill until in the neighborhood of 50 
or 60 years of age, and with a heavy crop and a cold winter after that crop, 
they would not survive. They would weaken and die off. I think they can be 
killed on any land by overbearing. 

A Memsper: Don’t you think the sub-soil has a good deal to do with it? 

Pror. Crow: Not a great deal; there is no reason why Baldwins should 
suffer any more from root killing than any other tree, because they are all on 
practically the same root in the nursery, so that the behavior of the Baldwin 
with respect to winter killing is probably not.a matter of root killing. It is a 
matter of top killmg. What are the conditions where you will get more top 
killing in the Baldwin? Does it occur more frequently on heavy land or on 
lighter land? 

Mr. Wait: I have some Baldwin trees that are still fairly hardy, but I 
find a number of young Baldwin trees in that same orchard are dying off from 
year to year. 

Pror. Crow: We can duplicate that experience in Ontario where young 
Baldwin trees under 15 years of age have winter killed very seriously, and the 
old trees have lived through. Perhaps it is safe to say that the rate of growth 
with the Baldwin is the important thing, and the Baldwin that grows very fast 
is likely to winter kill, while the tree that for the first early years did not bear 
many apples, and grew slowly, is likely to live a long time. 

Tue CHarrman: Why do the Baldwins hold the leaves longer than any- 
other variety of apple? 
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Pror. Crow: The answer to that is probably because the tree are later 
than others. 

A Member: Most of the Baldwin trees that died in the district a year ago 
were trees that bore very heavily. I lost 17 Baldwins and I just had 17 that 
bore heavily. I had 70 or 80 that did not bear and they were not touched. There 
is another fact: Baldwin trees years ago stood the test better than those at the 
present time, and I have heard that the root grafting is done by nurserymen on 
an inferior root than years ago. 

Pror. Crow: So far as I know it has been the practice of nurserymen since 
apple trees were grown in nurseries to use French seedling stock, and they are 
the ones used to-day. I believe some this year and last year are being grafted 
on to American grown seedlings, but that is because the French stock has not 
been available. . 

Pror. Cansanr: In travelling around the country, I find one thing is certainly 
correct: that the Baldwin is about the most delicate of all our fall varieties of 
apples. 

-Pror. Crow: Can you give us any information on the type of soil which 
is best suited to Baldwins? 

Pror. Cazsar: I do not know that I can exactly, but I have seen large 
orchards in Norfolk County in which Baldwins were nearly all killed, and they 
were not on sandy loam, so far as I recollect, but on clay loam. ‘There is one 
orchard at Delhi, 800 trees, and nearly all practically killed in the winter of 
1913-14. Yet up in Middlesex and Wardville, the Baldwin trees are the very 
hardiest, and around Ingersoll they are quite hardy too, so it is a difficult problem 
to solve. Any man can settle this thing pretty well for himself by examining 
the various orchards in his own district. My warning would be to be very careful 
in setting out Baldwins except in districts which are known, from last year’s 
experience, to be good districts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In deciding on which is the best variety to grow, why 
not take into consideration the market value of the apples? 

Pror. Cansar: That does come into consideration. The Baldwin cannot 
compare with the Golden Russet. The Golden Russet is now the highest priced 
apple in our exports. 

Pror. Crow: I quite appreciate Mr. Chamberlain’s point, with reference to 
Baldwins, but at the same time are we safe in planting it at all? 

Mr. Lick: I am firmly convinced the Baldwin is the most delicate tree you 
can plant. I have seen more injury to the Baldwin trees than any other variety 
of apples I know. The Baldwin is not a variety to deal with unless you know what 
you are doing. If you find the leaves hanging green in November or late October, 
make up your mind, if a cold winter follows, you are going to suffer a loss which 
will take three or four years to get over, and then the damage exists until the trees 
vo to pieces. I have made more money out of Baldwins than any other apple. 
T would not mind what the surface soil was if there was good, solid clay beneath. 

Pror. Crow: There is one condition which may be pointed out with respect 
to Baldwins and the lighter soil. Beneath some land which appears to be pure 
sand, when you go down three or four feet you find a layer of hard pan perhaps 
four or five inches deep, but that may be enough to shut off the drainage, and that 
I think is responsible for quite a number of cases of winter killing that have 
occurred in that type of land. Would you recommend Baldwins to be planted in 
your county, Mr. Johnson? 
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Mr. Jounson: I have been trying to hide behind this post because about 
fifteen years ago I recommended the Baldwin entirely. I was one of the apple 
growers at that time that knew all about apple growing. I would not recommend 
the planting of Baldwins now. Of course there are good points both ways. In 
Norfolk County I have picked Baldwins off sandy land from Mr. Schuyler’s orchard. 
The Baldwins were very nice and he had practically no winter killing two years 
ago. I know of other orchards in the county that were entirely wiped out. There 
is a reason for that. Very often a good many of these orchards are on hard pan 
bottoms, and these trees have wet feet; they do not get the proper drainage. 
I would advise anyone who wants to speculate to grow Baldwin apple trees. 

Q.—wWere the orchards that died that winter cultivated during the summer? 

A.—For the past few years they have been. My experience has been the 
Baldwin is the best yielder we have, and we make more money out of it, but I have 
seen so many orchards turn out badly, that I do not care to recommend it. 

Mr. Prircnarp: Prof. Caesar says he does not cultivate at all, and it is easy 
to get things mixed up a little. I have seen trees that were not cultivated at all 
that did not winter kill. 

A Memser: He uses a lot of manure and does not cultivate. 

Mr. Fisner: I have been congratulating myself that all the fruit growers 
of Ontario have got cold feet with Baldwins, and I was going to start in planting 
them. 

Mr. Watson: About 45 years ago I planted 80 trees, and these trees are 
bearing full yet. They are on clay loam soil. 

Pror. Crow: There is one question that we all want information on, and that 
is with respect to fertilizers for fruit trees. We know, as has been abundantly 
brought out here, that a tree which exhausts itself in overbearing is a weakened 
tree and likely to suffer from winter killing. We know also from results that have 
been secured, that our apple trees suffer more for lack of phosphoric acid than 
any other element, and the potash that has been used in orchard and fruit farms 
generally has not given results. There is some strong evidence to show that 
phosphoric acid is important in the nutrition of the fruit tree. Is it not just 
possible that the proper feeding of an apple tree may have something to do with 
lessening winter killing which follows exhaustion of the tree? An apple tree that 
is supplied with phosphoric acid is likely to suffer less from this type of winter 
killing which follows the heavy crop than the apple tree under the same conditions 
on soil deficient in phosphoric acid. 

In regard to this discussion with respect to Baldwins, I would bring out this 
statement. A number of fruit growers have told me of recent years that from 
their experience the Baldwin is not the best money making variety. A number of 
growers have told me the Rhode Island Greening is more profitable than the 
Baldwin; that is to say, the Rhode Island Greening is a more regular bearer, a 
hardier tree than the Baldwin, and while it does sell at a discount for lack of color 
it-bears so much more regularly, and is a good bearer, that the growers put it 
ahead of the Baldwin for a money making variety. 

That point may be worth bringing out in this connection because we are trying 
to get at the most profitable variety. I think on the average, the Rhode Island 
Greening will make more money than the Northern Spy, because the Spy is such 
a difficult apple to grow and handle. 

In addition to the Rhode Island Greening, the varieties I would list as most 
profitable—that can be banked on with greatest certainty are: The Duchess, 
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particularly for the southern districts. There is a wonderful opening for the 
planting of apples in the southern part of Ontario. Look at the-map and figure 
where we are with reference to the balance of Canada and to our markets. Apples 
can be grown there and put on the market earlier than from any other part. Then 
there is the Alexander; the Wealthy is also an excellent money maker when properly 
grown. The best single money making variety in my opinion is the old Snow 
Apple. The Snow will bear more apples and sell for more money than anything 
else that can be grown. The McIntosh is being planted everywhere in every im- 
portant apple districts, and the Northern Spy. The Snow apple is not being planted 
anywhere extensively ; it is a heavy bearer and fairly regular bearer. The McIntosh 
is said to bear more regularly, though I am not sure as to that, but the Snow 
has one great merit which the McIntosh lacks, that is, it sticks to the tree and 
does not fall. 

Q.—You have not touched on any winter varieties except the Spy and the 
Greening ? 

Pror. Crow: If I went any further I would probably say the Ben Davis, 
and somebody would shoot me. 

Pror. Macoun: The Rome Beauty is one of the few commercial apples. 

Q.—lIs it any better than the Ben Davis? 

A.—Yes, a great deal better. 

Q.—Has the Rome Beauty fruited at Ottawa? 

A.—Yes; it was killed last winter but it has fruited for several years. It is 
a very good size. 

Mr. Dempssy: We have grown the Rome Beauty a very good size. 

A Member: Are any new Western varieties growing and producing in Ontario? 

Pror. Crow: I suppose that means the Jonathan and Winesap and Delicious, 
and so on. I do not know of those varieties being grown in any large way in 
Ontario. Perhaps someone from Essex or Kent may know something about them. 

Mr. Maycockx, Wentworth: I would like to say in regard to the question of 
Rome Beauty, there were several hundred brought from the Coast and planted 
in Ontario, but as yet they have not fruited, and the same applies to the Winesap. 
[t is the most vigorous grower I have. They are four years old. 

Mr. Jounson: I know a few Jonathan trees and a few Winesap trees. Mr. 
Maycock is right that the Winesap will show vigorous growth, but when you come 
to harvest it you will find the texture of the apple very solid and it is small in 
size. In the West you will find the Winesap an especially nice sized apple. I 
notice that also in our own section with regard to the Ben Davis. The Ben Davis 
is grown West to far better finish than what we have here. 

You will find that you will not get the same quality in the Western apples 
when grown here. I have handled apples in the West, and I have seen them 
erowing in the East, and I believe there will be some disappointment. 

We planted a few Scarlet Pippin in the County of Norfolk, and they started 
into bearing nicely this year, and from my observation of them, I believe they will 
be a profitable apple to plant. Of course I may change my opinion of them in 
a few years, but they are a beautiful apple and equal in color to any grown on 
the Pacific Coast. 

I also want to join with Prof. Crow in the varieties which he recommends. 
Our apple orchard has 10 acres of Greenings, 20 of Baldwins, 5 of Spies and 17 
trees of Alexanders. Our Alexanders only bear every other year. Our Greenings 
have been the most profitable apple in our orchard. Our ten acres of Greenings 
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will yield more profit per acre than either the Spy or the Baldwin. Some of you 
might say the West does not want them, and there is little or no market for them, 
but you will find a keen market for the Greening. We have shipped large quantities 
of apples to Winnipeg, and we have compelled’ them to take as high as 35 per cent. 
of Greenings in our cars. I want to go further: We have yet to receive any com- 
plaint on a barrel of Greenings, and I cannot say that of Spies. 

Mr. Dempsry: As to the Winesap all that I have scen grown in the County 
of Northumberland have been too small. We get the quality and the color but 
not the size. 

Pror. Crow: I think the only place they can be grown with any satisfaction 
is in the southern counties where the summer is long enough to give them size, 
The same thing will apply to the Delicious. The Delicious tree seems to be about 
as hardy as the Spy, but it is a long season apple. 

Mr. Maycocx: I understand that Mr. Graham has one or two Delicious trees 
that have been producing very excellent fruit. 

Mr. Gipson: The Stark tree is a vigorous growing tree, and the packers 
will put up more barrels in a day than any other variety. The apple is in demand 
in certain markets—in Scotland, Quebec and Montreal. 

Pror. Macoun: This discussion just shows how short we are of good varieties 
of apples in Ontario, and it shows how necessary it is that our stations should 
go on originating new varieties of fruit. We have named over 100 varieties of 
apples, but there is not a single one of these that we have boomed. We are having 
them tested out by the colleges and private individuals, and it may be 10 or 15 
years before they come to the surface. -I feel sure: we have among these many 
good summer and fall apples. We believe we have apples that will oust any 
summer or fall apples that we have at the present time, but we do not know 
enough about them to boom them. For winter supplies, I have about 25 seedlings 
of Northern Spy; they look like Spies and taste like Spies, but some have a different 
season and some have the same season as the Spy. So we have a lot of new things 
going on, and I believe the time is coming when we will have a lot of new, good 
apples. The difficulty in the past has been that we have had to depend on varieties 
from countries of a different climate from our own, but I hope 25 years from now, 
all the apples we grow will be of Canadian origin. 

Pror. Crow: I have a sample here that Mr. Smith brought to my attention 
this afternoon, grown in Prince Edward County under the name of 20th Century. 
I would like to know its right name. It is a long keeping apple of fair quality, 
much better than the Stark or Ben Davis, and of fair color. Its productiveness 
is good, and it is something we have been looking for. If this variety has a proper 
name we ought to know it: if it is a new thing we ought to know that also. 

Q.—What flavor has it? 

A.—A little of the flavor of the Spitzenburg. It is not a rich flavor at all. 

Q.—What about the Gravenstein ? 

A.—I like it very well, but it has winter killed more than I expected. It bears 
every year. 

Mr. Maycocr: Do you know the Peerless? 

Pror. Crow: I know the apple, but I do not know much about it. The season 
is about the same as the Wealthy, and it will keep just as long. I had a letter 
from a leading Ontario nurseryman about a month or so ago on varieties and he 
put it this way: I am interested in knowing what you Government fellows are 
going to recommend, because one of these days you may go to work and upset 
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some scheme of varieties that the nurserymen have been growing for five years. 
And he ended up by saying, “ That is the reason there are so few good Christians 
among nurserymen.” 

Q.—What about the Blenheim Orange? 

A.—I would like to know more about it. It takes a long time to come into 
bearing. 

Mr. Casron, Craighurst: In regard to the Peerless apple it is said to be a 
seedling of the Duchess, but it is a larger apple, and a very fine, well colored apple, 
and I think it is without equal almost, among all the fall apples. Like the Duchess 
it does not make very much wood growth, but it bears every year. Tints: a) tree 
that will stand a very great deal of manure and is very hardy. Last year did not 
make any difference to it at all. The Blenheim Orange were all killed in our 
country. With regard to the Baldwins, I have a few for a good number of years, 
but last winter knocked them out; the same way with the King. The best showing 
from last winter was the top-grafted Spy. I do not go back on the Spy, because 
it is an apple everyone wants; it is the king of apples. Up in our section of the 
country it does not get ripe or mellow until April. I think the Spy is our best 
winter apple. 

Pror. Caznsar: There are a lot of people here to-night who want to know 
what variety would be recommended for their districts. I think it would be a 
good plan if one of the best men in each district would state what apple would 
be best suited for that district. Prof. Macoun might start with the Ottawa District. 
Take up the districts represented by the Fruit Growers Association, or take the 
districts as they are on the map. 

Pror. Macoun: For our District, No. 5, we recommend the Duchess, the 
Wealthy, Fameuse, McIntosh and Snow. The Scarlet Pippin which grows down 
near Brockville and Kingston won’t keep with us at all. It was killed out last 
winter and in the winter of 1903-04. 

Tre Crarrman: You could not plant any later varieties? 

Pror. Macoun: No, the season is not quite long enough. We fruited the 
Northern Spy, but the season is not quite long enough. i 

Mr. Dempsey: In our section there are about 30 varieties that succeed, and 
which are good paying varieties in the different soils they are put on. In my own 
orchard I would start off with Duchess. I would have some Astrachan, Wealthy, 
Fameuse, McIntosh, Greening, and there are certain sections where the Baldwin 
is doing exceedingly well. The Seek-no-further is doing well. Ontario, up to last 
winter, was doing remarkably well in several places, particularly my own orchard. 
Last winter it killed out. The Spy, Ben Davis, Stark have all been money apples. 

Mr. Grrson, Newcastle: My list is much the same as Mr. Dempsey’s, but I 
would like to add one or two varieties so as to extend the picking season. Starting 
with the Duchess, I would have two or three pickings of them. Then the Bartlett 
pears would be ready to pick, followed by Alexander apples, and Wealthies. The 
Gravenstein we tried, but it failed last winter. I would recommend the Blenheim, 
Ribston, and to fill in between fall apples and early winter apples, I would like 
Greenings, Fameuse, Snows, and McIntosh. Snows should be thinned early to get 
size and color. : 

Tre CHatrman: In planting an ordinary orchard of about 10 acres, you 
would not put so many varieties in, would you? 

Mr. Gipson: Perhaps not so many varieties unless one wished to keep a 
little gang of pickers going steadily all the time. For winter apples, Baldwins are 
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good and Spies, Starks, Ben Davis and Golden Russets. I believe the Golden 
Russet and the Spy are the last varieties to pick. Let them both have time to 
develop, and they are the apples that will bring the top of the market. 

Mr. Warr, Cobourg: I think that list covers everything in our locality. My 
experience with the Golden Russet is that it succeeds well on low ground. The 
Ben Davis is our money maker. There is another variety that has probably given 
me more money, and that is the Tolman Sweet; there is a bigger demand every 
year for them, and they command the same price as the Spy. They are practically 
all No. 1’s, and very hardy. 

Mr. Lick, Oshawa: The list of varieties given by Mr. Dempsey are just 
about on the right lines. Of course if you are going to plant an orchard, there 
are three or four things you have to take into consideration: whether you are going 
to plant varieties that have heavy crops and require thinning, or whether you are 
going to that trouble. The man who does not want to thin has no business planting 
quite a few varieties named here to-night. The Snow and the McIntosh must be 
thinned. The Tolman Sweet was named and after all is said and done; there 
ought to be quite a few thousand Tolman Sweet trees that would come into bearing 
at the present time because the need of them is very great. What we can get 
for No. 1 Spies,.we can get for No. 1 Tolman Sweets, and that is a dollar a barrel 
higher than for Baldwins. There is a possibility of planting inferior quality apples 
for the next few years; the Ben Davis and the Stark are in the same line almost, 
and we must if we are to look to the future aim for a higher quality apple. There 
are several varieties of apples that can be grown successfully, but for the ordinary 
man to put the Wagner on good land and expect to get any satisfaction out of it 
is impossible. 

Q.—What are the six best money makers in your country ? 3 

A.—For the next few years the man that has good thrifty, healthy Baldwin 
trees will make as much money off them as anything else. The Snow and the 
McIntosh are good. 

Q.—What about the Spy? 

A.—The Spy certainly, but of course the Spy must be planted on a thinner 
soil than what the Baldwin requires. 

Q.—Rock bottom ? 

A.—I do not know your rock bottom. 

Q.—You mean even if it is well drained clay soil ? 

A.—I do not think under average conditions you will get them colored suffi- 
ciently to suit. That is especially so nearer the lake. 

If I were sure that I had right at my hand a cold storage plant to take the 
Greenings within 24 hours of the time they were picked, I would say Greenings 
with all my heart, but without it, I would not feel justified to put Greenings in 
that list. 

Q.—What about the Wealthy ? 

A.—If a man is going to grow Wealthies he has got to thin or lose. 

(.—What about the Duchess ? 

A.—My impression of the Duchess has always been you could not pick a car 
load of them within ten miles square, and there would not be any use planting them 
unless there was a great deal of co-operative effort made. The Alexander is a 
better money maker than the Duchess. 

Q.—What about the City market business for the Duchess ? 

A.—I am looking for an entire change in our work for marketing apples; 
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it is coming with the motor truck. Toronto is not a good market for anything 
but the highest class of apples. There is another factor coming into this country, 
and that is the Jewish element. They work cheaper than the rest of us Canadians, 
and they get a lot of work done in an awkward way, but they seem to know exactly 
what they are doing, and it is a pity how cheaply they get these apples and bring 
them to the city. Right in Oshawa they have developed a market for apples that 
we could not sell at all, as we used to a few years ago, like the Bellflower. The 
Jewish element is doing better than any co-operative association could do and that 
is going to be a bigger factor as time rolls on. 

The prospects of what the market will be for the future is largely the deter- 
mining factor of what we should plant to-day. With Snow and McIntosh and 
Spy, we can command a market on the other side of the line that is worth while, 
and that is one reason we should look for high quality, but we have not a real 
high quality, long-keeping apple that we can put on the market for March, April, 
May and June, that will stand out like the Western fruit we are getting. We have 
a couple of apples in our orchard that are going to be successful; one is called the 
American Blush; the trees are only beginning to bear nicely but we get repeat 
orders for these apples. 

It is a slow job to get what we want. If we could have somebody who would 
tell the Lona of this erntae what to plant with the same wisdom that the men 
exercised who planted orchards where I lived 40 or 45 years ago, and who knew 
what would pay best for the future, that man would be worth the biggest salary 
of any man in the country. The haphazard way of planting varieties of apples 
in our section of country is simply disastrous. 

Q.—Don’t you think there is a limited demand for the Tolman Sweet? 

A.—The West is asking for it. 

Pror. Cansar: It is very healthy and will stand very much better than the 
Greening or even the Spy, and it does not scab. 

Mr. Fisuer: There are one or two features about orchard planting that have 
not been dealt with and which should be kept in mind, and that is the question 
of planting certain varieties of apples as fillers in an orchard of standard trees. 
For fillers I would plant some of the varieties named: the Duchess, the Wagner 
and the: Ontario, and I have been planting some Wealthies, but I do not expect 
they will ever make very much money because in the average year they run too 
small. I would place these varieties in the ranks of the fillers. 

- Then I would also have in view, varieties extending over the season so we 
could keep our help employed, as Mr. Gibson says. Starting with the Duchess, 
then Bartlett pears, and Ribston Pippins, which succeed remarkably well in our 
district, and then Alexanders and Wolfe Rivers, we come to the early winter apples. 
We grow a few Kings, but I do not know that they are very profitable, except 
to have a few apples to sell; then we grow some Snows and McIntosh. I would 
never recommend anybody to plant trees, but I am telling you what we do. We 
plant Snows and McIntosh, then Baldwins, Stark and Spy. The Ben’ Davis does 
not do as well in our district as in a good many districts. I would not plant 
Greenings. We grow Golden Russets, but if anybody came in to-night and took 
25 or 30 of these trees away, I would not ask who took them, because they do not 
produce enough fruit, and they run up into the air. The Tolman Sweet can be 
easily over-produced. It has a faculty of dropping, and it is so very thin-skinned 
and delicate in color that the finger marks of the picker will show on it. 

Q.—What kind of stub do you use for top grafting? 
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A.—Any good sound tree that is thrifty I think would answer that purpose, 
We have been brought up with the idea that the Tolman Sweet is the thing to 
graft any kind of apple to, but I am inclined to think that the only reason for 
that is that there is such a good union between the boughs and the trunk, but there 
are other varieties of apples that will do equally as well. 

Mr. SADDLER, “Middlesex: My list would be Spies, Baldwins, Greenings, 
Tolman Sweets, Seeks, Snows. Wealthy, McIntosh and Jong. 

Mr. Jonnson: About ten or twelve years ago, I began to set out apple trees 
in Norfolk County. The first orchard I planted out was Snows and McIntosh, 
alternate. The next orchard planted was Baldwins; the next Hyslop and Nonsuch. 
Another man planted out about 15 acres of Snows and Baldwins. As to the 
varieties which I would recommend; I find that the Hubbardston Nonsuch to be a 
good apple—a good hardy tree, and early bearing. I would plant Yellow Transparent 
and Duchess, and the Wealthy and Alexander—there is an apple well worth 
planting; we have 17 trees that have netted us on an average of $22.50 per tree 
after paying all expenses of picking and packing. The Snow apple I would under- 
line several times. That is about the best apple to plant; it is wanted on every 
market; there is an unlimited demand for the Snow. All our Snows went this 
year to the United States. I would also recommend the Greening, Tolman Sweet, 
some Baldwins provided you can get good air drainage and good soil drainage. 
I have learned a great deal about air drainage by spending several winters in 
Florida, and it is one of the very important things in growing fruit trees. And 
I would recommend the Spy. I would not prune a Baldwin from the time it 
comes into the orchard; Mr. Rep of Glasgow, New Jersey is the best grower of 
apples in the eastern part of the States, and he has made a success of putting 
out his trees and not pruning them at all. 

Pror. Crow: I would like to point out to you one variety that has appeared 
in all these lists, and that is the Snow. The next in order is the McIntosh, then 
the Wealthy, Alexander and Duchess. Are we getting near a list of varieties that 
can be banked on anywhere in the Province of Ontario ? 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS AT BUYING AND SELLING. 
JAS. JOHNSON, SIMCOE, 


I may say that, at heart, there is noone more interested in co-operation than 
I am, but my trouble is to get it out of my heart and give it to the public. Our 
organization at Simcoe, that is, the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association, has been 
going along very nicely since 1916. Our aim was to build up a quality organiza- 
tion, both quality in members and quality in fruit: You may wonder what I 
mean by quality in members. In order to have unity in an association’ you 
must in some way extract out of them selfishness and indifference, and you 
cannot have a successful organization unless you can get rid of these. The 
membership must necessarily be made up of honest men. J can say this. that in 
nearly every instance if there has been a knocker in the Norfolk Fruit Growers’ 
Association, I can trace dishonesty. Thé very men that will go on the street 
and complain about the organization, while they were there to get all the benefits 
of the organization, will be the men that will put up a crooked barrel of apples. 
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Therefore it has always been the aim of our organization to try to build up 
quality of men and quality of fruit. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Lick: I certainly want to emphasize what Mr. Johnson has told you, 
that it is the character of the men that will make a co-operative association a 
success and nothing else can or will. 

I notice what he said as to the dishonest packing of apples. Their method 
differs from ours; we pack all our apples in the fruit house. Our kickers are 
the men that bring to us everything that grows on the trees or falls on the 
ground, and grumble because they do not get as many No. 1’s or 2’s as the 
others who bring to us nothing that drops on the ground while they are picking. 

I want to deal with the wider phase of this question. A number of years 
ago there was organized for the betterment of the apple industry, particularly 
of this Province, the Co-operative Fruit Growers of Ontario. That organization 
has done no great big thing, and under the existing conditions of the last two 
or three years, it is perhaps just as well that no big thing was attempted or done 
by it. But it seems to me that the time has come when the apple end of fruit 
growing of the Province of Ontario must come largely under the control of a 
co-operative organization—a central organization. The future of the orchards 
of Ontario will depend very largely on the co-operative associations, and the 
larger growers co-operating together through our organization or re-organization 
or arranged in any way that seems best to make a live factor for the development 
of markets, setting of reasonable prices, advertising of fruits and for the general 
control of the packing and distribution of our fruit to the very best advantage. 

There was great uncertainty and doubt in regard to the opening of the 
British market, and I have discovered through my correspondent in London with 
whom we did certain business, the real reason why we did not get more definite 
information that those who were dealing in fruit in England did not know exactly 
where they were standing themselves, and a very peculiar situation has arisen. 
This firm wrote under the date of October 25th to this effect: 


“Tf you can get better prices for the larger and finer apples in your country, send 
us the lower grades, because they will bring a minimum price of 70s. if they land in 
good condition.” 


That means that somewhere around $11 or $12 would come back to this country 
for these apples. | 

With these facts in mind, I know and fear that the future of our apple 
industry may be discounted on the low average quality of fruit that is going to the 
English market under existing conditions. I tremble for our future if we are not 
in a position to do some advertising on our own account. 

It does not advantage us when the price to the final consumer gets too high, 
because the demand lessens, and cuts down our prospect of having a market in 
the future. We as fruit growers are vitally interested in the fruit until it reaches 
the hands of the consumer. If they are not satisfied, other people are going to 
supply the market. All you have to do to prove that is to go down the street 
and see the imported apples that are being shown in the windows. We have got 
to waken up. What are we going to do? 

Last January we called a meeting of those specially interested in the Co- 
operative Fruit Growers. We discusséd the situation, and we decided that the 
time had come when we would invite all co-operative associations and all the 
‘larger growers to plan together and re-organize, and have a wider and deeper 
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and broader aim so far as the central Co-operative Organization is concerned. 
I believe it is in the interest of the Province of Ontario. (Applause.) 

Pror, Crow: I understand the State of Michigan has sent a man to England 
to work up the market for the Michigan apples. One of their principal apples 
is the Northern Spy (one of the few points outside of Ontario where the Spy 
is grown extensively) and they are already on their way to find a market for 
these apples. 

Mr. Terry: Our Association has done nothing co-operatively in regard to 
selling. All we have done is in the buying line. We purchase probably $20,000 
worth of crates, baskets, berry boxes, etc., a year, and have effected a considerable 
saving in money. 

Mr. Gipson, Newcastle: Our Association is one of the oldest in the Province 
of Ontario, yet it is one of the very smallest. We started with a membership 
of seven, and for quite a number of years it was still, ““ We are seven.” We have 
now grown to ten members. We have been fortunate in having a fair crop of 
apples year after year. Our lightest crop was two years ago when we packed 
11,000 boxes. It has varied between that quantity and 8,000 barrels. This 
year we had 6,000 barrels, and 5,000 or 6,000 boxes, All the members pick their 
apples, and bring them to the fruit house, and we employ the best packers 
we can get. We like the box packing very much, and our packers have learned 
to put up a good box package. I heard Newcastle apples in boxes were being 
sold as Washington apples, which I took as quite a compliment. I should hke 
to see the Washington apples not commanding all the best trade of this country; 
we should hold a share of it, and we are going to try. 

Q.—How do you draw the apples from the orchard to the packing house? 

A.—Usually in barrels on a spring waggon. 

Mr. CuHaptIn: There have been some remarks already made which are in 
line with what I said three years ago when I nearly started a riot by the remarks 
I made at a meeting of this kind. I prophesied that unless some change were 
made in the packing of Ontario apples, that the box apples would take the Toronto 
market from us, and from Mr. Lick’s remarks that seems to have come true. 

I think co-operation is a good thing for the fruit growers, and I cannot see 
any argument against it if it is properly carried on. The main thing is to grow 
better fruit and pack it in an attractive way and raise the price. 

With regard to the export business, in which I am more directly interested, 
I do not like the letter that the London firm sent Mr. Lick. I think that 1s bad 
advice, to tell us to keep our good apples home and ship inferior ones to England. 
The market there this year is an unusual market, and No. 3’s have been selling 
at the same price as No. 1’s and 2’s, but we need not expect that to last very 
long. I honestly believe that prices in England from this out will be higher for 
apples than in the past for this reason: that the masses of England are going 
to receive better wages than in the past, and they will have more money with 
which to buy apples. People have got used to paying good prices for everything 
during the war, and I hope prices will stay up. The English market has not 
lowered a shilling yet, and the apples are practically all shipped. 

Mr. Hoperrrs: In connection with these co-operative associations, the officers, 
especially the managers, seem to be a modest set of fellows. JI know the history 
of a good many of these associations, and during the extreme conditions of the 
past three years, a number of them have been carried on under the systems 
adopted before the war. Some associations have made money for their members 
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by buying heavily of packages of all kinds. Other associations are both buying 
and selling co-operatively. In the Niagara District they have made a great 
success of it, and we are very anxious at the present time that any new associations 
starting in or any older associations that have been up against it during the 
last three or four years, should receive every encouragement from the success of 
these other associations. For that reason we put the subject on the programme. 
There is no doubt about it, there are quite a number of successful associations 
in the Province both in buying supplies or selling their fiuit, or both, and for 
any association that is being organized, if they start properly with the quality 
of men Mr. Johnson mentions, there is a great future for them, just as for 
these associations that have been working under the extreme conditions of the 
last few years. 


RECENT AMENDMENTS TO THE INSPECTION AND SALES ACT. 
C. W. Baxter, DoMInion FRUIT COMMISSIONER, OTTAWA. 


This is the first opportunity I have had to meet with the fruit growers of 
Ontario since I received the appointment to the position of Fruit Commissioner, 
and J would like to take advantage of this opportunity to thank all my many 
friends among you who have seen fit to give expression to your confidence in me 
to care for your interests consistent with the duties of the Fruit Commissioner. 
It has been my great privilege to be very closely connected with the late Mr. 
Johnson since he took office at Ottawa, and I can assure you that it was one 
of the brightest spots in my life. What Mr. Johnson has accomplished was 
referred to in the report of the Historical Committee, and I do not think I can 
add anything to it more than to say that many things which he planned he was un- 
able to bring into being on account of the war, and it will be my great pleasure 
to bring these into being so far as is consistent with our changed times. 

I would also like to refer briefly to the policy of the Fruit Branch at Ottawa 
during the past and at the present. When the Fruit Branch was first formed, 
there was no definite policy along educational lines, but the Fruit Branch endeavored 
to couple with its duties of the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Act as it was 
known then, a certain amount of educational work. This was continued on for 
some years until the passing of the Agricultural Instruction Act, and the agri- 
cultural grant which placed the educational work in the hands of the Provincial 
Departments and our Experimental Farms and Experimental Stations. 

For the future we hope to continue our supplementary work. We can only 
speak of it as supplementary work because we, having a considerable staff 
moving about the country, are able to do a good deal of missionary work, and 
we will be glad to continue that. But the special work of the Fruit Branch at 
Ottawa will be marketing and distribution; coupled of course with that is trans- 
portation. You cannot separate transportation from marketing and distribution. 

The Secretary has asked me to discuss with you the recent amendments to 
the Inspection and Sales Act as a result of the conference held in Ottawa last 
spring. I have prepared a little summary here in printed form, which may be 
of some value, but I think our mutual interest can be served best by just referring 
to the amendments. 

AMENDMENTS.—In drawing up the amendments we aimed to put these in 
terms which would be easily understood, but notwithstanding this, I realize that 
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to many the practical interpretation is not altogether clear, and I have distributed 
copies of these amendments which I shall be glad if you will refer to as we take 
them up in the order in which they come. 

CuLts.—In Section 319 no change has been made except in the definition 
of culls. The former definition was very indefinite, inasmuch as culls were 
described as having defects which rendered them unmerchantable. This was very 
unsatisfactory because it was difficult to say at what stage the apple was un- 
merchantable prior to that of absolute decay. In the present definition this 
has been eliminated and the defects are specifically stated, namely, “not more 
than 15 per cent. of the surface of the apple may be affected by scab, insects, 
cuts, bruises, or any other causes, or that the skin is broken so as to expose 
the tissue beneath.” | 

Immature FrRvuit.—There has been added to this clause, however, a section 
dealing with immature fruit. During the past few years there has been a marked 
increase in the quantity of fruit shipped which was immature. I refer specially 
to grapes and plums. So marked has this been in the case of grapes, that 
consumers turned from the Canadian product to imported fruit from California. 
Some of the excellent varieties from this State come on our markets about the 
time the Canadian crop is being offered. Some shippers have had the mistaken 
idea that it is an advantage financially to have their grapes on the market very 
early in the season. This, of course, would hold good provided the fruit was 
properly matured. 

In dealing with this matter at the recent conference of Fruit Growers called 
to discuss the proposed amendments, it was pointed out that it was desirable, 
for some purposes, to ship certain kinds of fruit at a stage which might be 
called immature, and provision has been made for this by the insertion of a 
clause which provides that the package must be plainly marked with the words 
“immature fruit” before it is taken from the premises where it is packed. 

You will note that immature fruit is described as “not ripe enough for 
dessert purposes and which will not attain such condition after being picked.” 
This is not to be interpreted to mean that fruit is to be at its best for what is 
commonly known as dessert purposes, but it is intended to eliminate fruit which is 
so immature that it never becomes edible as it usually shrivels and drys up. 
In many cases the flesh becomes tough and the fruit cannot be used for the 
purpose for which it is commonly purchased. 


MarkING oF Fruir.—Section 320 deals with the marking of fruit. Con- 
siderable changes have been made in this connection. You will note that the 
designation of grades are the same in number, but the Fancy grade mark has been 
dropped and Domestic substituted. 

With regard to the elimination of the grade mark Fancy, this was inserted 
in the amendments of 1912 to meet the wishes of the growers in British Columbia 
who at that time were competing almost entirely with fruit grown and packed 
in the Northwestern States and branded with the grade Fancy. Experience, 
however, has demonstrated to the British Columbia grower that the requirements 
for No. 1 grade, if adhered to, ensures a package of fruit which compares very 
favorably with fruit marked Fancy by their competitors to the south and, in 
fact, compares most favorably with their highest grade Extra Fancy. 

There has been very little attempt to pack the Fancy grade in Canada, 
because the requirements for this grade were that the fruit should be 100 per cent. 
perfect; and while we have been producing a small percentage of fruit which 
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would meet with these requirements, it was found that by removing this small 
percentage of perfect fruit, the quality of No. 1—although perhaps meeting the 
requirements of the Inspection and Sales Act—greatly detracted from the ap- 
pearance of the package as a whole. For these reasons the designation Fancy 
was dropped. 

I shall not stop to discuss the new grade mark Domestic as that can be 
dealt with under grading. 

In the matter of re-packing fruit, this is a common practice among dealers, 
and in many cases has reflected upon the original packer if his name appeared on 
the package. When it is necessary to re-pack fruit either in a closed or open 
package, the person re-packing—if he is not the original packer—must com- 
pletely remove all original marks and conform to the reqirements of Section 320 
of the Act as though he were the original packer, and as such is responsible for 
the grading. 

With regard to open packages. Prior to the amendments it was not necessary 
for the packer to place his name and address on the package, but the advisability 
of doing so has been a matter which has received considerable attention for 
some time. In the administration of the Fruit Marks Act, the Fruit Branch 
has experienced a great deal of difficulty with open packages when there was no 
mark to designate the actual packer; and while we are pleased to state that the 
overfacing of closed packages has been almost entirely eliminated, this is not 
the case with open packages. In fact, the last few years have shown a marked 
increase in the overfacing of these. 

Some objection was raised to placing the name on the package, the reason 
being that certain dealers would be advertising the products of others, and the 
matter was considered by the Conference of sufficient importance to recommend 
that provision be made whereby any co-operative association or wholesale dealer 
may have the package marked with his name although he is not the actual 
packer; but it is required that the package must also be marked with a number 
or some other mark approved by the Minister of Agriculture which would designate 
who the original packer is. 

There have been no changes made in the regulations dealing with the im- 
portation of fruit into Canada. 

DEFINITION OF GrapES.—This was perhaps one of the most important matters 
that came before the Conference. As we have already stated, the grade mark Fancy 
has been eliminated. No change has been made in the definition of No. 1 grade. 
It is worthy of note that this definition, adopted many years ago, has proved so 
satisfactory that no change was deemed necessary. 

It is difficult to deal with the definition of No. 2 grade without incorporating 
the new grade Domestic. A few years ago at the annual meeting of your association, 
the question arose as to what we should do with our fruit of large size which was 
slightly affected with scab or injured from some other cause. On account of the in- 
definiteness of the requirements for No. 2, and our No. 3 grade being undefined, 
there was a tendency to include this fruit in the No. 1 grade, which resulted in a 
violation of the Act. Because of the unsatisfactory definitions of Nos. 2 and 3, 


it was found that in order to receive a fair return another means of marketing. 


this class of fruit was necessary, and the crate which is an open package and at 
that time did not have to be marked, offered a solution of the difficulty. 

Prior to the amendments, the great difficulty with the No. 2 was that the 
defects were described: “Such as will cause material waste.” Here the question 
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of fungus came up and no interpretation of this seemed to be satisfactory. In fact, 
so unsatisfactory was our No. 2 grade that it was difficult to sell it. The new 
grade known as Domestic shall include apples of No. 1 size for the variety, sound, 
and not less than 80 per cent. free from worm holes, but may be slightly affected 
with scab and other defects. It has been intimated that there is a slight difference 
of opinion as to just what the proper interpretation is and what might be meant 
by “shghtly affected with scab and other minor defects.” The definition states 
that apples packed under this grade “must not include any culls,” and as the 
definition for culls states that “not more than 15 per cent. of the surface may 
be affected by all kinds of defects,” therefore “slightly ” could be interpreted to 
mean a very great reduction in the defects from that noted in the definition of 
culls. The example given in support of the new grade Domestic, was that of an 
apple which was No. 1 in size, with or without color, but which had one or two small 
scabs, healed stings, or some other very minor defects which disqualified it for No. 1. 

The term Domestic used to designate this quality of fruit is suggestive of the 
place it should fill in our home markets, and if the definition is properly adhered 
to, should prove to be one of the most popular grades. There is no doubt that 
the wording of the Act does provide for some slight variation and to a great 
extent the popularity of this grade hes in the hands of the packers. 

With the changes made in the definition of No. 2 which eliminates scab and 
other defects except the total tolerance allowance of 15 per cent., we have two 
grades, Nos. 1 and 2, which may be safely considered as fruit which can be stored 
with a reasonable assurance of it keeping the full commercial life of the variety. 
This should inspire confidence in Canadian packed fruit on our export markets. 

The amendments now define No. 3 grade which must not include culls; 
and as culls are defined, this will eliminate rubbish which has been so frequently 
marketed under this grade. 

In the matter of violations. In the past it was only possible for the inspector 
when he found packages overfaced, to mark them “ Falsely Packed”, and if he 
‘found them below the grade mark on the package, “ Falsely Marked”. In many 
cases this conveyed very little to the purchaser but the amendments now provide 
that where a package is found to be fraudulently filled, or where the face does not 
give a fair representation of the contents of the package, the inspector may mark 
the package “ Overfaced;” also, where the fruit is found to be packed not in 
accordance with the grade mark, he may mark it “ Below Grade,” or erase the 
grade mark and place thereon the proper grade mark; that is to say, where an 
inspector finds a barrel of apples graded No. 1, and the fruit is not up to the 
quality of No. 1, he may erase No. 1 and mark it No. 2, Domestic or No. 3. 
This is of considerable importance as it affords protection to the purchaser and 
to the packer. Cases are not infrequent where fruit marked No. 1 has not been 
up to the requirements of that grade, and if the inspector simply marked the 
words “ Falsely Marked” advantage was taken of this, but under the amendments 
the fruit is sold on its merits. 

STANDARDIZATION OF PACKAGES.—Many changes have been made in our fruit 
packages. Some of these will interest fruit growers in Ontario very little inasmuch 
as they are seldom used here but are the popular packages on the Pacific Coast. The 
changes of greatest interest to Ontario fruit growers are in the apple barrel, apple 
box and crate. When the barrel was first defined, a minimum capacity of 96 quarts 
only was required. Ontario at that time was using a barrel of larger capacity. 
We therefore had practically only two sizes in use in Canada, the 96 quart barrel in 
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Nova Scotia and a larger one in Ontario. N.S. has, up to the present, held to the 
96 quart barrels with very little variation, but in Ontario during the past few years, 
there has been a number of varying sizes due largely to the lessening of the bilge. 

BarRELS.—The question of the adoption of the standard barrell for Canada, 
has been a matter for discussion at the various fruit conferences, but N. S. was 
reluctant to agree to any change until the United States adopted a standard barrel, 
and because some of the States do not permit apples to be sold in any other size. 
Another reason why N. S. did not desire a change was that growers and shippers 
had established a reputation in the London, Eng., market, and they considered that 
exclusiveness of package was of some advantage. If such ever existed, it dis- 
appeared during the past few years as the returns have shown and N. S. fruit 
erowers were the first to recommend the adoption and standardization of the so- 
called American barrel of about 100 qts. capacity. 

The use of the standard barrel becomes effective on June Ist, next. There 
is no doubt a number of barrels of the old style are still in the hands of growers, 
and-we hope before the packing season opens to provide for the use of these as 
it is the wish of the Department that we shall adopt the standard barrel without 
loss. This may result in the identity of the source of the fruit becoming unknown 
owing to the fact that all apples hereafter packed in barrels, whether grown in 
Canada or the United States, will be in the same sized package. In order that 
we shall preserve our standing in the markets of the United Kingdom, I would 
recommend that in addition to the marks required by the Inspection and Sale Act, 
the words “Canadian apples” should appear very prominently on our barrels 
and boxes. 

Boxrs.—In Ontario, a comparatively small portion of the crop has been 
packed in boxes although the number is on the increase. Heretofore our apple 
box, like our barrel, was of minimum dimensions and applied to export shipments 
only, although it was generally recognized to be a standard box for both home and 
export markets. 

The question of the standardization of the apple box has been a very live 
question in B. C. for a number of years, due to the fact that our box was larger 
and came into competition with fruit packed in what is known as the Oregon 
box which is slightly smaller. So contentious a point has this been that at 
the Dominion Fruit Conference held at Grimsby, Ont., in 1914, the B. C. 
delegates agreed among themselves that they would not introduce this subject. How- 
ever, all objections to the change from the Canadian box to that of the Oregon box, 
were apparently overcome, as the delegates to the Conference at Ottawa last March, 
were unanimous for its adoption. As this box is the accepted standard in all 
the States of the Union, we now have in addition to a standard barrel, a standard 
box. Here again we realize the necessity for maintaining the identity of Canadian 
grown fruit on the export market, by having our boxes plainly marked with the 
words “ Canadian Apples.” | 

In describing the dimensions of the various fruit packages, there was one 
thought kept in mind, namely, to have all of equal length to facilitate loading of 
cars. Therefore, as the standard apple box was 18 inches in length it was necessary 
that the apple crate be the same. JI have already referred to the reason for the 
adoption of the apple crate, and although it may have its place, yet with the 
domestic grade, we no doubt will not find so much use for it as is cannot be 
considered a very sanitary package because of the width between the slats. 

Prar Box.—Another package which has been standardized, is the pear box 
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which is also to be used for the shipment of crabapples. The Ontario fruit growers 
are not so much concerned in the use of this as are the growers in B. C., but it is 
just a question as to whether the growers in Ontario should not give a little more 
attention to the possibilities of shipping crabapples in boxes to the Prairie markets, 
This has been proven to be remunerative to the fruit growers there. 

Prac aNp Pium Boxrs.—Peach and plum boxes have also been standardized, 
and while varying in depth are the same length as apple boxes. The cherry box 
described in the Act is commonly known as the lug box in the west, and I do 
not think has ever been used in the east. Another package used in the west is 
the four basket crate but this is seldom used here. 

Berry Boxrs.—Another live question at the recent Conference was that of 
berry boxes, but no change has been made in these except that the provision for 
marking the word “Short” on boxes which did not hold two-fifths of a quart or 
four-fifths of a quart was eliminated. In order that the British Columbia small fruit 
growers could successfully compete with growers in the United States on our 
Western Canada markets, it was deemed advisable to include a pint box, the 
dimensions of which have been clearly defined. You will note that in the case of 
four-fifths of a quart and two-fifths of a quart, there are no dimensions given, the 
only provision being that they shall hold the specified quantities. 

Curmax Basxers.—In the matter of climax baskets, there has been very little 
difference of opinion with regard to the 6-qt. basket; but the 11-pt. basket has been 
under consideration by the growers in the Niagara Peninsula for a number of 
years, and was as we hoped finally decided upon at the recent Conference. The 
objective of the fruit growers was that the basket should be of certain dimensions 
which would provide for the packing of three layers of No. 1 fruit, assuming 
that a basket which would meet these requirements would be satisfactory for the 
marketing of all other kinds of fruit. In some unaccountable manner a shght 
error was made in the specifications, and those now embodied in the Act do not 
work out as desired. Several meetings have been held recently to endeavor to 
decide upon the correct specifications and the question of the future manufacture 
of these by machinery was very prominently brought out, with the result that it 
was necessary to investigate the machine possibilities. To this end the Fruit 
Branch had a representative who was accompanied by a representative of the 
basket manufacturers, visit the machine manufacturers at St. Joseph, Mich., and 
we hope to have the matter finally decided in the course of a few days. 

In the meantime, provision has been made whereby the baskets of the old 
style and material for the manufacture of these, may be used up to December 31st, 
1919; after this date it will not be legal to use these packages and it will be 
necessary for growers when ordering their supplies, to purchase only what they 
believe will be required to market their 1919 crop. 

In the discussion of the wood veneer baskets at the Conference, the question 
of the 16 and 20 quart baskets, which are used for marketing melons, was over- 
looked, and as these appear to be the popular packages for marketing melons in 
Ontario, we hope to have it incorporated in our Act during the coming Session of 
Parliament. 

Rove Hanpiine anD Priurertnc.—For many years the Fruit Branch has 
received numerous reports of great damage done to fruit in transit through careless 
handling and through pilfering. A clause has now been inserted in the Inspection 
and Sale Act which makes it an offence for any person who carelessly handles, 
wilfully destroys or pilfers any fruit packed in any of the standard packages, 
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This, I think, is a most important measure and will be enforced by the Fruit 
Branch. 

Use or Seconp Hanp Pacxaces.—Provision has been made in the amend- 
ments to prevent fruit packages being used the second time. Those who have 
not the privilege of visiting the larger marketing centres will perhaps not appreciate 
the importance of this provision. There are some packages which are seldom used 
the second time for marketing fruit, but apple barrels, for instance, are used as 
long as they hold together. Some fruit growers, living in close proximity to the 
larger cities, make a practice of securing all the barrels they require, by going 
around to the various retail stores. While this may be unintentional, nevertheless, 
we frequently find apples offered for sale with the original packer’s name, address, 
variety and grade mark still on the barrel. The measure recently embodied in the 
amendments should safeguard the reputation of reliable shippers. 

Mr. Maycock: Would you consider a package built on the same principle 
as the 27-quart berry case on the other side, an open or closed package. It has a 
hinge lid, if you remember ? 

Mr. Baxter: That is the 27 or 32 crate? 

Mr. Maycocx: Yes, or 56. I am speaking of the apple box; do you consider 
it is a closed or open package? 

Mr. Baxter: In the interest of the domestic shipper we are building a package 
with slats at least three-quarters of an inch apart. Now the understanding with 
regard to an open package is that it shall be a slatted package, but it is not stated 
how many slats. We are trying to standardize the crate as to the number of slats 
which will be used. The definition of a closed package is given in the foot notes, 
in this way, that the contents cannot be seen when the package is closed. 

Mr. Maycoox: There is a new box out on the other side which is used for 
short distances. It is a knocked down box, with the two ends and four sides folded. 
I have been trying to get one and had hoped to bring one over here to-day, but 
it has not arrived. 

Mr. Baxter: We consider the 27 and 32-quart crate are open packages, but 
I think it would be to our advantage to standardize the number of slats. 

Q.—May we use the old style of ‘box at the present time for the shipments 
of apples? 

Mr. Baxrer: There is a clause dealing with baskets, but the provision has 
been made whereby the Minister may authorize the use of any other package than 
the standard, but unfortunately it was not so in the case of boxes, but it-is the 
wish of the Department that you shall adopt the standard packages without loss, 
and as provision has not been made for that, we can say this: that we would take 
no official notice of the use of these packages during the coming season for the 
marketing of the next season’s crop. We cannot say in the face of existing law 
that you can violate that law, but we will take no official notice this year. 

Mr. McKay: ‘What is your opinion in regard to that Lug box for cherries? 

Mr. Baxrsr: It is a box that was brought out after I left the Prairies, and 
judging from the size of it I do not think it is a very desirable box. However, 
they seem to find use for it and they thought it necessary to standardize it. 

Mr. Freminc: In regard to covers for baskets, the clause says they are to 
be made of sound well seasoned wood, would that make it illegal to use the Leno 
Cover ? 

Mr. Baxrer: The leno is used, of course, and I do not think it could be 
interpreted to exclude the leno covers, but it was intended to insure the cover of 
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the basket being sufficient to support and provide for piling wp the baskets. It 
does not say specifically but it was not intended to exclude the leno covers. 

Q.—Would you define the slight change you are going to make in the 11-quart 
basket ? 

A.—I have not got the specifications here, but it will take in three layers of 
No. 1 peaches. We have viewed the matter from the standpoint of the machine 
manufacturers, and we find it is possible. The manufacturers tell us that in order 
to be able to compete in giving the growers a basket at reasonable prices, it will 
be necessary for them to manufacture baskets by machinery, There are only four 
of these machines in Canada to-day, but there is no doubt there will be more. 
We hope to specify the block. The block is our insurance of uniformity, and we 
will specify the top of the block and the top of the basket. 

Q.—The size will be practically the same? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Are they not deeper ? 

A.—When you are referring to the size being the same, I presume you mean 
the basket we are aiming for. As compared with the old one it is deeper. 

We have received several communications from the cargo inspectors in Great 
Britain in regard to the condition in which our fruit is arriving there. I am 
sorry to say, notwithstanding the fact that people over there have been paving 
maximum prices for No. 3 irrespective of variety, that there has been some very 
inferior quality shipped across. Some have marked them culls which is a violation, 
although not a serious violation. But it is the damage that we have done to our 
reputation that I wish to bring to your attention. The British Ministry of Food 
were most considerate in the fixing of the price of apples, and very considerate of 
the Canadian grower and shipper. They figured the crop was light in Canada 
and by the removal of the embargo, the price in Canada would naturally increase, 
and they fixed the price and made it most liberal, but I am sorry to say some 
men have gone to a pile of culls and shipped hen over, but I am very glad to 
say too, that there were comparatively few shippers who did. But it just shows 
how carefully we must guard our reputation over there. 

Mr. McKay: Would it be possible for the Department to obtain from the 
Commission in the Old Country, the quantities of fruit going over from the United 
States and landing there week by week, so that the information could be reported 
in the bulletin ? 

Mr. Baxter: Yes, I think that would be possible. There is just one other 
thing I would like to say, and that is that prior to the war, our representatives 
over there intimated in a letter that the dealers there would be pleased to buy 
Canadian apples, f.o.b., cash against documents, provided that they had some 
guarantee that the quality was in accordance with the grade marks. I think we 
are all interested in selling whatever we have f.o.b. I just threw that intimation 
out to the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ annual meeting, and they were quite in- 
terested in it. JI do not see any reason why we could not adopt the same system 
here as they have in the Wheat Inspection, Saskatchewan, and. be able to give a 
guarantee at the present time. We may inspect 15 or 20 car loads of apples, and 
we state that we have found them correct, but we only vouch for the actual number 
of packages inspected. While that may be sufficient in Canada, I think as far as 
the export market is concerned, if we could give them an absolute guarantee that 
every package is right, it would be of some value to our Canadian apple industry. 
I have not given the thing very much thought as to the detail, but T cannot see 
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any reason against it. Of course it would not be expected that we could inspect 
every carload of apples, but where there was a sufficient tonnage, we would be able 
to place somebody in the fruit house to examine every package. I simply throw 
out the suggestion because it seems a means of safeguarding our already estimable 
position over there. 


GROWING STRAWBERRIES FOR THE FACTORY. 
Jas. EH. JoHNSON, SIMCOE. 


The success of strawberry growing depends on the liking and experience the 
grower has towards this particular line of horticulture. I will endeavor to outline 
my way of growing strawberries for the canning factory as concisely as possible 
as in the interests of the general farmer or gardener and will make my remarks 
short so we will have considerable time to devote to the discussion. I feel that we 
all have a great deal to learn about strawberry growing at the present time. I am 
finding it far harder to grow strawberries during the last three years than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago, owing to the costs of production and unfavorable climatic 
conditions. The old cry that the strawberry industry is being overdone #& not 
founded on facts, as the local markets for the past two years have been very high 
for first-class well-packed berries. 

SELECTION oF Sire.—It is desirable to choose a piece of ground just loamy 
enough for good drainage, situated at a fairly high elevation, which location is warm 
and not subject to late frosts in blooming time. Good air drainage is important 
in the growing of strawberries, while you may make a success certain years in 
growing strawberries on low lands you are also taking a great risk of frost at 
blooming time except close to large bodies of water. 

Soin.—The ideal soil is a good rich humus-containing loam, which is well 
drained with clay subsoil. The one condition of soil on which it is-never advisable | 
to plant strawberries is fresh-ploughed old sod. I prefer to follow strawberries 
after a good crop of corn or beans which has had the best of clean cultivation. 

Manvurine AND Frrrine. After the selection of the best available site for 
the strawberry bed has been made comes the immediate work of preparing the land 
for planting and as strawberries are heavy feeders on the soil they require from 
30 to 40 ton of manure to the acre to be applied just before ploughing. I prefer 
ploughing the manure under rather than top dressing and working in with discs 
owing to the fact that the strawberry plants have long roots, the feeders of which 
will soon feed the plant from the manure besides where the fertility in the soil 
is located, there is where the roots go, and by having the fertility fairly deep in 
the soil the roots will naturally go there for their supply of nourishment for the 
plant. If you top dress and work in the soil the roots will naturally work nearer 
the top of the soil for their nourishment and the plant will not stand dry weather 
as well as if the roots were deep in the soil. 

ProvaHina.—On heavy loamy soils I would prefer to plough in the fall of 
the year but on sand loam soils I would just as soon plough in the Spring after the 
top dressing with manure in the winter time, and in either case I would begin 
cultivation by harrowing and discing as early in the spring as possible and continue 
until planting. TI use a float in place of a roller for the levelling and pulverizing 
of the ground before marking. 
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Marxine.—I have my marker made so that my rows will be 42 inches apart 
planting in the row from 24 to 80 inches apart. 

Digging THE PLants.—This is done with the 5 or 6 tined fork digging 
the whole row from your last year’s set bed having in the field plenty of wet sacks 
to cover the plants to keep them from drying out before being cleaned. It is 
policy to dig the plants just a short time before you are ready to clean them. 

CLEANING AND SELECTING PLants should be done very carefully, discarding 
small and dark-rooted plants and removing all old lateral and dead leaves. The 
roots are of a light yellow color. There has been a great deal of money lost by 
the strawberry growers in not being more particular in their selection of plants. 

Puantina.—The time to set plants depends on your location. In Norfolk 
County I prefer to plant the first week in May keeping the tops of the plants wet 
from the time they are cleaned until planted. Having in mind to get your plants 
dug and planted the same day if possible. There are many methods in use for 
planting of strawberries, spade, dibble, ploughing a furrow, and the planter. I have 
used both the spade and the planter and will say that if the spade is to be used 
it has to be used by those experienced in the planting with a spade. The trouble 
is that a great many planters leave an air space at the bottom of the plant when 
the spade is used. The planter is especially good in dry weather as the plants 
are watered which helps to pack the soil around each plant. The dibble I know 
has been very successful with a good many planters especially in light loamy soil. 
It is necessary to exercise considerable care in planting and have the plants set 
so that the top part of the crown is level with the top of the ground. If planted 
too deep the tender leaves cannot push their way through the ground and the plant 
is either stunted or dies and again if set too high the roots dry out and the 
plant dies. 

CULTIVATION.—This should begin as soon as planting is completed, with a 
cultivator having small teeth that will keep your ground level, also working close 
to the plant without covering it taking care not to cultivate too deep, beating in 
mind that a dust mulch is ne is required. Cultivate often enough so that the 
weeds are killed before they come through the ground and as soon as the runners 
start only cultivate in one direction and narrow your cultivator until the matted 
rows are 15 inches wide. Then place the runner cutters on your cultivator and 
keep the rows 15 inches wide and cultivate until frosts. 

Pick1nG orF Brossoms.—It will be necessary to go over your newly planted 
field twice to keep all the blossoms removed as the young plants cannot grow to 
be strong healthy plants and produce both laterals and fruit. 

Norrne should be done carefully about five times during the summer to keep 
all weeds away from the plant and at the same time placing the runners keeping 
in mind that you want an even matted row 15 inches wide. 

Mutcutnc.—I believe in the protecting of the plant for the winter by using 
4 to 5 loads of straw to the acre, spreading on top of the row which is left on the 
plants until the next spring, which remove when the plants begin to turn white 
between the rows. This straw serves to conserve the moisture, keeps down the weeds 
and is a great comfort to the pickers. It is generally necessary to go through the 
patch before the bearing season and pull up what weeds may appear. 

Proxina for the canning factory should not start until the berries are 
thoroughly ripe, going over your patch twice each week under normal weather 
conditions, in the strawberry season. The pickers are furnished with a tray each 
holding 6 empty baskets and as soon as the 6 baskets are filled it is taken up by 
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one of our men. He in return will give the picker another empty tray containing 
6 baskets also a ticket for the 6 baskets of berries picked. This enables the pickers 
to be continually employed in the picking of berries, and thus are not nearly so 
apt to miss picking some of the berries in the row as they would be if they carried 
their own trays to the packing house. I could enumerate here the many advantages 
in keeping the strawberry pickers constantly employed in the picking of berries. 
We pay once a week, retaining 14c. per basket as an assurance that the pickers will 
stick to the work for the whole season. It is always easy to get pickers when the 
berries are at the best, but towards the last of the season when the berries begin to 
get small some pickers get a strong mind and a weak back and feel that they 
have earned such good money while the picking was good that they will not pick 
any more berries that season. Therefore I have found this plan of settlement has 
worked out both to the mutual interests of myself and the pickers. I have always 
worked co-operatively with my pickers, bearing in mind that berry-picking is hard 
work, and paying them a price per box so they could make a good wage. I always 
have had lots of pickers. The berries are all carried by our men to the packing 
houses and packed in crates, being careful to see all boxes are well-filled. If I were 
growing berries for shipment the packing house is the place where I should try 
to build up a great trade in the packing of the berries and my instructions to the 
packers would be that every box of berries must be good to the bottom, giving the 
most exacting consuming trade honestly packed berries. Picking should be done 
every day, leaving a stem 34 inch long. I believe there is a great future for us 
in the strawberry business if we would pay more attention to the picking and 
packing of our berries for the consuming public, and with the great cost at the 
present time in the production cf berries we have to look for markets to place a 
part of our berries at a higher’price, than the canning factory has been paying us. 
This has been proven quite clearly to us the last 3 years as strawberries have been 
in big demand by the consuming public, but the growers like myself who contracted 
early did not get a big price, and have not made the same profit as those who sold on 
the open market. 

V ARIETIES.—Parson’s Beauty, few each of Sample, Kellog’s Prize and Senator 
Dunlop. 


As soon as picking is completed if the patch is in good condition I start the 


mowing machine, and as soon as dry rake off the straw and begin cultivation with 
a 2-horse corn cultivator narrowing the rows to 12 inches, then I harrow twice 
cross-wise and follow out by hoeing and keep cultivation up until frost then mulch 
and care same as first year. It will pay well to clean up old patch as long as 
you can have good matted rows. 

The cost of growing strawberries at the present time is far more than it was 
a few years ago. My approximate cost to grow an acre of strawberries during 
the years 1918 and 1919 is as follows: 


Cost To PropucE ONE AORE. 
For the first year. 


404 tons emanure; ate $2cbh ee. is Ce oc oe Ae ae ee $86 00 
Hauling and capreadine- manure yy. sie, eres che eicuteniae teen 12 00 
POULIN Se ee Sale ote etek Oy ee WRN Care e Raa ee cree ee ee o 50 
Preparing (tO {planter ois eden ee ke ai tc a eee ae re eee ae 5 00 
6,000 «plants sate ($6 wines te eae coteais iene hares Boahe ee ten. Lane eee: 36 00 
PIA UDS ati cm ase ei cbecs ie Gee cstaret Fin eaters abalalenvie teeta cc ae ea ee 8 00 
CULV ATIVE PMNS Sree oe ced ete Oe Me hs Em eee nen eT nein gee ee Ee 10 00 


Hoeing, (placing “runners, rete® etic. fe an ccs Oe 40 00 


gt nies 
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SLE ULL Ce TCL LTA) Pe a eee nd coo ay eas hak yak watts ata Lee. ais 30 00 i 

LC LT OLE SE OUE QWs ote Sp ate. a ieationk cae ata Ca alo Mebee past © Sia eRe eo uehe 2 50 

DARN A PCI ODN ie are CR WA eA bobaltcc Tt o te aabd ha wee ate ema ie, wees 10 00 

A WeTes eon Ny OCLIMOTI UE hire ble ws bs st whe sialavetnds Ben bia wiesate aye toe 10 00 

ea) Cas beri Oak Oe) Y Gad SIME SET co ede ON Pe tha tartihn ae wits eile evens 40 00 
$293 00 


Average yield I had last three years 4,000 baskets to the 
acre. Cost of picking, including breakage, baskets, and 
building packing sheds, averages 2%4c. per box........ 110 00 


$403 00 or about 
10c. box 1st yr. 
For the second year. 


LEROY TURE TIS OL: WAU 2 Nea oe een Ree ieee Se cli’ PEN aN SUSUR EASL NACA RE na an You to 
Potties wanes predgine Manure em sin tere wiki. cee ete es 7 50 
LOW Enea aAM Oye 0 Visrs PAGLUA With eee ie hack nt. Grace wie ee Pe 5 00 
CTEAN A Latte ae ep eer ee Soe ec ety, Crete AE a ee std, Jas 5 00 
|e LOLS AES”) 6p LAI Sele Otis Ph aati a SNE eS BRI Cote TPO AR, il Oe A eae ae 15 00 
Si Cd wera eS Droadiies esc tere a, oka See ke are rs ie eT 30 00 
PL a UN OPO L arOLT AW tukatneies BUT (ocr male ye allfit pena el mitinh pen iE at 2 50 
VE LOVIN Le Serilet tere nec, ieee Mire EU Oe ae yal Cua te, emcee Nr 10 00 
BEL OPe SUMO GOI VESL IGM bers i coc ied.che ort mtcts oe feats Rites Teresi 6 00 
CTE CONG VGA THs tas cate 7d 5 chee Runde ae, ale etait ae ea, aed 20 00 

$154 75 


Average yieid I_had last three, years 4,000 baskets to the 
acre. Cost of picking, including breakage, baskets, and 
building packing sheds, averages 2%4c. per box........ 110 00 


$264 75 or about 
6%¢c. a box for 
2nd yr. 


I have been able to save a well-cared-for patch at times, four years, but in 
order to do this you have got to give your strawberry patch the very best of 
attention, but you can readily see that the cost of production is cut down con- 
siderably after the first year. During the past three years strawberry growing in 
Norfolk County has been unprofitable to the careless growers as they have lost 
many dollars in trying to produce a crop of strawberries. 

A Member: I think we are indebted to Mr. Johnson for giving us facts about 
strawberry growing that are quite definite. You mentioned an idea that is worth 
while and we should have it repeated, and that is as to educating the consuming 
public as to the cost of production. The public beleves the growers are making 
a mint of money when they have to pay from 12 to 25 cents a box for strawberries, 
but we should let the public know that the growing of strawberries costs from 
6 to 10 cents.a box. The public are just as anxious to know the facts as anyone 
else, and the sooner they know the real facts the better. 

Mr. Jounson: I believe the day is coming when the consumer and the 
producer will be thinking more alike and walking hand in hand instead of being 
separated. 
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THE LARGE SPECIALTY FARM FOR THE FRUIT GROWER. 
W. H. Grsson, Newcastte. 


The subject on which I am to speak a few words is “ The Large Specialty Farm 
for the Fruit Grower,’ and as my home is in the County of Durham on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario which is too far north for tender fruits but quite suitable 
for the production of apples, will change the wording of my subject to The Large 
Specialty Farm for the Production of Apples. Indeed the locality in which I am 
located, situated between Newcastle and Bowmanville, and extending back from 
the Lake thout 5 miles, is probably as well adapted for the production of apples 
as any other location in Ontario. The soil is rich clay loam and climatic conditions 
are so favorable that at least a fair crop of apples can be obtained every -year. 
The farmers have been encouraged to plant large apple orchards, and on nearly 
every farm in this locality there is a promising young orchard of 10, 20, 30, or 50 
acres, and on several farms as much as 100 to 125 acres of orchard, quite a 
proportion of which is now of bearing age. 

This condition prevails in the Lake Ontario apple belt and the county of 
Northumberland has a large acreage of apple orchards. 

A farm with an apple orchard of 20 acres or more in bearing should be 
considered a farm the specialty of which is apple growing, and the orchard if 
properly cared for will give more profit to the owner than the rest of his farm 
devoted to mixed farming. 

The results of the past few years have been discouraging to most of the 
large apple growers. Because of the high prices of all farm products, with grain 
and live stock bringing war prices, and the great need of production in those lines 
we have endeavored to grow all food stuffs possible, and because of scarcity of 
help and uncertainty of a market for apples if the crop was large most of us 
have neglected our orchards to some extent. 

If an apple orchard is quite neglected, and pruning, cultivating, and what is 
of more importance, spraying, is omitted, the fruit is very poor and unsatisfactory 
to pack and is usually shaken down and taken to the Evaporator. 

If the orchard is partly cared for with perhaps pruning and cultivation done 
as usual but spraying not sufficiently done then the apples are hard to grade 
and while there are some good apples in the pack yet the proportion of No 3’s is 
so large that the results are unsatisfactory to the grower, the packers and the 
dealer who buys the apples. 

If, however, sufficient help can be secured and the annual pruning, cultivation 
and spraying thoroughly done and where certain varieties are properly thinned 
then we can feel certain that a fair crop of apples of excellent quality can be 
obtained. 

Many of our orchardists are quite discouraged and feeling that they have 
more trees than they can take care of, express the wish that their orchards were 
only a part of the present size. Several wish that they had not a tree, others 
don’t want to hear apples mentioned. | 

One of our growers with a promising young orchard is sorry that he was not 


sick in bed the spring he planted, in which case the orchard would never have — 


been started. 
There is a fine young orchard of 12 acres, 25 years old, now in its prime, 
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B. Davis, Stark and Baldwin equal parts, which the owner because of ill health 
is trying to sell. He is asking $200 per acre and is unable to find a purchaser. 
Another orchard of 10 acres, Greenings, Spies and B. Davis is being cut by the 
owner for firewood and will soon be destroyed. Another orchard of Greenings, Spies, 
and Russets is offered to anyone for firewood, the owner stating that the land is 
more valuable to him than the orchard. 

The growers are uncertain which course to take, would like encouragement 
and advice as to which road to follow. 

These owners of large orchards need to be shown the right road; they don’t 
want any Spavin Cure, but if assured that their fine orchards are the most valuable 
part of their farms then with renewed confidence that splendid profits can be 
obtained, and looking to the future with optimism will do their best with these 
promising orchards. They are shrewd practical men, not afraid of hard work, 
and will make up their minds to play the game and play it hard. The result 
would be a community of Orchard Specialists who would produce annually a large 
quantity of choice apples which would be in demand in the market. 

Buyers would be glad to come to a locality like that, and the community of 
successful orchard men could sell their product either individually or organized 
as an association for good prices. 

Now what to do. Each farmer who is making a specialty of his orchard 
should obtain plenty of help. This is difficult to do, and wages are high, but will 
it pay us best to lose the crop through neglect or partly care for it and have only 
indifferent results or pay the price for labor, get the best help available and grow 
good apples. 

This is a question for each orchardist to decide for himself, but unless the 
orchard is cared for, better make it into firewood and use the land for other farm 
crops. Why not pasture more cattle, etc. 

There is a patriotic reason, and it is our duty as Canadians to take care of our 
orchards. | 

Nearly all of us have had young men whom we employed enlist in the Canadian 
army. I can count the names of over 40 young men who formerly assisted me 
in growing or picking fruit who have gone overseas. Some of you are fathers 
who have sons overseas. Many of these young men went in at the first and have 
served in the war for over four years. They went over the top facing death at 
Vimy Ridge and Passchendaele, they held the line and saved the situation at that 
first gas attack in April 1915 Many of them will never return; others are maimed 
for life. Then more.of our boys were sent over as reinforcements. The four 
Canadian divisions were kept up to full strength. Our Canadian Corps because 
of the initiative of the men and their splendid discipline was said to be the most 
formidable single fighting unit on the Western Front. We are proud of them. 
Only a few months ago they broke through the Hindenberg line, they broke 
through the Switch line, they went over the Canal Nord, the Canadian Light 
Cavalry were the first troops into Cambrai, they fought their way into Mons, they 
' marched to the Rhine, and now those who are left, thank God, are coming home. 
They have made us proud of our Country, Canada the land of the Maple Leaf, 
the land of bright promise. Hach of us can stand up and say I am not ashamed to 
be a Canadian. And the boys are coming home, they will need work and 
good wages. Our large Specialty Farms for apple growing is an industry which 
requires a lot of help. Shall we nail up the gates, neglect the orchard, put up 
the bars, make firewood because the wages are high, or shall we do our duty to 
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our country? Carry on the orchard. Play the game. Play it hard. Open the 
gates. Open the doors. Welcome them back in that happy time when our brave 
men come home. Nae 

Will not describe our method of pruning, cultivation and spraying, except 
to state that the grass strip under each row of bearing trees is a great saving of 
labor, both in cultivation and pruning. This strip of grass extending 5 feet on 
each side of the row of trees needs no care except cutting the long grass with 
a mower in midsummer, and it protects the tree to some extent from winter injury. 
The apples color earlier and the tree ripens its wood better in the fall than if 
the whole surface was cultivated. 

An advantage can be obtained in annual pruning by allowing the lower tier 
of limbs to drceop over the ten ft. strip and at the same time shorten back the 
high leading branches, this keeps the tree down to the desired height, makes 
spraying and picking easier, and as large and well colored apples are grown on 
the lower branches close to the ground as on the top of the tree. 

In regard to varieties in a large orchard, it is nice to have a selection extending 
the picking season which makes it easier to obtain sufficient help for picking. 
Starting with the Duchess, I would like enough of this variety to make He ceveral 
car lots, and by making 2 or 3 pickings anal leave green apples to develop and 
obtain a large per cent. of No. 1’s of good color. Would like a quantity of Bartlett 
pears for the picking gang to be employed with after the Duchess, also some 
Alexander apples which are quickly harvested, then a good lot of Wealthies, which 
like the Duchess, should be thinned early in the season and at least two pickings 
made in harvesting. This will give choice No. 1 apples suitable for boxing which 
will bring gocd prices. No. 2 and No. 3 small and green Wealthies are unsatis- 
factory for growers and buyer. Would advise a few St. Lawrence, but no Graven- 
stein as our climate is too severe for that fine variety. Wolf River is reliable, 
quickly gathered, and in good demand. Would advise some Blenheim and Ribston 
to fill in the season between the fall and early winter varieties. Would have a few 
Greenings and Fallawaters, but not many, as both kinds are not very reliable in 
the Lake Ontario district. Would prefer a good lot of Snows and McIntosh which 
should be ready to pick during first week of October. Snows should be carefully 
tlunned early in.the season to obtain size and color, and with the McIntosh receive 
an extra thorough spraying in July. Following these in order of gathering I 
would take some Hubbardston, then pick the Starks, this variety has oe pie 
very extensively, and next to the Ben Davis is our most productive winter apple. 

Tn some orchards Stark is a disappointment, as when in large blocks and some 
distance from other varieties which blossom at the same date, the blossoms fail 
to fertilize and drop off leaving a scattering crop of defective apples. I would 
advise grafting early blossoming kinds among the Starks when in large blocks, 
also placing a few hives of bees in that part of the orchard. This is worth trying 
as it is a pleasure to harvest a good crop of Starks and a gang can pick and pack 
more barrels of this variety in a day than any other kind. 

The Baldwin is a disappointment, has produced very little fruit during the 
past three years and has suffered severe winter injury. 

Ben Davis is our most productive variety, it will yield good and very profitable 
crops in years when most other kinds are light. Have found the Ben Davis my 
most profitable sort during the first twenty-five years of the orchard’s life. 

Golden Russet is fairly reliable on good soil, but would not advise many as 
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they are tedious to pick. Would leave the Spy and Golden Russet as last varieties 
in the orchard to harvest, as both sorts need the full season to develop. 

A well matured and good colored Northern Spy is the very best fruit on earth 
bar none. It is a pity that it is so slow in bearing. Have Spy trees 25 years old, 
fine large trees 20 ft. high which have not produced yet, but trust they will make 
good during the second 25' years of their life. I would not advise the whole farm 
to be planted with apples, probably three-quarters to half would be sufficient and 
all that the owner could take care of. 

There is the question of fertility to be considered. If the orchard is sown 
with cover crops to be plowed under annually, and the rest of the farm produces 
all the clover and live stock possible, then the orchard can be kept in a good state 
of fertility. In a year when apples are only a medium crop, or when the price 
is low, then the farmer instead of having his eggs all in one basket would have 
other farm products to dispose of, which shows that mixed farming is best for 
the Ontario farmer. It is tiresome to have too much of one thing and a change 
of work gives variety which means much in life. 


HOW CAN WE SECURE ANNUAL CROPS OF APPLES AND WHAT IS 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE ONTARIO APPLE GROWER? 


J. C. Harris, INGERSOLL. 


To be successful in growing fine apples with few off years, we must apply 
intensive management, must have genuine enthusiasm and a love for doing 
good work. We must be prepared to give attention, rigid attention, to every 
detail connected with the business, and have the knack of getting things done. 
Intensive orcharding is a fascinating occupation. One must acquire an intimate 
acquaintance and love for his trees as individuals. The same as the born dairy- 
man or poultryman cultivates the acquaintance and friendship of his pets, 

It is quite wonderful how an apple tree, though neglected, will brace up 
under good care. No one of us, be he ever so much a master orchardist, has 
learned the whole story. The fruit grower must be ready at a moment’s notice to meet 
his enemies. ‘It is never in any case ag in the old days when the markets were less 
critical and any sort of an apple would do. The man who now comes out winner by 
producing a crop of nearly perfect apples must have a marvellous amount of 
nature’s assistance, or he must be a fighter. 

To get annual crops of fair-sized well-colored apples, I think all will agree 
the ground under the trees must be kept in a moist condition during June and 
July, not only to benefit the growing crop of apples but to enable the blossom 
buds (which form during these months) to get strong and well matured for the 
following crop the next year, otherwise the trees may blossom out the next spring 
and most of the blossoms fall to the ground because not fully matured. To 
conserve this moisture necessary some favor cultivation to July 1st, then a cover 
crop, others sod mulch. Cultivation, I believe, will give rather more apples 
than sod mulch usually of only medium or poor color. Sod mulch gives a crop 
of medium sized apples, with high color, suitable for barrel or box packing, 
which will bring more money in the best markets than those from the cultivated 
orchards. In my experience with sod mulch, trees will ripen up their wocd better 
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than with cultivation, therefore less winter injury. Again with sod the orchard can 
be sprayed, apples picked and packed to better advantage than where the orchard 
is cultivated. Summing up the whole situation, on clay loam or sand loam J 
prefer sod mulch to cultivation, more especially for the small farm orchard of 
five acres or less. 

In many cases it would be a difficult proposition to get sufficient mulch for 
large commercial plantations. In this case cultivation would be necessary, if 
we are to get annual crops of apples. I have no experience with light sandy soil. 


PRUNING.—The young orchard left unpruned or nearly so will grow faster 
and bear apples much sooner than where the trees have been pruned annually. I 
am not sure these trees which were left unpruned up to nearly bearing age will 
be as profitable as if they had been pruned earlier. In commencing to prune a 
neglected apple tree, one should take at least two or more years for the operation. 
A few general principles should always be before the operator :— 

1st. Heavy pruning is a severe shock to a tree, and should not be done to 
excess In any one season. Study your tree well when lowering or dehorning it. 
Never cut a limb unless you know why you are doing it. An old orchard severely 
pruned may give you a crop for one or two seasons after the pruning, but in the 
long run. one will have to pay for it by going without a crop for several seasons 
while the orchard is recuperating. 

A tree once in shape should be gone over annually cutting out any dead or 
cross limbs and a little thinning from the cutside occasionally. An orchard well 
pruned and cared for will be a pleasure and a profit to its owner the rest of 
his days. To get annual crops of apples excessive pruning in any one year is 
out of the question. 

In raising apples as in raising wheat, it is the seeds or grain, which exhaust 
the tree, and draw plant food from the soil. The flesh of an apple is nearly all 
water. Therefore it costs the tree practically the same to grow a small apple 
as a large one. The large one is worth money, the small one very little. Hence 
if we thin off small and inferior apples, we are giving the tree a chance to grow 
more No. 1 grade fruit as well as leaving it with plenty of vigor preparing for 
next year’s crop. I believe the cost of thinning will be nearly saved at picking 
time in the fall, as the work will be much less when few specimens have to be 
thrown in the cull heap, and the tree will not be in an exhausted condition by 
producing so many seeds as would have been the case had all the apples, good, 
bad and indifferent been left to mature. 

In summing up, the tree must not be overdone in any one year if we are to 
get annual crops of apples. Thinning (especially some varieties) is most neces- 
sary to attain results. 

Sprayina.—I do not suppose anyone here doubts the necessity of spraying 
in order to make our orchards profitable. In fact, I believe an apple orchard 
left unsprayed, will not give the return per acre the land would were it devoted 
to some other farm crop. On the other hand I am convinced an acre of apple 
orchard of the best varieties well cared for, will give a net return equal to ten 
acres devoted to an ordinary farm crop. 

Many people are getting poor results from spraying, often not enough to pay 
the expense and trouble. The reason for this could always be easily learned if one 
were present to see how and when the work was done. The time to spray is very 
important, for mstance, if we wait ten days after blossoms fall we cannot hope 
to control the codling moth, and the same will apply to the apple scab. I cannot 
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too strongly urge that the work be done thoroughly and well. An orchardist may- 
have his orchard in the best possible shape, as regards pruning, cultivating and 
fertilizing, all of which is most necessary, but if he falls down with the spraying, 
he will come far short of the satisfaction and profit that would have been his 
from the most careful work. One thing is well, and often very necessary to remem- 
ber, a tree when the leaves are the size of a ten cent piece will stand a very 
strong spray, without injury. This same spray applied say two weeks after 
blossoms fall, might in some seasons, ruin the crop of apples, for that and alse 
the succeeding year. 

The spray before blossoms open with lime-sulphur, can be applied, I think, 
safely 1010 Sp. G. or stronger, but I think each succeeding spray, should be 
weakened at least two points. Be very careful to have exact strength of your spray 
material. A little too strong a mixture may, in some seasons, severely injure 
two crops of apples. In other words I think it is an easy matter to spray the 
apples off our trees with any of the spray mixtures. I believe nearly all our 
crop failures can be traced to one of four causes, lack of barnyard manure and 
soil moisture, overbearing, and unintelligent spraying. If our orchards are not 
lacking in any of these four essentials I am convinced nine years out of every 
ten we can count on a good crop of apples. 

In conclusion I want to say I feel very optimistic as regards the Sutldcke 
for the Ontario apple grower, with the majority of Ontario orchards neglected 
for four years past, Ae the severe winter killing of recent years. With the high 
cost of labor and materials at present many fairly good orchards will go unsprayed 
and uncared for, in the future. It seems to me the man who has a good orchard 
or the young man who will plant one of the best varieties and look well after 
them, never in the past has had such a bright outlook as he has at the present 
and is likely to have for many years to come. 

Q.—Did you lose any trees last winter? 

A.—Yes, I lost one tree in one corner of my orchard. I built a little house for 
the man to live in, and there was one apple tree in that plot that he has for 
a garden that is dying. 

Q.—Was it a Baldwin? 

A.—No, it is not a Baldwin; I did not know what the trunk was; it was 
grafted to a Nonsuch. 

Pror. Macoun: What spray are you using now? 

Mr. Harris: I use three or four different sprays; I am not fully convinced 
which is the best. I use the Bordeaux principally. Last year I used Bordeaux 
all through, but I do not like to use it after the blossoms fall because of rusting. 
I never use over three pounds of Bordeaux after the blossoms fall, and less than 
that for the later spray. I think it is very important to weaken the sprays for 
the later spray; you injure your fruit for the next year if you don’t. I have 
nothing to say against lime-sulphur, but one thing in favor of Bordeaux is that 
it will stay on the trees longer than lime-sulphur. 

Q.—Is there any real objection to a slight rusting? 

A.—For boxed fruit there is an objection, but in my home orchard this year 
there was very little rusting. J use ten pounds of Beachville lime, three pounds 
of bluestone and forty gallons of water. 

Pror, Crow: Mr. Harris told us at Guelph a couple of weeks ago about 
his results with the Wealthy variety. It seems to me this will bring out very 
pointedly the application of his practice to annual bearing. As I understand 
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his results, he has had remarkable success in getting the Wealthy to bear annually, 
but I want to ask how many crops he has missed? 

Q.—You told us that one year he did not have any at all? 

A.—That was in 1895. I have between 30 and 40 Wealthy apple trees, and 
they produce about the same every year, but the crop is not on the same side of 
the tree. I do not know whether that is from thinning or what it is. 

Mr. Foster: Is it possible to injure the young fruit by any of the spray 
materials that we have been using so far, so that it drops, or do weather conditions 
tend to do that? I think at the New York Convention a month or so ago one 
of the professors at the University threw that out; he preferred the dust spray 
instead of the lime-sulphur spray or the Bordeaux. 

Mr. Harris: That touches on rather a tender point. -We have professors 
here and I could only give you my idea. 

Mr, Foster: Your experience is what counts. 

Mr. Harris: I think spraying different trees in a very wet season might 
cause that, but it may be from some other cause. You have to be mighty careful 
in using the spray, especially two weeks after the blossoms fall. If you have a 
man that is not very careful in measuring it out, especially in some seasons, it is 
dangerous. In 1916 and 1917 we had very wet seasons. 

Q.—How strong do you use the lime-sulphur or Bordeaux after the blos- 
soms fall? 

A.—I have not decided which is the best to use. I have had the best results 
in getting apples from the Bordeaux. I use it 3.10.40. Lime-sulphur I would 
not use over 1.007 to spray after the blossoms fall. By using the very mild 
spray that I use now, I have much better success than formerly. 


MAKING THE LAND PAY WHILE THE ORCHARD IS GROWING. 


WM. EVERETT, SIMCOE, 


Not being an orator myself, and after listening to the able addresses delivered 
by the previous speakers, it makes me feel that I would be more at home if I were 
in my young orchard with a pruning saw in my hand. But, as you have asked 
me to speak a few words on “Making the Land Pay While the Orchard is 
Growing,” I can only give you my own experience. 

In 1910, I purchased fifty acres of land. This land was a sand loam with 
a clay bottom, high and dry, but very ‘low in fertility. I planted 750 apple trees, 
300 Spies, 350 Baldwins, 75 MeIntosh Reds, and 50 Snows, and about 150 cherries, 
plums and pears. 

This land required fertilizing. Barnyard manure at that time was scarce 
so I decided to sow a cover crop. After I planted my trees, I plowed the land 
and kept it well cultivated until June 1st, when I sowed peas. In September, I 
plowed this crop under and sowed the land to rye and vetch. Thus, you will 
see there was no profit for me that year, but the following winter I obtained a 
nice lot of barnyard manure, which I bought in the town, having my hired man 
put it on the land when his time was of little value. The following spring, I 
plowed the rye and vetch down and planted the whole orchard to potatoes and 
beans, which only paid expenses for manure and labor. But, after the second 
year T was always able to make the land pay a profit while the young trees were 
growing. 
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I might say that my orchard covers twenty-four acres, and last year I grew 
off this land after leaving four feet each side of every tree row :— 


BU DL Sibe Laer Wy LEE Cr Lt ats Pheer e aiats hits. 6 us altusptva eve eos sinih aes $225 00 
PA ALOUS SOM DWV ELLA. cu DET COM trs oA he boo eh oie alate relies re 144 00 
Toe usielss CLOVerc Need Ake ou aestwte.. c atece shaun oh, wie pt Cauetae atta oe 220 00 
SOS LOUSU EIS EOL DOLALOGN ea tutel) mr oe oct tahe cia wie geen ates aka cote ee 425 00 
DUMONT OLE COLD SAL Qmee eet aeteens Mocs Sierra es alee woahets praee s toes 150 00 
SOU, bushelavstgan beets sateo0Giees cere nar vie ces «ce Maal te 90 00 
BUUMOTISICLSS LUT DIDS <2 tee OC Rate a acik is op, oi nc alerer eke aac hose Seeks L2Zo.00 

DOLE Laer Ltee ates cee Vhs oc et rer APP ASS Peace shes oe Peres Sate eles cee $1,379 00 


But you will remember that the price of wheat and clover seed this year 
was very high, but putting the wheat at $1 per bushel, and the clover seed at 
$10, would still leave $1,124, therefore I contend that by using good land in 
setting out a young orchard that the land can be made to pay while the young 
orchard is growing, and, I think, it can be made more profitable by truck gardening 
and small fruits such as strawberries and raspberries. 

Q.—In plowing around your trees the first year, did you bark them or break 
them at all? 

A.—Not at all. I followed the man and elevated the whiffletrees and did 
not damage them in any way. I might say I have not lost a half dozen trees 
out of the 750 planted, in the nine years. 

Q.—Any Baldwins? 

A.—I had 350 Baldwins and they are all right. I think I have the ideal 
land for an orchard; it is high and dry and well drained. 

Q.—How far did you keep the hay and grain away from the tree? 

A.—Four feet. | 

(.—Were your Baldwins in sod? ¥ 

A.—They were in sod last year. I had oats on the ground where my Baldwins 
were a year ago. I had it sodded and that is where I took the hay and clover off. 

~ Q.—You do not think it hurts the ground at all to grow stuff around the 
tree near the foot? 

A.—I would not get too close. 

().—You do not think you would catch any of the roots when plowing? 

A.—No, I do not think so. As your tree gets older and larger, you want 
to keep farther away. 

(@.—How far apart are your trees? 

A.—Thirty-five feet. 


THEH LABOR SITUATION. 
Miss Hart, ONTARIO LABor BuREAv, TORONTO. 


By the programme I am asked to speak on “The Labor Situation,” but I 
will speak on the National Service Girls, which is only one part of the labor 
problem, and the only aspect of the situation which I am able to talk about. 

Recently some of you have received a circular letter. This was sent out to 
all the men who employed the National Service girls last year, asking whether 
in their opinion the girls were going to be needed on the fruit farms this summer. 
The general reply has been that they would be needed in the fruit districts, but 
that probably they would not be needed on the mixed farms. | 
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Last year our employment bureau in Ontario placed about 2,500 girls on the 
farms. The majority of these were placed from the Toronto office, that is, 1,800.. 
About 250 worked in different canneries, about 200 on mixed farm work, and 
some 75 to 100 worked entirely in farm houses. The balance, about 1,200, were 
occupied on the fruit farms of Ontario. These girls did all kinds of work: hoeing” 
and weeding and cultivating, budding, transplanting, packing, picking, spraying 
and pruning. And they were quite unexperienced when they went out. The 
majority of these girls were good workers and gave satisfaction to the farmers. 
Of course there were some who were not satisfactory, but that is to be found in 
every kind of help. 

There is the other side to the question, and that is, were the farmers satis- 
factory to the girls, and is the pay satisfactory to the girls? The girls have no. 
complaints to make about the way the farmers treated them, but practically all 
the complaints have been that the girls did not receive high enough wages. Our 
aim last year was to have all the girls staying a reasonable length of time, earning 
$9 a week. Most of the girls lived in camps conducted by the Y.W.C.A. and_ 
paid $4.50 per week for board, and we hoped that they would clear $4.50 a week. 
That is only $18 a month, and is not a very large amount for girls who worked 
10 hours a day in the sun. 

I said that was our aim. The girls did not get it. The daily records of 
each girl were turned into the office, and at the end of the season the following’ 
results were shown. 

Forty-two per cent. earned over $9 a week. 
Fifty-eight per cent. earned less than $9. 

We only took into consideration the girls who were working more than two: 
weeks, and we considered we were taking a fair average of the girls. We had a 
mass meeting of the girls not long ago, and they are not satisfied with this 
condition of affairs. 

I believe I can get the girls to go out again this year in considerable numbers: 
if an arrangement can be made whereby they will receive better wages than 
last year. Our camp secretaries had a meeting some time in November, and 
they drew up a set of resolutions which they thought would improve conditions 
for the next year. Later on we had a mass meeting of the girls who had been on 
the farms, from the Toronto District, and they almost unanimously confirmed 
these resolutions. There were three outstanding points: 

1. For a sliding scale of piece work. 

2. They say they can do better work if only asked to work nine hours a day.. 

3. And they want the hour rate increased from 15c. up to 20c. or more. 

The sliding scale on piece work is a protection for the girl against the 
man who does not look after his crop. Take strawberries, for instance. It is 
not fair that one girl should get 2c. a box in a good patch where she can pick | 
quickly, while another girl would only get the same rate and have to pick from 
a patch with weeds knee deep, and where you have to look for the strawberries 
with a magnifying glass. That does not seem fair to us. We have asked in that 
case that the man shall have to pay more for his pickers. He has saved on 
his help by not cultivating his berries, and he should have to pay more for his 
help to pick them. 

Then there is the question of the nine hour day. I know everybody works 
10 hours a day on the farm, but it is a proven fact in industry that eight hours 
or nine hours increases the efficiency of the employees and does not decrease 
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the output. I feel sure the main object is to get the berries picked, and there 
will be more berries picked in a week of nine hours per day than ten hours 
per day. 

Then there is the increased hour rate. The girls worked for 15c. an hour 
last year. This is the work that is hardest and they feel they should be paid more. 

Q.—What time would the girls like to start in the morning ? 

A.—It is simply a nine hour day, leaving it to the farmer whether they 
start at seven and stop at five, and start at eight and stop at six. 

Those are the three main points of the resolutions that the girls drew up. 
Last night a committee of the girls met a committee of the fruit growers, but 
we did not come to any definite decision. I think we will have to have another 
meeting before any conclusion is reached as to what should be done. 

I have conferred with the Y.W.C.A., and they will establish the camps the 
same as last year, but they absolutely refuse to take them on on a rush order. 
They must have time to look over the sites and get house-mothers and workers, 
so we would be much obliged if the growers who do want girls would let us know 
early. We can then go out and make much-better arrangements than if we had 
40°06 1 In a rush, 

Q.—Is it compulsory to have camps organized under the Y. W. C. A.? 

A.—Not at all, but when we get the girls we must be able to assure their 
parents that they are properly chaperoned. We won’t get the type of girls we want, 
otherwise. If a grower wants to run his own camp, and he assures us that the girls 
have a suitable house-mother, it will be all right. 

DELEGATE FROM PINE GROVE: We had a number of girls with us last year, 
and we thought so well of them that we want to increase the number this year. 
They gave good satisfaction, I think, to every grower in that district. Last year 
was one of the worst for strawberries that the fruit growers ever experienced. We 
called a meeting and gave the girls $9 per week guarantee, as we thought that 
was only fair to the girls, considering the crop they had to pick, but this year we 
hope that things will be a little more normal, and we figure that $10 per week 
guarantee is a fairly good wage to start off with, but in picking strawberries at 
2 cents a box for the two best weeks, a girl would be able to make from $3 to $4 
a day, and we figured that $10 would cover the first of the strawberries and 
the end -of the strawberries, and so on through the hght pickings of the different 
fruits. 

Miss Hart: I do not think that the girls idea was that it was to be a $10 
guarantee ; it is simply that we want the wages to run so that the girls will average 
$10, but we do not ask each man to pay $10 a week to every girl. It is simply 
made by piece work. 

A Memeper: I think a great many of both the girls and the growers were 
laboring under a wrong impression of the guarantee contract last year. A good 
many growers agreed to that $1 per day rain or shine, but we did not consider it 
fair, therefore, we gave them a guarantee of $9 a week. 

Mr. FarrpairN: The Department figured that the girls did not make $9 a 
week last year on the average. If they worked efficiently every day, they were 
guaranteed $1.50 a day, and if their piece work did not come up to that, we liad 
to pay them that anyway. 

Miss Hart: The fact remains they did not get it in the majority of cases. 
In a great many cases the men would not come up to the 15c. an hour. A great 
many girls averaged between $8 and $9; some between $7 and $8. Their day’s 
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earnings would be perhaps $1.05, $1.10 and $1.25 and $1.35, and the men would 
not simply come up. to the $9. 

Mr, Farrparrn: According to the contract they were to pay them $1.50 a 
day if they did not come up to the piece rates. I had a camp and they never 
came up to $1.50, but I had to pay it. Not one of the girls made $1.50 a day 
on any day during the summer. 

Miss Hart: They worked on piece rates last year, with the guarantee of 
$1 a day on rainy days. They were guaranteed $1 a day, but we wanted them to 
average $1.50 a day. If it rained, and the farmer could not give them work, 
we asked for a dollar a day guarantee; unless, in the week preceding they had 
made over their $9 a week, then we did not ask them to pay this guarantee. That 
was where more of the misunderstanding arose last year than anywhere else. 

Mr. Rittennouse: In reference to these averages, I think possibly they 
may be misleading. In my own case the girls occasionally were off the job, with 
my consent. That would work against that average, would not it? 

Miss Hart: Yes. 

Mr. Harxness: I employed a girl from early in May until the 20th of 
October. This girl was away a few days during the season; I gave her the days. 
She did not earn the $9 per week then, would she be taken as an average? 

Miss Hart: She would not average $9. Some girls who stayed at the end of 
the season earned $50 a month and their board. We counted in all the girls 
we had _ placed. 

Mr. Rirrennouse: I think that 42 per cent. is not quite a fair average as 
to the girls who earned $9 a week. Had these girls worked the full time, it 
would have helped to bring up the average. I was more than pleased with the 
National Service Girls. I had some picking raspberries, and I only had one who 
did not come up to the $1.50 a day, during the two weeks of best picking. She 
ran about $1.25. I gave her $9 a week, and the girls who went over $9 got their 
extra money. J was well pleased, and I would like the girls on last year’s condi- 
tions, and I will guarantee to use them right, and I think the whole of Vineland 
District will use them right. 

Mr. CARPENTER: It appears to me that the days the girls were absent through 
indisposition or any other cause, are taken into this 42 per cent. You have a 
certain percentage of these girls that will be off, and it is not fair to calculate 
these in to make the 42 per cent. 

Miss Harr: The number of girls in a camp of ten who would be off, would 
be practically nil. 

Mr. CARPENTER: I do not think so. 

A Member: I hesitated to give $1.50 to some of the girls, because we had 
girls who sat all day and hulled only one crate of strawberries. 

Miss Harr: You should not have kept them any longer. 

A Memper: We paid these girls. We were afraid to let them go for fear 
we could not get others. 

Mr. RirreNHovuseE: I wish to say in Vineland section we had a meeting and 
discussed the circular letter, and we all agreed that we wanted the girls again 
this year, they were so satisfactory last year. We felt we could not get seas 
without them, providing some satisfactory basis of remuneration could be agreed 
upon, but I do not think there will be any difficulty in that connection when we 
discuss things thoroughly. 

Miss Hart: There has got to be compromise on both sides. 
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A Member: You have a fairly good idea of the situation as regards the 
girls being required next year. May I suggest a committee of the girls and a 
committee of the growers meet at Some later date, and I think we could arrive 
at something definite. 

Miss Harr: I think that would be the most satisfactorily arranged. Mr. 
Bunting was in charge of the committee last year. I could not come to any 
definite conclusion until I had all my committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Possibly Prof. Crow could give us the results of last 
evening’s meeting as to the kinds of apples best suited to the Province. 

Pror, Crow: I was very much interested in the discussion last night, and 
I think perhaps it is safe to base some fairly positive statements on the discussion 
which took place. A number of speakers listed the varieties of apples they would 
recommend for their respective districts. Seven speakers gave lists, and some 
20 varieties in all were named, but all seven men included Wealthy and Snow 
in their lists. Six men mentioned Duchess; six, McIntosh; five, Greening; five, 
Spy; five, Baldwin. Next in order was Alexander, mentioned four times. 

It strikes me that the feeling of the meeting could be fairly definitely stated, 
and that those varieties were certainly highly recommended. The Baldwin has 
been very much discussed. We did not know exactly what its status was to be 
in the immediate future in respect to planting it. The matter has been ‘so 
thoroughly discussed that you will be able to judge for yourself. I should say 
that the varieties most desirable are certainly those I have named in about this 
order: Snow, Wealthy, Duchess, McIntosh, Greening, Spy and Baldwin. 

Of course it is understood that these varieties are only recommended for the 
districts where they could be grown satisfactorily. On the other hand, a number 
of these varieties were mentioned by speakers from every section, and consequently 
there are a number that are to be recommended for general culture everywhere 
in the Province of Ontario, notably the Duchess, Wealthy, Snow and McIntosh. 

A Memper: In connection with the calling of the Fruit Growers’ Association ; 
this Association is larger than it was last year; this room is none too large, and 
there are indications that we will probably have more delegates next year. From 
the way things have been discussed, I think we might be given just a little more 
time. An industry that is of so great importance might well have a three day 
convention. ) 

Then there is another point in connection with that. We come from different 
parts of the country and we have different fruits that interest us. If the programme 
was gotten up with a special day for apples, a special day for peaches and a 
special day for other things, we would have growers come to the meeting they 
were specially interested in, when they could not attend the whole convention, 
and a man one day would get as much information on his point as he would 
by staying the full two or three days. If somebody would formulate a resolution 
along those lines I think it would be to the advantage of the Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that is a splendid suggestion. I believe we used to 
have a three day convention a number of years ago, and we might come back to 
that now that the war is over, and also have our meeting again in the fall with 
our fruit show. The directors no doubt will discuss this matter now that it has 
been brought before the meeting, but if you wish to move a resolution I would 
be glad to put it to the meeting. 

Mr. FArrBArrRN: Following up the suggestion made by this gentleman, I 
would like to express the hope that our next convention, if it is held at the time 
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of the fruit, flower and honey show, will have some demonstrations of different 
makes of graders, as many as can be gotten together for that occasion, as well as 
the various makes of spraying outfits, and -things of that kind. There are a 
great many men contemplating purchasing some of these articles, and it is a 
costly business to go to Rochester or Toronto or other places to investigate the - 
various makes individually. If they could be collected together at some central 
place for our convention, it would be the biggest drawing card we could have 
for this convention. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


1. Resolved that the members of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association 
record their sense of the great loss they have sustained in the death of Mr. Donald 
Johnson, late Fruit Commissioner for Canada and a former president of this 
Association. 

Successful in business, successful in public life, and successful in making 
many and true friends, a man of sterling character, and a father devoted to his 
wife and children, Mr. Johnson combined in his personality the qualities which 
go to make the highest type of Canadian citizenship. By this resolution his 
many friends desire to perpetuate the memory of our friend and fellow fruit 
grower so that when those who knew him will have passed away, his memory will 
be kept green in the pages of the Annual Report of this Association. 

Be it further resolved that, although the Association has met several months 
after his death, even at this late date, the members desire to express their deep 
sympathy to Mrs. Johnson and her children in their great loss. 

And that the Secretary be requested to send a copy of this resolution to 
Mrs. Johnson. 

_ 2. Resolved that we hereby desire to tender our sincere sympathy to the 
family of our late colleague and friend, Mr. R. B. Whyte, who has crossed the 
bar and gone to his reward, since our last annual meeting. 

For many years Mr. Whyte has been a familiar figure at our meetings, and 
by his wise counsels and active co-operation both as a member and_ district 
representative of the Association added much to the interest of the gatherings 
of this Association. 

3. Resolved that the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association do hereby desire to — 
commemorate the devotion and patriotism of those fruit growers, their sons and 
daughters who in the past four years have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
great war. 

In order to suitably preserve the record of their sacrifice, we request that 
the list of the above be carefully secured and a.memorial describing their names 
and rank be erected and placed permanently in the Parliament Buildings. 

And that the directors be requested to take immediate steps to have the 
spirit of the above resolution carried to a successful conclusion. 

4. Resolved that the Department of Agriculture be asked to make a detailed 
survey of the fruit districts of Ontario to gather data on the entire costs of 
growing and marketing and the most profitable methods of production. 

This survey is to be for the purpose of securing official and accurate informa- 
tion in reference to an industry which is of great importance to the Province. 

5. Resolved that we, the members of the Ontario Fruit Growers Association ° 
in convention assembled, desire to put on record our unqualified disapproval of 
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the adoption of the so-called Daylight Saving legislation, since it very materially 
interferes with our business. To properly handle fruit, it is necessary that they 
should be picked dry. This it is impossible to do until the sun dries the night 
dews. Therefore, the setting back of the clock one hour, simply means that our 
industry loses just that much time. 

We, therefore, respectfully pray that this our protest be given every con- 
sideration, and that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Federal authori- 
ties, and that the Directors be requested to -consider the advisability of sending 
a strong delegation, in co-operation with any other organization who may desire 
to protest against a renewal of this legislation. 

6. Resolved that in the opi>ion of this meeting, it would be in the interest 
of the fruit, industry of the Province to suggest to the Ontario Government the 
appointment of a qualified man to be attached to the London Immigration, Office ; 
such official to devote his entire energy toward promoting and advertising Ontario’s 
possibilities for fruit culture. 

And that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture. 

7. Resolved that whereas miscible oils are at present the only substances 
known to be effective in controlling the Fruit Tree Leaf-roller, a dangerous and 
destructive Ontario fruit pest, and whereas they are the best remedies for certain 
city insect pests, especially the European Elm Scale and whereas at present the 
duty is prohibitive, and whereas these oils are not manufactured in Canada, 

Be it resolved that we the Fruit Growers of Ontario in session assembled in 
Toronto hereby petition the Minister of Agriculture to use his influence to have 
the duty on miscible oils for insecticidal and spraying purposes removed. 

8. Resolved that to stimulate a deeper interest in our Association we would 
suggest that a pressing invitation be forwarded from our Executive to each and every 
branch of this Association inviting their members to attend our Annual Con- 
vention, irrespective of the delegates who may be chosen for representation. We 
would also suggest that one of our best speakers visit the different branches at 
least once a year for the purpose of explaining the benefit and advantages we 
derive through the existence of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association, due notice 
to be given when the speakers will address the various branches. 

9. Resolved that this Association request the incoming Directors to take into 
favorable consideration the renewal during the present year of the Horticultural 
Exhibition which has been postponed during the course of the war. 

I would move, Mr. President, that the above resolutions be received and 
adopted. | eae 

Motion seconded by Mr. Foster, and carried. 

Mr. SHoox, Clarkson: The Resolutions Committee thought it was better 
not to put in the form of a resolution what I wish to present to the meeting, but 
to bring it before you in this manner: The fruit industry is up against the high 
cost of labor and a hold-up by the basket manufacturers; the prices are exorbitant ; 
we are also up against the express rates being increased. Our commission men 
saw fit at one time to add one cent cartage which we believed to be unjust, and 
a short time ago, they raised the commission 2% per cent., and we as fruit 
growers sit absolutely still. Our pickers come along and tell us what we have 
to pay them for picking, and we let circumstances control us. I think it is up 
to the members of the Fruit Growers’ Association to get some backbone and 
put up a regular kick. A resolution brought up in our Association at Clarkson 

(yeas 
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some time ago was to this effect: That our packages being so expensive, we 
should therefore charge for our packages. 

Other industries charge for their packages. If you buy cement you- pay for 
the bag; if you buy soap you pay for the box. Jn our Association last year, if 
I am not mistaken we spent $16,000 in boxes and baskets. I was told yesterday 
by some gentleman that they handled $136,000 worth of these. We ag fruit 
shippers have been throwing that money away year alter year. We get absolutely 
nothing for it, and 1 think it is time we did. It is possible for us to recover 
this if we all put our shoulders together and demand some remuneration for 
our packages; have a schedule of prices fixed by a committee and charge that up 
when you sell your fruit. If you sell it privately, charge it up with the fruit; 
if you sell through an agent have him charge it up and remit it with his weekly 
statement. 

You might say it is a big thing, but nothing is too big for such men as are 
assembled here. When we listen to the intellect of this body of men, we realize 
nothing is too big for them to attempt. 

I would suggest that the Board of Directors, or a committee, be asked to 
inquire into the possibility of this question. My idea is to get the ball rolling, 
and show the people of this Province and others that we have a httle “ come- 
back ” somewhere. ; 

_ Mr. Buntinea: There is one other matter that has perhaps been overlooked. 
Yesterday morning something was said with reference to the proposed increaseed 
express rates and the question of transportation. J have not heard of any stand 
this Association has taken with reference to the proposed change in the express 
rates. During the interval since our last convention, a very radical change is 
proposed by the express companies; this Association was represented here in 
Toronto by yourself, Mr. Chairman, and a number of other gentlemen in con- 
nection with other organizations that appeared before the Railway Commission, 
but it would seem to me, Sir, that it would be quite in order and very necessary 
for this Association at its Annual Convention to express their approval or dis- 
approval of the proposed increase in rates. Jf that has not been done, I would 
desire, Mr. President, to present a resolution: 

That we as a convention of fruit growers of the Province of Ontario strongly 
protest against the proposed increase in rates as being altogether out of pro- 
portion to the service that is rendered, and that a committee from this Association 
be appointed to follow up the situation until we get a favorable decision in the 
matter. . | 

Mr, CARPENTER: I have pleasure in seconding that motion. I do not think 
this organization can go too far in regard to this matter as it is of vital im- 
portance to the fruit growing industry, so much so that if the express companies 
are granted their proposed rate, it would mean prohibition, as far as fruit is 
concerned, in the smaller towns and cities of the country, and therefore would 
work such a menace to the fruit industry that it would not be worth bothering 
with. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We did discuss this matter, but there was no resolution 
passed, and I quite agree with you that there should be some expression of opinion 
from the meeting. 

The motion was carried with applause. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The way it strikes one is that in selling the fruit, we sell’ 
the package and we include the price of the package of the fruit, the same as a 


hs 
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grocer includes the package, and even the paper and string in his prices, and I 
suppose the general public think they do pay for the package. It would save a 
lot of bookkeeping just to raise the price in a general way so as to include the 
package. ! LL Pa | | ae 

Mr. SHoox: Your commissioner takes cognizance of the fact that if he 
returns the package he gets a rake-off, does he not? 

A MEMBER: There are quite a number living in close proximity to the city 
who make a practice every year of not buying new packages. The packages are 
sold by the dealers at half price or a little more, and it is just a little jarring 
to know our packages are used again. - 

Mr. Fisner: I second Mr. Shook’s motion with pleasure because I think we 
have been imposed on by the people in the trade. For the benefit of any man in the 
fruit commission business who is present, I would like to say that when prices 
were advanced to double or treble what they were previously, that. would increase 
the amount they collected from every package to that extent, and in addition to 
that they added 214 per cent. extra commission, which gives them probably 
from two and a half to three times what they got in pre-war days for the same 
packages of fruit. I think it is time we were looking after ourselves, and I think: 
we have a good case to put before the dealers and the public that we should be 
paid for these packages. 


HONOR ROLL OF FRUIT GROWERS. 


Mr. Hopererrs: I might state that I have a list of several hundred names of 
soldiers connected with the fruit industry of the different sections. In the general 
farming sections, it is pretty difficult to say who were fruit growers or who were 
not, as many farmers have probably ten acres of an apple orchard, and it was a 
problem as to whether they would be classed as fruit growers or not. So the 
secretaries of the Association to whom I wrote sent me the names of the sons and 
daughters of members of the Association, as well as others in the fruit-growing 
districts, so we have a list of several hundreds. 

Mr. Fremrne: I think the resolution was the sons of the members of the 
Association or members of the Association, but I think it is a very good idea to 
give the names of those from the whole district, although that was not the 
resolution, 

Mr. Peart: Mr. Hodgetts’ communication to me was the names of those 
directly connected with fruit growing—sons and relatives and men connected with 
fruit growing in a given district. I do not know that we should limit it to sons of 
members of this Association. The fruit growers throughout the Province who 
contributed to the war should be recognized. I make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Farrpatrn: I second that, because I think if we were to limit it to mem- 
bers and their sons, we would have a very small list, as the membership is so small 
at the present time. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Association, the following list of 
names of those connected with the fruit industry who enlisted. for service in the 
Great War is submitted. It was found very difficult to secure the correct names 
and branch of the service in all cases. Undoubtedly there are errors and omissions. 
The secretary will be glad to receive additional names and any corrections to be 
published in the next report of the Association, so that it may be complete and 
furnish a slight recognition of the services rendered by these men to our country. 


Honor Roll of Ontario Fruit Growers 


Name. Address. Rank. Branch of Service. 
eA eal ae ae vas iate ts cae eae AIMETSHOtL, oc eee Private ees oer Infantry. 
BHUVGP Barrett. 2.6 $2. 2 a ba ler akin tHE vig 2. Signallers—. 724.<-+ Engineers. 
STON WEGI: ae tegeriee e e eie ene Re EO Wie Gs Private tance ee Infantry. 
Gordon Bowman .....-«. tga ang, Mite pie enere teh ae cee rs 
CHATOt: DPA nes on cee shale aoe’ fall ne A CA Fs lis it eek 
*Reginald Bullock ....... St Gp AWA eee shay Flight-Lieut. f RBA S ees 
Peet lark eae kote eae SPS ee as aoe, PrivaiGace sue Infantry. 
WirtAt) CLADE Gtgccts chico Bic Tie ee Se irae a Gunners oe. sees Artillery. 
Clintons Claus een. oe - GA tea Ae Driven. eas oa 
HOD sCrane ).<d- dais ees ri APS Bee Privateer kt Infantry. 
Clarence Crysler ......- Ne Mean Cee RB ee Gok fe o 
Tames. WCCleS 14 wet eicleuss A Gime GET ete tices je dala cc 5 Merge % 
Fred) Wmneny 0% here oe o.cttre Pre ifoat aa EONR ER ee. ae. TL «Le eee ee iE 
Vie Hs Emeryae.. 2.2.2 ASOT 7 aE SE eee) Lieutenants... * 
Miss W. B. Emery ...... EE RE ES ett. Nursing Sister .. 

Te ene lish eee cee ei ted, SAS circ Private’. .coe eee Infantry. 
*John Milman’ toe ko «wie ches a 2 et | Stenallers) 42 See Engineers. 
Robert Fleming .......- AON PGES poh OF pee Private cts fc Infantry. 
Osak pletchete ects ae es aN EEL, SR AES, 1 tT eee Lt Ge in 
Harry Green .......-++: Sse eee. SF i a et army ‘ 
Chas. Hammond ......-- io. Ta ae ald, es Oe 6S ecole poeccte Ate Ni i 
Prank Harrod....-.. 4s Seam URS lee Sera CORE keg arty a 
H.* Gordon Horne ...... See Mate ete Sienaller eas cca. 

Thomas Humphries Leth RA GAA, Se Brivate eee. Infantry. 
*William Humphries A eo, Nees lle aa OR ae ag pS 
Th oskikn, Obs. Meter te oe a ay eh Cadetaaciatrorwk ae Ti Asek: 
David Keough’ .a.22. ee. Bes OF way ener Serecant 2-2 eee Infantry. 
Frank slicake aa eee SL ge ee TN I ee Gunner euete Artillery. 
Géoe Leason: “sees see Hs Pet eee ie Privates..()0. 00. Infantry. 
thee (jeckion yeu aes see i So oe) ee eee Sergeant «wt.keon ie 
Freeman Lewis .......-- LUN ae me ey 2. Privates 255% % 
Albert sLoosleyw .c.2-% -.-- Se Ee ae ay cette aee’ Seiad bala 2 Aces: " 

Aor Ge TOWEL s alas ale 06 oy she oe alee eee? BES ere wt ty See Sete ees a 
(UGMallath sk Meatect ee =: SC ayieh Sitios scene Pas ad eh want oe ie 

HA OX op VETO anor fe ne ohtpeisl ens oo | Wa 2 eer ee Swe Pie eee 
Horace. McArthur .... =. eee) ee eee a ee ‘3 
David Pearson ~...26.%2- Sighs SOMME AL 6 by 2 ee Sie: KART OA ’ 

AP ORIEY Aeae och oe eee = SC A od) clones a ioe ey eee wp eI se 

Tc ODSOL te eae tek Ae ee ar ed Sr oe Gorpobale see = 

BH. G. Rowley .......---- Oe eine ee ee Flight-Lieut. AUR V ACP EY 
Harper Schofield ...,...- enemy eee Sal. BET. D. Corporal: ct. or. Infantry. 
LINN ROCOLUM dors, athe) A Ai Re itoee: SaDDER yc atane ot Engineers. 
Willi Sect teenie eeu es LAD sem aey ee nae AM as eer ¥ 
JOSE SiNnClain .. . 6 ate « Soe FE on BAER ae heen Privatenee oe Infantry. 
Pie Mas Smiley “S765. eek Sars fat te ole Si poy ts PE al . 
Kenneth Smiley ........ gSotady boat) Wren oe ee Lance-Corporal .. x 
*Arthur Staples ......... ‘orient gs eee. Serreant, samus " 
Geom Stonefishwe s+. 4c.e BOE ~ SOE Sone Corporal 7.2.4... i 
CharlésATabrun <2 aes. & st EN PAE NO le ot a Brivatew.4:.400e0 is 
(760, S24 Taylone. ve-fc...- iF FG NEY Bees Serereant wes eee e 
Bissell Mlayior ee aoe dh ee aah i ia Private 27. nee. Se 
O14: Shomas 247. aoe ae SAMS Cetra eee Sapper | vis teak as Engineers. 
Alfred ‘Tiplen «2... 9. .-i: iO Fue ete re brivater ato.o fae Infantry. 
FOrTIGSs LL OCLC ee wears aie aa OAR Ss a ae SL li aS LPS ie 4 

Ke Ws-Townsend*.. 20s. OS ES iss Se ae Driver 2) 0. oe 

George Unsworth ...... pi tir bia fats PR Private ates oe <i 
“Mrnie./ VOSperes och na ee i eed 9 | ee ee Gas ee Ree LEED fi s 
Teen Wiis hceeeme eee ee he OT a ee Se Ue ee fe 
Ered? Weiner 2.3... <5 a: «* Se Sepa) ~ SER. £ SURI h AG ee - 
Dan.eC. -MeArthury. 456 ADDI 4 ei cere eek Signe lewien. tte Artillery. 
Pesca Loe oe eillves opk kanes Beamsville, rc a Brinateed 2. acai mera Infantry. 


0 ee ee ee ee ee Se eee ee aa 


Nore.—Those men whose names are marked with an asterisk (*) gave up their 
lives in defence of their country. 
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Name. Address. Rank. Branch of Service. 

Wreqy rage ve ee ue t Bowmanville ...... Private ies ved Artillery. 

IVeTell CELOAT newer se Pe a aN oht Ieae be o fog MR ne Soe \Widee Enzineers. 

Hidwitt, Gai LlOarscueet ss. eT ee aes 8 8s 3 cae a ee ca ee 

PA Lem er OU lies ee ee eee BAS ila Bis ee Eee ca Sa re birt Infantry. 

Mlmer Rundle. 6... 32. sls ne Pe Lee Ce x ite eo Soe aS ef 

PAZaAVeSCOLL fa ac toot Bh aD GP Se I lie rr ae aka ee 

SPEYTOVEWEOITY: jcecdccse ie ae AS ees le ara ee oe is 

wTom: Heeka ks Brontet eve one eee Ry wd, ae WYP Ie Es 

Witicerl cela on tow creek) es era Sie satin oNeck Sere ie 

Walter Lawrence ...... Brooklin “Si cea¢e a. Se tat a 

Kewarte unt, eee ee Bartord? 2.4 3c ess mle, Percat sa ¥es - 

Mires bee Allan: ee ee Burlington Wseeces: iD odiae Dina dive te a eer 

Ai Barnette. ce, Ate Se ara Nena eee Ngai beets ae tits . 

JOHIEN .Blaite.. 400 oo ih OP ear IER: eal er tS ede ‘ 

Prankebrock, Jo.) 421. Speak Caer = ere rie tans . 

Paebrookers +. os on thle alka era eee Ay spleens Fit ae ‘ 

Maurice C. Burkitt .... ‘i yore Siete Os a8 i 

earLeburndae ae ke ee edie wae Si hehe cdl Nise ee + 

W. J. D. Campbell ..... SFE te BOM rey MNS BOaAlie, jesse Navy. 

An Cue Charles... te le Pe WG NE Reet inn eta Privategn oe ot2.2%: Infantry. 

NeoWe Glarici tune. 0 let ie Koes OT UVOT tant oot Artillery. 

Cer Ace linge a eees Ppa whee oe Majorgese saan te (Sig. Corps) Eng. 

Chas Coleman. oe es.) Re ee WER Sin ae Gunner’. 3.2725: Artillery. 

ae eC OODCTE ye ae Fe oes ear eee net Private cos eeee: Infantry. 

WOU a VWeeCOLLerns.. aoe. eae ot MeO Aas Ue inl SE WARE aE oy 

Allen H. Davidson ..... ich ae Pa eae Driver: Wer ses Artillery. 

Joni Wrvdenia oc. oes. Soo! ayaa Ay Sata 4 Private ices) poate Infantry. 

Seman WumMan! . te “ule me Ne eee emer ear Rare ey Artillery. 

Sole Unie ae pani 2 tess as se Driver meee ie 

Morley Easton ....... pens xa aa as) Priva LAG enas lee Infantry. 

Miss Nettie Fields ... aiey a MOTs Stee ra Nursing Sister: 2.|-\CAceiie C. 

Murray W. Fisher .... Pee Be) MAAS xp Sepreant. ).:3/2 Infantry. 

PaitleA) Misher 0... oe: Np Se Ns eee Driven metres Imperial Army. 

Wer KhOUOWS |. 2.0 35 aoe ae ye eA Private eae oe Infantry. 

Gordon L. Fothergill ... oi nn MD ae Lance-Corporal < 

Pil saWotnerrilly cuts oe, Sie dA EO Ona hee Sappehass eae way Hngineers. 

Parl ee loverc: ce ee Wey. tee eRe. Brivatecotoc ae Infantry. 

Weeden Dy) eee ee: ey, Sea RG ers Sapper. =. ys see Iungineers. 

Hiulsserl Hamilton =... ; TLR aR iss ie aed RO oy hla (Sig. Corps) Eng. 

ued Plarinane +) ate Ao aha Ns eo4 ee A Privato te. oan ac Infantry. 

Meme le LiCsiODias oe ne Se nates O52) See Drivers wetie a4 ae Artillery. 

Mietier et iOrine Ort aa sy #A[s\ aeons usw were Serfeant. 10 aan Infantry. 

Hiawe Nop kine oe. Amen A ORO Ree Flight-Cadet P(e ita Argon 

Piet rtOpk indices: 2 teas: oe aa tt a Flight-Lieut. el see ee 

* ASH: HW Ireland + 2..... Nek, edly ee a eo Erivatea- oats.es) Infantry. 

ie Ho Jordan: suo. at oe. ses aay gs Aas Caen Shes) Sous | ef 

SEE earnge on ete SS: Ee Ni het Gey, Sercenn twig, sen. : 

Herbert Kearse ....... Soe Garris hes Ra We hat uae : 

Davidus. Kerns «sa.. SORROWS 34 ee et Private ty 

HWdward Blake Kerns ... seat eas NA <4 CM Rs SER At So OG . 

Wm. K. A. Kerns ..... ree Wan te ss ASS Sete SACRE RSS 5 

ee Gee Dewy tye sat oe RLY Lethe a Sorceant en tis o, a 

TOSS LANG IOY a2 aids ccs ial CHI A AP A RUPrivata ean enaus : is 

oo LOUfsheed 2. ack 5 erat aka eae ee ane: F 

NV IG WEM I eel Ge a See Ne coer Gunners oe koe Artillery. 

Maroy MeCa yy... ude. Seer OES A a avert Private 2 tke Infantry. : 

Tenn. Meredith | 2... > ae Gee are 2p take de r. ae a ie rs GC. ALM CG: 

cow Ae Muller... Bern ate bila da? aa Lieutenant. -s... Fis 2AGe Ee, 

eo Vi MitehelW 3" .& -. tng — GAO eee heme Drivers sss Crea wont 

Met ae PayOnes te. kt + ie i ee Corporalges sa, Infantry. 

FON PenrTE ore a. ns aN AR SONS Lieutenant. 12.00 (Capra y sii) unos. 

Russell M. Peart ...... teal ek os RL CSR ONY op Notes Private 2 oisit a4 a. Ge Ak iG 

FOlarios “Potter - vant 2 Siar: Akon HE male hp aR Ak one Infantry. 

Pe CN EP OLtOE, ote, cMmew Ae es te eo tee ¥ 

PooJ. Radford FENG AM os ct 52 GUNNETS. seeese Artillery, 
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Name. Address. Rank. Branch of Service. 
JoowW: Renton gihios 2. cree Burlingtony sc... ..5 Captains ites a Infantry. 
Walter Robinsons.) ..:. ie haan crane Se Privates... Ae 2. Artillery. 
J WECODSOD oe cat te ccsents Reriniahe a ida Pre ee} GunneGtaaewste eee: sy 
W. L. Roy Sanderson a, ge Optica ttees Privater=esbsec> Infantry. 
ACR. Sheppards. atone ri tM ae tae ose Caves Driveray.22)-4 2." Artillery. 
Ken. Sheppard” .2.-<i. con, Walrad Sines tere. Privateaece vee Infantry. 
Vi Sheppards: 2. dese oe OE Oe Bs Wabi, guabetatette ‘x 
W. Arthur Sheppard .... eae Cen ape Ae Sapp Gras waitties bie Engineers. 
feed WNT DENS La Alas an tabee Sve re Fe ak ee koh eae, Gunner 72.40 Artillery. 
Pranks Liao tie, pe 7 AU rey tee Lieutenant- ..... Can. Di eA vee. 
he Telford gee. eee eer SO) Pah resect Privates Infantry. 
Fd, H07sVivian st. nnecroc.: cite Ad Saad ro Oe MST at 0 BR oe 
Bee Watsons ene eee SX RED. Oe Exar ee al URE ad Donk Yi 43 
W. “BY Wheeler 0s. oc SN Pa ee Noe, Sergeant apap a Signalling Corps. 
GEW. OWicksonoad es Cot, Ween’ Baan, Seamaners acer. ct Navy. 
Jackewilliams#.- st. c. ph Addo oe) Re aaah ee Corporal eee Artillery. 
*Mark Williams ......... Oa We UTE eae eae Lieutenant %...- Infantry. 
Russell Williams ....... a eras See A. pos Flight-Lieut. | R. AL FP. 
JOTI WOOC mre eed eee Vieilebsditd Gist osetia Privateger nia 
Harl . Gray Weise hans rCamlachiouete eee ee ea Tal arava erste Infantry. 
Hugh Thomas Gi2s)..... et ah G8 Lede ae EF area Pore J 
Lorne Wellington ...... OF eae. beni enlace ‘ a oat e 
Ernest (Whiting ss<-f <0. | A REMEF ES cee gD Ret GH i 
Tye Fy Bookpeieeies ha Campden eee SUSE eek cate, i 
George fAbratescn kh aoe Corunnar ss. tee ee ee a end LRA 
Vernon Andisomss.t..:<: HISSEX waa ee Oe eRe MDa n Re este, * 
Edwardsatkhin eee. 2.04 ETS tye let Eat A $ 
*Arthur Beattie ie......: ge, Wat eee iF Th anes pak “ 
Laverne Bradford ...... ae er note aN Mh Pah er { 
*Abner Bridgestock ...... SENy Peet ae On rea area % 
Percy L. Brown ........ Se ae ee Erna | Ne 8 WS ee . 
Doris sConoveraenieest ae tao ab ull Gc B ee eee alte aetna : 
Fergus? Miller: <..% 1... i Game inh ee ere te Se a ee CTA, Whe 
Minto iilleret ctl. 2 bial (28 veh ae ms hy Soha Wea ts fo ie te CAS MLC: 
a Chas Giddy eee wank oe Ponds tees, TYTOODER: cashes eo C. M._R. 
Walter -Graham....i. .... Stee nah ee Oe Ee Privates 3... Infantry. 
*(has. sHelmrieiswenl ot. taal, Sth eee eo Co Gar. wasn & te * 
Arnold Henderson ..... pase AEM eae ne ed Te igh Tenuta - 
ATIoENe = LANGN Yeh die ae edd ee pers | shee Sete he . 
* Wilfred Danes wee. 2... ae ee ML Oe ee Sere Pek eas 
Alex. McWilliams ...... Se goa bd et eter ick tee Rg Wee a | = 
Geo! Parkersey eee een San Meet Cee. See ee ne C. Aj M,-G. 
ArthursA. Heid) sy) b0.%. der elatoe terse arte Oo ood ERR Infantry. 
GeeSiarner on oe ca bee eo big VOR. wes SAE a go te Eee : 
Sam uSparcom ener beans at Rabe bce Reese Sp st ee eee 
Murray’ Tyhurst..¢1...% COS igo CR EE Te ies cee C8 - 
*Gorald™ Wigle s voskao. So nee, 9 Ue pean te UTR a so eater: R. F. Corps. 
*Richard Skinner ....... HOrest ae ee eee SOME bes 2 Infantry. 
Homer Carpenter ....... HMADORBENMO! ~ 5 465an56- Captain? ~—-4. 1. = + 
James = Millen sees wae. sR, Beat, keene Se eee tae ut 
William McLean ....... Sieh ee Boa eae rer Sereeant st cee mer = 
HDonald- McLeod. —a.bi+ bene tne ge Private~ .. 2.86%. yi 
Norman McLeod ........ Be es ee ie se * 
James ‘Palmer 277s.) es Ao We ete. Saaers et OE ee 
George Prentice ...:.... ea Tee eae Lanee-Corporal . # 
e0reewiLOcs teste eee ae erg TS PA a Privatew< -.2 pean ? 
Albert eswick 42 too Oe ape ree CLEP ace Ma Ria ge = 
Carey Cullain yee vee Guelpliaaeee) -sske ee Lieutenant -.a.%. Artillery. 
oi Baldwit-ee eee Grimebyceiie |, of Samak I Sees pee ae Infantry. 
Edwin! Baldwinruc-. Seo Pie tare at es ia ai Sa ie Sul Re VAS Be 
“Archie Beameras. 2. es ee ae eta io tie ee eee Infantry. 
HiW-<Benele shir. seks iets on, RES artes ioy MD aa, feet ic 
IOS.) BeUS leriaaktae 3st eae gealencr hei ie Captain qe ene. ‘1 
He SS Braiistord sae ens en) ay eae He, See PI VaACOMeee aaa > 
Homer Brownlee ,...... # Fetes, oe SRT tetas iY nade “ 
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Name. 


Harold Doope 
*Ed. Durham . 
Fi. he Gilegts 2. 
*Roy Hawkey . 
*Jas. Hunter 


H. W. Johnstone 


Fred Kemp 
Fred Kitchen 

Robert Kitchen 
*Robson Liddle 


J. A. Livingstone 


Harry Lyons . 
Ainslie McKay 
Vivian McKay 


H. H. Roberts 
Percy Sheldon 
Earl Swift 


*Harry VanDuzer 


EK. S. Ward 
Wm: Peace 
Bart Robson . 


Harold Caverhill 
*Percy Caverhill 


Gerald Colvin 
Clarence Telfer 


Herbert Tomlinson 


Mac Brown 


Stanley Graham 
Lyle J. Johnson 
Malcolm Currie 


C. W. Bauer 
Arthur Burtch 
Lloyd Cline 
*Judson Merritt 


Wm. A. Milligan 


S. H. Mitchell 
*Victor Reek 
M. Tuesdale 


oe 


Parmenter 


eoecereees eee 


oe ee eee eee 


eee eevee ee 


oeeoee eee 


coer eo ee ee 


eeee ee eee 


eooeoeee reese 


eoesreeeer eee 


eoceee ee ee 


oecerereee eee 


eoeocve ee 


eecereee es ee 


eee ee ee eo we eo oF 


oeeeeeeeee 


ooo es eee 


oeeceoe ee eee 


oeeeeeee 


oe ee eer eeee 


oe ee ewe oes 


eee eee eee 


6 a) 0 0.6 si 6 


oe eee se eee 


over oeer eee 


eevee eee eee 


Harold Moyer 
Walter Moyer 
C. H. Rittenhouse 
James Brown 
Joseph Brown 
*Iidward Campbell 
J. C. Junes 
Vernon Jones 
Bruce Moyer 
*Jacob Moyer 
R. C. Oliver 
Wm. Reid 
Allan Parlow 
*David Allan Robertson.. 
Miss Jessie H. Robertson. 
Wm. Glass 
Ed. Colwill 
Frank Colwill 

Russell Colwill 
*H. A. Coulson 

Charles Davidson 
Douglas Davidson 
L. Dudley 
H. W. Dudley 
Aldin Gibson 
*Fred Gibson 


oeerereeeoer ere 


oeeceee 


oe ee we eens 


o 6pe*s 6 0 4 6 0° 


2 6 e © @ @¢ 1s 6 eo 0 


oe ee ee wees 


ose ere eee eee 


oor er eer eee ee 


ioe ef e) 0 6, 66, 6 (0° 6) 0..6 


oe eee eee ewe 


oe ewer eee eee 


ope 6) ep ps, 6:26 


ec sete oe, © 6 \6 


@ 8 6 0 6) 4¢ 0 


eo; 6 6) 6 66 


oer eee eee eee eee 


Sin) B's) 0, (8) 0 we. 6 


ose eee e wees 


evee) #6 @ 6 © 0 8 


Address. Rank. Branch of Service. 
GriMspy a.peede. ook DED Tere tek coe sce re ee, Eee 

i mR oe eens, 4c eriva tee coin ct cr Infantry. 

fe MA ree ace Lieutenant ..... Ks 

aaa eae as CCUNNECT = ox tees Artillery. 

SearMaeee BRS te ere tar oe Lieutenant ..... Infantry. 

ASSET) Tae ee CADtLAM aes sees ne 

ce sé ee 

he OT ray ee PrivatGiscoed soe i‘ 

6a ce ce 

ee Lieutenant ..... Roy Acabe 

ee) pare aa a SEs Sree aE Infantry. 

cat Pe Ue = te ae PPrivatase.in 4)... . 

ce “cc “ce 

ee Be eee beeen arr : 

Se bl saxs ey api Ad ellen veges Imperial Infantry. 

Atwewse ds oo oe MAIOUM tees d eens. Artillery. 

aS TE P,P RO Gk Privaleusece : aoe Infantry. 

“ce ce ce 

TL PRRs Lieutenant./..... Re Aco. 

Air’ alee betta a Jak Captain ta Imperial Infantry. 
Fim alt otters s.: oet esc Lieutenant ..... R. EF. Corps. 
TICErto Wires. cates Colonels. ans 6 aon Infantry. 

NA SEED tera Gunner 2.54. <s.- Artillery. 

“ce 66 “ce 

ey SOS Be ae Privatews. 2 are Infantry. 

ce £¢ ce 

ie ey: . 3 
TN WOUUM Ge foe ee wlan ened a eae i 

6é “¢ “e 

eagerly? ia 53: Ra kets: ria iu 
TEOCUOIS 2. ta tae Lieutenant ..... Artillery. 
JOLOAD wre ad eo Privates ise Infantry. 

ce “cs ‘ 

Sy we so ce vers GCorporaly ic: os 

ae ho atch ne Private tae es : 

se “é < 

ee eee Siomallen isaac. > 

er MN Poe Private ce. ate. .- : 

Se tele aaah. vic ® Licutenant-t... . : 
Jordan Harbor PEM= DaDriver .- >.) LIND a Ansa & 
cs Hs SWRI S Cis set ait. eA al: 

i PUM. -Tabriver ©. ..| Can gag. Gs: 
Jordan Station SE ETIV ECO kod <tr. Infantry. 

- s Rei: Wh ste aise ar Ge Ave Mo“. 

4 ef LITRE”. Cutt (he Arai Artillery. 

ss Bde tearee ed soe e 

‘ ie Gunnewec 740.0% “q 

eM - Cadi dey d sta § RaGuiN. 4. 3a. 

a a Bed pci Gk OE ey Se Infantry. 

a e PEGA DUCKEAn bead a. 

“ ee Bie CL vel Onme eta pr i a 
WIGETIS DUT S te ot lee ath ame as do ane Forestry. 

hd Hen At Meee PPiVALOw. A Wace ois Infantry. 

ae; ice he AeA Nursing Sister ..|C. A. M. C. 
Mount Veron 2... + Corporal, wok co. Cavalry. 
Newcastle «1... 6. cs.c: GUNNOE scence ks Artillery. 

ce “ “cc 

SS ee Bae aie $e Drivera cc... 2 

Pe ores hat highs?) BA es aa Infantry. 

ce ““ “ce 

EL ae Se are Sergeant .| Engineers. 

4 OTe are et Licntenante J... Infantry. 

ae ie apie aN 2a LEEW Taso Seah Eee ae a 

pO eee Brivatey soca .s 4. * 

“se “ce 46 
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J. Gibson 
*P, C. Gomme 
Ed. Holland 
*Wm. Jose 
*Hric Lockhart 
Elvyn Middleton 
Ed. Mundy 
Wm. Winning 
Ernest Wright 
Hugh Wright 

D. A. R. Rodgers 
James Burton 
*John Burton 
H.-J. Hales 
Wilford Leach 
Gordon Leaver 
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OF THE 


Horticultural Experiment Station 
1918 


Good progress in the development of the Experiment Station was made during 
1918. The increased facilities provided by new and up-to-date greenhouses and 
additional land, made possible a comprehensive treatment of the various experi- 
mental and plant breeding projects. 

The two new greenhouses, each 30 ft. wide x 75 ft. long, with a connecting 
house 16 ft. x 56 ft., have been occupied since mid-summer, One of the large 
houses is being used as a general propagation house to provide material for bedding 
out and for ornamental work in the spring and for raising tomato, cabbage, cauli- 
flower plants, etc., for the experimental and breeding work in vegetables. The 
other large house has been partitioned off into two parts, one-half to be used for 
experimental and seed production work with vegetables and the other for fruit 
breeding work. For this latter work there has already been secured a considerable 
number of dwarf fruit trees of the varieties desired. These will be handled in 
large pots. New breeding work with strawberries under greenhouse conditions 
is already well under way. 7 

The rental of fifty acres and purchase of an additional seven acres of land 
suited to fruit work, was mentioned in the annual report for 1916-17. Heretofore, 
the plant breeding work particularly has been greatly handicapped by a lack of 
suitable land or, in fact, of land of any kind. The rented property (and also 
the seven acres purchased outright) across the road from the Experimental Station 
and a little south of it, is close enough to insure economical working. 

While the type of soil on this property is all that could be desired, yet as 
regards the fertility and condition of the land a great deal of work and considerable 
expense has been necessary to put it in suitable shape. Twenty-five acres of the 
total fifty-seven was taken over in the spring of 1917. Twenty acres of this was scrub 
peach orchard and five acres hay. The whole was full of twitch grass and generally 
poorly surface drained owing to careless plowing and neglect. | 

The peach orchard was removed in the spring of 1917 and the land plowed — 
three times within a period of about six weeks, or whenever the land was sufficiently 
dry enough to permit of plowing. It will be remembered that 191% was an 
exceptionally wet spring. After the third plowing the land was thoroughly disced 
and sowed to buckwheat. The three plowings and the subsequent sowing of buck- 
wheat almost entirely smothered out the twitch grass. The second twenty-five 
acres was given somewhat similar treatment for the twitch grass during the season 
of 1918. 

Due to the lack of drainage and continuous working for many years without 
liming, the land was found to be quite acid. The whole property was underdrained 
in the spring of 1918. In addition, ground limestone at the rate of about two 
tons to the acre was applied in the fall. : 
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The killing out of the twitch grass, underdraining the land, liming, and 
the application of twenty carloads of manure, part applhed in 1917 and part in 
1918, has put the soil in very fair condition for our work. Annual crops of various 
kinds have of course been grown and considerable permanent planting also done 
while the various steps were being taken to put the land in good condition. Four 
thousand five hundred peach seedlings and hybrids were planted during the spring 
of 1918 in rows ten feet apart and trees seven feet apart in rows. This allows the 
seedlings sufficient room to develop and fruit for one or two years when the inferior 
seedlings, probably ninety per cent., will be removed and the whole space given over 
to the selected seedlings for a further year or two when the final selection will 
be made. There have also been planted out 150 apricot seedlings, 155 pear seed- 
lings, two acres of selected strawberry hybrids and a further acre of various 
varieties of strawberries. 

Of annual crops, there were grown during 1918, chiefly for increased pro- 
duction purposes, four acres of beans and four acres of corn for the local canning 
factory, two acres of field pea beans, two acres of tomatoes and about three and 
one-half acres of potatoes, including the potatoes in the selection work. 

A nursery for the young fruit seedlings has also been started on this property. 
Thirty-three thousand grape hybrids and twenty-three thousand gooseberry seed- 
lings were planted out in nursery rows in the spring. These will be transplanted 
to permanent fruiting quarters in the spring of 1919. 


CHARACTER OF THE SEASON OF 1918. 


The Winter of 1917-18 was characterized by the earliness with which it set 
in and its severity. After the excessive wet of the latter half of October, the 
weather was fair and dry for the first three weeks of November. This was followed 
by a period of winter weather with a minimum of seventeen degrees of frost before 
December 1st. It was somewhat milder after this although still cold, with a return 
to colder weather on December 9th, with a temperature of five degrees above zero 
and 4 in. of snow. From that time until February 11th, there was steady winter 
weather with much snow and very low temperatures. The minimum reached 
during the winter was 16 deg. below zero, on February 5th. During the period 
from December 9th to February 5th, the thermometer registered below zero on 
sixteen different days and from December 25th until February 6th, the ther- 
mometer did not register above 32 deg .F., except on one occasion when it reached 
33 deg. for a few hours. 

On February 12th, milder weather set in and the snow disappeared in a few 
days. February 19th there were thunderstorms and rain with a temperature of 
50 deg. F., which was reached again on the 20th, but it dropped to 2 below zero 
on the 21st. This was followed again by mild spring-like weather with more 
thunder and rain, until the end of the month. The first part of March gave good 
indications of early spring. It was all that could be desired for the time of the 
year. The latter part of the month was somewhat unsettled, but on the whole 
was satisfactory. 

April generally was disappointing. There were many cold east and north-east 
winds and considerable frost. May also was cool though the weather was fine 
otherwise. The wind remained persistently in the east. During June, the same 
conditions prevailed. The first three or four days were normal June weather, 
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but from then to the 27th the temperatures were very low for the time of year 
with the same cold east winds prevailing much of the time. The month ended 
with a thunderstorm and a rainfall of 2.07 inches. This rainfall, though excessive, 
was badly needed at the time. 


July and the first part of August were warm and dry. The drought was | 


broken by nearly an inch of rainfall on August 8th, this being the first rainfall 
for six weeks. The remainder of August was warm, with another inch of rain 
on the 12th. The temperature reached the highest point for the year on the 7th, 
registering 100 deg. F. on that day, and ranging between 90 deg. and 98 deg. F. 
on many other days. 

September throughout was wet and cold and maybe described as a decidedly 
disappointing month from an agricultural standpoint. There was a 2 in. rainfall 
on the night of the 4th and a total of 4.62 in. for the month. Light frost which 


The New Experiment Station property sown to buckwheat as a “clean up ” crop. 


did no damage occurred on the night of the 10th, and killing frost occurred on 
the night of the 30th. October generally, was finer and warmer than September 
with only a few frosts and much pleasant weather. November too was fine and 
comparatively warm and a good month for the completion of fall work. There were 
light snowflurries on the 22nd, and a tendency toward cooler weather at the 
end of the month. The weather gradually became cooler with a winter period 
ensuing during the first week of December. From the 7th to the 23rd of December 
unusually mild conditions prevailed with a good deal of spring-like weather and 
only light frosts at night. The period from then to the end of the year took 
on a winter appearance, but the temperatures were comparatively mild and the 
year closed foggy and damp. 

Summarizing, every month of the year 1918 was above or below normal in 
temperature and several months varied considerably from the mean average in 
rainfall. January and February were very cold; March erred on the fine side, for 
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there was much spring-like weather about the middle of the month. April, May 
and June were cold; July and August were very warm with a forty day drought; 
September was very cold and wet, and October, “November and» December, ex- 
tremely mild. 1918 gave us about our average of heat, rainfall, ete. but we would 
have appreciated a better distribution. 


PLANT BREEDING REPORT. 
BreEDING Progyects UNDER Way. 


(1) Apples. ‘To secure (a) varieties of the desirability of McIntosh, Fameuse 
and Greening which are resistant to scab; (b) a red apple of the pregune quality ; 
(c) a good late keeping red winter apple, suitable for export. 
| (2) Peaches. (a) To secure better quality, yellow flesh, early varieties and 
(b) to secure varieties covering the season but with greater hardiness in bud and 
in wood than our present commercial varieties. 

(3) Pears. Breeding with pears to secure, if possible, commercially valuable 
varieties relatively immune to blight. 

(4) Grapes. The production of varieties of the Concord type, but of higher 
quality; also the production of improved quality early varieties. 

(5) Blackberries. To secure varieties with increased hardiness, rust resist- 
ance and thornlessness. | 

(6) Currants and Gooseberries. General improvement with a special effort to 
secure drought resistance in gooseberries. 

(7) Raspberries. Improved quality in early varieties; hardiness in cane; 
improved varieties of black caps. 

(8) Strawberries. General improvement, particularly for better quality in 
shipping varieties. 

(9) Vegetables. Selection and hybridizing work with sweet corn, tomatoes, 
beans, egg plants, peppers, onions, beets, to secure improved strains and new 
varieties. 

In addition to the projects outlined above, some of which have been carried 
on since the start of the work in 1913, with the others added from time to time, 
a certain amount has been done with cherries, plums and certain other vegetables 
besides those mentioned above. Owing to the unsuitability of any site at our 
disposal for sweet cherry seedlings, it has been thought advisable to discontinue 
further breeding, temporarily at least, though the seedlings we have will be raised 
to fruiting. A certain quantity of seed will also be planted each year as a result 
of the self-fertility tests being carried on with cherries. It has also been thought 
advisable to discontinue the breeding work with plums until the actual work 
of hybridizing can be carried on under glass. The breeding work with plums out- 
doors has proven very disappointing. In vegetables, the plan from now on is 
to concentrate the work on a few kinds (especially adapted to southern Ontario 
conditions) rather than divide the effort too much by trying to carry on improve- 
ment work with all the common vegetables. Concentration, therefore, is being 
made on sweet corn, tomatoes, beans and to a lesser extent on peppers, egg plants, 
beets and onions. 
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BREEDING PROJECTS DISCONTINUED. 


(1) Improvement of strawberries by runner selection. Completed. Results 
negative, agreeing with similar work by other experiment stations. 

(2) Crossing tomato with Solanum balbisii for frost resistance. Discontinued 
as these two species failed to cross in three years’ attempts. 

(3) Cherry breeding. Discontinued for reasons noted elsewhere in this 
report. 

(4) Plum breeding. Discontinued for reasons noted elsewhere in this report. 


Prosrects CONTEMPLATED. 


(1) Search for chance seedling fruits. A part of the work undertaken by 
this Experiment Station consists in the development of improved varieties of 


New greenhouses and heating piant. Administration building in left background. - 


fruits by selection and hybridization. This, however, takes many years, the peach, 
for example, requiring at least ten years for crossing and testing before any 
recommendation can be made. 

Because of this fact, and the general knowledge that throughout the country 
exist numbers of seedling and sport fruits, some of which may quite possibly 
be better than our present commercial varieties, it has been considered that a 
systematic search for such seedlings would be a very profitable undertaking. It is 
planned to start this work when funds are available. 


THe Work IN APPLE BREEDING. 


Apple breeding has not been under way long enough as yet for any of the 
hybrids or seedlings to have fruited. There are some 240 hybrid trees growing 
with also about 400 seeds secured from the 1918 breeding work. In this breeding 
work it is worthy of note that for three years the attempt to cross Greening with 
McIntosh has been unsuccessful. 
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In addition to the hybrid seed secured from the 1918 work, the following 
open pollinated seed was secured and planted in the fall: 


SQL Wither, weet eo ahs Ott ee ete ee eal aac 830 seeds planted. 
AINGH OSE Metre tees ie create ee oS Siete ag 2,880 “ = 
HaMBUser recess ere tet os ork re a 3,700 << nd 
GTGGIIN Per cease a or reir, eS oe S00 mas 
MC EN CO ST a sencen see ee ag ane Goss oe Se optoUe es : 
AINUALIO Ge oar et eae Or ks ee ee 1,950 * es 
RUUSSOEt Wan te os eo a ee PLM ie eae ee 3501 * 
POLAK ees iets tates Sen eet tee aa etal Hie 3,420 “ 3 
WW BSOTOR et cctal eh ee, Teen tte eats ne 3,210). ** a 
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In addition to this open pollinated seed a considerable quantity of seed was 
saved from various apple species obtained through the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Introduction. These include: Malus rivularis, M. ringo, M. malus, M. prunifolia 
flava, M. neidwetzskyana and M. malus pendula. 


Pracu BREEDING. 


With regard to the peach seedlings planted in 1911 there is nothing to add 
to the information given in the last report (1916 and 1917, page 12). Selfed sced 
and open pollinated seed of some of the more desirable trees have been secured 
from which to grow the F, generation. 

The block of Early Crawford seedlings, of 1913 planting, has proven very 
disappointing. Each year since 1916 a few trees have borne a few fruits, inferior 
in size and color and quality. The cause of this may, in part, be due to too close 
planting. Ever third row has therefore been removed outright so as to give the 
remaining trees a better chance. 

The hybrids and seedlings of 1913 and 1914 breeding are making satisfactory 
growth but are not fruiting as they should do. In places where the trees, because 
of deaths and removals, have more space they have fruited reasonably well. It 
would appear from this and from the experience with the block of Early Crawford 
seedlings that the seedlings should be planted further apart. The new plantations 
have therefore been given a distance of 7 ft. x 10 ft. This, of course, requires 
considerably more land, but appears to be the only solution of the problem. 

One particularly promising seedling has resulted from the 1913 breeding 
work. This is a Leamington self-fertilized seedling. It is a yellow flesh, free 
stone peach of good appearance and quality, and in season between the St. John 
and early Crawford. Its greatest promise, however, hes in the fact that it appears 
to be perfectly hardy in bud and in wood, having borne heavy crops both in 1917 
and in 1918. Commercial varieties and other seedlings near it, suffered more or 
less severely from winter killing of the buds. Another point in favor of this 
Leamington seedling (which is characteristic of all Leamington seedlings) is the 
earliness with which it comes into bearing. It fruited first at four years from 
seed or two years from the time it was taken from the nursery row and set in 
the permanent plantation. 

The hard winter of 1917-18 proved too much for a large number of the 
seedlings resulting from the 1915 and 1916 breeding work. Out of 4,423 taken 
from the nursery rows and planted out, only 2,545 grew. ‘The remainder had been 
too severely injured by the extreme winter. 
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The 1918 breeding work was confined to three crosses: Early Crawford x Arp 
Beauty, and Elberta x Early Crawford and Greensboro. The pits secured from ; 
this work have been planted and will germinate in the spring of 1919. ; 
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PEAR BREEDING. 7 


In 1918, the following crosses were made, the object being as previously noted 
to breed for blight resistance: 


Bartlett x Kieffer (220 seeds secured and planted). 
Bartlett x Mt. Vernon (630 seeds secured and planted). * 


The Mount Vernon is a variety, which, while not of much importance other- F 
wise, has been found to be practically immune to blight. =e ate 
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Prum BREEDING. 


In this report, as in that of 1917, only slight progress in breeding of plums 
can be reported. Many obstacles have cropped up to render plum breeding work 
negative, and therefore, as previously stated, it has been decided to discontinue 
further breeding work until it can be carried on with dwarf trees under glass. 
As with cherries, however, there are already a considerable number of seedlings 
growing and these will be carried on to fruiting and selections made if any show 
merit. 

In addition to the work noted in the last report, the following open fertilized 
pits were saved in 1918: 
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No hybridizing work was done in 1918. 


GRAPE BREEDING. 


A further selection of the hybrids resulting form the 1913 breeding work 
was made during the past season. Practically all of ihe vines remaining after 
the 1917 seléction fruited, though a considerable number showed an entire lack 
of vigor, with no fruit. These were destroyed without further description. In all, 
147 hybrids have been retained. Thirty-one of these have not yet fruited. The 
remainder have fruited and have been reserved as showing promising characteristics. 
Two thousand, seven hundred and fifty-eight were waives as being undesirable. 

None of the hybrids or seedlings rece from subsequent breeding work 
have as yet fruited. There is therefore nothing further to add to the previous 
reports other than an account of the 1918 breeding work. Over 2,000 seeds were 
secured from that. season’s work, representing various crosses of the following 
varieties: Campbell, Concord, Niagara, Worden, Agawam, Winchell. 


BLACKBERRY BREEDING. 


In the work with the blackberries and dewherries, great difficulty has been 
experienced in getting the seed to germinate, two years being required before much 
of the seed grows. There are however a considerable number of plants now growing 
representing the breeding work for 1916 and 191%. The work in 1918 was confined 
to crossing the Wilson with Wachusett (thornless) and Rubus canadensis (wild 
dewberry). Some 250 fruits were gathered as a result of this work. 


CuRRANT BREEDING. 


Very little systematic breeding has as yet been done with currants except to 
cross them with the gooseberry in an attempt to breed a thornless variety of the 
latter fruit. There are at the present time a fair, number of hybrids of the currant 
and gooseberry growing. There are also a large number of open pollinated currant 
seedlings growing. These have not yet fruited in sufficient quantities for descrip- 
tions to be made or good seedlings noted, except for about eighteen seedlings. 
One of these, a red variety, appears promising. 
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(JOOSEBERRY BREEDING. 


Gooseberries have, like currants, received very little attention as far as definite 
breeding work is concerned, although a large’ number of open pollinated seedlings 
are being grown. None of these have as yet fruited. The work for years previous 
to 1918 has been noted in earlier reports. The work in 1918 represents further 
crossing of a currant and gooseberry and also several crosses between the English 

~and American varieties of gooseberries. About 240 fruits resulted from this work. 
The seed secured has been planted in cold frames. 


RASPBERRY BREEDING. 


The plantation of raspberry selections made in 1915, and those of 1913 
breeding, fruited in sufficient quantity during the past season to permit of self- 


Canes of wild black cap (Rubus occidentalis) and wild red raspberry 
(Rubus strigosis). 


fertility tests in a further culling of their numbers. Those proving self-sterile 
have been discarded, and also any showing no superior characteristics which would 
warrant their retention for further trial and comparison with commercially grown 
varieties. A new and more extensive plantation from those finally selected has 
been made on the new property where soil conditions, etc. are more favorable. 
In spite of unfavorable conditions under which they have so far been growing, 
several of these seedlings have showed up remarkably well and under the better 
conditions now provided their commercial value will soon be evident. As noted 
in the 1917 report, 452 hybrids were retained out of 5,070 hybrids resulting from 
the 1914 breeding work. During the past season a further selection was made, 
everything being discarded with the exception of 37 plants which have been re- 
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Canes of Rubus occidentalis crossed with R. strigosis (centre), with canes 
of the parent species on either side. 
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Canes of Rubus strigosis crossed with R. occidentalis, with canes of 
the parent varieties on either side. 
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tained for further trial. - These selections will be propagated and moved to a 
testing plot with other varieties under commercial conditions. In the 1917 report, 
mention was made of some seedlings of Rubus occidentalis (wild black cap), 18 out 
of 626 seedlings being retained for further trial. A further selection was made 
in 1918 and five have been retained to be tested commercially. As far as one 
can judge from a single plant, these selections, which are simply seedlings of the 
wild black cap, are fully equal to our cultivated varieties. It is worthy of note 
here, that the Rubus occidentalis seedlings and also seedlings of the Gregg black 
cap have come so uniform and true from seed and the whole were as nearly equal 
in quality to the Gregg that it would seem quite feasible to propagate black 
caps for commercial planting by growing from seed. 

Some interesting data has resulted from the raspberry breeding work of 1915. 
These plants fruited for the first time, in 1918. Four hundred and ten seedlings 
of Rubus strigosis (wild red raspberry) fruited. Fruit was ripe on July 4th, and 
showed a slight improvement over the. wild form due, no doubt, to cultivation. 
The bushes were all alike with only shght differences in size and quality of fruit, 
being almost identical with the wild in its native habitat. There were no yellow 
fruits which appear almost invariably in seedlings of our cultivated red varieties. 
A few plants were noted with a tendency to fruit on the current year’s canes. 
A slight variation in thorns existed as shown in the accompanying illustration 
where all grades of thorniness found are included. ‘Three selections were. made, 
two for an improved berry with general prolificacy, and one for its tendency to 
fruit on the new canes. 

One hundred and forty plants of Rubus occidentalis (wild black) x Rubus 
strigosts (wild red) fruited. The growth and foliage indicated a compromise 
in that the tips of the new growth were the same color as wild red canes and 
darker than the wild black, and were more upright and less thorny than the 
wild black. In the accompanying illustration the centre group of canes shows 
the extremes of variation in the hybrids, and it will be noted that, while the thorns 
are still numerous enough, they are fewer in number than the wild red and. less 
formidable than the wild black. The fruit was all of the purple cane type and 
inferior in quality, size and appearance. The canes were not purple but a greenish 
white. Two were selected to be selfed and for a continuation of the breeding. 

Of a cross of Rubus strigosis x Rubus occidentalis (reciprocal cross of the 
above) 130 plants fruited. The foliage was the same as the wild red raspberry, 
The fruit was all red, shghtly drier and firmer than the wild red. The canes 
were thornier than the wild red but were all of the red raspberry type as wil! 
be seen in the accompanying illustration. 

From a cross of Gregg x Cuthbert, 152 plants fruited. Of this number, 117 
bore a purple cane type of fruit with intermediate type of cane foliage. 
Twenty-eight were, to all appearances, black caps and seven red raspberry. This 
is an approximate ratio of 1 red to 4 blacks to 16 purple canes. The accompanying 
illustration shows that the purple canes of this cross vary in thorniness, from 
very thorny with thorns of the same type as Gregg to almost smooth. The red 
raspberries of this cross were all similar in thorniness to the Cuthbert and the 
black caps similar to the Gregg, the other parent. - : 

Cuthbert x Gregg gave all red raspberries. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that wild red x wild black and also a 
cultivated red x black gave nothing but red raspberries in the resulting progeny, 
whereas, the reciprocal cross gave entirely different results. The wild black x wild 
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red gave all purple cane type of fruit and the cultivated black x red (Gregg x 
Cuthbert) gave a population which broke up in the ratio of 1 red to 4 black to 
16 purple canes. The wild black and the cultivated black both seem to come 
fairly true to type from self-fertilized seed, only minor differences such as may 
be expected to appear, i.e., the variation in thorns and perhaps a slight improvement 
in fruit. The wild red seedlings showed the same adherence to type with minor 
differences and shght variations. 

Breeding work with raspberries in 1918 consisted of self-fertilizing 36 hybrids 
of known parentage and also an effort to cross the Cuthbert raspberry with the 
blackberry and the loganberry with the raspberry. A large number of seeds have 


Various types of canes resulting from a cross of Gregg black cap with 
Cuthbert red raspberry. 


been secured from the selfed hybrids. The attempt to cross Cuthbert with the 
blackberry was fairly successful, 77 fruits being gathered, though many of these 
fruits were mere nubbins with only two or three druplets developed. From the 
loganberry x raspberry cross 10 fruits were gathered. The raspberry used in this 
case was one'of the hybrids, No. 111. 


' STRAWBERRY BREEDING. 


The selected hybrid strawberries of 1913 breeding have been transferred to 
the new property where they will be given a fair trial under more suitable soil 
conditions than they have had so far. Two hundred and ninety-one selections were 
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transplanted, twenty-eight of these being selected especially for earliness. Sixteen 
of the original selections were lost owing to poor soil conditions of the old 
plantation. 

Owing to the very unfavorable weather conditions of the spring of 1917, it 
-was impossible to make selections of the strawberry hybrids resulting from the 
1914 and 1915 breeding. However, during the fruiting season of 1918, the plot 
was carefully scrutinized two or three times and plants showing promising 
characteristics were selected. The remainder were discarded without any attempt 
being made to make individual descriptions. Fourteen hybrids were retained 
from the 1914 breeding and seventeen from the 1915 breeding. These also have 
been propagated and transferred to the strawberry test plots on the new property. 
The following list gives the parentage of the se'ected plants: . 
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No strawberry breeding work was done in 1916. Plants resulting from the 
191% work are still in the cold frames, from where they will be transplanted to the 
field in the spring of 1919., , | 

The crossing work done with strawberries during the season of 1918 is.shown 
in the following table: 


TABLE I.—STRAWBERRY BREEDING, 1918. 


No. Fruits 

Cross. No. Poll. Gathered. 
Admiral excl563 st. 5 Tees, treo hat oo aerate nee ae ee eee 14 rae | 
JOC 7X ARDS ee ino ot eee pee tO eee ee EN are ae eT ne 60 39 
Parson's X81 2.2 Ao ch Bic con eek tan ied te tenet oe Pens ee ee ote es 130 51 
Wild W Bite 2x5 Dunlap ea..socsascboss ets veteonoieie aus ©. Cecaeee eee aces eee 143 70 
Wiliams FX52641 we ceeceith, sete Pas latices aks a ed ae ee 170 47 
Williams =x>S688i 5 o.tinc 3 olen) eee eee a ie eer eee 29 0 
Willisins X25 71a ss ack fe ee ae ee ee ot eee 67 24 
AS? 0 Wid Whiter. 22 Riise nis Sones ote lle eats Sina ea ee 3 0 
WA. he ei 4d |b ann Peer, Pte Re ry re gr Recep gee Wa te. NS OB oe aa 46 19 
$390.2 Williams, sate eere ieee eae no thatnc nue dees ae ae area 109 30 
3540 °X Brandy wine yx mse ition, Fae Cee ee ee ee 13 4 
O741 =X DUNTAD Mw Stas Ge ee etek te eh aie ane ee 61 20 


The numbers given, such as 1563, represent one of the selected hybrids which 
has not been given any definite name but which we are using in the further breeding 
work because of desirable characteristics possessed by it. 

. The wild white strawberry used for the first time in breeding this year is a 
white form of the native species P'ragaria americana. The fruits are small in size, 
color somewhat creamy yellow outside, and flesh of the same color. It is shghtly 
bitter to tasteless in quality, but it has the very desirable characteristic from a 
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canning standpoint of the fruit being easily picked. The berries practically “ shell 
off ” leaving the calyx attached to the stem and it is this character which ‘it is being 
sought to incorporate in commercial varieties for canning purposes. 


Corn BREEDING, 


Selection work in corn was started in 1914 with Golden Bantam and the 
Central Experimental Farm strain of Early Malcolm. Other varieties have been 
added from time to time until in 1918 the following were grown in addition to 
selections of the two varieties mentioned above: 


Indian Corn from Wills Seed Co., Montana; a flint corn, dwarf and very early, 
various colors. Its only value is its earliness which factor will be considered in breed- 
ing work. A few desirable ears have been retained, one of a small yellow color, one of a 
dark red and a few good white ones. 


Wild White Strawberry (Fragaria americana) in the pot on the right. 
This species is being used in the breeding work for a special 
character which it possesses. 


Early June from Wills Seed Co. Very similar to Early Malcolm. Apparently not 
quite as uniform nor quite as early. No seed retained for further testing. 


Golden Bantam from Charles Young, Richard’s Landing. Ears inclined to be ten 
and twelve rowed, good quality; matures much later than Early Malcolm. Good color. 


Charlevoit from G. 8. Peart, Burlington. (Seed originally from D. M. Ferry Seed 
Co., Windsor.) Resembles Bantam very much in quality and color, but ears are larger 
and on the average better filled. It is also later in season. 


Cook’s Special. Seed received from G. S. Peart, Burlington. Variety originated 
with a market gardener at Kingston, Ontario. This is a white sweet corn, deep kernels, 
eight to ten rows. Matures as early or a little earlier than Early Malcolm. Ears of 
larger size and well filled at tip and base. Considered a promising variety for the 
market gardener. 


Beginning with the season of 1919, it is planned to considerably extend the 
breeding and selection work with sweet corn. With this in view the best selections 
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of the common varieties of sweet corn have been secured from various secdsmen. 
In all, seed of fourteen varieties has been secured to add to the work already 
under way. The immediate objects of this work are: 

1. To secure a more uniform and otherwise improved strain of Golden Bantam ; 
_ a longer edible season particularly is desirable and from a market standpoint a 
somewhat larger cob. 

®. To secure a corn of the Bantam type of earlier season. 

3. ‘To secure an improved strain of Charlevoit (which appears to be a late 
Golden Bantam corn.) It excels Bantam in having a longer edible season. 


CUCUMBER BREEDING. 


As mentioned in the 1917 report, practically all of the work done in cucumbers 
was lost due to unfavorable weather conditions in that year. The purpose of this 
work had been to develop a forcing cucumber of the white spine type, which would 
set its fruit without fertilization. It is now planned to carry on this work almost 
altogether in the greenhouse where conditions will be controlled though necessarily 
the amount of the work will be more limited. We have been fortunate in securing 
some hybrid seeds of the right cross and selected for several years from the 
Department of Horticulture, Ontario Agricultural College, thus saving three or four 
years of preliminary breeding work. 


Eee PLANT AND PEPPER IMPROVEMENT. 


Seed of varieties promising for southern Ontario has been secured with, which 
to commence a study of these varieties and their adaptability to Ontario conditions. 
It is recognized that varieties which are most profitable in the Southern States will 
not mature in our climate. We are confined to the very early maturing varieties 
in which there is considerable room for improvement in various ways. 


GARDEN PEA BREEDING. 


Selection work was continued again in 1918 using only the most promising 
selections. One hundred and twenty-six individual selections were planted out of 
the varieties Stratagem, Gregory Surprise, Gradus, Abundance, Telephone, 
Horford’s Market, Alaska, Maclean’s Little Gem and Champion of England. 
Forty-one only of these were retained at harvesting time to be further tried out 
in 1919. In addition, several new varieties specially recommended are being added 
to the work. 

It is just doubtful as to how far the pea selection should be carried, as tonditions 
in the Niagara Peninsula are not by any means ideal for garden peas and breeding 
“work is therefore greatly handicapped. We are too subject to hot, dry weather and 
the soil gets too warm also. An attempt is made to overcome these unfavorable con- 
editions to some extent by planting close to the lake where the temperature is more 
“moderate and the air likely to be moister. 


Potato BREEDING. 


The potato selection work as outlined in previous reports was carried on again 
during 1918. Owing, however, to the unsuitability of our conditions for potato - 
breeding work, it has heen considered advisable to drop this line altogether in future. 
In the experimental work of course the test of Northern vs. Southern grown seed, 
ete., will continue to be made as will also the experimental work with potato diseases 
being carried on under the direction of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
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TOMATO BREEDING. 


The selection work as outlined in the first report of the Station (1915) is 
being continued, and commencing with the 1919 season will be considerably 
extended. Some eighty varieties and selections of varieties are being added to the 
work mainly for a variety study for a year or two when those considered of likely 
value for our conditions will be retained, the remainder discarded altogether. 
Special attention is of course being given to production of a smoother early type of 
tomato than those we now have and to the production of varieties desirable from a 
canning factory standpoint. Our season is often cut so short by backward spring 
weather and early fall frosts that a variety which will mature the bulk of its crop 
in a very short period is required. The long-season, heavy yielding varieties, grown 
in the Southern States are of little value for our conditions. 


BREEDING WorK WITH OTHER VEGETABLES. 


The selection work with carrots, beets and onions has been continued, but it is 
. the intention in future to devote most time and attention to the crops particularly 
adapted to Niagara Peninsula conditions. It is difficult if not impossible, to breed 
up an improved variety of vegetable when local conditions are not at least fairly 
suitadle for that vegetable. . 
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REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS IN POMOLOGY 
EXPERIMENTAL Progncts UNDER WAY. 


(1) Variety tests of apples, apricots, cherries, nectarines, peaches, pears, 
plums, quinces, grapes, currants, gooseberries and strawberries. 

(2) Spring vs. fall plowing of various cover crops. 

(3) Summer vs. winter pruning of apple trees vs. no pruning. 

(4) Spring and fall planting of pears and plums in dug and dynamited holes. 

(5) Self-fertility tests of varieties of pears. 

(6) Grapes: Correlation between the number of buds left in pruning and the 
vigor, productiveness and longevity of the vine. 

(7) Self-fertility tests of varieties of grapes. 

(8) Value of certain self-fertile varieties of grapes as pollenizers for self-sterile 
varieties. 


EXPERIMENTAL Work DISCONTINUED OR COMPLETED. 


(1) Lime sulphur vs. soluble sulphur for scab control. Discontinued for reason 
that it was needlesly duplicating similar work being carried on by the Fruit Branch, 
Toronto; Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph; and the Dominion Entomological 
Laboratory, Vineland Station. 

(2) Stocks for Spy for early bearing. Discontinued for reason that experimen- 
tal work which will answer this question, is being carried on very extensively by at 
least one of the Experiment Stations in the United States. The Vineland 
experiment was very limited in number of trees. 

(3) Low vs. high headed trees. Discontinued for reason that experiment was 
on too small a scale; also the low headed trees were not really low headed, and the 
liigh headed trees were extreme. 

(4) Dwarf vs, standard stocks for pears. Discontinued owing to the great 
losses from blight, insufficient trees being left to carry on the work. Some data is 
available. 

(5) Peaches on heavy clay on peach roots vs. plum roots. Discontinued as 
noted in the 1917 report, page 48. A fuller account of this experiment and the 
results secured is given in the 1915 report and in the Fruit Branch Circular for 
January 1916. 

(6) Ringing peach trees. Discontinued as being of doubtful value. 

(7) Storage qualities of various varieties of tree fruits. Discontinued owing to 
unsuitability of available storage conditions. | 

(8) Ringing grape vines. Completed. See page 54, 1917 Report. 

(9) Resistant stock for Vinifera varieties of grapes. Discontinued temporarily 
owing to war conditions. 

(10) The Honey Bee as a factor in the pollination of the grape. Discontinued 
temporarily owing to war conditions. 

(11) Overhead irrigation of raspberries. Completed for Experiment Station 
soil conditions. Further work remains to be done under more suitable soil con- 
ditions. For results to date see 1917 Report, page 56. 

(12) Irrigation of strawberries. Completed as for raspberries. 

(13) Shipments of pre-cooled fruits to Winnipeg and Western points. Dis- 
continued as this work is being done on a large scale by the Pre-cooling Plant at 


Grimsby. 
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(14) Various systems of cultivation. Discontinued because of its interference 
with the pruning experiment being carried on with the same trees. The pruning 
experiment. was considered more valuable and was therefore continued. Also 
unfavorable weather conditions during the spring of 1916 and 191% seriously inter- 
fered with the planting of various cover crops, ete., this in itself, disorganizing the 
cultivation experiment. 


(15) Crown gall on apples. Discontinued as practically no data was available 
regarding the planting of these trees, variety was unknown, number of trees was 
extremely limited, and also extensive investigations of this disease are being carried 
on at other Experiment Stations. While this experiment is therefore being offiicially 
discontinued, the trees are being left merely for observation purposes and to verify 
results of other Experiment Stations as these results are published. 


National Service girls’ camp, 1918. 


Progects CONTEMPLATED. 


(1) Hatension Testing of Varieties of Strawberries. It is planned to start as 
soon as possible an experiment whereby a comprehensive test of new varieties of 
strawberries may be conducted in each of the larger commercial strawberrry districts. 
A test of this kind is particularly advisable with the strawberry as the varieties of 
this fruit are, almost without exception, very local in their adaptations, the soil, 
moisture conditions, site, etc., suitable for one variety being unfavorable for another. 
Such an experiment will require the co-operation of a commercial strawberry grower 
in each of the districts in which it is decided to carry on the work. 

(2) Peach Prumng and Soil Fertility Experiment.. The best method of 
pruning and proper soil fertility of the young peach orchard from the time of plant- 
ing until it comes into bearing and even after that date are matters of which com- 
Hive little is known. Methods as practised by different peach growers in 
Ontario and the States are very diverse and oftentimes appear to be directly opposed. 
The questions of pruning and soil fertility are directly correlated. A well-planned 
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experiment of sufficient size to make the results secured accurate, should let in a 
considerable amount of light on these questions and settle in part, at least, the best 
method of treating the young peach orchard. , 


SEASON AND CROPS. 


The winter of 1917 and 1918 was the most severe in years, much-damage being 
done to fruit trees, particularly peaches, in the Niagara Peninsula. Although the 
thermometer constantly went below zero (on one occasion standing at 16 deg. F. for 
over twelve hours) out of over 4,000 vines and trees, including 775 named varieties 
of fruit, only six trees succumbed completely. There was, of course, considerable 
killing of twigs and branches. 

Although the spring was long, cool weather extending well into July, the days 
were bright and the precipitation ample. As a result the season of 1918 was some 
ten days ahead of 191%. Conditions for the setting of bloom on all fruits were 
excellent excepting for the coolness which somewhat checked insect activity. 

The drought extending from the middle of June until the 9th of August and 
accentuated by an excessively hot period threatened to seriously curtail the yield of 
the trees in the variety test blocks. Heavy rains arrived in time to save the 
situation. The picking season was considerably delayed and late varieties did not’ 
mature well owing to the very cool weather of September. 


BLOOMING AND RIPENING SEASON OF VARIOUS FRUITS. 


In Table II has been brought together a summary of the blooming and ripening 
dates of the most commonly grown varieties of fruits. The dates given cover gen- 
erally a period of from three to five years’ observations. No attempt is made to 
give the average date of blossoming or maturity but simply the earliest date of 
blossoming and fruit maturity in our orchards and the latest date due to unfavorable 
or delayed weather conditions that the variety has been in blossoming and maturing 
its fruit. For example, the earliest date that the Yellow Transparent has blossomed 
with us was May 22nd, while it has been delayed in blossoming another season as 
late as June 3rd. Date of maturity is of course the date that the fruit was ready 


to pick. 


TABLE II.—BLOSSOMING DATES AND TIME OF MATURITY OF VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


Cie 0.0 & © 6 6 C46 a 6 Wr 66 6 fe 66 6 6 Ke fe Vi guiee 


Date of Full Date of: No. of Years - 
Bloom. Maturity. Observations. 
Apples: | 

Yellow Transparent ...........-- May 22-June 3 Aug. 10—Aug.15 | 4 
Red Astrachanicc. ce 6 ints sarees 20—May 30 | pera yea el rae ae 2 
Diechess* Pas Wee Ree ae ae? “ 20-June 5 a ieee oO 4 
Gravensteiny 4. i eee St oes dase | Sep. 11-Oct. 1 2 
PW Gall BLT y yikes pens eg eee b oest ce ent fea fa hs a “ 12-Sep. 18 | 4 
Jonathan <6 he ee dae ee « -20— “ 9 |) Sep. 30-Oct. 18 S 
MeéIntosh~:...26.. sa tee a ee 20S Ath fhe OCiame ae eas 9 2 
Starks 252 fondle peta ek fis, Zoe ie Be ol et oe ae 3 
Delicious: Ao) cao eee ee Aap ee po Loe eG s 
Ni OW:| Greenine hie ec et Pere ot aoa LBA E ee Oe 4 
F'ametise tS are erent $6 Dats eS st “ 16 2 
ELV 81 Op osc see tore Ae el oe ces So SOU A eee Ta Nook Rae eet Fy 
Hen) Davis pres. ope. ea TOOT peeks LE a5) kOe ee O 5 
SAL WIEN oeecnetes aac eee eee eee * 23-May’ 29 | eid eh § | 4 
Spy 6 25-Jin eis Se ay eee eae nee 2 
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TABLE I].—BLOSSOMING DATES AND TIME OF MATURITY OF VARIETIES or Fruits.—Continued. 


Date of Full Date of No. of Years 
Bloom. Maturity. Observations. 
Apricots: 
STOPS a ed tis eee ehMac eR ea er nies cs May 1-May 16 | Aug. 2—Aug. 11 3 
CIDD Be isc ee es Geate eleae ee Ree ol te Cea LG Ce a a ae ai 454 5 
18 wig @ te a ere ei eee Wee Ale tes at | ie a rea 5 
JAS, ate Re REPRE ante eee Smeg len: ots ts 20) SF ee tae nA I 5 
TU els Poe ee Te ee dnkae ce FE oes peewee ce 16 tie ih Wie Se aie aed) 5 
Cherries: 
Gove WOO. cok eae eae sisi geet May 9-—May 25 | July 2-July 10 5 
MRA TTATIAN: (ace iiccets ew Seauete sd sae ss ; Gere O56 “6 Ve EIA ty] F 
Republican? =... vas ea yt hak ites gates Ciba Clay eit eA | 5 
PICKOTIN Sy Sin tees ween Se oes ep 5 Crea: eee | 5 
Napoleont . 52a + ces fee dae Oe fe aiid 45) See i noe 5 
STE Gr Rok 0) Deena ne Pe ek aA re Sate = Oem ee Se a BA 5 
Tae OL tee eae dee Meteo o ate 9S Leta Ma —ake Toe 5 
je. CAstiatey i Us hadeaay teen Meer einen corer ene a le A 43 | i Sige 2s Mehr | 6 
PV VeHOUSS (5c sikie ce ow aime ecco eo Fed eoON Leer ON) ADs nae ad ne Ny 6 
Montmorency .....- cesses seess | Co | oe mou ee Lea oh, Be 6 
BEng. Morello .....--.eseee eee: Ret [eee 2 AUS 6 -AUL LS 4 
NYY SLUICE oo tose slace eres sarin ee ie ete ome shine yl ye i) uly ei Z 6 
Reine Hortense ......--++sseeees edi -*. 30 it Sy Cae Ys 6 
Peaches: ; 
May OWEr 0... ce oe Ae ee May 17—-May 31.| July 31-Aug. 4 6 
ClPGe nis Ol ees chats a Gaeta bia eeue laces cm (Hause SUar Ae. L4-<er. ol 6 
PN AIO WEE i cea siete sta maa “« 16-June 2 v7 1b—sept..6 6 
ATP BCAULY™ 22 oie ohn Bieler easiest « 18-May 31 iia iy eon a een | 6 
PeAMNIDE LOM ce tee eta eee ‘eii-June-23eseptcce— =. Lt 5 
Baelle-of Georeian so xin caine oe | “«  - -9-May 28 th Gee PS 22 6 
We Cra wlOrd wierck ses hee sal | « 17-June 2 eo 9 §S 28 6 
SP aes Fo 14 6 8 det Sem sing fee er nr haa ae | Seo LS ernie wer A SSO ecceta dk 5 
Brigdon ....-.--+seseer sees eee | « 15-June 2 6 The oe OU 6 
a OTE ce ae nce teketect ei ta erage aos « 15-May 31 “  -22-Oct. 4 5 
Early Elberta. (Stark) ......... Pr ot a OU ae ge Cnt 4 3 
Te Cra WLOl doce. oe esata ee eA | “« 18-June 2 ine 20 eS 3 
FUOTNONE Te LCOl cate. oan wae ee Se ie | (ema s ()Ct srs oOo 0 6 
SPLAT Cee ge IEE Yn RAD rics LSE Mc gue n | See | Ree ay huees “  16-Nov. 2 5 
Pears: 
TAT ilos tare Oe ee ne May 11—May 26 |*Aug. 20 5 
Giapp sa bavOrite. pisces as. ee ne 70) (es oe Le eee Li] & 
MArielit mts wos ore ne he ose eae Moe 21 Sept, 6 4 
ACCOM e tenia weg aret tn oe | Pe Pir eo ia OL: 8 4 
ITI OLPeeee ee cer nO ie | cae ee | Soebe A perl Terk rec Rugn st alee fen acs 4 
MPU OSS ue ore ok ccclets bs eset eietaieioeis noe | ni eo oo Oct 8 4 
Wlemisht BCAULY AF. wei.) Fess ee on en | a 8— “~. 24 as 8 5 
Ppilises BONG waucere ao skis sees che asl oar Sos 9 * 8 4 
Ed ELT eas a to¥s rae ects Wied es ey oxeoass SE Lema RU ER AY sos 0)e ik bias oe es 5 
PATE VOR oe co ce ed haere, dead staat: tL AL wire Gem sn Past cc te Ss ad eng tee» D 
Plums: . 
Pariiest. ObeAI > cma. son ee ee | May 12—May 25 | Aug j-Aug. 8 5 
SILO a or ae ae nie be eee CAS | com ewe ‘ 16-— = * 30 5 
SUIT SS tarces ao as hate eee een pees een og hi Ea ee 4 
Bynes sep se aoe ee oe ine US mo “  -25-Sept. 10 5 
(AYA S HAW oe Rein ce eta ks Veo O)tet sagt spept. b=." 12 4 
Pm DATs overs re Sat hee o ie FAVE ea See eke T. 5 
POLLO We Mig Por. iter. a: conte Crane ere et Sane Tame one 230) ae cask Bec 5 
PONG SOROS oa aes Son eons es eeaaass * 20-June 2 Bg 3 ef 5 


* Dates of maturity for 


pears are for one year only. 
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TABLE II.—BLossoming DATES AND TIME OF MATURITY OF VARIETIES or FRuItTS.—Con. 


Date of Full Date of No. of Years 
Bloom. Maturity. Observations. 
Shropshire. Daimson «+..0.. 0024 May 20—May 31 Sept. 19-Oct. 2 4 
(oe7s.-Golden. Dropeen tener ee oa th) 19—.* 4 4 
Hawkeye” (ov Grae) ee eee ~~ 27 lner 6 eee eee ee 4 
ReinewClaudawen: i pe eee “  18-May 30 sph andy Ard vehin ty 5 
Gerinan Prine yy sos “ 20-June 2 pa py pine Beit a at 5 
Omahaee ne ie et eer ae fi eh Dee ee I ‘“ 23-Sept. 30 4 
Grapes: 
Champion 9 ..9..c. a rae ee ee July 2-July 13 | Sept. 6-Sept. 18 3 
Moore, arly Sc nae See ee ah a eter hem 2 Sh oS 3 
Winchell Se Pee ie ae ane pads ee ED re 189 Se OO 3 
Cain p bell tie tes, 4 aera c td ome ae fh oe Late een 3 
SYizhtOn, Syeer sere ee Bk As at mile Sirk 821 —OGt AST 3 
Worden? wa seer ins rnc Sas ote hye pie eee 3 
Diamond “esas se ee tata TRL S May ee ey 3 
Gindleys wats See eee eee eRe A iat al) ub sic ane REY 3 
WONCOTO> ke a? ee, ee ee ee Pe oe oo a Sar 25 Eoe ony 3 
Niaz aratewe, ae. oe eae ee Peter eg? SP i Sc 2 TSS ee we 3 
AGAWAM eter Wt cen eon ee Ae DERE OTA Whe a eore Mee 3 
Massasoiti sda pao eee i woe Gael 8 a ee RT. 3 
Dale oe eke wet ee ee June 30—July 15 Se BOREAS AER 3 
Vergennes‘ (sf auet a ple ae ae July) I= rl 4 Oct eae eG 3 
Delaware... ee ee Se ae SS Se Se oe 3 
Isabella gah eh wes eg eee otk See ths ye ae Learee eee Bs 


VARIETIES UNDER Tot. 


The lists of varieties growing on the Station grounds have been revised up 
to 1918. These lists show that there are now 825 varieties of fruit represented, 
made up as follows: 


TABLE III].—NUMBER OF VARIETIES OF Fruits UNprER TEST, 


Fruit. Number of Varieties. 

ADDO Say oysters Be alee ic wis ols igh ogee ats eee 145 
PADTICOUS 5. wy seh 3 nw saath Vinge fie tela, ge ee 10 
Cherries — Dues iio. tau 5,6 hn Se es vi 
SOUT Siete be lyse cael abe Cahn eee ene ee 22 

SWORE Sis: 5 Sins S atin Pe nee cite a ae 43 
Currants—Blacie ote. ee iS 
5h Bree er Ma earn Ok ale pe 15 

WLS 2 ce a was Baste se oa ee al ct ac 2 

GTAP OR ora a ech Rena | Rae tay tetas eRe a Sie 148 
Gooseberrles no. ass Sey ato oh Sees nc eran tl aed een aan i 
Nectarines: 0. til oie: oi viene aargi 5 te Gee eae ee lane 2 
POACHES viva 2. Rabilae huey nahn st, eee ae nee ae tee 164 
POAIS™1).caaiuly inet ey hes. uta pe c(t ie een ds Saaeee aieeme aes enea | 81, 
PU Se cis cine cin = be nieih og ate oa he ole ok ghee, Lael aie en al 135 
QUIN CES inne Huth se tain toutes cos talk lees tee ieee ees ele ee 5 
TO tAL, FS inca 8g darregent a age ote ee Re $25 
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Some 175 varieties of new or untested fruits were ordered for 1918 planting 
from various Canadian and United States nursery men, but owing to trans- 
portation difficulties only fifteen varieties arrived in live condition. An attempt 
will be made to secure the remainder for 1919 planting. 

In addition to these new varieties a considerable effort has been made to 
locate promising seedlings of the district. We have received and grafted on trees 
in the variety test block the following: 


Burbank plum seedling from J. M. Chrysler, St. Catharines. 

Culp’s Sweet Apple and Horning Apple from S. H. Rittenhouse, Jordan Harbor. 

Rosseau and Rose of Muskoka apples from H. H. Knight, Brackenrig. (Scions 
apparently dead on receipt, due to cold winter of 1917-18. They failed to grow.) 

Cook’s Blush Apple from E. F. Neff, Simcoe, Ontario. 


In addition to these seedlings, which were located ag a result of a circular 
letter sent out from this Station, other seedlings were located, but so far there has 
been no opportunity to secure scions or cuttings. These include 8 seedling apples, 
1 seedling cherry (sweet), 1 seedling pear, and 1 seedling grape (black). It is 
hoped that funds may soon be available to take up systematically this work of 
locating promising seedlings. he little that has been done thus far and the 
incidental knowledge of promising seedlings that has come to hand, points very 
clearly to the fact that a great deal may be accomplished in this way. ‘A man 
would need to give his whole time to the work making the necessary arrangements 
before the fruit season starts, visiting as many orchards as possible and as often 
as possible during the ripening season for the various fruits, and making definite 
arrangements to secure scions, ete. of those seedlings discovered which appear 
worthy of a further trial. Quicker results than from the necessarily slow method 
of hybridizing may reasonably be looked for. 


Spring vs. Fatt Prowrne or Various Cover Crops. 


A full account of the varieties of apples and pears in this experiment, the 
cover crops used, the general procedure and the questions being studied were 
given in the 1917 report, page 51, under “ Miscellaneous Experiments.” 

The cover crop sown in 1918 proved disappointing. Plots 1 and 6 sown to 
rye and vetch made very poor growth of the cover crop planted, though plot 6 
had a very luxuriant covering of orchard grass. ‘The other cover crops, buckwheat. 
oats and clover made good growth. The Dwarf Duchess pears in this orchard 
produced their first good crop of pears. 3 


Summer vs: Winver PRuninG or AprLe Trees vs. No Prunina. 


This experiment was outlined fully in the 1915 report, and further records 
of the production of fruit and growth with observations were given for later 
years in the report for 1916 and 1917. The results thus far have fully demon- 
strated the value of moderate to light pruning for young trees until they come 
into bearing. Since many of the varieties had reached the bearing stage with 
the season of 1917, it was considered advisable to make some modifications in 
the systems of pruning for the season of 1918 and thereafter. The object of the 
modifications used was to determine the best time to increase the amount of 
actual pruning for the lightly pruned trees and the time to start pruning those 


trees which to date had not received any pruning. It was evident of course. that 


_— 
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considerable pruning would have to be given the unpruned trees of the experiment 
- some time after they came into bearing as some of the varities particularly were 
erowing very thick and bushy, there being many crossing and superfluous branches. 


Sprinq AND Fatt Puan tine or PEARS IN DynAmirep AND Dua HOLgs, 


Notes on this experiment as outlined in the 1915 report are being continued. 
There are no observations to be made at this time other than to repeat those 
contained in the 1917 report where it was stated that the results generally were 
in favor of fall planting. 


SeF-FEerRTILITY TESTS OF VARIETIES OF PEARS. 


This experiment, as started in 1917 and outlined in the report for that year, was 
continued during 1918. Considerably better weather conditions prevailed during 
1918 than during the blossoming period of 1917. In 1917 the conditions were so 
adverse that practically no fruit set in the open and none in the bagged blossom 
clusters. For 1918, however, there was a good set of fruit on the open pollinated 
blossoms where cross pollination was possible, all varieties giving a fair set, par- 
ticularly Bartlett, Seckel, Clapp’s Favorite, Duchess and Giffard. Of eleven 
varieties bagged for self-sterility tests only one Duchess set fruit from its own 
pollen. The remaining varieties for the one season’s work proved self-sterile. 
Duchess itself was only partly self-fertile, as five fruits set out of twenty-five 
blossom clusters bagged, while twenty-four fruits set out of twenty- five blossom 
clusters where cross pollination was possible. 

The importance of determining the degree of self- ante or self-fertility of 
of our various varieties of fruits is becoming very evident. The work with pears 
will be continued whenever possible, and also other fruits will be added as time 
and assistance is available. The scale of the work needs to be considerably en!arged 
so as to make the results secured more certain. 


EXPERIMENTAL Work WiTH GRAPES. 


~The usual notes have been taken for the experiment on the correlation between 
the number of buds left in pruning and the vigor, productiveness, and longevity 
of the vine. No data worthy of publication is available as yet. 


Senr Frertiziry Tests oF VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 


A summary of the results of this experiment for 1915, 1916 and 1917 was 
given in the 1917 report. The work, as outlined there, has been continued and 
extended, the aim being to test every variety in the Station vineyard for a five-year 
period. This would complete the work. The 1918 tests corroborated for the varieties 
already tested the three years’ results noted above. 


VALUE or Certain SELF-FERTILE VARIETIES AS POLLENIZERS FOR SELF-STERILE 
VARIETIES, 


The outline of this experiment was given in the 1917 report. The reader is 
referred to page 54. of that report for results and observations secured. The work 
was necessarily temporarily discontinued during 1918 owing to war conditions. 
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REPORT OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 
VEGETABLES 


Progects UnpER Way. 


(1) Variety tests of asparagus. 

(2) Irrigation of asparagus. 

(38) Irrigation and fertilizer experiments with beets (completed with this 
report). 

(4) Variety tests of celery (including selections received from the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph). 

(5) Tests of varieties and selections of corn (see plant breeding report for 
particulars). 

(6) Tests of varieties and selections of peas (see plant breeding report for 
further particulars). 

(7) Northern vs, Southern Ontario grown potatoes as seed tubers. 

(8) Vegetable seed production including beets, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, 
celery, lettuce, mangel, onions, parsnips, radish, turnip. (Discontinued with this 
report). : 

(9) Testing of new varieties of vegetables and selections of varieties sent in 
for test by individuals and seed firms. 


(10) Selection and breeding work with tomatoes (see plant breeding report 
for particulars). 


VEGETABLE Progects DisconrINuEp OR COMPLETED. 


(1) Asparagus, yield of male vs, female plants. Discontinued. (See 191% 
report, page 60). 

(2) Selection work with carrots and onions. Discontinued with the object 
of giving attention to fewer projects and concentrating on those projects. 

(3) Irrigation and fertilizer experiment with early carrots. Discontinued for 
same reason as selection work with carrots. Results obtained are included in the 
Station Report for 1917, and in the Fruit Branch Circular for November 1916. 


VARIETY TEstTs oF ASPARAGUS. 


Eleven varieties are included in this test, The following table gives the yield 


per plant for 1917 and 1918 and the estimated yield per acre for 1918 (7,000 
plants estimated per acre). 


TABLE IV.—VaRrietTy YIELDS or ASPARAGUS. 


: Lbs. per Lbs. per Estimated lbs. 
pacts Plant, 1917. |-* Plant, 1918. | per acre, 1918) 
Giant *Argenitenily. eee ee ra a .386 2,702 
Dreer a Argentetilecs, oe) e > eee LL .476 3,302 
Dreer’s Conover’s Colossal ...... .118 wae 3,647 
Conover’s: Colossal. ss.) ave ee .090 .417 2,919 
Palnettos fect, Oy eee .108 .403 2,821 
LUNG SVSPEClAlacee eae ees . 100 .506 3,542 
Barr's*Mammoth @5. tees. eee .3815 429 3,003 
Dreer’s Barr’s Mammoth ........ | 294 .515 3,605 
Dreer’s  Wclipse 2. ae .402 .564 3,948 


Columbian White .567 .421 2,947 
Dreer’s Columbian White +.0¢.1. | . 400 rol Lie 3,577 
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An addition has been made to the variety plot of the Washington variety 
recently introduced by the United States Department of Agriculture. This is a 
new variety bred up by that Department for rust resistance and increased yield. 
The young plants were set in a permanent bed in the spring of 1918 and so far 
look very promising indeed. 


IRRIGATION OF ASPARAGUS. 


The experiment was outlined in the 1915 report. Results for the year were 
included in that report, and for 1916 and 1917 in the 1917 report. The 1918 
results were again in favor of irrigation. Both irrigated and non-irrigated plots 
gave a considerably larger yield than for previous seasons. The irrigated plot 
gave a yield per plant of .551 Ibs. or 3,278 lbs. per acre, estimating 5,950 plants 


Pump house and coffer dam on the Lake bank. Storms are rapidly washing the banks 
away in many places. 


to the acre. The unirrigated gave .474 lbs. per plant or 2,820 lbs. per acre. The 
increase in favor of irrigation was 458 Ibs. The average annual gain for the four 
years 1915-1918 inclusive is 500.4 lbs. The greatest gain in any ycar was in: LOL. 
when the irrigated gave an increased yield of 843 lbs. per acre. 


TRRIGATION AND FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS WITH BEETS. 


Results for 1918 again show a substantial gain for the application of nitrate 
of soda. The increase, however, is not so great as in 1917. A loss is shown on 
the early plot for irrigation, and only a slight gain is given by irrigation of the 
late plot. 

As this experiment is discontinued, the results to date are summarized in 
the following tables: x 
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TABLE V.—BEET IRRIGATION AND FERTILIZER EXPERIMENT. RESULTS FOR 1918. 


(Early Plot. Planted April 16. Lifted June 24, 1918.) 


Bus. per acre, Lbs. per acre, 

Roots. Leaves. 
Irrigated and fertilized (nitrate of soda)......... 254 38,115 
Unirrigated and fertilized “22 ae eee 326 47,916 
Ievigated-andvuntertilized-:os.c6o. alee, as ee ee 127 14,157 
Unirrigated sand anfertilized 2:4. eae ee eee 217 26,136 
Irrigated ana’ fertilized, oncé only :...........,... 145 38,115 
Unirrigated and fertilized, once only ............. 163 25,047 


Mertilized 2ave-.e seni ee 


Unrertilized sen vGutean ascot toe 172 
Gain, Ole acti 2 Se eee "50 

Unirrigated “ave: ce eee ee 

Irrizatedszave lion. 7 a as 
Gain-oleeeu se con ae ee 60 


222 bus, per 


acre. 
6 


¢ 


ce sé 


for fertilizer. 


235 bus. per acre. = 


“ec 


ce ce 


for unirrigated. 


(Second Plot. Planted May 23. Lifted July 25, 1918.) 


Unirrigatedcand-sferttlized: 0 rcee eee ee eee 
Irricate di and fertilized Soe 2 re ee 
Unirrigated” and -unfertilized=:...2) ee eee 
Irrigated and: tnfertilized > 7a1252 ea ee eee | 


Bus. per acre, Lbs. per acre, 


Roots. Leaves. 
254 25,047 
254 26,136 
131 17,424 
198 21,780 


Mertilized plot. eave 1). a nee 


254 bus. per acre. 
“eé 6é 


mas ‘eae 


sn 


ee, ws 


oe ees 


ee 


Oe ee ee ee en a en ee 


Unfertilized plot gave <........... 189 

ain gt" ©. ce eee eee ree oa ~ 65 es bk for fertilizer. 
Irrigated. plot: gavee o., 2. ee te 226 bus. per-acre, 
Unirrivated plot) gave <:2...<0. 05 217. ees 

Gatincof 4.5. aereb cer eanemy oer ae rr rem for irrigation. 


The application of nitrate of soda gave an increased yield of 50 bushels per 
acre on the early plot. The irrigation gave a loss of 60 bushels on the irrigated 
early plot. As only a small amount of water was applied some of the difference 
may be due to other factors. However, for early root crops, the overhead application 
of cold water no doubt checks growth to some extent. If warmer water could be 
applied different results would likely be obtained. 7 

On the later plot irrigation gave a small increase of nine bushels per acre. 
Only small amounts of water were applied here also. The fertilized plot again 
gave an increase, 65 bushels per acre. ) 

Following is a summary of the results obtained for the three years 1916, 1917 
and 1817. 


( 


sen el pectin ea ANS Cate We a ort Mich ai Cat 


=~ 


Die ae nine ete a? 
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TABLE VI.—SUMMARY OF IRRIGATION AND FERTILIZATION OF BEETS. 


Fertilizer Alone. 
Bus. per Acre, 


Roots. 
1916 Gain of fertilized over unfertilized and unirrigated plot....... 140 
1917. Gain-o! fertilized over-untfertilized: plots s 1... ec. te eas 82 
1918 Gain of fertilized over unfertilized plot ...................... 57.5 
PA VOrASE cANE Wade SALT Ob igo a csle Shen Ge oe Finvener a wie, « hs 94.16 bu. 
*Irrigation Alone. 
Potoeeraat Of iri salioncOVelr: UNITTIZACU pen. Mics oo ota Rrewld are e's Slee ss oe 40 
Toi pee a nr OLsirriPation OversUnirri Galen Sec e kw wlie we oe ost elms cet 24 
Peis eae Ore TiSalione Over) UNIETIZALCE.. onc se oot os So. 5 oleae Bae ere 9 
VOLTA SOLAN ctl Wad Obes i eek 2a i pee ate bea oe es es 26.3 bu. 
Fertilizer with Irrigation. . 
£916* “Gain of: (irrigated) over (unirrigated). 2.5. 6. eee eee Lee 
(fertilized ) (unfertilized ) 
Poles AlNeOLsiertilized .OVer sUNTertlliZed,. << cron > o> alecrteey cis ole ole etna not 60 
Pose Gain ot rertilized: Over NN Lercrlized fo. 5 shea cinta o ete st ore halerate she = 55 
AVCTAP Graal CaAlIblObn. valence cie siyieiss acres fete om ge a Ota. Duke 


* This data is estimated from second crop only. 


Conclusions —The fertilizer when used with irrigation gives the greatest gains 
but, for the early plot, the irrigation is seldom required. In some seasons, however, 
the weather conditions may be such that irrigation gives a greatly increased yield. 
Nitrate of soda alone gave on the average almost as great gains as combined with 
irrigation. Irrigation alone gives a very low average gain over the non-irrigation, 
and it varies greatly from year to year depending upon weather conditions. It is 
profitable to use nitrate of soda only for the early crop. From other observations, 
early seeding is the most important point. Nitrate of soda will not make up for 
any delay in seeding. A few light applications of nitrate of soda increase the growth 
and advance the date of harvesting at a minimum of expense. Reference to the 
1917 report, page 61, will give full particulars as to quantity of nitrate of soda 
applied per acre and the method of application. It is sufficient to say here that the 
usual amount was at the rate of 800 lbs. per acre of nitrate put on in five hght 
applications. 


CELERY. 


No experimental projects are under way with celery other than variety testing. 
The -work in 1918 consisted of variety tests of White Plume, Paris Golden, Perle 
le Grande, French Success, O.A.C. No. 216, O.A.C. No. 316, 0.A.C. No. 716. 
Seed. received under the name O.A.C. No. 316 appears to be very promising 
from one year’s observations. It is a very vigorous grower, gives a heavy yield, 
color green bleaching to white, quality excellent, keeps well in storage. It is a 
winter variety. E 
Corn. 


The work in corn is included in the plant breeding report. 


PEAS. 


The work of peas is included in the plant breeding report. 
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NORTHERN vs, SOUTHERN ONTARIO GROWN POTATOES AS SEED TUBERS. 


As this work has now been carried on for three years, a summary of the results 
to date is given herewith. The experiment was started in 1916. Results for 1916 
and 1917 will be found in the 1917 report. 

The total yields for each year calculated per acre are given in the following 
table and the average for the three years. 


TABLE VII.—YIELD oF NORTHERN vs. SOUTHERN GROWN PoTATOES AS SEED TUBERS. 


1916s SNOrth otter eee 210 bu. per acre. 
SOUCh. x. rahi poate ee eee 119 a me aed 
Gain sot vse. oe eee 91 suites cs for Northern seed. 
LOL TSNOLth aoe eek oe eee ee eee 280 bu. per acre. 
BOUtD eat eee ee eee 253 ne Cie 
Gail Oli eae ae se we tae oi. Aa ay el for Northern seed. 
ISTS2 NOt tea oo hea oe ete eee 102 bu. per acre, 
SOUth. sos vee koe ee eee 30 ee 
GalnvQlt esa eee V2 Si itmaes for Northern seed. 


Total average for three years: 


NOTCH alee emere setae tan ete 197 bu. per acre. 
OUth AG ance occ en a oeeion 134 i 
Gall SOls.Gae ore 63 Pa oe for Northern seed. 


VEGETABLE SEED PRODUCTION. 


As a result of the seed production work during the past season the following 
quantities of seed were harvested in good condition: 


Improved -Purple ‘Top ‘Swede. Turnip 2... eee ee ee ee 15 lbs. 
Chantenay: Carrots 2.5 bs cae on rain ire e ater aeee ere nee 15s Ss 
Yellow. Globe Danvers Onion’. «esse eee cee oe ee 14 “ 
Red‘: Globe sOnilon ys : dasev acs ww ee ee eek ee oe a ee ee pase 
RedsWeathersfield)- Onion” ..3n. annette ae eee VAUD os 
Detroit: Dark Red “Beet: ..¢ sou. oes ce ce ee ee ee ee ee 10-55 
O.AWGe Nor 2s Leviathan Manel aceon er cee ee ee ee 1c 
Non. .Plus* Ultra Radish © .2.ge cen ae ee oe eas ae ee ames 
Grand« Rapids Lettie oie fe a ee ee ee eee ae 
Hollow) Crown Parsnip 2 son ee ee ee eee 15" 


In addition cabbage, cauliflower and celery plants have been moved into the 
greenhouse where they will seed in the early spring of 1919. It is not planned to 
continue the commercial production of vegetable seeds in future years, except as 
necessary in the selection work. 


TOMATOES, 


Report under plant breeding. 
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BY-PRODUCTS REPORT 


The work of the By-Products Department for 1918 may be divided under the 
following main heads: 


(1) Experimental Work: 
(a) Drying fruits and vegetables. 
(b) French crab apples for cider. 
(c) California canning peaches. 
(d) Test of asparagus varieties for canning. 
(2) Extension work: 
(a) Assistance to Community Canning Centres. 
(3) Practical Factory Work: 
(a) Canning and jam making for Canadian Military Hospitals. 


Before proceeding with the report of these projects, mention should be made of 
two lines of work dropped temporarily. The investigation of maturing of grapes 
in the Niagara Peninsula was carried on successfully in 1916 and 1917, the annual 
reports of those years giving full information on the subject (page 72.) Unfor- 
tunately, it was impossible in 1918 to obtain the services of the man who had done 
most of the work previously owing to war conditions, and it was therefore discon- 
tinued temporarily. 

Then again, it was found advisable to discontinue practically all variety tests 
of fruits and vegetables for canning purposes. In future years when effort can be 
concentrated on this line of work it will be continued. 


DryInG Fruits AND VEGETABLES. 


During the summer and fall of 1918 the following materials were dried at the 
Experiment Station factory: 


Fruits— ~ Vegetables— 


Apple Bean (string) 
Cherry (Montmorency). Beet 
Peach Carrot 
Pear Celery 
Plum Corn 
Raspberry (13 varieties). Onion 

Potato. 


Drying was done in a tunnel type evaporator, twelve feet long, having trays 
2 ft. x 2 ft. Heat was supplied at the lower end by means of two steam radiators. 
Unfortunately, the supply of heat was not quite sufficient and hence only a limited 
portion of the evaporator would do the work at all. In no case were the raw 
materials bleached. 

Beets, carrots, onions, potatoes and apples were all sliced before drying. All 
vegetables were blanched by steaming in a closed retort for from two to five minutes. 
The color of apples, peaches and pears was kept more natural by keeping these 
fruits in a weak salt solution during the time they were being prepared for the 
evaporator. j 

All of the dried products were examined and tested on Jan. 6, 1919. All were 
soaked for twenty-four hours. The fruits were boiled with sugar and the vegetables 
seasoned with salt during boiling. 
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RESULTS oF TESTING. 


Apple: Light brown color, rather flat flavor, make fair pies. 


Cherry (Montmorency): Look like raisins, would make good pies, no use for 


dessert purposes. 
Peach: Dark color, flavor gone, poor article. 
Pear: Kieffer poor, no flavor, woody and granular; Duchess excellent, sweet and 


appetizing, would do as a sweetmeat in dried condition. 
Plum: Too dry; when soaked recovered well, rich flavor, superior to imported 


prune. 
Raspberry: Black varieties, such as Cumberland, Black Diamond and Kansas Black 


Cap, retained most flavor, rather seedy. 


The Cardinal was next best. 
Cuthbert, Columbian, Golden Queen, Gregg, Herbert, Marlboro, St. Regis, Superla- 


tive and Shaffer were all lacking in flavor and pale in color. 
_ Bean: Was easily dried and came back well to original flavor. 
Beet: Retained color and much of flavor, though lacking somewhat in the latter. 


Carrot: Similar to beet, lost more of flavor. 
Celery: Very promising, easily dried, would do well for soup flavoring. 


Corn: Not a success, flavor cooked, texture woody. 
Onion: Excellent, color and texture fully recovered, flavor pleasantly milder. 


Potato: Poor, color dark and flavor unappetizing. 


in drawing conclusions from the drying tests 1t may be stated that even oper- 
ating under unfavorable conditions several satisfactory foods were successfully pre- 
served and in no case was there loss from mold or fermentation. No insect trouble 
was experienced. The package used for storage was the oyster can, a round 
paraffined cardboard container with a econ cover. 

Without having any actual figures upon which to base opinions it seems as if 
economy in drying depends upon the distance the finished product is to be shipped. 
The greater the distance the greater saving on carrying charges. For domestic trade 
the fried vegetable will ia have the sreatest chance to succeed. That is because 
the cost of canning vegetables is greater than fruits and loss of flavor is not as 
noticeable in drying vegetables. With fruits it’ seems unlikely that for domestic 
trade canning and jam making can be displaced by drying. 


FRENcH CRAB APPLES FOR CIDER. 


In the spring of 191% the following varieties of French Crab apples were top 
grafted upon five year old apple trees: Martin Fessard, Blanc Mollet, Frequin 
Rouge, Bramtot, Grise Dieppois and Amered Berthcourt. 

Every scion established itself well and in 1918 strong growth was made. An 
examination in December 1918 indicated prospects for fruit in 1919. 

In the meantime, the future for cider has been seriously affected by temperance 
legislation. In England, cider meant fermented apple juice containing 4-6 per cent. 
alcohol by volume. Such a beverage is illegal here. There is of course a possibility 
of making a pleasing, popular “sweet” cider at a reasonable price. Other uses 
for French Crabs may possibly be found, uses where such apples would be superior 
to any we now have. 


CALIFORNIA CANNING PEACHES, 


Since the spring of 1916 efforts have been made to produce fruit of nine 
varieties of California canning peaches. These varieties are: Foster, Heath Cling. 


Lovell, Libby Cling, McDevitt Cling, Phillip Cling, Peak Cling, Runyon Cling and » 


Tuscan Cling. 


ae a eee 


Ae ree 
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The original trees in the: Experiment Station orchard are the oldest and most 
advanced. The McDevitt and Heath Cling have one or two trees well established. 
These two varieties seem to have been the strongest growers; Lovell and Foster are 
weak. The remaining varieties have done fairly well. 

Stock which was budded in 1916 did not winter well when heeled in over the 
winter of 1917-18. For that reason the distribution of stock was less than hoped 
for. However, we now have some trees at Fonthill and some on a privately owned 
farm at Vineland. 

It is to be hoped that fruit will be produced either in 1919 or 1920. When 
the fruit is produecd we shall be in a position to form preliminary conclusions as 
to the prospects for improving our canned peaches hy the use of California varieties. 


Test or ASPARAGUS VARIETIES FOR CANNING. 


On May 18, 1918, the following varieties of asparagus were canned: 


(1) Barr’s Mammoth. (6) Dreer’s Eclipse. 
(2) Columbia White. (7) Giant Argenteuil. 
(3) Conover’s Colossal. (8) Lund’s Special. 
(4) Dreer’s Conover’s Colossal. (9) Palmetto. 


(5) Dreer’s Giant Argenteuil. 


Canning was done by washing and trimming the raw stalks, blanching for 
nine minutes in boiling water, packing in No. 2 sanitary tins, coveriny with hot 
* per cent. brine, sealing and cooking for fifteen minutes at 240 deg. F. 

Samples of these varieties were opened and examined on Feb. 12, 1919. 
Outside of numbers (2) and (6) very little difference could be found in the varicties. 
Numbers (2) and (6), however. were yellowish in color and shrunken in appearance. 
Varieties (4) and (9) seemed to have a slightly superior flavor to the other 
varieties. The difference was so slight that it would scarcely influence a commer- 
cial enterprise. 


ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITY CANNING CENTRES. 


The community canning centre idea which struggled into existence at Parkhill 
in 1917, grew during 1918 into much larger proportions. At public gatherings and 
conventions the mention of community canning centres attracts keen attention. If 
only people can be shown the best way of organizing and operating such institutions 
it seems as if they will be tried in many places. 

In 1918 the original centre at Parkhill was enlarged and remodelled. At 
Stratford, Guelph, Barrie, Mapleton, Niagara-on-the-Lake, and Echo Place similar 
centres were equipped and operated. A standard line of equipment was established 
and maintained in each place. This equipment consisted mainly of: 


set jelly bags on rack. 
chemical Fahrenheit thermometers. 

11% doz. wire baskets for scalding and blanching. 

1 sugar bin. 

1 H.O. closing machine, power driven. 

Work tables, paring knives, granite dish pans, stock pots, pails, colanders. sngar 
scoops, brooms, clock, wrenches, hammer, oil cans, date stamp, measures, sieves, skim- 
mers, record books, and some other miscellaneous articles. 


1 twelve-horsepower boiler. 

1 twenty-gallon tilting copper-iacketed kettle. 

2 wooden vats, 30 in. x 42 in. x 18 in. inside. . 

2 closed retorts, 18 in x 18 in. (each holding 30 No. 3 cans). 
1 pulping machine. 

1 set scales. 

1 sink. 
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This equipment installed cost on an average about $1,400 per place or $9,800. 
in all. It cost $3,000 to pay the salaries and travelling expenses of the demon- 
strators placed in charge at each centre. 

7 The estimated value of shipments made through the Red Cross Society was 
$31,413.73. Thus it will be seem that in spite of a season cut short by the inroads 
of the influenza epidemic the venture may be considered a financial success. 

Much credit is due the Fruit Branch of the Canadian Red Cross Society. 
This organization delivered cans, cases, sugar, kegs and spices to the centres. Great 
aid was also given by purchasing much of the equipment at very reasonable costs. 

It will be of interest to note that a carload of canned goods containing ship- 
ments from each canning centre as well as the Red Cross Fruit Kitchen and this 
Experiment Station was successfully forwarded to the Canadian force in Siberia. 
This shipment consisted mainly of jellied chicken, but also contained some jams 
and jellies. } 

The extension of the canning centres in 1918, as well as their establishment in 
1917, was closely connected with this institution. P. E. Culverhouse, in charge of 
By-Products Investigations, prepared the proposition, which was put to the com- 
munities in the spring of 1918. Then each place was visited, F. W. Macbeth, of the 
Red Cross, Hamilton, co-operating. This visit was to, explain the idea, and point 
the way to organization and actual operation. Up till late August Mr. Culverhouse 
took full charge of actually installing the equipment. This was a considerable task. 
The procuring of a building often almost caused the local people to give up. The 
buildings all being different and local workmen all being unfamiliar with the oper- 
ation of the plant, each centre, it might be said, presented an equally difficult 
problem, in spite of the fact that the equipment itself was practically identical in 
each case. However in August the situation was greatly relieved by securing the 
services of J. A. Black. Mr. Black had had much experience in canning, and soon 
learned the work. The success of the canning centres was doubly assured by the 
frequent visits of such an experienced man. 

The signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918, had an immediate effect 
on the canning centres. The Red Cross stated that with the conclusion of the 1918 
season their offer of cans, cases, sugar, kegs and spices would cease. The incentive 
for giving material, labor and money therefore no longer existed. 


CANNING AND JAM MAKING FoR CANADIAN MILITARY HOSPITALS. 


Following is a statement of shipments made from the Horticultural Exper- 
iment Station canning factory: 


Cee an ates nn ta 20,000 gallon (No. 10) cans peaches. 
MOR Gitte tds «oes 50 000m ey x “fruits and jams. 
Ci Wn 2 ee Spiny aaete ee TZ0000taS Ss i. - y 
TO Do metee ree Sos, oe ¥ ae 45,000 +“ He os % — < 
PL OUaeg te apace os a 235,000, containing. 7 Ibs. net per can—1,645,000 Ibs. 


In 1917, 20,000 cans consisted of apple jelly packed during the winter months 
expressly for the Canadian Red Cross Society, Fruit Branch. 

The season of 1918 was one of retrenchment, made advisable by the difficulty 
in securing shipping space. This reduction made an ideal season. The factory was 
worked within its capacity and not beyond it as in 1917. That meant improved 
quality in the output. Also it meant a great saving in fuel. Labor, always difficult 
to procure and house, was in 1918 comparatively easy to handle. . The National 
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Service Girls introduced a steadying element into the labor problem which actually 
held the labor cost right to the 1917 figures. No considerable expenditures were 
necessary for factory building, equipment or water supply. The advantages of 1917 
expenditures were shared by 1918. Lastly, fruits were scarce and costly. That in 
itself made a reduced pack highly desirable from the Government’s point of view. 

It was again deemed advisable to turn over some of our products to the Soldiers’ 
‘ivil Re-Establishment Commission. This Department placed our goods in nine 
different sanatoria and hospitals. The bulk of the pack, however, went overseas 
through the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

The cost of production for 1918 was $50,061.45. The cost was unfavorably 
affected because large quantities of surplus materials, such as cases and pectin, were 
disposed of at the close of the season at a price considerably below that paid for 
them. ‘This loss, was of course, absorbed and increased the cost of production by 


almost one thousand dollars. 


TABLE VIII—SHIPMENT OF CANNED Goops, 1918. 


Cases to | Cases'to | Cases in 
Material Europe | Siberia Canada Total Rate Val ue 
| 

Apes DUbler soe cies a DOO VAP RES See a 230 $6 00 $1,380 00 
Apples in Syrup ....... CEU Debts = tele miele carne ets 777 5 40 4,195 80 
Apples in Syrup (Crab). SALA ear lng Nilay nile eda ba ot 0 52 6 00 312 00 
Apple Jelly (Crap). cee ces eo ee AL egies ae ee 41 8 64 3d4 24 
Bettshee. che ea eee DA wal occ ccty eee ra aie 20 1 80 36 00 
Bineberries -e.ce 2 cos | oT eps Roatan ecets 1% 30 6 00 180 00 
Blackcurrent Jam ...... Hed talattan sts w 10 83 93 10 08 937 44 
Black Currant in Syrup. LG ' Gt, Sear eee amet ae 16 6 00 96 00 
Blackberry.aiie nce hae eks eee 5) wh AD 54 11°52 622 08 
Blackberries in Syrup .. HA AeA Neots eae Ge 29 9 00 261 00 
Cherries Saat es ton LOD bere. week caer 66 :261 6 00 1,566 00 
Cherry Jelly. eeee nee LN ER re elt Sa ctgin de aa . 2 8 64 17 28 
Grape Jail a) os tee TO ALS ee aera, Ghal ceete ee he 79 8 64 682 56 
Phims 30.0. eee a ee AE Ge eee oe oe 25 339 6 00 2,034 00 
Pin aices os ete ee alive entree 7 8 15 8 64 129 60 
RGaTS. els rie ee ee OLic iene eae. 116 793 6 25 4,957 15 
Peaches ooge ere 2 41 sl eee corer ees 132 3,581 6 00 21,486 00 
Peactiam Pare teen eee eee 54 49 103 8 64 889 92 
Peach - B ttterse. et eee eee Zoo Sree ate kies 223 7 68 1,712 64 
Raspberry Jal acces ee. 1a; 8] 84 242 12 00 2,904 00 
Raspberries in Syrup.... HST Us Beeps 16 146 6 00 876 00 
Strawberry Jam ........ BOL cee een eee 117 408 12 00 4,896 00 
Strawberry Jelly ....... AO ol Fee MA Peeler ere hte ae 49 8 64 423 36 
TTOMALOGS Tete a On cose ae DD aid se acite eeoteee Sips ia ea eee 55 5 00 275 00 
*Tomato Ketchup...... Bae dee Pa ra ely oe 24 24 12 00 288 00 

Votaleseenuc dawnt 6,226 650 762 TGS eels wee oaths Siva lZe0e 


* Not included in total. 


of six one-gallon, or number ten, tins. 


Case consists of four one-gallon jugs. 


Other cases consist 
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Statistics Branch of Agriculture 


PART I—AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


THE WEATHER. 


TEMPERATURE.—The following table gives the temperature of the Province for 
each month during the last five years, together with the mean annual temperature, 
* also the mean temperature for the six months April-September—practically the 
erowing season—together with the average for the five years 1914-18, and the 
thirty-seven years, 1882-1918: 


| 1914— | 1882- 
Month. tos 1917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | he aE 
UNE a Pike Bark oh ta ep nee eer 8.5 Wigs 24.9 18.7 20.9 18.2 17.9 
BAUM UGL Vile aeere ce ss toe Seleres 16.5 ie 15.1 7 Hg AN AD Pg Oe ya) 17.0 
TAT OIE Cor. tie tice ior oe a chorey ate BL Mee 20.6 21.6 27.8 eet. 4 27.4 26.8 
PATOL IL A gin cic o's: oieharele!s Abtaie emda cecke ee 40.2 43.1 AS. Ou eo at 42.9 41.8 
BVI A Ve ee ore csi deral steve iene sie eaeta’s Di ic7 ee 48 62 Dae 50.9 | 57.0 53.3 53.7 
USA its cae aces stars te abe erence we Glad 60.7 60.1 61.0 63.1 Glise 63.2 
ETO G 3: ee eater eae ae See ararar org aha nig 68.2 69.5 74.0 66.9 | 67.5 | 69.2 68.2 
PUG howe oh sig oats oles ion es iba | 69.4 66.4 70.1 64.2 65.9 67.2 65.6 
September ...:. rs eh Ore 54.3 57.3 59.5 61.5 58.8 58.3 59.1 
RVC LOOGI Se etc c vite ce gies wie sera en RS 42.5 47.4 50.0 50.8 48.1 AT .3 
PROVEN DOLE NS role oe oes elec seis tine | 39.3 32.0 34.9 39.1 34.5 36.0 300 
SPE WSC T Wen edta.c boxls aiereiiaie teu b 2lal 14.8 Poiad 23.9 led 22.0 23.5 
UU CATLE. Syioois ae oh ss | 43.8 | 40.9 43.8 44.6 ASU 433 43.3 
Mean for 6 months, | | | | 
April to September......; 58.8 | 57.1 60.0 bSr8. Lode) 1 Do! 58.6 


‘The mean temperature for 1918 was 43.8 degrees, being 2.9 degrees higher 
than the preceding year, and 0.5 degrees higher than the normal for the thirty-seven 
years, 1882-1918. 

The mean temperature for the six months, April-September, was 1.7 degrees 
higher than the preceding year and 0.2 degrees above the thirty-seven year normal. 
March was the warmest month relatively, being 4.3 degrees above average, while 
January was the coldest, being 9.4 degrees lower than its normal. 
ee bo oad 8 is ae ee eee 

NoTE.—The statistics of “The Weather ” are furnished by the Meteorological Office. 
The figures differ slightly from those given in the preliminary crop bulletins, for the 


reason that complete returns are not available for the latter, and ten stations have 
been selected for the sake of uniform comparison in this report. 


[5] 
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SUNSHINE.—In the following table the averages of sunshine are, as usual, 
derived from the records of the weather stations at Woodstock, Toronto, Lindsay, 
Kingston and Ottawa: 


{ 


| Sun | 


; | 1914-  1882- 
Month. pibove | 1918 1917 | i916 | 916 | 1914 | jig | 188 


a — | Ce | ees ee LK | | ee | ce ce 


| hrs. hrs. hrs. brs. hrs. hrs. brs. hrs. 


BAUUSrY eee eee 285.7 106.8 73.9 71.8 73.1 66.0 78.3 75.8 
February: s. 20.24.28 291.4 96.1 121.9 96.6 92.7 148.8 111.2 104.4 
March ono cathe ae 369.9 182.7 154.3 158.4 197.0 128.9 164.3 146.0 
ADT ee nae beaten ean 406.4 194.7 157.7 154.1 186.9 137.6 166.2 182.8 
BY 461.1 | 208.3) 183.4 206.7 222.4 263.0 216.8 210.4 
MUNCH. ek ce een a 465.7 261.6 205.3 192.0 267.4 262.1 237.7 246.0 
DULY: ssa en ee | 470.9 2t232 240.7 309.8 236.1 266.0 265.0 267.3 
AUUSLA Oke or 434.5 | 260.3 238.049 275;1 194.4 CenLe Boles 240.5 
September........... \ of0.5 4 144.3 197.7 167.6 195.3 210.8 183.1 185.1 
October: {202th a 340.2 > 134.3 91.4 154.9 146.9 137.5 133.0 138.5 
Novem berrcine. (hon | 286.9 eile Begs 115.6 101.7 92.6 83.9 95.6 | 80.6 
Hecember, s)he te | 274 Bo 64.71. (98 "4 | 87378 64.3 66.1 f3s2 62.2 
Total for the year../4,468.3 2,010.3 |1,873.3 |1,961.5 1,969.1 |1,994.4 1,961.7 {1,939.6 
| | | | 
Total for six months, | 
April to September. 2,614.9 |1,341.4 1,217.8 (1,305.3 1,302.5 |1,363.2 1,306.1 {1,332.1 
} } 


The year 1918 had 2,010.3 hours of sunshine, or 70.7 hours more than the 
average for the last thirty-seven years. The six growing months, April-Septeinber, 
had 1,341.4 hours of sunshine or 9.3 hours more than the thirty-seven year period. 
Eight months were in excess and four had a deficiency compared with their respec- 
tive averages, March with 36.7 hours above and September with 40.8 hours below 
having the greatest departures. 


PRECIPITATION.—The fall of both rain and snow for the five winter months 
including November 1917, and March 1918, is given in the following table for five: 
years, together with the average for the thirty-seven years 1882-1918. One inch of 
water is equivalent to ten inches of snow: 


| ee | | 1914- . 1882- 
Months. | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 Pein iaee ini 
a ne i———_—— —____ |__| ——_——|—_—__ 
November : sated Deed eR All ol ST alla ae eT eat iD wee 
alive. Peat cut cetensi en 0.56) 1.49 L925 SSL 223784 107 eter 
SLO Warne oat nel ths tae pte wee PEG Sos ate a eT a7 D404). #559 7.4 
December : | | | | | 
EL ira Proce avec ty) 0.14) 0.85 O09 ee Usa 0.23 | 0.47) 112 
SDOWAc cel ieee eee OG | 16.6 ISS S Seal fee [6.5 #16 (eee lowe 
January : | | | | 
Rai 2. aes ee eee 0.02 0.66 | 2.26 | 0.90 0.56 0.88 0.99 
SITIO W. See tiie i ay gic he SOS un oUt Mm meld 1G 16.3 21.5 20.4 | 19.5 
February : | | | | | 
PRELUDE cetera sctc co cee ee ae 0735 4 0.07 4. eet. 20 0.24} 0.69] 0.78 
SNOW Joes esis ante emed BIg Pooks Oe G24 10.7 12.4 13077 | aeloe 
March : | | 
Rainer at Zee Aad ee Dame nag Tel2 rey 0.18 0.88 0.66; 1.14 
SLOW, A Aea tease seh, Rem MOR TING IZ. S OATS 5.1 11.2 Leo 10.8 
Five months: | | 
Hig Po riverine eek | 2716 oa AIA HE 4.61 4.69; 4.41] 6.00 
UL pega eeecry ha aon ae hl O4 wl: UE mats) 57.0 55.4 , 68.9) 69.1 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
J 
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The total amount of rainfall for the five months, November-March, was 2.76 
inches or 3.24 inches below the average for the thirty-seven years, 1882-1918: 

The total amount of snowfall was 84.1 inches, or 15.0 inches above the average. 
December, January and February were in excess with 5.1, 9.4 and 1.1 inches, 
while November and March were each slightly below. 

The six months, April-September, however, comprise what is regarded as the 
growing season for most crops, and the following table gives the rainfall of these 
months for the last five years, 1914-1918, and for the thirty-seven years, 1882-1918: 


| | : 1914- | 1882- 

Months. 1918 1917 1916 | 1915 | 1914 1918 1918 

feral: in. in. in. in. in. in. 
POPE eels ea ee te oe ee L OS 2a23 2.64 1.15 1.93 1.87 1.78 
Maver WV nat eee at ree, Oo AD Ala at 5) b 2.18 1,.99".44°2.14 2.84 
UNE Meet chi ee oo Shh one oe. 69 Beebe) 3.78 | 3.06 2.39 Ai 2 2.78 
iL Geena te ee ee nase e. 18 3.49 Isr) 3.86 | 1.41 2.49 2.78 
AN OUS ieee tars ee tee oho as case 2 Oe 2.83 1.99 5.54 3.81 jf4e 2.69 
September oses.. oe bee cee 74.31 1.40 2.75 3.39 Oued 2.83 2.63 
Total for six months......| 16.12 16.16 T7220 19.18 | 18.81 16.49 15.50 


The rainfall for the six months, April-September, comprising the growimg 
season, was 16.12 inches, practically the same as the previous year, and in compar- 
ison with the normal for the thirty-seven years was 0.62 inches in excess. April, 
May, June and July were below, while August and September were above their 

respective normals. 


VEGETATION AND SPRING SOWING. 


Vegetation made so early a start that it was expected that the season would be 
an unusually early one, but later on colder weather prevailed and delayed growth. 
“ At present,” said the April bulletin, “ growth may be considered as at about an 
average, judging by fruit blossom and pasture. | 

“Spring sowing has been most satisfactorily effected. Farmers were able to get 
upon the land early, and the generally open weather enabled them to do much 
cultivating and seeding. In fact, the sowing of spring grains was never done within 
less time. The land also worked up splendidly, and reports are unanimous as to the 
excellence of the seed-bed. At the time of reporting the newly-sown grain fields 
were mostly up, and were presenting an unusually even and promising appearance. 
The weather has been most favorable for farm work generally, and has been 
comparatively easy upon horses. There will be a largely increased area of spring 
wheat, and perhaps more oats, barley and peas. It also looks as if there will be more 
sugar beets and mangels, although labor conditions may tell against the extension 
of root and other hoed crops.” 


STATISTICS OF FARM CROPS. 


The following table gives the acreage, production, and market value of the 
field crops of Ontario for the year 1918. Detailed tables showing the statistics 
by counties will be found elsewhere in this report. 
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S 
STATISTICS OF FARM CROPS. 
Yield Market Value. (Feb. 1) 
Crops. Acres. Production. per 
a | Total. Per acre, 
bush. bush. $ | age cee 
Hallow hea tics tvis.cee6 nee 362,616 7,054,845 | 19.5 14,877,794 41 03 
Spring Wheat .......... 351, 423 8,186,191 | 230 17,076, 203 48 59 
Barley ccc hoee eee eee 660,404 24, 247,673 | 36.7 25,112,912 38 03 
Cals eircom ttre cee 2,924,468 131,752,601 | AD 98,798, 745 ater ps! 
PEASE Sec ee 113, 862 2,381,937 | 20.9 5, 184, 332 45 53 
DEANS Fane haaies vices ek 100,082 1,387, 834 1S!) 6,230,007 62: 25 
TYCO Bins sto ccrccien wen ete 112,726 1,812,909 16.1 2,750,561 24 40 
Backwheats2.. ees. ee 223,662 4,597,990 20.6 6,207,986 CATT 
Hiaxecrsens orcs ee er 15,925 196, 221 12.3 1,224,783 76 91 
Corn (in the ear) ........ 195,310 13,015,072 | 66.6 13,650,415 69 89 
Potatoes i owen Se ow cts os 166,203 19,375,947 | 116.6 19,238, 431 115 75 
Carrotswiine meats ceurers ¢ 2,706 689,557 | 255.0 172,389 63 71 
MAN GELS: vin cases seo ae crete ed 40,714 18,244, 453 448.0 4,561, 11829 di2-05 
TUBBIDG Ie cole eee eee 85,449 42,190,382 494.0 10,547,596 | 123 44 
Sugar Beets... uss sanaee 22,894 9,398,141 | 411.0 2,849,535 | 102.63 
Mixed -Grainss:a.'. sscae ok 619,389 27,462,374 | 44.3 28 ,253,556 45 62 
| Tons Tons 
Corn (for silo) green ....| 380,946 3,944,313 10.35 17,749,409 46 59 
Hay and Clover......... 3,470,036 4,596 , 854 1eBe 83,344,591 24 02 
Atigita apse ee eee 144,010 328 971 2.28 -| 6,579,420 45 69 
Totals— | 
LOLS cece ee 9 902 S25 wi, sees: ae erol eee Ae eae 363,909,778 36 42 
LOL eeu GETS: 2a saa eee en a ee ee 333, 358, 438 34 30 
191632. ere ) 0485876 1 [awoke an cena alerssh mien sae 223,748,948 23 43 
1915 ene 976205 lien te ask ee | sieeedeace om lak 210,674,415 21 58 
UA i nee 1702144 Seen ee eer eee Keen niaa ae She 199,152,945 20 70 
19136 S00 8 OD b415 53 7a eee eaey sontece te 168 , 455, 253 i7 65 
OL ee ye OD ASAT a. Nich tednceneie ies ee socresereeet Nate | 185,790,341 19 40 
19) lees OS 718 5 CEL ie acs cet) he eee eee 179,974,358 Isc 
IS1OVSA2. 9725 GRAY desi. be oe eee eee ee 175,115,742 18 01 
1909. Fae 9351/3, DOE oils oe eae cee cn eee | 167,966 ,577 17 BA 
The acreages devoted to the other crops in 1918 were as follows: Orchards, 


265,678 ; small fruits, 24,596; summer fallow, 248,463; pasture (cleared) 3,561,754. 


RATiIos oF AREAS UNDER Crop.—The following table shows the number of 
acres under the various crops in 1917 and 1918 per 1,000 acres of cleared land 
together with annual averages for various periods. 


Year. 


Fall Wheat. 


CS Do 


1917 
Annual average: 
EOT2- LOL See ee 
1902-1911 
1892-1901 
1882-1891 
1882-1918 


e@eeeeceeeoeees 


eececeeeeee 


eoeoereeeee 


e@eerevevee 


SS CO 1 Ol 


DO We vor 
BD Atow or COON 


| 
| 


| ~ + | ts o : 
i; ON pe | c & So wW 
| go cb) : _s Mm s I ~ ~ 
atey en ee ay sce a't nee) tat cs ale Sagat 2 Soota an 
BPS A aS Ew S ay eae Oe 
23.8/44.6| 197.6 7.7| 6.8 7.6/15.1138.9111.2! 10.3 
12.4|37.4| 187.6 Galilee 9.0/10.4/52.3/10.0 11.4 
11.7/40.5) 188.7 9.8 5.0) 9.1/138.8/47.6)10.9) 11.5 
13.0|50.7) 192.8] 27.7) 3.6) 8.0) 9.4/40.1/10.9|) 15.8 
28.0/39.2| 180.2) 60.5) 4.1/10.1/10.3/35.5112.9] 15.6 
50.9/67.2| 150.4) 60.5) 2.4) 9.4) 6.2/17.7114.0} 12.2 
25.4149.3| 178.8) 40.1) 3.7) 9.1) 9.8/35.3/12.2| 14.7 


* Mangels. turnips. carrots and sugar beets, + 1907-1911. 11907-1918. 
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THE GRAIN CROPS. 


Fatt WHEAT.—The following concerning the crop of fall wheat cut in 1918 
was contained in the bulletin issued in November of the previous year. It was the 
expressed intention of many farmers that the area of fall wheat would be enlarged 
this season, but the very dry condition of the soil at sowing time, the lateness of 
the harvest, the press of other work, and the scarcity of field help hindered progress 
in this particular line, and the indications are that the acreage of new wheat now in 
the ground will be practically the same as that of last fall. While most of the crop 
was got in during the last three weeks of September, a considerable portion had to 
be sown during October—some of it very late in that month—and this, with the 
slow growth generally owing to the cold, raw weather of October, has resulted in 
many of the fields having only a small top with which to enter the winter. Several 
correspondents, however, point out that though small in the blade the plant is 
vigorous, especially where got in on well prepared land. Comparatively little 
complaint has been made of injury by insects. Dawson’s Golden Chaff still leads 
all other varieties in popularity.” 

April prospects for the crop were thus described in the April bulletin: 
“ Although most farmers who grow winter wheat had intended to increase their 
acreages last fall, the late harvest and the scarcity of help kept the area sown to 
about that of the preceding year. Considerable of the crop had hardly enough top 
to enter the winter satisfactorily, although otherwise the young plants appeared 
to be vigorous. After the snow cleared off, the nights continued very cold, and the 
crop suffered from the alternate freezing and thawing of the unprotected fields. 
The present appearance of the young wheat is not encouraging, most of the fields 
being more or less brown and patchy, and all of them standing in need of good 
spring rains, as the latter part of March and the early days of April were cold and 
clear with practically no rain, while frequent winds helped to make the ground 
exceedingly dry for the season. A few good warm showers may yet help the crop 
to pick up, but the general opinion is that a good deal of drilling in ef spring 
grains will be necessary, and also some plowing up of portions of the fields; in fact, 
some re-seeding has been done already. In those counties in Eastern Ontario, 
where fall wheat is raised, it has done better relatively than in the Western 
counties where the crop is more largely grown. 

The fall wheat outlook in May was gloomy as will be seen by the followmg 
from the bulletin published in that month: “ Fall wheat is a failure. A fair 
estimate at present would be a prospect for about one-fourth of an average yield 
per acre sown. A large area has been plowed up, although in many instances the 
ragged fields have been patched with other grains, chiefly spring wheat and barley, 
partly to save the grass which has been seeded down with the original crop. The 
injury was done chiefly in the early spring by alternate thawings and freezings, 
followed by dry weather and raw winds. Practically no injury from insects has so 
far been reported.” 

The April bulletin said: “ Winter, or rather spring, killing of fall wheat was 
so extensive that only in rare cases were fall wheat fields left in a normal condition ; 
in fact, many had to be seeded with spring grains. The yield, therefore, will be 
light, but the quality of the grain is generally well up to the mark, although there 
are a few complaints of smut. Harvesting weather was all that could be desired, 
and was four or five days earlier than last year.” 
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The following appeared in the November bulletin: “This crop was badly 
injured by the trying weather of the latter part of the winter and the early spring, 
and the average yield per acre is only about two-thirds of the normal. The quality 
of the grain, however, is good, the samples in most cases being of full weight or 
over.” 

Tun New Fay Wreat.—tThe fall wheat to be cut in 1919 was given an 
excellent start. The November bulletin said: “The splendid October growth 
brought the newly planted wheat well forward, and even that sown comparatively 
late is showing a good top with which to enter the winter. Most of the crop was got 
in during the first two or three weeks of September, although some was sown as 
early as August 26th and as late as October Ist. The acreage sown will be hardly 
up to the average, taking the Province over, although an increased area is reported 
in some districts. While slight mention was made of the presence of the Hessian 
fly in Kent, Norfolk, Huron and Middlesex, the injury done by insects has been 
comparatively slight. Dawson’s Golden Chaff is the variety most largely grown.” 

Spring WHEAT.—More attention than usual was paid to spring wheat in. tn 
August bulletin, which stated: “This grain has come into greater importance in this 
Province, asa much larger acreage has been grown owing to the comparative failure 
of fall wheat this year. On the whole the yield will be most satisfactory, being well 
above the average, while the acreage has taken a considerable spread compared with 
that of more recent years. The straw is rather short in length, but is clean, and stood 
up splendidly when cut. The quality of the grain is good. Harvesting will extend 
‘from August 6th to the 20th, or perhaps later. The Marquis and Goose varieties 
lead in popularity, the former receiving the more favorable word.” 

The August bulletin also contained the following additional reference to the 
extent of the revival of spring wheat growing in the Province: “ Owing to the 
failure of the fall wheat crop, which fact became fully apparent only when spring 
injury was observed, efforts were hurriedly, but more or less effectively, made by the 
Department to save the wheat situation by extending the eradually shrinking acreage 
of spring wheat in the Province in the short time remaining for the new seeding. 
In localities where the crop was still a regular one the area was, in most cases, 
increased, and in some of what are known as the fall wheat counties a considerable 
acreage of the spring varieties were sown for the first time in many years, and, as 
stated elsewhere in this bulletin, this season’s experience has been a most 
encouraging one. It is, however, not safe to draw definite conclusions from one 
year’s experience with a crop, which may have been influenced by favorable weather 
conditions.” 

The following very favorable comment regarding spring wheat was contained 
in the November bulletin: “This grain, owing to the poor condition of fall wheat 
this year, commanded more than usual attention. Some grew it who had not 
raised spring wheat for many years. The nearly doubled area gave one of the best 
average yields per acre on record, and many who tried the crop as a forced altern- 
ative this season will grow it on its merits next year, more especially as the quality 
of the grain was in keeping with its excellent yield. Some correspondents speak 
of an-enlarged acreage next season.” 

Bartry.—The August bulletin had the following to say of barley: “ There 
will be a big yield of barley, and the sample, as a rule, is of excellent quality, 
although there are some complaints of smut. Some fields have given yields as high 
as 65 bushels to the acre. The straw is clean and bright, generally speaking, but 
was not up to the standard for height. Harvesting was a week earlier than last 
year.” 
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The final condition of barley was thus summed up in the November bulletin: 
“This crop had an increased area, and the yield per acre was considerably over 
the average. The grain was of first-class quality, and the straw, though lacking 
in length, was as a rule bright, only odd complaints being made of rust or smut.” 

Oats.—Favorable reports concerning oats were made in the August bulletin 
as follows: “ The average yield per acre for this crop registers high. In Essex and 
Kenora some yields have gone as high as 80 and even 90 bushels to the acre. There 
is also a yield of first-class straw for the cutting box, although standing, perhaps, 
a little short in the field. While the general quality of the grain is well up to the 
standard, the intense heat a week or two before cutting caused some of it to ripen 
too quickly for best results. The bulk of the crop had already been cut under 
favorable weather conditions when correspondents reported.” 

According to the November reports 1918 was one of the best years yet 
experienced for oats, the acreage being an extended one, the yield much above the 
average, and the general quality of the grain good. There were a few complaints 
of smut. Some late fields were caught by rain and frost, and did not do so well. 
The straw was of good feeding quality. 

tYE.—This is not a very general crop, and it is grown more for soiling 
purposes than for grain. Winter rye, lke fall wheat, suffered from the trying 
winter and spring conditions, and the August probabilities were that the yield 
would be below the average. 

The November reports were to the effect that winter rye came through the 
season somewhat better than fall wheat. 

Pras.—< A revival of pea growing is likely to result from the generally 
satisfactory yields realized from that crop this year,” said the August bulletin. 
“The best results have come from the raising of peas for canning, and for seed 
rather than for ordinary farm purposes, as late vines suffered from the intense heat, 
and drouth. Little injury from insect pests have been reported.” 

The November bulletin was equally hopeful of the immediate future of pea 
raising. It said: “Like spring wheat, peas are likely to regain some measure of 
popularity as a result of this year’s experience with the crop. ‘The increase in 
acreage was fully justified, the average yield per acre being the best for many years, 
and the general quality good. Canning factory peas and other early varieties did 
better than those grown later. The few complaints of weevil were more or less 
indefinite. 

BuckwHeAt.—This crop, which showed an increased acreage over that of 1917, 
was a disappointment. The drouth affected the fields in the early stages, and later 
on the frequent rains wrought considerable injury, making harvesting difficult. Ly 
some instances the crop was kept so late in the fields that frost added to the damage. 

BEANS.—The August bulletin said: “This crop gave exceptionally good 
promise up to the hot, dry spell beginning in the latter part of July and continuing 
into August. However, the prospects are still good for nearly an average yield per 
acre, although harvesting will not begin until about the second week of September.” 

According to November reports field beans, like some of the other crops, 
suffered from the midsummer drouth, and then from the wet weather following, 
which in some cases started second growth. Later on rains at harvesting were also 
trying to the crop. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the average yield per acre, 
although below the standard, was much better than that of either of the two years 
immediately preceding. 
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Corn.—The following appeared in the August bulletin: “ Although given a 
late start, owing to the rather cold June, the warm weather of the last three weeks 
has carried the crop along rapidly, and it now gives promise of a fair general yield 
should the remainder of the season continue favorable. There are some complaints 
of weedy fields owing to the lack of labor. The height of stalk is a week or two 
ahead of last season, which was a poor corn year.” 


The good expectations of this crop expressed in the August bulletin was largely 
fulfilled, with the exception that while the stalks had made full growth the cobbing 
was not as free and as full as was hoped for. In this respect what is called “native” 
corn did much better than the imported Southern varieties. Early planted corn did 
better than that got in late, some of the latter being caught by wet weather and by 
frost. While there were complaints of some sappy ensilage corn, on the whole the 
contents of the silos are satisfactory to the owners, especially as hay this season 
has been so light in yield. 


HAY AND CLOVER. 


“ Clover has come through better than either wheat or rye,” remarked the April 
bulletin. “While some heaving has been reported, and while looking sick in places, 
the general appearance of the fields is encouraging, considering the rather unfavor- 
able spring for young crops, wintering over. As correspondents reported, the crop 
was needing rain in order to receive a good spring start.” 

The May bulletin said: “ Clover is doing fairly well, taking reports as a whole. 
While some correspondents speak of spotted fields the bulk of the reports are 
favorable. New meadows have done better than the old ones. 

“Reports regarding the condition of alfalfa run all the way from excellent 
to poor. The crop is not yet a general one.?’ 


The following account of the hay crop appeared in the August bulletin: “ Like 
all the wintering crops, clover suffered more or less from the weather, and got a 
very poor start in the early spring, although doing better than either wheat or rye. 
With the favorable weather of May it picked up wonderfully, but the comparatively 
low temperature of the following month kept growth back. Clover has done better 
relatively than timothy. The yield of hay, which varies greatly, will be barely an- 
average, but it is well cured, as it was cut and got in under most favorable con- 
ditions. New seeding turned out better than old meadows. Cutting was early, 
some starting in the latter part of June. Reports vary greatly as to the prospects 
for alfalfa seed.” 


Crover SrEp.—There was a fair promise of seed from the second growth of 
red clover, but while the bloom was abundant the threshing results were as a rule 
disappointing. 


ALsIkE SEED.—Alsike did much better relatively than clover, the agricultural 
representative in Victoria stating that fourteen bushels of seed per acre had been 
reported in that county. i 


SWEET CLOVER SEED. 
bushels of seed per acre. 


Sweet clover seed is reported from Grey as yielding ten 
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POTATOES AND FIELD ROOTS. 


Porators.—Reporting on field conditions up to the third week of August 
the bulletin then issued said: “Up to the middle of July potatoes were very 
promising, but the last four weeks of more or less very warm and dry weather 
considerably affected the vines, some of which were dried up prematurely for want 
of moisture. There are also some reports of blight, tip-burn, leaf curl, black leg, 
mosaic, and other diseases. On the other hand the tubers are aerate: clean and 
wholesome looking as a rule, only slight mention being made of ous Grarotir hes 
yield per acre i vary much, but it is not likely to be a large one.’ 

The November bulletin stated that drouth in midsummer told against large 
yields of potatoes. On the whole those late planted did better than ne put in 
earlier. Owing to the wet fall digging was somewhat later than usual. There 
were a few complaints of rot and scab. 

Roors.—All classes of roots were regarded as in most promising condition up 
to the third week of July, after which very hot weather with more or less of drouth 
prevailed, checking aon considerably. “ At present these, like other crops, are 
much needing rain,” said the August bulletin. “ With favorable weather from now 
on however, there is still a good chance for a full average yield being realized. 
Sugar beets especially were a fee class crop until they met ans drouth.” 

According to the November bulletin, turnips turned out better than was 
expected wale in the season. Injury by insects was slight. Some turnips yet 
remained to be pulled when correspondents wrote, rainy weather and lack of help 
having delayed the work. 

Merecls had also done fairly well, and being a little earlier than turnips were 
more eis housed. 

As a class sugar beets did well. Most of the roots were shipped or pitted when 
correspondents wrote in November. 

Field carrots are not now a general crop, but where grown they did well this 


year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Topacco,—< The early part of the season was too cold, and the weather more 
recently has been too dry for the best growth,” said the August bulletin. “As a 
consequence most of the pies are ssa small in leaf, although there are some 
favorable references to the crop.” 

November reports were more favorable, the bulletin then issued stating: 
“Taken all together, the tobacco crop may be regarded as an average in yield, not- 
withstanding its poor start, with the leaf of eoGH general quality. Drouth at one 
time threatened to dwarf the plants, but en they ade a fair growth.” 

THRESHING AND MArKETING.—The following appeared in the November 
bulletin: “ Threshing is -well forward, being completed in many quarters. Owing 
to the fine harvest weather more grain than usual was threshed in the field. A 
Middlesex correspondent quotes the price of threshing at four cents a bushel, and 
extra for getting out the straw. Marketing has been slow on account of the pressure 
of Penceal fall work. The wet weather delayed the harvesting of late grains and 
corn cutting, and there was some plowing still going on as correspondents wrote. 
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Less fall wheat than usual has been marketed, as the crop has been a light one, 
but considerable spring wheat has been disposed of. The oat crop was large, and 
a good deal of it has been marketed. Most of the barley will be fed on the farm, 
although some growers have been selling more freely. A large quantity of the peas 
were grown by agreement with the canners, and not for general marketing.” 

Fatt PLowrnc.—Despite delayed harvesting, satisfactory progress was made 
with fall plowing. The early autumn rains got the ground in good condition for 
the work, and the long spell of open weather following enabled farmers, even with 
the scarcity of skilled help, to plow a much larger acreage than was expected. 
This increased area augurs well for increased sowings next spring. 

FARM IMPROVEMENTS.—The scarcity of labor all through the season, and also 
the very wet weather in the fall, prevented much being done in the way of farm 
improvements. Considerable repairing of houses and barns was effected, but, with 
the exception of putting up silos, very few new buildings were erected. ‘The 
increased cost of material was also a serious item in this connection. A number of 
ditching machines were at work in Essex and other counties, but the high price of 
tile, and the scarcity of help kept the needed amount of underdraining from being 
performed. Less wire fencing than usual was done. 


FRUIT. 


According to April reports the unusually low temperatures during the winter 
injured some of the buds on tender varieties of peach trees, aud froze back a 
portion of the young wood on some grape vines, but the total- amount of damage 
was not serious. There were complaints of girdling of young fruit trees by field 
mice and rabbits. The general condition of fruit trees, however, was favorable. 

The May bulletin said: “The profusion of blossom in orchards augurs well 
for good yields should frosts and heavy rains keep off between now and the setting 
of the fruit. There are some complaints of winter injury to the more tender 
varieties of peaches and grapes, but the results are not so serious as was feared 
earlier in the season. Raspberry canes were considerably nipped by frost, but the 
other bush fruits have been almost untouched. Strawberries, where well mulched, 
are looking well.” 

Fruit conditions were thus described in the August bulletin: “The serious 
effects upon orchards of the recent severe winter were not fully realized until it was 
observed during the early summer that many of the trees that had started to leaf 
were evincing lack of vigor, and gradually died. In this respect apple orchards, 
more especially in the eastern half of the Province, shared losses with the more 
tender peach trees of the Niagara and Lake Erie fruit belts. 

“Winter apples will be small in yield; summer and fall varieties will be 
from fair to light. The fruit, however, will be cleaner than usual. 

“Pears will also be a comparatively light crop, and there are some complaints 
of blight. 

“Plums promise a fair return where they were well sprayed; otherwise the 
yield will be a poor one. 

“Peaches suffered considerably from the low temperatures occurring during 
the winter, especially among the more tender varieties, and the yield wil! not be 
an average one. 
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“Cherries did not suffer so much from winter-killing, but the general yield 
was far from an average one. Birds were said to be very troublesome this season. 

“Strawberries did not turn out so well in yield as was expected in May, as 
some of the plants which had blossomed and formed fruit did not mature it, on 
account of injury received by the plants during the winter and spring. 
“Raspberries did much better in this respect, although the berries were stunted 
by the drouth and great heat toward the end of the season. Other bush fruits did 
fairly well. 

“While grape vines also suffered from the very cold winter, there is every pros- 
pect of a fair general yield, barring early frost. 

“Tt is estimated that in Sudbury district alone $50,000 worth of blueberries 
have been picked this season. Norfolk also reports that strawberries of the ever- 
bearing variety are now coming on the market.”’ 

The following was contained in the November bulletin: “A number of peach, 
apple, plum and other fruit trees died during the spring and summer, evidently 
from the effects of the unusually severe winter immediately preceding. Summer 
apples were fair in yield, but the later varieties were rather scarce. Most of the 
fruit was cleaner than usual. Pears were a comparatively light crop. Peaches 
ripened too slowly for best flavor, and were below medium in yield. Fruit picking 
generally was much delayed on account of the scarcity of help. Orchards are still 
in need of greater care. Some complaints were made of injury by the San Jose 
Scale, bark louse, codling moth, tent caterpillar, and other insects.” 


LIVE STOCK AND THE DAIRY. 


Live stock came through the winter well, as will be seen by the following from 
the April bulletin: “Horses are plentiful, and drivers and undersized general 
purpose animals are selling cheaply, but heavy working horses are more in demand, 
and are commanding good prices. 

“Cattle are in good general condition, although not so many beef animals are 
being fed owing to the high price of grain and mill feeds. Many dairy cows are 
falling off in milk from the same cause, and owners are eager for early grass. . 

“The swine industry is at high mark. More brood sows are kept than ever 
before. What is known as “The Hog Campaign” has been pushed widely and 
vigorously for several months past, and farmers generally are raising all the young 
pigs they can feed, considering the discouragingly high prices of all classes of feed 
and the comparative failure of the corn crop. A Wellington County correspondent 
states: “I have raised already 200 sucking pigs, and could sell 400 more if I had 
them, at $7 each.” There will likely be a steady increase in the number of hogs 
from now on, although animals ready for the bacon market are at present relatively 
scarce. ; 

“ Sheep are increasing in popularity in various sections of the Province. There 
has been a good lamb drop already, and the prospects for developing this long 
neglected class of farm animals are brightening.” 

Conditions in May were thus described: “Cattle, which came out of winter 
quarters rather thin, are now doing well on pasture, as the grass has come along 
fast during the last week or two. Choice beef animals are bringing as high as 16c. 
a Ib., although some cattle sales are quoted as low as 12c. Dairy cows are selling at 
from $100 to $135. Milk production is now well up to the average for the season. 
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‘ Hogs are coming to market generally hght at from $19.50 to $20.50 a cwt. 
Small pigs from four to six weeks old are in great demand at from $12 to $15 a 
pair. 

“Sheep are steadily increasing in favor.” 

Pastures during the early part of the summer were excellent, and there was a 
very free flow of milk, but some extremely hot days during dry weather in the latter 
part of July and early in August burnt the fields to such an extent that the yield 
of muilk has fallen off greatly. 

The August bulletin thus referred to live stock: “ Cattle, are in good general 
health. if thin, although many had to be fed to supplement pasture. Prices paid 
to drovers, butchers and graziers have ranged all the way from 9 to 15 cents a |b., 
acc ording to locahty and the quality of the animal. Good grade dairy cows have 
been in strong demand all season at prices running from $100 to $160. 

* Hogs have been marketed steadily at from $19 to $19.50 a ewt., while little 
pigs (weanlings) are now bringing $12 a pair. 

“ Sheep were never more in favor, as the price of wool was never so high as it 
has been this year.” 

The November bulletin thus summarized conditions: “ Pastures were from 
fair to good during the fall, and most of the live stock entered the stable in good 
condition. Although there is a sufficiency of fodder for general needs, the price 
of grain and of mill feeds is rather too high to afford more than a maintenance 
ration to other than fat stock and dairy cows. 

‘Marketing conditions of cattle are about as usual, except that more stockers 
relatively have been disposed of. ‘Two-year steers have been selling at from $80 to 
$95, and steers generally from 9c. to 14c. a lb. Canners have gone as low as from 
DC. s0e1C. a 1D: 

‘Sheep are in excellent condition, and are in good demand. Lambs are more 
numerous than formerly, and have been selling at from llc. to 16c. a lb. More 
Sn are going into the raising of this class of live stock. 

‘*‘ Hogs were selling freely at from $16.50 to $17.50 a cwt. f.o.b. when corres- 
pondents reported, although some old animals brought only $15. Most of the 
marketing was done at ‘baste 160 to 210 lbs. A fair nner of all classes of swine 
are yet on hand, as marketing proceeds more or less steadily the year round. 

“Silos are still gaining in favor, a considerable number having been erected 
during the year, especially in Western Ontario. The high cost of material has been 
a deterrent with some farmers. 


Darryine.—The fall flow of milk was about an average one, and the high 
price of dairy products kept the industry thriving, even though work was somewhat 
handicapped by the scarcity of labor. November reports showed that every branch 
of dairying had been active, although cheese factories, with a fixed price for the 
product, had not done relatively as well as creameries and condenseries, or the town 
and city milk and cream trade. Butter ranged from 44c. to 55c. a lb. Holstein 
and Durham grades were chiefly used as dairy cows, in the order named, although 
the Ayrshires have champions in the St. Lawrence and Ottawa counties. 


Pouttry,—Farmers continue to be much divided on the question of profit in 
poultry raising. Some claim that they are the best paying branch of farming, while 
others say that they only just about pay their way. One correspondent asserts that 
owing to the high price of grain and other feed the profits on poultry are one-third 
less than before the war. 
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On the other hand prices for eggs were never so high, sales during the season 
running from 35c. to 60c. a dozen, with an average of about 44c. for the laying 
season. There are some complaints of the poor hatching and raising of chickens. 
The average number of hens kept on a farm is placed at about sixty, the flocks 
ranging as a rule from forty to eighty hens. Owing to the high price of other 
meats more poultry is being consumed on the farm. 

Fopprr Suppiirs 1n Aprit.—‘ There has been more than a sufficiency of hay, 
but there is a danger of too much of it being sold,” said the April bulletin. 
“ There has also been an abundance of straw, much of which is now being fed. The 
corn crop, on the other hand, was the poorest for years, both for husking and silage. 
Much of what went into the silo was frosted, making inferior feed, and owing to 
the early cold weather, considerable standing corn was caught in the field and had 
to remain out all winter. The cereals. are so dear that grain is being very sparingly 
fed. However, there is a good supply of field roots on hand. The bulk of the 
reports indicate that most farmers have the necessary supplies on hand to make 
fairly well balanced rations, but that careful feeding must be the order of the day 
until pastures are ready.” 

FoppEr SUPPLIEs In MaAy.—The May bulletin said: “ Fodder supphes are 
holding out well generally, although owing to shortage some had to turn their 
stock too early upon pasture. There is plenty of hay and straw on hand, but grain 
is scarce with most farmers. Ensilage has been carefully husbanded and was never 
more appreciated.” 

FoppER SuppLigs IN NovempBer.—The bulletin issued in that month thus 
referred to fodder conditions: “ With the exception of fall wheat and rye there is 
a sufficiency of grain on hand. There is plenty of clean straw, some of which will 
make up for the deficiency of hay if supplemented by grain or other concentrates. 
There is also a good supply of corn ensilage on hand, and the root crops have 
given a fair yield. Hay is selling at from $18 to $25 a ton. Mull feeds are very 
dear and are hard to procure. . Shorts are selling at from $40 to $44 a ton, bran 
$37 to $40, and oil cake $65 to $70. While most of the correspondents state that 
live stock can be nicely carried over the winter with ordinary care, a few are of 
opinion that some herds may have to be reduced.” 
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STATISTICS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Sratistics: The following table gives the total number and value of the 
several classes of live stock and poultry on hand July 1st, 1918, together with live 
stock sold or slaughtered in the year preceding that date. 


Sold or slaughtered innyeae 

; On hand, July 1, 1918. ending June 30, 1918. 

Live Stock. 

No. Value. No. Value. 

$ 5 
Horsest(all’azes) sso. cee ees te 732,977 95,710,928 80, 984 11,019,354 

Cattle :— . 
NEICHCOWS Bcaiet Go cote cet aie « 1,097,039 91,662,681 ) | . 
Gehertenti lea eee wali 1,770,683 |- 80,596,580 932,691 | 57,529,269 
RhECD. ANG MAINS saree sac cre ere tea 972,341 15,690 ,055 449 ,268 5,877,375 
Swanet(all Sages yates ker ace cette sts 1, 656, 386 31,140,181 2,130,060 46 ,997 , 1838 
Poultry (all kinds 1c see eae 12,281,105 9,307,051 6,516,460 5,318,857 
Totals: 

TOU BEG sacs Shee er cule ie eee coe 3247107 116 Woe weet ae oe 126,742,038 
TOT 73 oo var re ee eee 2BOAG TOO Tit eye eceete cain She ere 114,740,881 
LOL GS arte Saas area ee ae 200, O69, DOO melaeiennits seeane 99 , 159,081 
IGLOS eee eee eae PHOS? S82 Wit ee cee ces 93 , 762 , 223. 
DASE teeta nes Kereta hae Ehret Tae A50TS7TOTOTS maces estes 93 ,017, 235: 
1013S PRS ee i Se ee 231.091, Sob ean ieee ce 89,651,016 
gS et tne sae Ae ee, Do BAS, 04 Zina ouyeriat eaters ott 84 982,339: 


The values for the several classes of horses on hand on.June 15th, 1918, were 
as, follows: Stallions, $1,489,628; mares, $50,957,807; geldings. $36,425,141; 
colts and fillies, $6,838,352. 

The values for the several classes of “ other cattle” on hand were as follows: 
Bulls, $7,071,202; calves, $15,611,677 ; steers, $18,086,826; all other cattle (except 
milch cows), $39,826,875. 

The values for the several classes of poultry on hand were as follows: Turkeys, 
$697,895; geese $630,674; ducks, $302,954; other fowls, $7,675,528. 


VALUES PER HEAD OF LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY ON HAND. 


Live Stock. | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1910 | 1905 | 1900 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Horses (all ages)...... 131 130 131 139 145 128 110 76 
Cattle:— y eSee, $c. $c. $c. $c. Sia $c. SCs 
Milch cows .....s.. | 8355 | 75541 6635 | 6083) 57 01| 4076) 3506| 31 OL 
Other cattle ........ 45 52| 3955| 3491 | 3218! 3081] 2243] 21291] 17 93 
Shean and lambs.. 2... 16 14.| 10. 39'|° 8 IB° 87 064-6 67.1" 5 7b eed Gath meee 
Swine (all ages) ...... 18 80| 1289| 10831 993] 1014] 8501 6441 6 42 
Poultry (all kinds).... 76 63 55 54 53 43 34 29 


The value per head of the various classes on hand on June 15th, 1918, were 
as follows: 

Horses: Stallions, $355; mares, $141.50; geldings, $133.03; colts and fillies, 
$72.11. 

CATTLE: Bulls, $116,76; calves, $22.58 ; steers, $70.30; all other cattle, $52.31. 

Pouutry: Turkeys, $1.83; geese, $1.53; ducks, 77.38c.; other fowls, 69.1c. 
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VALUES PER HEAD OF LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY SOLD OR SLAUGHTERED. 


Live Stock. 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1910 | 1905 | 1900 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Horses (all ages)’,.... 136 138 137 146 154 136 119 79 
Cc. Sian $e. $c. $c. SO Ge $c. SiGe 
Cotlige ee et 61 68 | 5856 | 53848!) 49901 4714! 37441 36 231 32 12 
Sheep and lambs...... 13.084) Glib eh renb Ge 7 2c 6120 |= 626) 4.28 88 68 
Swine (all ages) ...... 29 06 | 1946116 09 14,98) 15 26) 12 491 9.79 1~-7 69 
Poultry (all kinds)... 82 67 62 62 62 51 39 37 


LABOR, WAGES AND PRODUCTION. 


The April bulletin had the following: “ A Brant correspondent describes the 
general attitude of farmers when he says: Most farmers would like to increase their 
acreage for field production if they could depend upon procuring sufficient labor. 
However, despite the probable lack of help, an endeavor is being made by many to 
extend the area of spring crops. A considerable number are about to try spring 
wheat for the first time, or increase their former acreage. More barley will also be 
sown. With the unusually dry weather so far prevailing, farmers have been able to 
get upon the land early, and already a considerable area of spring grains has been 
put in in the southwestern counties. Complaints are being made as to scarcity of 
good, well-tested seed corn.” 

‘Phe May bulletin remarked that the favorable weather for operating on land 
has been a boon to farmers, as it has enabled many of them to overcome in large 
measure the great scarcity of experienced help. 

The demands of the harvest season have been met more fully than was expected, 
according to the August bulletin. The remarkable open weather of that period was 
one of the chief factors, while the very general extent to which harvest leave was 
granted drafted men largely helped towards this end. While farmers’ wives and 
daughters helped heartily in field work as never before, both male and female labor 
from urban sources also assisted greatly, while the exchange of help by neighbors 
was quite general. Farm laborers received from $2 to $3.50 a day, with board, and 
from #40 to as high as $75 a month, according to experience and the quality of the 
work done. 

“The fall weather was on the whole favorable for work, and consequently the 
scarcity of farm hands was not so keenly felt,’ said the November bulletin. 
“Farmers also did considerable exchanging of labor, and at some time practically 
every member of the family assisted to some extent in field work. High school boys 
and what are termed ‘farmerettes’ also helped out. Tractors assisted materially 
in extending the acreage of plowed land. Domestic servants are more difficult to 
procure than ever, the attractions of the towns, and the high rate of wages prevail- 
ing there, enticing many girls from the farm.” 
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TEMPERATURE OF 1918. 


TABLE I.—Showing for each month the highest, lowest, mean daily range and mean tem-— 
perature at the principal stations in Ontario for 1918; also the annual mean for each 


station: 
§ eyes : 2 
a: g | oy Sy ee tae: 
Months. a oe = a bh = a Ss SLE We 
Be fe re Hig eie | eran 5S aes a ee ae 
=e ee ee eae ENE | apie ety pete 
Te he Sh 8 Rie Peas ea eet | Ce eC sus 
January: ° e Q | e “ * 2 <i e be 
Highest=.c cece B15) 35: 0) rae. Or a0 1b 4. OS. Tibor coe 29.0; Den 
LOWest Aree et ae —13.1)—11.0|—11.0/—10.0|—10.0/— 8.0/—15.5|—20.0|—26.0) —36.( 
Daily Paneeanca set 15.4) 13.1) 155i 014A} Ae 144) 2185419 8 ee 
Monthly mean........ GQ 210 12.3) 10,4) 928.918 12 4) 2152s 5 Ge oes 2a 
February: | 
Highest. fou eee 43.3) 55.0) 50.0) 49.8] 52.0) 48.8) 42.41 44.0) 43.5 42.0 
TAIWESL sos Cee ete —27 .8|—16.0|—21.0 —22.0|—20.0|—20.2|—29.1|—34.0|—26.5 —32.0 
Daily ranges. ~..- 055. 21 Ob 17.40" 21.8)- -20.411:-320.3) 19. 12 23.0) 25 20) 23-0 eee 
Monthly mean........ 16.2) 2251s O08 810 aoa Teese) TE Bie Gas 
March: | 
Highestt ae se ee 60.0; 74.0} 73.0 66.0) 70.0) 67.2 59.1) 60.0) 55.0; 58.0 
Rawle ene ah ten 49) “1200 4,0 aisl- 6.0) ecg aNG oe mole cimeeiaed 
Daily saneesc hee vee 16.6 s20iee22 08a PEO) aL Teele 9-6 20.1) 25.0 
Fee pla ecm See erate 28:9) 37.8) 2352112733. 6) ob. 0 33.6) = -20- Oleec ine aoe 24.135 
pril: 
Fiighestciss 78 tee ect 64.8) 75.0; 73.0) 68.9) 74.0} 69.0) 77.5 72.0 76.0) 76.0 
Lowest Re ee Le oh ce 147 22-0) 420-0) SAS siee coc meecad 16:8 13.0} 18.5; 10.0 
Daily ranges .2e sae 19.0) 21.9} 22.9| 21.1): 18.2) 18.7) 25.6) 25.4 ri 29.3 
Sime mean........ 39.2) ABs 4) © 244.0) 02 Al A243 57) Ae aie xl 41.4 
ay: | 
PLP GSE ee eet ee 82.6} 92.0) 88.0) 80.8) 88.0) 82.0) 85.0; 84.0 86.5 90.0 
IO WERT Are tote 26.6) 34,0) 28.0) 728.0). 31.0)" 3050) 227.5 225.0 29.0) 24.0 
Daily range. tt 8. 21:39)-<26.9) 122.5) 22.1) °22.2h2022. 02604 2e Tie iae. S 27.8 
: Monthly mean........ 53.6] 63.4! 59.0) 58.0) 57.1) 57.2] 56.6) 55.0) 57.7} 54.5 
une: 
Highest +3264. 82.6} 91.0) 88.0) 82.3) 88.0) 88.8) 87.5} 84.0} 90.0 90.0 
Lowest etnies Ceca erence 37.6; 40.0; 36.0) 37.0} 39.0) 39.0) 35.2) 40.0) 37.5 34.0 
Dally Tange... te 20.0) 24,8) 25.1) “20 20)5,.20.4), 920. 2) 24. Le 20 oT cae 25.6 
2 sana means.7.... 57.7| 67.6) 63.4) 60.7| 61.6) 61.5] 59.9} 59.5] 61.7 58.7 
uly: P 
SeLLIRNOSt cae. hon eee 89.4 99.0) 98.0) 90.0) 96.0) 92.4) 96.2} 91.0) 94.0 96.0 
Lowest Lp ie RA acres 41.2! 48.0! 41.0) 43.4) 42.0) 48.0) 438.0) 46.0) 47.5 42.0 
Dailyaranee Wek, ee 19.31] 27. 0} 22728216 S219) S21 Te 25et eieeecieo 2A] 
Monthly mean........ 64.0} 71.2) 69.1) 66.3] 69.9} 69.7} 68.0} 67.2/ 69.7 67.3 
August: 
Highest kee 91.1) 106.0, 106.0 96.0] 103.0) 102.2) 97.0) 96.0) 93.0 94.0 
Lowest Sed hives olteis stance 42.1} 43.0| 45.0) 45.0) 44.0) 47.8) 41.3) 39.0) 44.5 36.0 
Daily rangwee.s .., ak 20.0). 92257) (26.12 21 B25. O22. eos aeac: 1 eee Ate, 
Monthly mean........ 67.0} 74:0\. 72.9) 69.4) 71.5) 70.7) 67.8) 68.00 6850 65.9 
September: | | 
Highest: fe tk ey 75.9} 84.0! 80.0) 75.0} 80.0) 80.6) 77.6) 79.0) 80.0 76.0 
Lowest ete sr the cones 35.1) 36.0} 34.0). 34.8] 36.0} 38.9] 32.8) 34.0) 30.0} 30.0 
Dallyirancetie. 2 14.3}, 20.1} 20.4) 16.1) 17.0) 18.3} 19.3) 16.7; 18.1) 17.0 
Monthly mean........ 53.1) 57.4) 55.0) 53.1) 56.8) 56.5). 52.4). 52.6 sr) 51,5 
October: | 
Highest come reese 70.7; 78.0) °75.0) 71.5) 74.0) 7323) 69.5) 68.0)" "70.0 70.0 
Lowest fh. coe ae. 28 Mis 825062770) 2850). 529501, 230 lie 25-027 0s 2 28.0 
Day raneoosa ee 1b.7) . 185 9)"82L, 80 19 2215 18S) 7- 2) 719-0), 17 Cel ao hi 
Monthly mean........ 50.4) 53.4) 52.1) 50.7) 50.5} 51.4) 48.2) 48.3) 48.1 8555 
November: | 
Highest dere. 58.8) 60.0) 64.0) 62.0) 68.0 65.7) 60.8! 59.0) 54.0 56.0 
Lowest Selene tere ee 16.2) “16.019. 0 1725) 18:0) 17-80 Gr el Ui 6.0 
Dally range... 0... 7. 10.8)" 1308 13-9R 91228) © 19.3) 12 Od oy cel Sse a 16.3 
Monthly mean....... 40.8) 41.6) 40.0) 39.3) 41.9} 42.0; 38.1) 388.2) 35.7 35.2 
December: | 
Hichesti ees pace 50.6; 54.0) 55.0) 55.0) 56.0 50.8 46.5) 45.0) 45.5 40.0 
Lowest So aLaL a ee 13.0) 1401 1650 8.5 13.0) 13.7— 7.0)\— 3.0\— 4.5; —16.0 
DatlyivaAneGar ene 11.0) 10.4) 12.2) 11.9) 10.2) 11-86 16.9) 13.37 14 17.0 
Monthly mean........ 30.3} 34.9) 32.4) 30.6) 32.5] 31.3] 23.9] -24.1) , 20°51" 16-2 
: Annual Meal.s....-5... 42.5} 48.4; 46.2} 44.4) 46.2 46. 0. 42. why ALB 41 8) 39.4 
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AVERAGE TEMPERATURE FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS. 
TABLE Il.—Showing for each month the monthly average for the highest, lowest, mean daily 


range and the mean temperature at the princip 
thirty-seven years, 1882-1918; also the annual m 


Chatham. 
| Woodstock. 


al stations in Ontario, derived from the 


ean at each station for the same period. 


=| 
La 
q 
Months. S 
3 
jo} 
6) 
January: g 
Highest. ...cceteeees: 44, 
TOO WES Ui ie the wietoterels: sas EO: 
Daily range........-> 142 
Monthly mean........ 2te 
February: 
Highest... +6. «+--+. 44 
ESO WSU Pete oa cs oo ee 44D 
Daily range.......... 17% 
Monthly mean........ 18: 
March: 
Highestiy... cesses 6 54 
LoweSt......ccceseses eee), 
Daily range........--- ive 
Monthly mean........ 26. 
April: 
Highest.........--:-- 72 
LOWESE.'. 2 cece en ees 16 
Daily range......-. His tne Wes 
Monthly mean........ 4O. 
May: 
Highest. ooo s <2 dao hes 80 
LG WESC cs se esis 28 
Dalivirangze....s. 6 +) 3 
Monthly mean....... 51. 
June: 
Highest: oc). ero wore 85 
TSG WOESUR cco ors fon cis eves 37 
Daily range.......... 20. 
Monthly mean....... 60. 
July: 
FITCH CSEy entices © Coe reife 
TO Westere Far ewes: 43 
Daily range... <ss4.% 20. 
Monthly mean........ 66. 
August: 
| SER Vcr re 86 
POO WOSUE. Bea sors fee's Al 
Daily-Tanle ite. ts 18:; 
Monthly mean........ 64. 
September: 
Highester. aero ve. wnt: 84. 
BLOWCStAT asc obo sites 34 
Daily. TaN Ze Given. se + LBs 
Monthly mean........ 59, 
October: 
IS OSE acs whe NOE ots hohe: TA; 
EDO WCRE oe nec ce « ohd- 25. 
WratlyiT aN GOs «os. 00 ot « 16. 
Monthly mean........ ane 
November: 
EIR GSE OH Cite ol cts ore: 61 
TIO WEST sy oars Geese 14 
Daily rangei..4 2.6% i 
Monthly mean....... 36 
December: 
VETER GSC es ak wiles cle ees 49 
LLOW6SL 96. as bees 0 
Daily ranze. 2 ahs Ze 
Monthly mean....... 26. 
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© fo) ba Ate | Fe \ i 
a) = 3 a om Ba. 
o a 2) — E | o 
=| 2 oS > 3 | = 
= 3 f=! g s | ‘Ss 
Op) se — O (oe Sete 
Bete ea ito | Got laa emia 
50.3] 45.3} 41.6] 41.2] 40.1) 38.0 
.6\— 7.2|—20.0|—27 .1;—21 .3/—33.5 
14.4, 14.5) 17.7) 20.5| 17.9} 23.6 
SIRO GPO Bh 150} leech Ll cee Oe 
47.8| 44.6) 41.7} 42.1) 40.3) 41.1 
.0i\— 8.5|—18.9|—27.9|—20.8)—34.4 
16.6 15.4) 19.7) 22.4] 18.7) 238.4 
22.3] 20.8} 15.1) 18.3) 12.3) 9.3. 
60-31 56.61 b2.2) Dbivl|). 48:6) 51-1 
Deu 4.0i— 6.5/—18.4|— 8.1\—22.8 
15 1407 18 cA 2 les ls Gee oh 
39 9) 90.6) 26.2! 23.4) 23.9) 20.4 
ey] Or ova. ol tb Al Loearakt Ss ac 
eDeco tale 14. Sik Lig eee end 
175) 16.8) Qed) 212 Oes nes 2 
44.3) 42.7| 41.6) 39.4) 41.3) 38.7 
84.5 79.7| 82.4) 81.0) 82.7; $4.2 
3.1) 31.9) 28.1) 26.6 31.01 24.1 
90-3-  19.1)) 23-8). 23.0) 92220) 226-1 
54.9| 53.8] 53.9] 52.1). 54.8) -61.9 
Olt 87.21 88.5! 86.6) 87.5)589.4 
41.7| 42.1) 38.5| 35.9) 41.5) 33.7 
91.5) 20.21) 24.7), 24.2e21a41ai26. 8. 
65.6] 63.7) 63.4] 62.0] 64.4] 61.4 
i 
95.2) 91.4) 91.9) 89.4) 91.2) 91.8 
48.3} 48.6) 44.1) 42.5 48.0) 40.9 
2G 20-4, 24.5'-. 23.3)) 20 5) eb 
71.5| 69.1) 67.9) 66.8) 68.9) 65.8 
| 
93.2} 88.8) 90.1! 88.0} 88.4) 88.4 
45.9) 46.2) . 40.3] 38.3) 48.6) 37.5 
DI Ar Se 22. 11 924 3) 25.0 20 olraoree 
69.2} 65.8) 65.5} 64.3) 65.9] 62.8 
89.7} 84.9] 85.6) 83.5] 83.9] 83.4 
36.4) 36.5) 31.5} 30.5) 33.3) 29.3 
DOT EAS Sin ce. Sle 2h. Om 20.07 © Za. 0 
62.5) 60.2) 58.1} 57.2) 58.0) 55.4 
Tea Tao Th. 2ihe lose les. I 
26.4| 26.6) 21.6] 21.5) 24.6] 18.4 
19.0! 16.4) 19.6} 18.8} 17.0) 19.6 
50.8} 48.0| 46.2) 45.8) 45.8) 43.4 
65. 60.1) 59.3) 58.8} 57.6) 56.0 
i 763 15.50 76.4 7.0 7.1/— 0.1 
14. 129) 15-2). T4e7) 1220 149 
. : ® . 7 
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27.3 21.2) -20.8) 7787 5) 4. 
-o) ALT 41,4) 38. 
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TABLE III.—Summary of the total fall of rain and snow, and the number of days on which 
rain and snow fell in Ontario during 1918, at stations reporting the whole year, and 


the average for the province. 


Rain. Snow Rain. Snow. 
Stations ee R es?? ra 
2 cn 2 2 Stations E 2 z 2 
Shs atk Oe Ae Aad 3S ile 

ALGOMA: | NORTHUMBERLAND: 

Biscotasing ......... 24.29) ' 85) .89.3|; 46] Healy Falls........2. 26.01! 86] 78.2] 35 
Kapuskasing ........ 23.89) 72) 42.5) 17/ONTaRIo: 
Michipicoten Falls ...| 28.11} 71| 8493) 48]. Uxbridge............ 21,70\ «Gb (20 25 

BRANT: OXFORD: 

Parise ae gerne ace 29°21 G8! 4001) '28ic. Woodstock. ts ae ee 29.65| 107; 46.11 51 

BRUCE | PARRY SOUND: 

Southampton ........ | 24.68] 107] 105.9] 64] Emsdale .,.......... 28.98) 110} 78.3) 42 
Walkerton Wut ste ot | 24.95} 96) 199.0} 48 NiDISSINg . )uisdec sake. 23.77) 69] 67.3] 29 
Wiarton ©. oe 24.58)" 645127 0 e381) @ barry, soundest ess 25.48} 93] 106.8! 38 

CARLETON: | PEEL: 

Ottawa cots te ewes ee 20¢08! ~ OGL loos aod ae AION ea. ae ia ee 25.531 801 59.0! 32 

DUNDAS: PERTH: 

Morrisburg 2.20.2. +! Baro 18\ 2129-418 e442 Stratiords, makes 39 F1\5111)) 458) eon 

ELGIN: PETERBOROUGH: 

Portotaniey.....4 -ce 25.90} 134] 49.5} 45] Peterborough ........ 29.15] 983! 77.31 31 

ESSEX: PRESCOTT: 

Harrow oot ae (23.16) S88ie15. 9 es 10le-V ankleek Tillage... oe 31.02) 67] 80.0) 23 
Leamington.......... | 21.38) 63) 40.0) 12]/PrINce Epwarp: 

FRONTENAC: Bloom field ‘eee coe 19 87) 62) a7 1s tee 
KINESLOM fas see [20.29 891) easels aan ETE ioe et. tere 18.55! 61) » 49.0. a> 

GREY: Picton rane ee 27.30) 81) 156.0! 44 
HUD CONIA ytols le 00 he cell 25.25| 86) 126.8) 49IRAINY RIVER AND 
MeafordwuM! tee. oo 20.27; 88) 108.0] 34 KENORA: 

Owen Sound ......... | 20.04; 93) 88.0; 36] Fort Frances ........ 16.3116 721" 87. 8ieno3 

HALTON: Kenora. a. e ssn ee we 19.99} 52) 54.5] 21 
Georgetown.e.ec...... | 25.36] 100; 64.1) 89] Sioux Lookout........ 22.45| 57| 68.31 47 

HASTINGS: RENFREW: 

Queensboro’, 2... het. 08) Olie7 0 eel di eo hem broke eee: | ne 24.48} 93! 100.0) 42 
Tren toni wok ook | 28.28} 81). 78.5). 32)” Renfrew. ..\5..°......|-21.14|-100|) 81.8) 989 

Huron: SS LONECIIIL Gs. steerer 21.28! 98] 63.4! 39 
Glintonet . fe 3ee ks ee 29.19; 98) 49.8! 382]SIMcor: 

PUCK NOW Ss Hee ees cite S 1dd~01 111 0ni 68. 25l9 43] a) Deeton nas « lresn eset 23.29] 86 43.8] 37 

KENT: | THUNDER Bay: 

CHathanis, cacan. scr 18.84, 64) 37.5) 13) Kakabeka Falls .....| 21.11] 82] 60.2! 32 
Wallaceburg cas cee os 20 93) aero COU. Sd ee Orie Aria ee 17.85; 78} 23.9} 29 

LANARK: Schreiber aes. ote 24-.47| 75)°~ 78.7) 948 
Almontes. {6.55 re 24.67; 86) 86.5) 35] VicTorIa: 

LEEDS: | Kinmount. ..:).ces;.. «2% 1°22. 811 79s Fa One 
BLOCK VIG ok. 2 oe 21649 GT ee4.0 Ol ne tal ae Land save esd ee 24.07} 101| 76.0) 47 
Westport sr. anes 25.61; 66) 66.6) 31) WATERLOO: 

LINCOLN: Kitcheners, ese. 4.8: 23.64; 79} 62.4) 33 
Granta eee. bee 27.05} 83} 386.3] 29]} WELLAND: 

North Grimsby ...... » 23.46) ~88)064. 0 371s sWelland’, 2.0, 62. 22-63) © 55\* -23.510 8 

MANITOULIN: WELLINGTON: 

GOTEIBbaVs secumeces os Do soo), 90! (5.0) ool Kloraw. “wearer et ee 21.21; 95 47 eiiee 
Providence Bay.. 2: wi25s13> 6015077 0ini25| ee Gunelpheee ee 28.67) 93) 52.319 25 

MIDDLESEX: Mount Forest....... 26.95) 106} 104.8) 57 
Londoners. (tes. ae ed 26.91; 89} 98.3) 50;/WrenTwortu: 

Tcan ie) cece eee 23.10; 109} 103.3} 53} Stoney Creek ....... 20.00} 71) 29.0) 17 

MUSKOKA: YQRK: « 

Beatrice. 2c. ese. eeds 27.32; 64) 90.0) 26] Agincourt ........... 27.07| 90] 67.8) 28 

NIPISSING: AUTOLR RES. ceen see. 18.52] 72) 59.0) - 22 
Algonquin Park...... 29.31) 104), 96.6) 50]. Toronto .:..25..... 28.01; 114) 64.2) 45 
Cochrane. be. oe ae 23.05) 105} 45.3) 35 
Troquois Falls ....... 25.15) 109} 64.5) 49 
North Bay v.26. 26.8 23.20, 89| 77.7] 39|Average for the 
Sturgeon Falls....... 20.10| 89} 68.2) 30 Province: 1918..) 24.76] 83] 78.8] . 34 

NORFOLK: 1917..| 23.14; 80} 85.6) 438 
Port. Dover viiess ioe. o ale Ost 119 sei] 75 on48 1882-1918..) 24 19’ 84! 73.0) 40 
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RAIN AND SNOW. 


TABLE IV.—Monthly summary of inches of rain and snow in precipitation in the several dis- 
tricts in Ontario in 1918, also the average derived from the thirty-seven years, 1882-1918. 


West and | North and Coritre. East and The 
South-west. | North-west. North-east. | Province. 
Month. 
Rain. | Snow.| Rain. | Snow.) Rain. | Snow.) Rain. | Snow.| Rain. | Snow. 
| i 

1918 in. in. in: in. in. in. in. in. in in. 

TAUALY AS cw otaee sacl 704 AkBe s7aln eeek POP Tint be ee 21.3 | 0.05 | 32.0 | 0.02 | 28.9 
ANG La gai, eared re 2.33 | 18.2 | 0.28 | 25.3 | 2.06 | 10.5 | 1.87 | 19.6 | 1.50 | 17.2 
NTS th ee Sap eae 112 e927 0,09 12.410 800 S24 | 0-177 ).12.0-) 0:54°10.6 
DS Deliemrer ee sue da nisi sce 1.96 1.6] 1.00} 2.9 1.27} 2.0] 1.28 | 1.6 | 1.38) 2.0 
a leila pene 263 ee Se Sty sie SPN a DN aes 2.62 | 0.4 
spits eee Deno eee Oe 3/040] 0.11) 2:78 eh Aas Dee le ani eee Lae. 
ipa hoe ee eee 116 Weer ene De SRu bo eae MIE GSaloae Be avon: Za bie ele 
PTO TLS Wee a easianacie sce «ate 2.19 pogo 25 OU, Mh ecuetets: re pe et ae ZUR aee see PAALT A OES 
EILEMDEEY. oi5 &: fcisk we ie) Bi ee BeGoume 006 14.408 seri. AY ae nese) Gee 
OGiober ne scsta ss ste, 2.34 1... BGOReBES CLOUT ear ay: Ae Aal in 3.18 | 1.0 
Novembarss 04 ce. sta ses BG meee Birt 426, 14260) 2-1 | 1285.14.38. 74) 2003.19 Bel 
Lister berets acmctiotes DSeiA ie Onib we20 be) be4selet, 9 /els20,) 14.2 413i lod 
TheaVeat ec. 0 35 b2 | 73.4 (24.07 \101.8 (24.10 | 57.2 [25.43 | 83.1 [24.76 | 78.8 

1882-1918 

APL a pepe Geere retin 1.22 | 16.0 | 0.67 | 24.5 | 1.10 | 17.2 | 0.95 | 20.4 | 0.99 | 19.5 
February *. 0: -ss2.s000c8 1.15 | 18.5 | 0.44-| 19.5.| 0.90'| 14.6 | 0.68 | 16.7 | 0.78 | 16.1 
Marche. tr csn. 1232 IES tt 0 Sen else2 127 29:8 (els087211.3.) Pelde1058 
pr ee ea 12 02 bona] dep ioe7 ols 08 side | 1 Gla 3 3 [178 1 259 
Maye toes ed tia 3 3 10teaee | OFEleien US) 282i 2.70 (idee, os 
ANT Reece eee 2,02 ale ‘Pain: Se nae BIS al eet 2278 Me tae 
TENE Tele Ree ee 2°63 -poeatn ay, Aer OE BOR aera: yO ie heaves DRT SW ad 
PALL MUS LER T crtete a ef eA 'c cele ’s AU SUeiedestse | 2. 54a tes et OPS > panes 2260 nas os DOOR ea ecn 
September:.........000: 2:58 demons yl FS e ese easel lie. ss Pps eos 2.63; 0.1 
air 55 de ae ee Dae 207s eet 2t5oe| Oyo | 2b O.8o) 2.005 
November-sscsiso+ec0es 2.23 | 5.1 | 1.86 | 11.7} 1.99] 5.0 | 1.82 | 7.2) 1.97] 7.3 
Tenement PALI SLO S22 elses iad, 2 al OTe 14.7 oh 18 a. tbe 
TheVears. ce 36.19 | 68.7 23.24 | 96.8 [24.11 | 62.0 [23.21 | 74.5 [24.19 | 73.0. 
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SUNSHINE. 


TABLE V. Monthly summary of bright sunshine at the principal stations in Ontario for 1918. 
showing the number of hours the sun was above the horizon, the hours of registered sun- 
shine, the total for the year, and the average derived from the thirty-seven years, 1882-1918. 


gk 


ae Ks | ? 3 ; Average of five 
gs 2 gS eae tee = stations. 
peat Cease S| 3 pha ee 11882- 
Zo S A | 7 id s 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
1918 hrs. hrs hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs hrs. hrs hrs. 
January i... .. 0.02.02. | 285.7; 93.0 113.2} 92.6! 106.5! 128.7; 106.81 73.91...-... 
February ......eceeees | 291.4] 106.8) 97.6, 85.0} 92.21 99.0 96.1] Jel.9l....... 
Match aso esas 369.9} 180.7; 201.9] 164.8] 156.5} 210.0| 182.7| 154.3/....... 
AEH tose, Oi hat 406.41 170.2) 205.5} 164.71 189.2! 244.0, 194.7] 157.7/....... 
Mayen tito ae ster 461.1] 218.6, 213.5| 177.7| 205.5, 226.5, 208.31 183 ee 
‘iia ree eee 465.7| 265.7) 272.1) 219.1] 264.1) 287.1] 261.61. 205.31....... 
(ik gel aera PPS 470.9! 270.0| 281.8) 245.8] 280.0 283.4) 272.21 240.7/....... 
Aiensi te eet. 434.5] 265.2 269.4! 217.7| 271.4! 277.3) 260.31 233.0!....... 
September ........... 376.3} 143.8| 163.8] 182.6] 131.5! 149.7| 144.3] 197.7|....... 
October Ff ee: ve] 840.2) 150.7| 184:8) 115-310 137/0) 194¢11- 194/31) og eee 
November... "snk 286.9, 93.1, 84.01 66.1! 97.9 80.5| 84.3! 115.6/....... 
December ......... 00. 274.3} 52.8; 52.31’ 56.1| 71.2] 90.9) 64.7) 98.410 eee 
The Year ss -«. 4, 463.3]2,010.612, 089.4|1,737.5|2, 003.0'2, 211.212, 010.311.873.381... 
1882-1918 | 
UAE IW ec ee eccseare a ESA oe G32 The O ee toed B77 31) oe SG Glo. cement ae Paes 
Pebruaryyss conse vans (lot 91,6) M107hlnO2: Oka 1064 110-4), eee 104.4 
Marchant oo .8 (melee! 126.7] 154.01 9 147-9\@448-3t 15401) ae ee) een 146.0 
‘pai: SSA WI Re gt Dy 16826, E1801 assed slaty 19174 ee a eee 182.8 
Masset th. 6 ots eage 209.5} 221.8] 206.8] 206.4] 207.6|.......|......- 210.4 
Kine Wet ae a ee 248.5] 259.9] 234.8] 250.4] 236.31.......].0..-.. 246.0 
Int ot eae ty es Set Pars 273.51 283.0) 4252.6\4 270'G 256.1 | ee ee 267.3 
i ene See oe. ee 235.7| 250.8| 227.8] 248.31 240.6l......c1.c..-.. 240.5 
September... wince. ae 175.71< 207 -4l' s185:3| 095/617 1e Tae gee ee + 185.1 
Gctoberst: <2 uP,a0 ot ame 143.0} 151.8) 128.5] 187.6 131.5/.......).. i, aaa 
Navember afc.:.s05 | at aoe 7756 & 8RL1t 4.7226|- h81.4 86 olan eae 80.6 
December ......0. 00. seeeee] 55.3) 66.2) 56.6] 68.5) 64.3)... ..../..0000, | 62.2 
The Vea: ose om ite 1,869.2/2,054.2/1,871.9|1,966.6/1,936.0|.......|....... 1,939.6. 


1919 


STATISTICS BRANCH. 


RURAL AREA ASSESSED. 


TABLE V1.—Showing by County Municipalities the rural area of Ontario as returned by 
Municipal assessors for 1918; also the comparative totals for the Provinee of the five 
years, 1914-1918 (only townships under municipal organization are included) 


Acres of 
Counties and peat Acres Acres of Acres of swamp, 
Districts. ead _ cleared. | woodland.| slash land. | marsh or 
* | 
| waste land. 
ATC OIMAt fGen oa ee BOTs 170 54,311 203 367 18, 964 30,528 
PSE AT Laie oeec mis’ s a ote aia), os 215,700 179,126 9,717 16, 895 9, 962 
ESEUCGS Oe ais wos eycape oso | 933, 691 575,955 85,999, 142,441 129, 296 
Carleton ..........++-- | 563,949) 378, 492 54, 295 90,148 41,014 
ESILE CLIN We cece ener 3s | 356, 603 280, 326 15, 873 BO,oL1 29, 803 
Dundas ....-+..--:--- | 237 , 990 181, 878 18,546) 32, 871 4,695 
Durham .....-....+++5 370,323! 307,359 25, 056 8,604 29,304) 
POUL a piss ecets ccs Wee» ete 435,548 361, 113 46, 100) 22,684 5, 651 
HISSEX 2... eee cece eeees | 423, 492 360, 214 22,040 32, 749 8, 489 
Frontenac ......-..,..+ 701, 490 256, 089 75, 780 160 ,045 209,576 
Glengarry .....+-+.++- 287,611 199, 232 54, 987 16,609 16,783 
Grenville ..........-.- | 272, 899 188, 800 30, 589 19, 444 ——-B4, 566 
ACE Vem > @ skein ou jarerene v/a 5. | 1,058,981 700, 850 98,675 105, 428 154, 028 
Haldimand ........... 281, 965 242,721 29, 234 7,579 2,431 
Haliburton .........--. 587, 660 46, 410 415,784 58,995 71,471 
Halton hn Fiatprdens yen ae ase | 224,512 171, 444 17,795 26, 988 8, 285 
Hastings ..........6.. | 1,078,786 441,584 244,010 212,927 180,315 
Huron ...... ese es eevee] 798,907; 667,964: 47,264 32,628 51,051 
Kenora ......-+++-eee: 85, 804 6, 100 20,364 42,151 17,189 
Kent ...--.. cece ee eeee 568,581 477,249 29,372 46, 063 15, 897 
Lambton .........+--- 660, 776 514,085 67,784 75,724 a,ca0} 
Lanark ......+..e+-+e- | 672,160 334, 228 175, 954 41,023 12 Iaoo 
Leeds .....-.+--eeeees 470,510 271 25 el Ue Z02 34,397 63, 388] : 
Lennox & Addington 444,968) 253,411) 101,149) 44,481 45 ,927 
Lincoln. ot OC RE RC 189, 566 163, 254 14, 038 10, 569 1705 
Manitoulin .....--++.-: 294, 357 50,571 57, 164 84, 720 101, 902 
Middlesex .......-+++-- | 756, 126 666 , 303 60,597 16,248 12,978; 
Muskoka ..........++-- 566, 581 70, 244 325, 660 78,799 91, 878 
Nipissing ...........-+- 331, 859 61,744; 196,279 17, 007 56, 829 
Norfolk ........-.seee: | 397,520} 282,688 60, 134 Saray 22,927 
Northumberland ...... 436,314 349, 936 ao. Uae 17, 229 Bo mecd: 
Ontario ....--....e eee | 508,403} 381, 404! 23 , 968 47 138 55, 893 
Oxford ......-..es+ee- 471 ,052 401,178 S Bteell 20,756 742 
Parry Sound ..........| 630, 744 88, 431 367, 981 108, 261 66,071 
STEEN) oe ee Arece ee NG fn 288, 133 264 , 338) 7,575 5,140 11, 080 
POVULy. 5s grote cere woe tens | 518, 623 454,688 32, 649 22,588 8,698 
Peterborough 594 ,477 263,141; 150,603 103, 877 76, 856 
BPE COUES BicinN oik «tegen ae 2 8 293 , 440 Alagbel 28,706 39, 939 11,674 
Prince, Ha ward, +... 235, 460 199 ,503 18, 005 4,052 13,900} § 
Rainy River ......... 320, 196 44 334 162, 348) 64,768 48,746 
RLCULGEWE ong arcs 2 eee et, Ola, 4d4 380, 844 310,450 164, 048 158 , 129 
Br IVGGGihs OAs. eres « os> ae ot 250 ,047 157,470 15,820 ier qial 2, 986 
STL TCIIG aee el egs sie aco) ap tionars 969, 156 676,896) 92, 209 145 ,472 54,579 
SRC TITOL feta.e wom otees 2 247 ,642 158 , 603 | 35,002 44,190 11,197 
eral DULY eee ee eee eos | 389,606 61,731) . 144,701 41,477 141,697 
TDUDOET Bay © cis. 5.00% 2 480,355 35, 541 305,586 61,507 ig ipa eer 
TM Sion MINS Fos sus eeye + -313,206 40,694 220024 ebigy ald 12,036 
AC UOT LAs eis miss honscmps, 4c 598 , 423 288, 125) 63,109 141,696 105 , 493 
DS LELTOO Meerut Rela set | 306 , 122 252 ,626 31,926 stares: 15,792 
MAY ITC Bete catea lac ce ee 223, 382 183, 886) 14,980 dhs wal pe 10, 744 
MW TEU LONS «ee Fe ccs ane | 626, 414 502, 668) 32,026 16,652 75, 068 
RALSTUL OTL ene on ous aF Sasce 270, 289 214, 858) 14,483 12,923 28,025 
PNT ats oer foes wlaslean mate rnse 536,700 440,014 24,625 27,401 44 ,660 
The Province. 
BOS Ss, Rees Wee ak 25,157,793/14,798, 693) 4, 937,440 2,412,100 2,649,560) § 
ye eae ee trains 25,045,029 14,728,014) 4,835,474 2,751,208 2,180,000 
LON Lire) ee ae ae Pe 25 ,088 ,035|14 698,648) 4,830,938 2,794,701 2,763,748 
ARON EGS ot leat re Sig eA 25,014,335/14,620,7389) 4,950,554 2,686, 242 2,756, 800 
Ae Ate ten Scand feta apes 24,935,350/14,595,068 5,066,783 2,451,300) 2,760,108 


cw 
Ort 


Statistics from 


Municipal Assessors are furnished by the Bureau of Municipal Affairs. 
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REPORT. OFS 


FALL WHEAT AND SPRING WHEAT. 


TABLE VII.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market value 
of Fall Wheat and Spring Wheat for theyear 1918, together with the comparative totals for 


the Province for 1917, and the annual average for various periods. 


No. 46 


Counties and 
Districts. 


eoeoecee+s ee ee 


Bruce 


ececeeeeeees 


eeeoevesesn 
eevee eveeoe 


Elgin pbcheleteroletattevaiets | 


Frontenac 
Glengarry 
(ZY ENVi Ler c stave as 
LF OVa Acasa 6 
Haldimand 
Haliburtonss..<.. | 
Halton pacccees 
Hastings 
Huron 
Kent 


eoeaese ee | 
| 


eoveee 


eoeoreeoee 
ecsoerereseeere 


eoeeecoer eevee) 


Danarkavos. <6: | 
LBCUS fai se ees 
THNICO lett, <tete a e-a-< 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex 
Muskoka 

Nipissing .<k. «sss 
INOFIO esis geen 


eo. e@eee 
eeceeeee 


eoereeee 


Ontarioeentiec 7.5% 
Oxford 


Peele ices fen ens 
Peterborough .... 
resco utea ceo. 
Prince Edward .. 
Rainy R. & Kenora) 
Renfrew. ss. 5.2. 


Simcoe 


SudbuLryencce oe. 
Thunder Bay .... 
Timiskaming..... 
Victoria 
Waterloo 
Weellandar sost. a: 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 


eocees eves 


e@ocee seers 


eco eeeoe 
eeoeeee 


eoceoeteoeerereeen 


Annual Averages 
1912-1918.... 
1902-1911.... 
1892-1901... 
1882-1891.... 


1882-1918.... 


Fall Wheat. Spring Wheat. 
| Per | Market Per { Market 

Acres. | Bushels. acive" eae Acres. Bushels. ae ie 
293 6,886) 23.5 14,612 Braue pia 204 mee ee 107,421 
4,554 46,451) 10.2 98,708 1,118 24,149} 21.6 50, 665 
19,226 319,152) 16.6 668 , 623 6,729 149 384] 22.2 307, 134 
163 Pai diield sO 5, 888) 11,246 280,025} 24.9 588, 613 
887 13,434) 17 24 27,849} 10,502 238 ,8951° 22.7 484 ,657 
410 8,446) 20.6 17, 897 BL LUT 97,123} 26.2 204,444 
1,379 29,786) 21.6 63,295; 16,153 SlacloAtacoul 784 ,701 
26 ,030 486,761) 18.7 | 1,028,039 814 18,296} 22.6 38 ,576 
20,545 653,952) 25.6 | 1,376,569 1,729 45,646] 26.4 94,852 
660 12 d42 18:7 26,3138 Beele 66,442) 20.3 139,661 
108) 2 Beae2 leo 4,818 5,801 133, 423) 2510 272,049 
104 2 O09 22.2 4,930 1,469 34,375) 20.4 T2.ti2 
RSs 250,341) 18.2 Syl LS eae pal D2 G62ie22.0 668, 735 
13, 930 123,977; 8.9 261,467 2,258 47,192!) 20.9 98 , 490 
28 700) 25.0 1,475 767 16,184; 21.1 3d, 307 
4 5379 683750) 15.7 145,618 5,262 127,340) 24.2 265,886 
3,120 61,776; 19.8 129 ,544 6.867 153,821 )622-4 320 ,563 
13, 050 238,815) 18.3 503 , 422 S,60c) teca.p2e|-2D.e 464,956 
30,469) 734,308) 24.1 | 1,548,505 5,683 158,556] 27.9 326, 784 
34,668 915,235, 26.4 | 1,927,485 1, 756| 44,076) 25.1 92, 956 
1,035 20,597) 19.9 43,048 9,438 229,343) 24.3 486, 437 
1, 060 18,020; 17.0 38, 455 3, 206 71,814} 22.4 152,677 
1,604 23,900) 14.9 50, 811 DpD2U| > t125, SoGle2e 8 264, 549 
10, 606 154,848) 14.6 325,645 1, 897 AZ 441) 22.9 91,139 
129 2. a6) oe 4, 887 2,918 68,573) 23.5 137,146 
43, 730| 1,032,028) 23.6 |.2,180, 675 Ba0aT 94,882) 24.1 197, 829 
25 500; 20.0 1, 039 1,138! 247126), 2122 50, 303 
38 798) 21.0 1,696 2,996 68,608) 22.9 145, 449 
20; loo 21,00 tieLO.5 456,511 876 1G ei SZi1 9a 34,685 
3,917 84,216) 21.5 178, 875| 12,862 288,109) 22.4 602,724 
1,813 42 062):°23.2 88,919; 19,659) 501,305) 25.5 | 1,051,738 
12, 666 200, 123) 15.8 423, 460 2,632 61,062) 23.2 127, 864 
29 508] 17.5 1, 092 2,506 48,616) 19.4 1038 ,066 
1, 455 30,992} 21.3 65, 424 8,560) 210,576) 24.6 431, 891 
6,368 LIPS LA ELS 54 246,176 6,505 LO4C Oa Tieeoea 841, 826 
4,047 95,509) 23.6 208-912 2100572 230, 470) 21.8 479, 839 
80 1,360) 17.0 4 2, 856 5, 204 112 ,927|- 21.7 233 , 646 
1,920 37,440) 19.5 78, 886 4,876 104,346) 21.4 217,666 
96 AVES pA. 4 4,702 3,813 99,901) 26.2 201, 601 
558 10, 825; 19.4 22,678} 42,611 843,698) 19.8 | 1,785,265 
173 2,941) 17.0 Decca 4,066 96,771| 23.8 203, 316 
18,515 ayy lays ea 788,218} 19,965 447,216) 22.4 931 ,998 
53 1,060, 20.0 Zeek 3, 086 67,275) 21.8 140, 672 
26 624) 24.0 1,298 3. 486 84,361) 24.2 176,483 
28 560! 20.0 1,120 1,579 39,317) 24.9 79,814 
30 474| 15.8 995 2,474 55,170! 22.3 108 ,906 
1,267 Zoek e bitaas ec 59,151) 13,716 307 , 238) 22.4 636,904 
7,622 115,092; 15.1 245 ,031 2,919 71,807} 24.6 149, 502 
Li24e 263, 803) 15.3 558 , 999 1,362 26,287) 19.3 55,071 
2, 143 36,217; 16.9 75,802 9, 851 254,156} 25.8 526, 357 
7,051 76,151} 10.8 161, 897 2,563 59,974!) 23.4 124,986 
3,799 85,857) 22.6 181,759} 23,711 663 ,908) 28.0 | 1,388, 232 
362,616} 7,054,845, 19.5 |14,877,794) 351,423) 8,186,191} 23.3 |17, 076, 203 
585, 946/13 ,384,207) 22.8 |28,078,738) 182,957) 3,679,516) 20.1 | 7,716,693 
6950 ,961)15,062, 463; 23.1 |19, 152,438) 171,299) 3,437,190) 20.1 | 5,429,859 
720 ,272)16 912 ,017| 23.5 |14,142,444| 182,335) 2,269,976) 17.9 | 2,655,591 
930 ,794/18 ,688 ,813| 20.1 |12,650,091| 356,355) 5,405,846) 15.2 | 3,650,840 
902 ,846/18 059,235; 20.0 |16,250,884) 563,547) 8,882,998) 15.8 | 7,959,306 
813 ,401/17, 346,835) 21.3 |15,296, 791} 330,310 53805 907 16.3 | 4,882,875 


1919 


for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


STATISTICS BRANCH. 


BARLEY AND OATS. 


TABLE VIII.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market value 
of Barley and Oats for the year 1918, together with the comparative totals for the Province 


Comiticeound Barley. Oats. es : 
Districts. . BS Per Market er| Market 
Acres. | Bushels. dares hea Tha Acres. Bushels. Regs Ru NES 
$ $ 
Alpoma «2%. otek 1,596 49,955) 31.3 60,496} 10,236}  409,440/40.0) 352,937 
Brant 12,343) 503,594|40.8} 512,155) 36,122) 1,827,773/50.6) 1,356, 208 
Bruce.............| 24,737} 927,688/37.5| 941,553} 117,089] 5, 222,169/44.6! 3,791. 205 
Carleton ..........| 7,569} 266,429/35.2) 310,123} 91,478] 4,336, 057/47.4] 3,520,878 
Duirertal <i s | °15,995; 587, 432/33.6| 522,384; 70,983] 2,981,286] 42.0] 2,063. 050 
Davdas <3 tabs | 4,330} 158,478/36.6| 207,923) 26,284! 1,151, 239/43.8) 1,030,359 
Durham...........| 8,928) 298,195/33.4| 304,755! 51,734) 2,064, 187/39.9] 1,486, 215 
Elgin ............| 7,882} 321,586/40.8) 330,269} 56,764) 2,963,081/52.2/ 2,180, 828 
Essex 20,826)  880,940/42.3} 940,844) 86,135! 4,685,744/54.4| 3,429, 965 
Frontenac ........ | 5,579}  167,928/30.1| 195,468} 39,428) 1,514,035/38.4] 1,302,070 
Glengarry ........ 4,093} 135,069/38.0; 166,945} 42,785] 1,694, 286|39.6! 1,346, 957 
Grenville araste) <1. 767 59, 387|33.8 70,374| 35,367) 1,351,019/38.2| 1,137,558 
Grey sie ote. | 83,287] 1,138, 415|34.2| 1,076,941) 164,369) 6,689,818) 40.7] 4,575, 836 
Haldimand ....... | 10,042) 845,445/34.4) 363,754) 42,397) 1, 848,509/ 43.6) 1,362,351 
Haliburton........ | 855 25, 736/30.1 28, 490 9,349}  387;499'36.1]| 292,612 
Halionees & te ore 10,846) 395,879/36.5) 404,588} 31,301] 1, 458,627/46.6] 1,123, 143 
Hastiigs):). &) <<. | 22,229, 733,557|/33.0| 832,587| 86,346] 3,367,494/39.0| 2, 731, 038 
Hiroe. a. 25. ie0 32, 969| 1,282, 494/38.9) 1,267,104) 141,272] 6,795,183/48.1] 4,987,664 
Renters, hak set cate 26,416) 1,159, 662/43.9| 1,218,805] 92,447) 5,694,735/61.6| 3,997,704 
ambos sce ae 20,965)  811,346/38.7| 850,291]  87,754| 4,335,048/49.4| 3,151,580 
Maia cere et oe 5,182} 174,633)83.7;| 193,668) 45,429] 1,967,076/43.3] 1,573, 661 
Peeds ee hoes 4,809} 160,621/33.4| 189,372) 46,001) 1,738,838/37.8) 1,479,751 
Lennox and Add 8,724,  282,658/32.4| 319,686] 37,738] 1,501,972/39.8! 1,150,511 
Lincoln jaa Sea | 3,318}  107,835/32.5} 110,962) 25,353) 1,125,673/44.4| 874,648 
Manitoulin........ 2; 088 70, 157|33.6 73, 665 6,549 280,952/42.9| 209,871 
Middlesex......... 18,844; 753,760/40.0) 781,649} 111,374] .5,668,937/50.9| 4, 109,979 
Muskoka ......... 1,097 30, 058/27.4 33,905] 13,893 479,309/34.5| 413,164 
Nipissing. +... 1,308 41, 725|31.9 52,240) 16,151 600, 817/37.2) 505,287 
Nortole tee. dtc 42. 5,967; 219,586/36.8) 230,126] 44,319] 1,945, 604)/43.9| 1,449,475 
Northumberland 12,588} 433,027/34.4; 453,379} 59,692} 2,375,742/39.8] 1,781, 807 
Ontario es er eae: 19,618) 718,019|36.6] 752,484; 76,571) 3,621, 808/47.3) 2,680,138 
OXTOrdE Se ces ane 14,983) 617,300/41.2) 641,375) 78,903) 4,102,956/52.0) 3,011,570 
Parry Sound...... 1,680} 45, 024/26.8 56,460} 18,983 643,524/33.9| 570,162 
eClee ce terete. 28.017; 997, 405/35.6) 1,008,376) 56,668! 2,493,392/44.0] 1,862,564 
Beri, sect ett 32,206} 1,381, 637/42.9} 1,336,043} 109,311) 5,432,757/49.7| 3,938,749 
Peterborough ..... 9,599} 348, 444/36.3] 358,897] 52,540) 2,280, 236/43.4] 1,662, 292 
Prescott. 2: rd 5,170) 164,406/31.8| 208,302} 46,540! 1,880,216/40.4| 1,472, 209 
Prince Edward....| 9,754| 294,571/30.2) 312,834) 26,3681 1,025,715/38.9| | 794,929 
Rainy R’r.& Kenora) 1,919) 69, 660/36.3 78,507 8, 734 405, 258/46.4| 336,364 
MOU LOW 20 cei o\¢ + | . 4,549} 129,192/28.4) 140,561) 67,487| 2,549,119/37.8! 1,922,036 
Pe ScGll moe.) 4,197; 148,574)35.4| 178,289) 88,533) 1,475, 452/44.0] 1,156,754 
Simcoe ........... | 71,727] 2,460, 236/34.3| 2,433,173] 158,227| 6,297, 630/41.1] 4.565.782 
Stormont ......... 3,031 96,689/31.9) 129,177) 27,745) 1,084, 830/39.1} 986,110 
UCU Ys «ha the 977| 28, 235/28.9 36,226] 12,877)  504,778/39.2} 459,853 
Thunder Bay...... 1,529 58, 974/35.3 57, 212 7,002 277, 279|39.6| 281, 805 
Timiskaming ...... 1,622} 50, 282/31.0 61, 847 5,766}  209,882/36.4) 190,993 
Victoria...........| 15,492) 487,998/31.5| 518,254; 69.018 2,836.640/41.1/ 2,019,688 
Waterloo. ........| 15,037] 610,502/40.6, 609,891] 61,896] 2, 983,387/48.2) 2.231.573 
Welland. ......... 2,556} 82,559/32.3) 87,347] 27,558) 1,140,901/41.4| 871,648 
Wellington........ 24,458) 914,729|/37.4; 913,814) 111,146) 4,990,455/44.9) 3,618, 080 
Wentworth ....... 9,086}  344,359/37.9| 361,577] 48,198) 1,969, 829/45.6} 1,483, 281 
OTE eres ten ac 46,028) 1,730, 653/37.6| 1,787,765) 103,308) 5,134, 408/49.7| 3,963, 763 
The Province: 
TSIS Haein, 660, 404|24, 247, 673/36.7/25, 112, 912|2, 924, 468) 131, 752, 601] 45.1/98, 798, 745 
O17 ey 551 , 298/18 ,3887 ,741/33.4/23 118 ,166)2, 763,355) 111,232, 817/ 40.3,86, 640,057 
Annual Average 

TOTO 1G1S ete 591, 774/18, 643, 214/31.5/15, 008, 334/2, 761, 060/104, 990, 990/ 38.057, 933, 843 

1902-1911 ..... 711,199 21,709 ,056/30.5)10,870,736/2, 703,900; 98,968, 442/36.6)36,309, 289 

1892-1901..... 498 932/13, 100,823/26.3) 5,037,346/2,291,902| 79,229, 462/24.6/22,119,649 

1882-1891..... 748 ,245/19,349,351/26.0|10,547,091/1,663, 205; 58,410,603)35.1/21, 017,492 

1852-1918%., : 639, 89718, 164,724)28.4) 9,989, 461/2, 322,094] 83,811, 405/36.1/32, 432, 465 


a) 
(o/4) 


REPORT: OF THE 


PEAS AND BEANS. 


[TABLE [X.--Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market value 
of Peas and Beans for the year 1918, together with the comparative totals for the Province 


for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


No. 46 


Counties and 
Districts. 


eeeoeweeveeeee 


e@eeeerseece eevee 


Carleton 
Dufferin 
Dundas 


eeoe ce ee ee 


eeoeoeeeevee eves 


eoceoseeveoseee ¢ 


Frontenac. «0... 06. 


Glengarry 
Grenville 
Grey 
Hal toi se. fee 


Huron 


eoceeeoeceevee 
eeoeneeeee eae 


eeceee eevee eves 


Lennox and Add’ton 
Lincoln 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex......... 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Norfolk 


eoecoceteeoseev ee 


Ontario 
Oxford 


Peel 


eoereceeesees 
eeoee eeoee sees 
ee eecee 
eoese eres ecosce 


Peterborough 
Prescott 
Prince Edward.... 
Rainy Riv. & Kenora 
Renfrew 


eeesee 


ce eeoee ec eeees 


eeooeeeee oe 
eoeeeerves ve 
eeoceeeee eee 


Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Timiskaming 
Victoria 

Waterloo 
Welland =... 2205 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
VOT fo re ee ee, 


1918 
1917 


eevee eceeee 
eevecevee 
eooees 
eeece ee ee oe 


eeoeeeereeeve 


eeceoeeeoee 


1912-1918 
1902-1911 
1892-1901 
1882-1891 
1882-1918 


eo eeee 


eeoeeee 


eoee ee 


eoeeee 


eereee eee eo! 
DCTs CROC RT CTE | 


Peas. Beans. 
( Per | Market | Per | Market 
Acres. | Bushels. | neers alae: Acres. | Bushels. | A ih ar as 
| | ee $ 

759) 16,015} 21.1 37,827 21 336) 16.0 | 1,680 
197) 3,960) 20.1 8,684 1,490 19,668) 13.2 | 92,2438 
5, 820 117,564) 20.2 234 , 658) 800 14,160) 17.7 72,499 
1,766 40,265) 22.8 88 ,865| = 3, 407’ 57,238] 16.8 | 239,255 
1,827 33,982) 18.6 65,313) 194 Fey | WAS HA WLS 9,700 
446 ee SP ieeA al E 22 BOL | sleetoo 65,722) 19.2 276,690 
8,760 196,224) 22.4 467 ,013 2,161 29,174) 1335 127 02 
836. 16,469 19.7 35,507, 9,839 129,875) 18.2 | 596,126 
159! 3,180) 20.0 6,360) 1,538 20,917} 18.6 | 100,611 
416 7,488; 18.0 | 16,399. 878) 12,643) 14.4 ; 61,445 
i 14,763) 19.0 34,442, 1,149) 24,359) 21.2 | 97,9238 
220 4,422) 20.1 9,950; 1,877) 26,6531-14.2 12a Ise27s 
7,454 146,844) 19.7 282 , 234) 677 7,312} 10.8 | 31,149 
354 6,372) 18.0 13, 834 491) 6,188) 12.5 30,506 
347 | 6,732) 19.4. 16,561) 45) 720! 16.0 4,320 
566 10,584) 18.7 22,290) 390 5,571) 14.38 29,279 
1,690) 31,603) 18.7 70,664, 1,500 24,600) 16.4 114,882 
2,458) 49,897} 20.3 104,135' 14,548) 180,395) 12.4 824,405 
612 12,424) 20.3 26,177) 22,651 278,607} 12.3 {1,198,010 
693) 14,484) 20.9 30,750; 1,616 2a et 14t4 101, 457 
73! 38,082) 22.0 $7,,322|. 11,021 14,498) 14.2 | 62,051 
263 por ea Bal 11,714) 872) 13 ys42 1583 67,377 
1,074 23 ,950| 22.3 56,618 948 13,556] 14.3 61,951 
286 5,205| 18.2 11,092; 424) 5,936, 14.0; 30,892 
1,253) 24,058! 19.2 46,673, aif 740} 20.0 | 4,440 
408 | 8,650; 21.2 18343305 2,012 36,926) 14.7 | 162,844 
564 9,870} 17.5 24,389 sy 855| 15.0 | 3,497 
1,149 22,176) 19.3 Do O01! ith Bast. 9.0 1,998 
2,202! 44,260} 20.1 92,282} 2,440) 37,820) 15.5 183 ,427 
3,927 92,285) 23.5 218, 254/903, 672 55,080) 15.0 228, 031 
3,681) 80,614) 21.9 181,382, 1,169) 16,366) 14.0 74,629 
566) 11,829} 20.9 25, 693 | 761 1756331016026 63, 165 
1,491 21, SSeS. Ft 67, 642) 30) 450) 15.0 | 2,250 
1,079 20,609) 19.1 44,186 218| a,210) 1o.0 Fee doeger 
1,393 30,785!) 22.1 66, 834, 665 9,510} 14.3 47,550 
6,249 133, 72908 2be4 288, 186, 592 10,182) 1702447 Ga 
381) 8, 1bie2les 19,890 1,009 18,864) 18.2 | 78,965 
6;858} 158,420) 23.1 | -407,298) | 2,330 a1, 222) 1374 136,752 
120) 2,568) 21.4 7, 704! 12) 60} 5.0 | 300 
15, 812 317,821) 20.1 641,045; 1,055) 14,348} 13.6 61, 696 
1, 460 29,346) 20.1 | ocooL Weel, LEO 18,392).45:6 - > 373062 
8, 089 165,825) 20.5 321,535 2,464 31,539) 12.8 | 152,018 
390 7,020) 18.0 16,616} 1,340) 18,492) 13.8 |. 75,262 
1,011 16,378) 16.2 43 , 308 7 105} 15.0 | 525 
222 4,662) 21.0 13,086) 250 3.4 ok. nn beet eee cl eee 
2, 542! 58,212) 22.9 123,701 3| 45] 15.0 | 225 
5,569 121,404) 21.8 268, 060 506) 1, G4 Lovee eee a 
1, 053 21.876) 2023 | 45,210) 587 | 7,866; 13.4 | 40,9038 
152 2,766) 18.2 | 5,706; 2,687 35,006) 13.4 | 171,380 
2,877 61,568) 21.4 130, 647 548) 6,138} 11.2 29,217 
376 7,746) 20.6 16,019 691 11,194! 16.2 58 ,657 
3,477 76,494) 22.0 159,566, 1,564 25,806) 16.5 134, 449 
113,862} 2,381,937) 20.9 5,184,332) 100,082) 1,387,834! 13.9 \6, 230,007 
90,322) 1,512,567) 16.7 | 4,855,888) 110,680) 1,078,510| 9.7 17,446,626 
143 336) 2,366,626) 16.5 | 3,814,642; 73,588) 995,934! 18.5 |3,630,190 
389,104) 7,056,642) 18.1 | 5,275,196 50,006 854,999} 17.1 |1,263,012 
759 ,819)14,242,404| 18.5 | 7,613,480) 51,654 875,597; 17.0 | 818,381 
668 , 962/13 ,908,658) 20.8 | 8,573,501 26,201 469,393) 17.9 | 545,087 
521,140) 9,963, 336) 19.1 | 6,522,277, 48,479} 783,011) 16.2 |1,396, 652 
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of Rye and Buckwheat for the year 1918, 
Province for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


STATISTICS BRANCH. 


RYE AND BUCKWHEAT. 
TABLE X.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market value 


together with the 


29 


comparative totals for the 


. Rye. Buckwheat. 

See and rsa eae ep teat Rar Aer e eae 
istricts. ; | er arke F | er arke 
Acres. | Bushels. aon ca rae Acres. | Bushels. ron wee 
$ | $ 

Aieotise <a! 26.35 122 2,269; 18.6 | 3,177 170) 3,468] 20.4 4,855 
Brant... <2 ah... 2,707 46,019) 17.0 | 72, 250 2,649 51,656) 19.5 73, 145 
BEaeegse, scisoh oe 365 7,118) 19.5 10,606 4,936) 92,303) 18.7 139, 931 
Garleton 2.2.25. . 1,119 20,813} 18.6 31,261 6,099 140,887) 23.1 205,131 
WOUEEI 2 aoa a 4,729) 71,881) 15.2 99 , 268 3, 145) 83,139) 22.2 97, 439 
Bandas. ? 2).05 .<: 640 10,944) 17.1 165 525)< ©3;045) 66,990} 22.0 94,188 
Durham. oi: i 0 Ligases 151,782) 18.4 226. Lobe 19,278 180,824) 19.5 243 , 208 
HICSS 5 So aes 1,819 32,014) 17.6 | 49,846 3,615 53,141) 14.7 75, 567 
FossOxd. «0a os 1,044 23,699) 22.7 39, 269 1,341 18,506) 13.8 28 , 222 
Frontenac ...... 1,195 19.837) 16.6 | 28 , 982 2,920 65,992) 22.6 88,561 
Glengarry .i<.-. 14 224! 16.0 | 349 18.5 42,479 
Grenville .......: 798 14612510 F747 21,696 19.7 195, 272 
Groyrntie vs diels oct 454 7,309) 16.1 | 11,132 AS} 159,188 
Haldimand. ...... 195 3,062) 15.7 4.726 17.4 77, 854 
Haliburton ..... 212 Sea Tialoe4 | 5,028 20.6 17,366 
Higitoiis, £s tne = 38 357 5,498) 15.4 | 8,340 Teo 30,909 
Hastings “Aoi... 4,513 78,978| 17.5 | 116,966, 2122 295 , 292 
Bren) kee 4s 38 209 3,407) 16.3 | 5,196) 17.9 174, 980 
Terr tie cs hs ti «as 1,343 30,486) 22.7 54, 235) ALY 76,528 
MEATIDUON . chesstelets 30 206 3,687) 17.9 5,936 18.0 13,464 
COSTE Pi aaa Om = 1,145 20,496) 17.9 31,933 17.9 170,849 
Ge et oe 693 13,028) 18.8 19,542 19.3 120,799 
Lennox & Adding’n 1,679 26,528) 15.8 40,561 20.4 225,919 
incon vs 363 6,679) 18.4 10,686 17.6 18,604 
Manitoulin ...... 88 1,382) 15.7 1,866) 24.0 2,925 
Middlesex ....... 848 17,045) 20.1 26, 897) 19.1 39,672 
Muskoka ....... 136 2,543) 18.7 8,942 16.5 6,735 
Nipissing ....... 258 5,212) 20:2 8,829 20.0 4,903 
PLDELOLE & oo atoese 18,750} 209,000) 15.2 321,024 6.7: 289 , 688 
Northumberland 10,475 143,508) 13.7 217,702 22.5 459, 768 
Ontario... se ek 5,106) 105,634) 17.3 162,676 23.9 376, 123 
Oxford. .s.#e0-55 1,689 30,402) 18.0 48 , 066 17.3 59 , 560 
Parry Sound..... 293 4,835) 16.5 7,470 22.0 5,907 
Pep rerio ict”. k 3,982 64,110) 16.1 93 ,921 20.8 | 85,659 
Bry ETeal i vieiacia ss oe 119 -2,404) 20.2 3, 606; Ly fe 54,085 
Peterborough ... Bee 38,850) 17.5 57,576, 24.0 172, 432 
Prescott ..c acs <5: 114 2,109) 18.5 3, 2D4 22.1 52, 294 
Prince Edward.. 3, 952 61,651) 15.6 90 , 689 19.8 280, 696 
Rainy R’r & Kenora 53 1,389) 26.2 2,167 20.0 | 378 
Renfrew ......-: 6,812 100,818) 14.8 153,243 19.5 | 74, 706 
Regraca Weds ite 5 19 399) 21.0 618 22.6 69,415 
Shree ee nr 15,435 256,221) 16.6 384,844) 20.0 463 , 676 
Stormont 2:75: 124 2,641) 21.3 | 4,199 19.9 | 87, 058 
Said DUTY a ctesleh «08 13 325) 25.0 488 20.0 5,302 
Thunder Bay ... 148) 2,930; 19.8 4,395) 20.0 } 336 
Timiskaming ... 22| 330; 15.0 495 20.0 588 
ROCLOLIAt fae oto 1,184 19,299} 16.3 Ped Biya e. 24.4; 229,400 
WREETIOO Mus vols «)s 1,778 31,826) 17.9 50,922 1023 67,914 
mA Died $3 (be cis «she «0.8 388 5,587| 14.4 8,202) ; 15.9 | 40, 870 
Wellington ...... 500 8,400) 16.8 12,726 : 2107 ie = 14h 621 
Wentworth ..... 917 15,681) 17.1 | 24,776 6 19.9 68, 843 
eile we oe 4.055 75,018} 18.5 | 114,552) 12,353) 295,237) 23.9 397 , 684 

The Province: | P 
TOT Bate ake 112,726} 1,812,909] 16.1 | 2,750,561! 223,662) 4,597,990) 20.6 6,207 , 986 
DOI es wake 133,077| 2,222,325] 16.7 | 3,614,591) 153,457| 2,992,391) 19.5 4,278 ,256 

Annual Average .. 

1912-1918..... 133,081) 2,247,877) 16.9 | 2,322,504) 201,603| 4,115,610] 20.4 | 3,662,900 
£O02-19 LES. 33 112,424! 1,877,432! 16.7 | 1,129,754) 131,168) 2,871,668) 21.9 | 1,503,428 
1892-1901..... 129,188) 2,088,786 16.2 | 937,885] 131,005) 2,450,389) 18.7 949,189 
1882-1891..... 103,636) 1,683,211| 16.2 | 1,010,057} 69,230, 1,413,900) 20.4 | 586,472 
29.1918.....| 118.488! 1.952.147! 16.5 |.1,271,203} 127,709’ 2,599,158) 20.4 | 1,514, 56 
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of 


REPORT OF THE 


FLAX—MIXED GRAINS. 
TABLE XI.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce, and market value 


Province for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


No. 46 


Flax: and Mixed Grains for the year 1918, together with the comparative totals for the 


Counties and Districts. 


Ce 
ee ee ey 
ee ee core cece os 

coer rece e cee eee 
eee eee se cere eeve 
or, ee ee ecsee eens 
CC 


eoeoeoe eee e eee eee ee 


Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 

Greve, honey Boe 
Haldimand. 
Haliburton 
Halton 


ewee eee eens 
eeoee eee eeeee 


Huron’ ¢ oo, fae ee 


LIS Bet Mit Y 8 Year Sarr ar Ser WC Yat <i Jie phi Wee Yer 


Lennox & Addington .. 
Lincoln 


coer eee eee ee 


Middlesex 23 Ie =: 
Muskoka 

Nipissing 
Norfolk 


eeee eee es eevee 
ee ee eer ce eece 
010) O10 y's) 10.6) 10.8) (610) 10 si .ace 
ceeeeve 
© <0)'9) ©'0) 6-0 '® 6a 6 6.66 © 
S100) 8.0) Oe'e:@ jou 6 ae 6 
eeeeeececeoe 
Op a et WCW uC COED UICC A Cleese 
© 0050) 3 6 6 6 0 60 8 6 8 6 3 
CC i 
Ce CO COCs Ceecene 


SUCKG) @ (0' O'S 6 10 4 6 6) o-6 
© A010 \0)'0" @'6' ele. 6 6 @. 0-6 


PiSOG. G0! ee 6 Ou 6 8. 96 e's 


Sudbury 


erect ee eee ee ee 
20!) S 6-866) 6 616.6 0.6 
cece eee reese 
ceeoeoeee ence 
eeeeeTeenoececes 
eeee eee eecees 
eeeeeeceeoeeceoeee 
ee ee ee eeeeee 

eeeeeeceeeve 


York 


S506 (0 SC Ji0: 6 B16, .016 8 6.8 ee 


Annual Averages: 
1912-1918 
1907-1911 


eeece gee 


1907-1918 


ee pg eeere 


28 , 253,556 


.0/20,876,501 


14,131,416 


Flax. Mixed Grains. 

Per | Market Per 

Acres. /Bushels.|. 3. wale Acres. | Bushels. pe 
26 130!) 5.0 811 903 Bi,oon) 4144 

14 1O8)* 7.7 674; 11,732 559,616) 47.7 
514 5,551! 10.8 34,649} 21,197 930,548) 43.9 
276 2,677 9.7 16,709; 10,080 461,664) 45.8 
243 3,353 13.8 20,929' 19,083 786,220) 41.2 
35 700} 20.0 4,369; 13,010 552,925) 42.5 
203 2,005) 12.5 15,842) 25,791 980,058) 38.0 
152 1,900) 12.5 11,860; 11,041 539,905) 48.9 
301 3,612) 12.0 22,546) 19,269 469,011) 50.6 
37 481} 13.0 3,002 45235 152,460) 36.0 

25 250! 10.0 1,560 1,911 73,A91).. 38.3 

90 882; 9.8 5,505 4,477 175,051}. 39.1 
708 6,655| 9.4 41,540} 28.583) 1,149,037| 40.2 
326} 4,727) 14.5 29,505 7,089 304,827) 438.0 

4 44) 11.0 275 459 16,065) 35.0 

Ba 528! 16.0 3,296} 10,203 462,196} 45.3 

82 820! 10.0 5,118 7,281 210,853) 37:2 
2,623) 30,165) 11.5 188,285} 31,964) 1,527,879] 47.8 
379 5,799} 15.3 36,196) 19,326) 1,095,784) 56.7 
L817} 26,3474 14.5 164,454) 13,855 642,872) 46.4 
134 We2ialee es 7,946 6,970 289,952) 41.6 
61 610; 10.0 3,808 4,731 178,359] 37.7 

38 206") «74.0 1,660 6, 430 226,336] 35.2 
385 5,775| 15.0 36,047 2,662 116,596) 43.8 
44 616) 14.0 3,845 1,192 53,282) 44.7 
1,037) 12:444)°12.0 10,0748 16,261 814,676) 50.1 
15; 78} 6.0 487 746 25,662] 34.4 

ra 105) 5.0 655 885 30,843} 40.5 
627 7,900) 12.6 49,311 7,778 336,787) 43.3 
210 3,150) 15.0 19,662} 17,419 670,632) 38.5 
136 1,224) 9.0 7,640} 33,141] 1,448,262) 43.7 
68 1,054) 15.5 6,579) 30,087] 1,582,576) 52.6 

21 126| 6.0 786 818 26,503) 32.4 
181 2,534! 14.0 15,817) 10,8138 457,390) 42.3 
1,277] 16,473) 1229 102,822) 24,963] 1,233,172] 49.4 
35 368) 10.5 2,297 5,591 224,758) 40.2 

Bo 528) 16.0; 3, 296 1,590 59,625| 37.5 

2s 276| 12.0 Li23 4,074 135,257) 33.2 

4] 549} 13.4 3,427 276 145 675).642 23 
197 1,970) 10.0 12,296 3,719 127,934) 34.4 
87 783| 9.0 4 , 887 3,509 151,940 43.3, 
289 3,179 1126 19,843) 29,786) 1,188,461; 39.9 
34 680} 20.0 4,244 5,106 204,751; 40.1) 

61 610) 10.0 3,808 967 AQ 131 64195 

4 20; 5.0 125 328 13,120) 40.0 

5 25tarD. 0 156 661 23 /b82) © 3526 

118 1,475} 12.5 9,207; 13,181 498 ,242) 37.8 
1372 4,464| 12.0 27,864) 32,317) 1,480,119} 45.8 
62 744) 12.0 4,644 3,786 145,761) 38.5 
2,098} 25,176) 12.0 157,145} 56,740) 2,604,366) 45.9 
58 394; 6.8 2,459} 15,617 715,259} 45.8 
267 4,085) 15.3, 25,498} 25,756; 1,153,869) 44.8 
15,925) 196,221} 12.3)*1, 224 ,783 619, 389/27 , 462,374) 44.3 
PS BTAE ARVO s ea ea line Gate ee 515,593)20,102,421! 39.0 

No estimates of yields were made 
previous to 1918. 

Ss LOOT cease lee ee el ae eee 488 ,037/18,381,993| 37.7 
LO (6522 eh. ieee ie eee 471,545/15,772,739) 33.4 
7196) ec Dee een eye 481,165'17 ,294,803} 35.9 


8,674,687 
11,857 ,779 


*Including seed of fibre variety commandeered and shipped2to Ireland to the value of $930,769. 
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STATISTICS BRANCH. 


CORN.* 
TABLE XII.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario, the area, produce and market value 
of Corn for husking and for fodder for the year 1918, together with the comparative totals 
for the Province for 1917 and the annual averages for various periods. 


3] 


: Corn for husking. Corn for Silo. 
Seay en oe) de pusher ag Market T FE Market 
istricts. fee ae ushels. er arke ons er arke 
Acres. (in the po oa Value. Acres. green. | acre.| value. 
5 $ 
LYN AS Po ea en as 19 570 30.01 570 13 517200 2,300 
ESTATE ee ae eek el (Ryans: 119 ,421/77.9| 124,556 8,556 92 ,661/10.83 416,975 
Broce toes Clee. 356 26 ,700|75.0 28 ,035 telos 63,849) 8.92 287 321 
Cameron! side ve ek os 748 - 37,400/50.0 37,400).5 16,647 166, 470)10.00 749,115 
DyaieniN re eke ee 62 3,100/50.0 3,286 984 7,646) 7.77 34,407 
PNG + oad lees oe 981 58 ,860/60.0) 66,688) 12,4385 136, 785/11.00 615 ,533 
DRCNAO Ane. 847 50 ,820'60.0 Dielio 8,482 77,406} 9.18 348 327 
PPG de ee At 15,001) 1,018 ,568/67.9) 1,022,642) 14,556 137,118; 9.42 617,031 
HetOe mie eh toe ee 62,202) 4,179,974/67.2) 4,188 ,334 4,652 31,866) 6,85 148 ,397 
PEPORULEN AC! ii qis ee ss 1,464 82,570/56.4 92,561 4,710 41,448) 8.80 186,516 
GIGnearry: <ies cies oo 581 26 ,145/45.0) 29,126 7,039 81 ,793)11.62 368, 069 
ren Villawe en. eens 3 1,065 52,185!49.0 55,681 7,653 66,964) 8.75 301,338 
Orava. -reteiwdes te: 196 9 ,800/50.0. 9 ,829 9,191 78 ,583) 8.55 353,624 
BMedimand ace. cise». 1,610 119, 140!74.0 116,042 Sicio 30,851) 9.42 138 , 829 
HMealiburtonives es .- 102 3,060)30.0 3,418 120 LresZl ee l0 5,994 
ELAICOT Ris ve pierre 220 8, 800/40.0 9,970 3,838 44,751)11.66 201, 380 
Hastings .......... 3,013 157, 580/52.3 177,750; 11,060 88,480) 8.00 398 , 160 
Huron ....-..+.--.- (AW: 35 ,850/50.0 36,137 11,347 118 349/10. 43 532,570 
BROT a hives haya elie’ surie eo ce 44,913) 3,296,614/78.4| 3,606,496 7,451 66,239) 8.89 298 , 076 
Lambton ......---- 13,159 839.544/63.8 $52)97 7) 71471638 144, 746/10.22 651,857 
Lanark .......eeees 831 37 ,395/45.0 39,718 8,204 94 ,920/11.57 427,140: 
Leeds ....seeeceree 2.431 145, 860/60.0 165, 405 9,088 97 ,878|10.77 440,451 
Lennox & Addingt’n. 1,876 108 ,058|57.6 111,948 4,198 37,530) 8.94 168 , 885. 
Lincoln piesa Sans 3,503 195 , 467|55.8 199, 767 3,320 24,767| 7.46 111,452 
Manitoulin tse eeeee 34 1,105|32.5 1,105} 164 Leia leat 7,799 
Middlesex .......-- 6,243 445 ,126\71.3 510,F60| 238,430 263, 353/11.24) 1,185,088 
Muskoka settee eeee 84 4,2)0|50.0 4,200 169 1,183) 7.00 5,324 
Nipissing ...--..--: Li 510/30.0 510 29 290|10.00 1,305. 
Norfolk ......---+- 10,631 755, 864/71.1 712, 493\% 10,613 104,007} 9.80 468 ,031 
Northumberland Ao 2,312 124, 386/53 .8 138 ,193 8,871 85,783) 9.67 386 , 023. 
Ontarto. 5% 2h 3 ost ee 503 32 ,343/64.3 Boe LOW 13.254 151, 493/11. 43 681,719 
OXTOPOG Winco e sens «ct 1,824 117, 466'64.4 129,095) 380.293 357 ,154/11.79| 1,607,193 
Parry: Sound.....«. +. 41 2 ,050/50.0 2,050 ie, 756|10.50 3, 402 
POR ons birt + anaes ve 427 17, 080|40.0 19,779 5, 835 67,744/11.61 304, 848 
Per lO, =. stactvlomaeh: 2% 140 7,000|50.0 7,287; 12,296 148 ,782)12.10 669 ,519 
Peterborough ...... 332 13 ,280/40.0 13,639 T, 142 74 ,991/10.50 337 , 459 
Prescott ........... 2,029 91,102)44.9 107,318 7,926 80,132/10.11 360,594 
Prince Edward..... 4,188 250 ,024'59.7 285 ,027 4,463 38,739) 8.68 174,325 
Rainy R’r & Kenora.. 8 240/30 .0 240 9 45) 5.00 203 
Renuirew  .cek eee te 490 19 ,600/40.0 22,050 4,530 44,122) 9.74 198 ,549 
PRUIBSG@IL 9%. ./o eee 611 24 ,440/40.0 24,440 6,587 73 ,643/11.18 331,393 
SMIUCOG 75a acta <a 562 28 ,100/50.0 28,100) 10,785 127 ,479)11.82 573,655 
SLOTMOUNL .. hs siete «> 908 51,120/56.3 5/101 7,605 84 ,263/11.08 379,183 
Sudbury ..-..-.-+6. vA 630/30 .0 630 128 768| 6.00 3, 456 
PMN erv Bay os. si. 2... e's te or ED. eNO REL. SEMAN, Die Cots nie, Vocntetal omtioateters 6 oie 
Timiskaming ...... 4 120/30.0 120 7 56| 8.00 252 
Victoria .........-. 219 10 ,950)50.0 10,950 6, 838 69, 064/10.10 310,788 
Waterloo .......-... 236 14,160/60.0 14,868! 10,388 118 ,902)10.97 512,559 
Welland ste ee eeees 4,426 293, 886/66. 4 326,213 4,453 40,478) 9.09 182,151 
Wellington ......... 172 8 ,660/50.0 9,632 7,861 82 ,002/11.14 369 ,009 
Wentworth ........ 1,043 65 , 709/63 .0 69 ,126 7,167 60,561) 8.45 272,524 
York ... pee ties: 375 22,500160.0| ° 26,775} 12,386 138, 847|11.21 624,811 
The Province: 
TDS SR. es ee 195 310/13, 015 ,072/66.6|13,650, 415) 380,946] 3,944,313/10.35/17,749,409 
11 Fie oe. ee 258 ,935/11,513, 512/44 .5/14,278,407) 511,329) 4,587,176} 8.97 18,348 ,704 

Annual Averages: 

VASAT AY Tease sat 273, 456/18, 060 ,285/66.0/10,798,676| 422,807| 4,208,888! 9.9512,983,154 

1902-1911 i.%. 2. 325 ,515|22,988,755|70.6| 8,780,681) 236,330) 2,731,936)11.56) 5,652,083 

PRO2 TOOL sree 294 ,076/21,218 ,057/72.2) 5,314,705) 157,611) 1,777 ,533/11.28) 3,555,065 

a SS)5 0S) Fe 300 ,378/21,055,189/70.1) 8,020,170) 255,520) 2,761,367/10.81) 6,776,058 


*The combined average for corn for the ten years 1882-1891 is 195,878 acres, the average value of the produce 


for the same period being $3,704,614. 


458,595 acres, the average value of the produce for the same period being $11,798,494. 


The combined average for corn for the ithirty-seven years 1882-1918 is 


EEPOR TOR CEE 


POTATOES AND TURNIPS. 


No. 46 


TABLE XIII.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario, the area, produce and market value 
of Potatoes and Turnips for the year 1918, together with the comparative totals for the Pro - 


vince for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


eee : Potatoes | Turnips. 
ounties an re eee er 
arene | : | Per | Market ‘ Per| Market 
Districts. Acres. | Bushels. eloredae alia. |Acres. Bushels. |. ore. ar 
Gar pee fey | eee: 
Algoma =i 1th.) Ne. 5 1,331} 270,992) 203.6, 267,740, 497) 212,219) 427, 53,055 
Brant #31. ve 2,377| 262,896) 110.6) 295,232) 2,051| 1,128,050| 550). 282,013 
BRUCE Satan tee. 4,129} 470,293) 113.9} 409,625' 3,125 | 1,587,500) 508) 396,875 
Carleton 72: etsy" 5,078} 666,085) 131.3, 767,996) 1,379} 568,148) 412) 142,037 
Dufterinw4ies) wee 4,543] 673,273; 148.2; 412,716) 2,313} 1,260,585) 545) 315, 146 
Dundas? ols. ier... 2,084) 230,490) 110.6, 234,869 190! 70,680) 372) 17,670 
Durham ee. gra: 3,237 413,041 127.6 414,693 2,914 1,550,248) 532) 387,562 
ENE LURE A. ee ene 3,289] 279,565) 85.0} 333,241) 334, 109,552) 328) 27,388 
Essex .........64.. 2,838} 294,868) 103.9} 365,931) 79] 21,725) 275! 5,431 
Frontenac ......... 3,658 308,004 842.0 847,121 408 «119,136, 292). 29,784 
Glengarry a2 se. « 2,295, 311,891) 135.9) 289,123) 301} 105,350) 350 —« 26,838 
Grenville, Tey hos cet 2,971; 350,578) 118.0) 354,785) 268; 98,892] 369, 24,728 
Grey... bees s oe. 6,191} 703,917) 113.7, 559,614) 4,461| 2,029,755) 455; 507,439 
Haldimand ........ 1,319] 149,838] 113.6) 168,568) 112) 36,288] 324,° 9,072 
Haliburton ......:. 670 79,730| 119.0, 75,425; 208| 62,400) 300; 15,600 
Fealton® Mets ns act 1,569} 176,356; 112.4, 185,174; 957] 492,855) 515) 128,214 
Hastings 2 ey ted 5,810 661,178 113.8 703,493, 1,464, 594,384) 406 148,596 
FAUT ONG. setere ten ies 4,182} 425,728! 101.8! 389,541 4,228) 2,232,384) 528) 558,096 
Kent =o... sees een 3,857 436,998) 113.3) 531,390| 159| 47,700) 300! 11,925 
Lambton ........... 3,378) 354,014 104.8 415,258 257) 72.781) 283) «18,188 
Lanark ............ 2,660, 294,196, 110.6, 319,791 733) 258,016) 352 64,504 
Leeds ..........-.. 2,869| 286,900 100.0! 313,008 750, 280,500; 374, 70,125 
Lennox & Addingt’n. 3,113) 298,245) 94.2) 311,719 326) 118,448/ 348! + 28,362 
ineg iis ere see ce 1,759]. 185,223) 105.3} 209,858 149| 43,806) 294 10,951 
Manitoulin ........ 561; 113,939) 203.1, 85,340, 250) 131,500! 526 32,875 
Middlesex ......... 6,508} 798,532) 112.7; 853,631) 1,569; 724,878) 462| 181,219 
Muskoka .......... 1,282} 137,943) 107.6) 152,151 603) 238,185) 395 59,546 
Nipissing —....:... 1,405) 210,213) 142.5} 215.889 444) 194,916) 439 48,729 
Norfolk ............ 3,393) 364,408) 107.4, 384,450, 975 479,700; 492; 119,925 
Northumberland 4,198) 442,469 105.4; 465,920) 3,270, 1,628,460! 498 407,115 
Ontario ............ 5,166 634,385) 122.8) 608,375) 7,618) 3,908,034) 513, 977,009 
Oxford ............. 2,753 284,285, 103.3, 314,814 4,195 2,382,760; 568 596,690 
Parry Sound.:...... 1,668) 195,990, 117.5, 227,348 769) 306,062| 398 76,516 
Peel ....e.s sees eee. 4,198, 458,841, 109.3, - 413,875) 1,366! 599,674| 439! 149,918 
Perth ............. 3,190} 367,807, 115.3; 388,772) 3,412| 1,552,460) 455) 388,115 
Feterboroughi 20... 2,560, 300,800) 117.5; 307,418) 1,889 791,491) 419; 197,873 
Prescott _........... 2,828}  345,299| 122.1; 331,487) 367) 144,231) 393) 36,058 
Prince Edward..... 2,017) © 171,647) 85.1! 180,744 162; 61,884) 382! 15,471 
Rainy R’r & Kenora 907, 199,812) 220.3} 144,664 206, 92,288) 448) 23,072 
Renfrew ........... 4,608, 564,941) 122.6 534,999 665 234,745] 353) 58,686 
Russell ............ 1,698) 206,307) 121.5) 237,047) + 525| 228,375] 435) - 57,094 
SIINCOG pate tay ote 11,449) 1,383,039, 120.8 1,017,917. 5,043 | 2,571,930) 510' 642,982 
Stormont .......... 1,829; 184,729) 101.0; 208,571) 140) 41,300) 295 10,325 
SUCDUTY: Ath meet 1,508; 256,963} 170.4) 286,000 539! 245,784) 456 61,446 
Thunder Bay ...... 1,695, 271,200) 160.0, 252,487, 477; 225,144] 472| 56,286 
Timiskaming ...... 738° 99,187) 134.4, 113,272, 365, ~—- 128,480) 352) +32, 120 
Mictotia Gren ee 2,332} 263,749) 113.1; 285,528) 3,057) 1,311,453) 429} 327,863 
Waterloo 4929) oe. f 3,095 382,542) 123.6, 424,239 4,087) 2,010,804) 492) 502,701 
WO LPattiG 2 2Siet tet rae 2,193) 199,563} 91.0) 256,039; 181) 52,400] 400 13,100 
Wellington ........ 4,578, 581,406 127.0, 505,242 8,110 4,768,680) 588) 1,192,170 
Wentworth ........ 4,558 532,374) 116.8 556,863) 2,294 | 1,204,350! 525! 301,087 
OTR 7. ata iene 8,086 844,178) 104.4. 864,438 5,258 2,834,062] 539| 708,516 
The Province: | | | | | | 
LOTS ene ee 166,203 19,375,947, 116.619, 238, 431/85, 449 42,190,382; 494/10,547,596 
LOLI PIC eens 146, 481/18, 291,735) 124.9 22,530, 291/93, 034 |39,989,556| 430) 7,997,911 
Annual Averages : | | | 
1912-1918........ | 158, 897/17,918,747) 112.8)14, 246, 286) 94,582 |41,519, 237) 439] 5,764,812 
1909-1911) bake" i, 153 ,092)17,355,152) 118.4) 8,928 {246/123,855/54,987,697| 444) 5,498,770 
1899-19010) senec, —:164,451/18,304,638 111.3) 6,150,629/147,080/63,424,431) 431) 6,342,443 
TES2-1890eee | 155,449 18,840,683) 121.2) 8,476, 165/104,943'42, 981,280) 410! 4,298,128 
1882-1918........ | 157,897/18,119,891) 114.8) 9,061 ,470/119,482'51,474, 831) 431) 5,452,624 
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MANGELS AND SUGAR BEETS. 
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TABLE XIV. Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market 
value of Mangels and Sugar Beets for the year 1918, together with the comparative 


totals for the Province for 1917, and the annual averages for various periods. 


| 


Counties and 
Districts. 


POD. « ouceliraes 6-53 | 


eooeeeeeeeeeee 


THILO ys see's «4c 8 


(GIG ZRETY «ccs oa oc 
CAPE VILLE 6.0704 0 ape ee 3 | 
Grey 


Se ae 


eeoeoereereeeees 


MMEOM ate. tot bs 


ee re eee eos 


Leeds. 
Lennox & Addingt’ n| 
TEC OL ia oes isis ocd s 
aaniteniin Ces | 
Minglesex. 2... ss. | 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Norfolk 


eeceoe ee eevee 


CUT LaE Oars ee enc at 
CRON aaa oar 


ee ee ere e sev eee! 


eeere eee ee eevee 


eooee eee eee 


BETITOW peers es ooh 


SHNTEGTIES S 5p pee | 


PY TI EV ae eee 
Thunder Bay ......| 
Timiskaming......| 
WicLoriay ee. 
WLOUATIO Ge ct otis ss 
Wellmigton <..1.. 624 
Wentworth........ | 
1 i 6 jam pl em 


1918 
1917 
Annual average ; 
1912-1918 
1902-1911 
1892-1901 
1882-1891 
1882-1918 


Manele. 
(| Per | Market | 
Acres. | Bushels.| 4 cre. Pale 
| | $ 
38 | 13,148 346 3,287 
745| 369,520 496 92 ,380 
2,305) 951,965 413 237 , 991 
534, 198,114 vee 49 ,528 
495 222,750 450 55 ,688 
153) 50,337 329 12,584 
1,098 525 ,942 479 131,485 
483 212,037 439 53 ,009 
837; 383,346 458 95 ,837 
163 61,125 315 Les 
108 35,100 325 8,775 
111 38 ,628 348 9 657 
2,139 896,241 419 224 ,060 
248} 112,840 455 28 ,210 
23 | 8,050 350 2,013 
935 461,890 494 115,473 
314 86 ,350 275 21,588) 
3,186) 1,424,142 447 356,035 
626 285 , 456 456 71,364 
Gy) Boe 425 80,431 
239 78,631 329 19,658 
183 67 ,893 aya 16,973 
112 26,4382 236 6,608 
345| 94 ,875 275 23 ,719 
82) 34,030) . 415 8,508 
1,129 493 373 437 123 ,343 
67) 18,961 283 4,740 
23 6,693) 291 1672 
359 172,679 481 43,170 
608 231,648 381 57,912 
2,424) 1,287,144 531 321,786 
1,788 970 , 884 543 242,721 
71 21,300 300 be o2o 
771 300 ,690 390 (5yLfa 
2,824) 1,221,454 431 305 ,364 
523 204 ,493 391 51,123 
ime! 48 ,063 433 12,016 
122 48 , 860 400 12,200 
50, 15,150 303 3,788 
296; 105,672 BOT 26,418) 
161 69 ,069 429 17 , 267 
2,549) 1,078,227 A23) 2g 209,04 
135 38 , 880 288 9,720 
68) 27 , 200 400 6,800 
60) 27 ,000 450 6,750 
35 13,125 Sh) 3,281 
765 285 ,345 373 (12336 
2 1b) al. o8o 433 232, 846 
192 94, 656 493 23,664 
PAS oil aed UL eg | 481 311,568 
1,290 625 ,650 485 156,412 
3,282, 1,700,076 518 425 ,019 
40 ,714)18 , 244 ,453 448) 4,561,113) 
49 ,148/19 , 492 ,626 397! 3,898,525 
49 ,827/21, 127,985 424) 2,551,101 
70, 809/338 , 245 ,680 470) 2,659 ,654 
39, 984/17 , 864 ,726 447) 1,429,178: 
19,546) 8,538,096, 437 683 , 048 
44 654/20 ,118 ,403 451) 1,772,388) 


*1907-1911 


+1907 - 


1918 


“Shear: Beets. 
Ten. Per_ | Market 
Acres. | Bushels. i oar ee 
$ 

20, 5,000 250 1,250 
90 34,920 388 8,730 
120 50,400 420 12,600 
271 83 , 197 307 20,799 
138 59 ,616 432 14,904 
109. 39 , 567 363 9 ,892 
93) 37,200 400 9,300 
215) 93 ,525 435 23,381 
1,622) 637,446 393} 159,361 
174) 65 , 250 375 16,313 
60. 12,000 200 3,000 
66, 18,480 280 4,620 
275) 79,750 290 19,938 
44) 16,720 380 4,180 
27 | 8,100 300 2,025 
80) 30,400 380 7,600 
156. 31,200 200 7,800 
211) 84,822 402 21,206 
11,089, 4,990,050 450)1,247,513 
2,541) 1,102,794 434| 275,698 
114 35,910 S15 8,978 
132) 41,448 314 10,362 
107) 20,3380 190 5,083 
222 61,716 278 15,429 
11 3,300 300 825 
781; 257,780 330 64,432 
40. 11,000 275 2,750 
20) 5,000 250 1,250 
143) 65,208 456 16 ,302 
133) 66 ,500 500 16,625 
259, ~ .113,960 440 28, 490 
205) 85 ,280 416 21,320 
25| 5,000 200 TZou 
127 45,466 358 11,366 
326) 80,848 248 20,212 
25 6,125 245 1,531 
68 20,400 300 5,100 
72| 32,400 450 8,100 
20 9,000 450 2,250 
134) 43 ,550 B20 10,887 
60 27,000: 450 6,750 
400 158 ,000 395 39 ,500 
73) 14,600 200 3,650. 
24) 9,600 400 2,400 
20) 6, 000 300 1,500 
12 4,800 400 1,200 
74 20,350 275 5, 088 
1,205 414,520 344] 103,630 
9] 43 ,225 475 10,806 
172 73,788 429 18 , 447 
148 44,400 300 11,100 
250 91,250 365 22,012 
22 ,894| 9,398,141 411 2,349, 535 
22,039) 6,781,113; 308)1,356,223 
21,282) 7,503,219 353/1,191 ,289 
*21,132| 8,484,719 402/1,027, 108 
PALAZZO olee Let 373}1,122 ,880 


34. RHEPORT?OP TAT No. 46 
ALFALFA AND HAY AND CLOVER. 
TABLE XV.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the area, produce and market value 
of Alfalfa, Hay ani Clover for th2 year 1918. together with the comparative totals for 
the Province for 1917, and the annual average for various periods. 


( 


Gtk wade es Hay and wae Le 
Districts. | er arket er arket 
Acres. | Tons. acre. value. Acres. Tons. | acre. | value. 
| $ $ 
AlSoMA cee nee 39 78| 2.00) 1,560) 22,564 28,882} 1.28 671,795 
BYante., Ser. et a. 139 12 38d 2.41 247,700) 38,080 59,024; 1.55) 1,057,710 
ISPieCeie. sae eters 12,295 21,639} 1.76 432,780) 185,026 170,133) 1.26) 2,490,747 
PaArlelvonwcen ces ek 1,079 2.5081 2200 51,360) 99,479 136,286) 1.37! 2,646,674 
DUerine ie as 333 656} 1.97 13,120; 65,911 62,615 .95! 1,099,519 
DUNS seen oes 448 986; 2.20 19,720.52, 220 81,463) 1.56) 1,346,583 
Durham eonesi ce 447 831} 1.86 16,620) 56,851 71,064) 1.25) 174652540 
gine vaca. e 886 1,861; 2.10 Bf a220he LoS 127 7162) Si.64) 1 08aeren 
ESSEX. 0s cate co. to759 ae eee 74,940) 65,045 83,908) 1.29) 1,672,286 
Frontenac ....... 1,027 15951) 71790 39,020; 86,588 116,894} 1.85} 2,252,547 
Glengarry tive. .3 | 294 (3a e2700 (14,700) 64,006 80,648} 1.26) 1,348,435 
Grenville’ o.cc:... 281 582! ' 2.07 11,640} 51,243 59,954; 1.17} 1,098,957 
Greve eon 13.457 ZO,Co Li alee 465,620! 167,668 179,405) 1.07) .2;911, 748 
Haldimand:..... << 17,198 Died OZ ose 749,840) 66,792 96,180; 1.44) 1,460,012 
Hatlburtonaee 21 42; 2.00 840; 14,346 18,772 .96 313,726 
HAltun ean 4,201 9° 788)42.82 195,760) 40,508 48,610} 1.20 969,770 
TLAStIeS aa. 7,364 15,612) 2.12 312,240) 103,148 138,218} 1.84) 2,845,909 
HUT heer 9 358 19; 745n2e14 394 ,900) 137,708 179,020; 1.30! 2,699,622 
Kent inane eee 2,687 6,610; 2.46 132,200) 81,993 142,668) 1.74) 2,518,090 
Danmpionecaaieee: 8,187 19; 32be A256 386,420) 106,379 169,143) 1.59] 2,760,414 
PoE Ue eee oe 899 1,978; 2.20 39,560} 76,519 100,240) 1.31) 2,148,148 
Beedser over BoD 766) 2.30 15,820) 275,078 114,862) 1.53) 2,111,164 
Lennox and Add.. 1,867 4,107; 2.20 $2,140) 72,3847 82,476} 1.14) 1,469,722 
Lincoln Bde ot Ding) 8,765 21,562) 2.46 431,240! 45,785 58,605) 1.28) 1,144,556 
Manitoulin ae 239 695} 2.91 13,900) 20,756 33,210; 1.60 431,730 
Middlesex ....... 2,760 Gs 4g lees as 128 ,620| 127,882 215,276} 1.69] 8,448,722 
Muskoka Ape: 8) Olen L200 180} 28,722 35,615) “1:24 810,241 
Nipissing ........ 30 45}. 1.50 900} 23,903 BO, G00 roe 765 ,900 
Nokia atee ere 1,188 2,994) 2.52 59,880) 61,680 90,053; 1.46) 1,356,198 
Northumberland.. 2,769 5,704} 2.06} 114,080) 69,172 85,773} 1.24] 1,780,041 
Ontario w wae yon 881 TT Shire 0s By LOO eb ea OLT 79,371) 1.09) 1,589,007 
Oxierd tae a oe 1,652 3,965) 2.40 79,300; 87,220 143,913} 1.65) 2,270,947 
Parry Sound..... 38 44) 1,17 S80 aba. Oo 39,491} 1.17 856,955 
Celtis are SB Te 12,486} 2.32 249,720) 53,083 50,912 .96} 1,024, 859 
PEEten «ace 1,230 2,61 fiev2ec9 52,340) 107,048 156,290) 1.46) 2,250,576 
Peterborough .... 1,184 24,272| 2.05 485.440) 50,662 62, 8217 S124 1 eve. ot 
Prescott RSS etapa pe 168 311} 1.85 6,220) 4 (8,000 96,796} 1.382) 1,731,680 
Prince Edward .. 4,106 8,869) 2.16) 177,380, 44,220 71,636; 1.62) 1,291,597 
Rainy R. & Kenora Ta 120)*) 1565 2,400| 22,465 21,183) 21.21 686 ,099 
Tenitew atc er aah 995} 1.86 19,900) 98,146 95 ,202 .OT 2c 
RUSSell ec eo 285 587; 2.06 11,740| 52,607 74,702| 1.42) 1,369,288 
Simcoe a ee 2,338 4,629; 1.98 92,580) 114,813 142,368} 1-.24) 2,835,971 
miOrinont.s reo 275 699} 2.54 13,980} 46,485 61,360) 1.32) 1,152,954 
Sucburyecee eG 13 2Siaeealo 560] 25,475 32,608) 1.28 (a2, 3816 
Thunder Bay cee rp) 102Z)o5 144 2,040) 14,574 19383) “1733 477,403 
Timiskaming S Comes 53 95; 1.80 1,900) 215,657 20,759) 1.52 404, 801 
Victor asettersece 823 ls 82iitee 22 36,540) 56,478 70,0338) 1.24) 1,415,367 
Waterloo. fc. 1,978 3,877| 1.96 77,540} 54,231 83,516} 1.54! 1,423,113 
Welland Pg td Biba 7 4,565 11,047) > 2:42 220,940! 55,773 78,640; 1.41) 1,566,509 
Wellington ...... isie3 2, 000) BLape 52,720) 124,458 116,991 .94| 2,027,454 
Wentworth ...... BOL 12,897} 2.16 257,940} 52,129 75,066) 1.44) 1,566,627 
VOLK ss Maran ae 5,307 10,879) 2.05 217,580} 82,230 100,321} 1.22) 2,147,873 
The Province 
Lees eptoee weeks 144,010 328,971) 2.28) 6,579, 420/8,470,036) 4,596,854) 1.32/83,344,591 
BOE eee a: 189,109}. 462,956} 2.45] 5,460,205/3,358,579) 6,156,340} 1.83/72,705,998 
Annual average: i 
1912-1918...... 171,046 413,574) 2.42) 5,533 ,650/3,268,550|) 4,727,392) 1.45/62, 293,615 
LOO 2~ TOIT ace te oe cP ae lee eel are ee eee *13,072,288) 4,722,662! 1.54147,093,908 
1892-1901 Sis 4a, RO Nore ore Rie STN NE ets Soke le ellie Sedan eke Seeger */2,520,783| 3,650,840! 1.45/29,085,813 
LS8Z51 80 Ue cae ne ak ee eee Peas cule aha etal gig ots *|/2,290,495| 3,102,733) 1.35/32,086,445 
LSSL—1 OIG ey oe ey Gree ee eee PSO oath a reaeente ake */2,781,428) 4,074,300) 1.46/42,0938,311 


*Including Alfalfa. 
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CARROTS—ALL FIELD CROPS. 


TABLE XVI.—Showing by County Municipalities of Ontario, the area, produce and market value 
of Carrots, and all field crops enumerated in Tables VII to :XVI for the year 1918, 
together with the comparative totals for the Province for 1917, and the annual averages 


for the various periods. 


All Field Crops. 


acre. 


275 
373 
311 
225 
200 
180 
300 
280 
363 
175 
175) 
280 
180 
5316 
125 
340 
150 
241 
373 
200 
225 
200 
150 
175 
300 
250 
220 
200 
331 
200 
200 
310 
200 
220 
265 
150 
270 
300 
300 
300 
390 
244 
200 
300 
250 
275 
150 
267 
385 
250 


Per | 


400 
314 


255 
260 


253 
322 
348 
351 


Counties and Carrots. 
(Districts. Acres.| Bushels. | 
PATI ag a eee ean are 6:5 44 12,100 
SEE tae Se Ronenerarentea 45 16,785 
ESL Ceres bic oie ce 53 16,483 
SEDER COD eet oreo ose 2e2 49 ,950 
MUI Y IT 2 et cemis a5 she 20 4,000 
itacacie cca. eas os 24 4,320 
AUTRES oc ts bsccke Gs ok 40 12,000 
PAPO © Se erowers wise 6 29 8,120 
TUSSI tone okaataccle sos 6 101 36,663 
BPOTILeNC Pee cece ie ss 67 L235 
CHEN SALVE: oats os cv 60 10,500 
TON Vid lOuoas ss cece 3 70 19, 600 
CTT Vie so dckoe. 3 wise |; 80 14,400 
Haldimand 3.5.4 6.00. 10 3,160 
TSU LOM ei cteees ce 30 3,750 
jrid kevin Poe aa 90 30,600 
RISE Sn cect te coc 80 12,000 
NENT) 2 er ae a 21| 5, 061 
AST oe ee 30 11, 190] 
PGi OLOlL ots a cs eee 44 8,800 
| IE § ol Oe ere 25 5, 625 
DEUS ica na once hed 6,400 
Lennox & Addington. ts 10,950 
Discolne ey Ai aresnc at 64 11,200 
BYAMITG UL IN fetal a/ ese 23 6,900 
MiGULeSEX totes «+o. 50 12,500 
DiS OKA eee vanase oo 64 14,080 
INDABA OL De ne ssc 30 6,000 
POTULK alco Shao es 57 18, 867 
Northumberland..... 64 12,800 
REO IOs ee Sunt... 25 5,000 
CTR POLUEON 5 hae ek io cs 30 9 300 
Parry. sound. 2; .... 42 8,400 
Beeltdo: sister ws. c%s 95 20,900 
PEG st. Som 25 6,625 
Peterborough........ 24 3,600 
PYESCOUb) Hebe « cn 34 9,180 
Prince Edward...... 34 10,200 
Rainy R’r & Kenora 29 8,700 
RONBOW Wi. eee wii 66 19 , 800 
TSO Lee Leonid us.cs 42 14,700 
RGRIIEC OGRE teu Sec tnate er6-c'ss 104 20.016 
SSUEATLON G2. 335, aren ave « 2s, BY 6, 400 
PSIG VON ahs, ccacrisene sc 79 23,700 
Thunder Bay........ 53 13,250 
Timiskaming}... .%... 30 8, 250 
VIGO IAS tee, oy, os ie 28 4,200 
WU ELE TOO cay Mews es 24 6,408 
WYN OTN e ctela owes 5502 47 18,095 
WV atthe LON fi aera cea so0t 2 47 11,750 
Wentworth..¢....... 53 21,200 
NCA aE eo 121 37, 994 
The Province: 
MOL Gs aon 2: 2,706 689 , 557 
on yh Ae ae 2,920 758, 292 
Annual Averages..../ 
1912-1918; 2iecuans| 2,578 652,943 
1902-1911. ..... 0% ‘| 5,243! 1,688,002 
1802-1001 Scie tan. | L1,165i.- 37880, 588 
1882-1891 2... ows 10,243) 3,659,347 
ISS2—-191S2ho% oo: 7,739 2, 617 53 


538 


Value. 


$ 

3,025 
4,196 
4,121 
12,488 
1,000 
1,080 
3,000 
2,030 
9,166 
2,931 
2,625 
4,900 
3,600 
790 
938 
7,650 


3,000) 


1,265 
eld 
2,200 
1,406 
1,600 
2,737 
2,800 
1,725 
3,125 
3,520 
1,500 
4,717 
3,200 
1,250 
2,325 
2,100 
5,225 
1,656 

900 
2,295 
2,550 
2,175 
4,950 
3,675 
6,344 
1,600 
5,925 
3,312 
2,063 
1,050 
1,602 
4,524 
2,938 
5,300 
9,498 


172,389 
151, 658 


102, 765 
211,000 
485,068 
457,417 
331,195 


Acres. Value. Per acre. 
$ 5° C. 

41,053 1,633 , 259 39 78 
131,542| 5,833,694 40 50 
365,980) 11,485,568 aaa 
258,635} 9,976,204 38 57 
202,987! 6,106,153 30 08 
123 ,974 4,870,616 39 22 
209 , 668 7,594,268 36 22 
231-123 SUontor nT 38 76 
287 ,022} 13,230,436 46 09 
156, 880 a OL eOLF 31 91 
133,136 4,143,566 31 12 
116,917 3,691,940 31 58 
474,174| 138,598,306 28 68 
170, 886 aed ESS V er 30 50 
28, 256 836 ,683 29 61 
116, 993 4,339,725 37 09 
PPR A A AVS ale cares) 34 51 
426,421} 15,008,368 35 20 
354,489 17,982,621 50 74 
312,739} 12,437,040 BORG 
169,007 6,044, 755 sie as 
TDkeclo 5,426,952 34 52 
155,486) 4,594,407 29 55 
109,929| 8,778,498 4 at 
36,505 1,125,069 38 20 
370,293) 14,940,840 40 35 
48,994 1,607 , 956 32 82 
48,911 1,856, 465 37 96 
199,870 6,643 , 897 3B cu 
231,454 8,216,336 35 50 
276,984) 11,212,318 40 48 
DTASIT) bl ola e401 AVOUT. 
62,509 2,020,238 Soba 
185,278 G,000, 008 34 20 
315114" TT 415,242 36 23 
161,188 6,270,180 38 90 
148 ,659 4,736,705 aLii2 
129,940 4613-321 35 42 
38, 845 14511,023 38 90 
255,218 7,958,201 31 16 
112,929} 8,997,537) - 35 40 
485,473] 16,827,462 34 66 
101, 461 Boao Uel 34 84 
47,468 1,877,043 39 54 
27, 802 1,201, 560 43 22 
28,047 1/873, 718 38 28 
198, 103 6,713,642 33 89 
203,945 8,242,027 40 41 
129, 437 4,556,489 ape 
364,724| 12,646,868 34 68 
156, 817 6, 239,052 39 79 
341,613) 14,389,075 42 12 
*9Q 992,825) 363,909,778 36 42 
9,718,259) 333,353, 438 34 30 
9,680,052! 240,774, 749 24 87 
9,233,879] 156, 824,689 16 98 
8,494,796) 106,139,762 12 49 
7,517,606; 116,195,708 15 48 
8,654,680) 148,018,560 17 16 


*Including Flax in 1918 only. 
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PASTURE, FALLOW, ORCHARD, SMALL FRUITS. 


TABLE XVII.—Showing by County Municipalities the area in Cleared Pasture, Summer Fallow, 
Orchards and Small Fruits in 1918, together with totals for the Province 
for the past five years. 


1 : 
Counties and Districts. | pecarery See Orchard. | Preity. Total 
Acres Acres. Acres Acres Acres 
AI Som ae tle acs a. eased 8,342 956 450 | 0 9, 838 
ESET G C505 +t ecreee ee ets a eR ie ee 30,018 3, 458 4,374 | 533 38 , 383 
Brice oy cntaasttaev nts co eee | 159, 432 15, 648 8,078 410 183 ,568 
Garletonssa0. sade cs oe oe eee Oe 98 ,364 2,025 2,082 | 201 102 ,672 
Duiterin-na, ssi oe ee | 61,150 5,459 2,415 99 69,123 
Ditndas ti nxcwhor cele eae eee | 45, 268 1,735 2,224 140 49,367 
Durban... tena, speeches site tent oe 69,400 5, 648 9,117 355 84,520 
Bil eitity iain. tdci cee ee | 95 , 902 G coc 8,569 | 808 111,511 
LESSER ment. | cee | 52,343 $.o0e 6,482 | 15542 63,719 
Hrontenacy-.. eat. eae ee bee | 83 , 246 1,569 2,057 | 216 87 , 088 
Glengarry zrsh tas ost eee ee 52,393 92 1,294 | 80 53, 859 
Grenville .......:. Se ee eae 57 288 phe aal 1,492 | 87 59,978 
Gieyeant aero ee eee ey | 172,581 123319 11,738 | 367 197,005 
Haldimanders (hex: 9-0 eee eee | 41,216 10, 420 SBA WA 376 O1,oce 
Haliburtomantos tn. een ee | 15,026 408 149 | 18 15,601 
Hain esa oe cha terae eran nee | 32,187 4,673 6,980 — 1,230 45,070 
Basin gS ose Sean Pai me te a 128 ,341 3,092 8,707 | 416 140,556 
Haron ches ee a ee en | 191,015 7,823 12,7187) 506 212,062 
Kentt eta Aetie  e e 98, 756 5, 814 5,676 | 902 111,148 
EaAnrolontecmtict eee a 155,468 6,412 12,698 | 753 175,331 
Dana kek io ee ee | 132,841 has fa 1,500 | 103 135, 815 
iced sees, tena waa sae Ste | 93 ,083 661 1,916 | 151 95,811 
Lennox and Addington.......-... | 78,340 2,593 SAN 376 84,931 
Dincolinns ae che eee ee es 22,910 4,398 15,366 | 3,004 45,678 
Maniouliliga weatuctn ete: | 10,604 329 245 | 3 11,210 
MidGleseXtn ae eae ee | 244,761 9,871 a Ge 958 267 , 701 
Muskbkanimae tet tee eee eee | 17, 000 656 190 | 71 17, 917 
NIDISSING ae. eee | 10,553 320 30 | 22 10,925 
NOLLOLK fhe ee ete ee 47,118 8,857 9,457 | jas B55) 67 ,345 
Northumberland ¢..c:.2 3.5... .. | 79, 300 5,606 17,386 577 102,869 
Ontaigeh von.) eames Oo Cena eee | 75, 498 4,078 6,401 | 551 86,528 
Oxford sehen eee | en ae 93 , 853 TUL 8,472 644 106,670 
Party. Sound icp ect ee | 19, 483 1,176 157 | 53 20,869 
bho oy eA nie Ae Mears Pace 2 | 58, 521 | 7,956 5,489 | 679 72,645 
PEriberen sree Se eer | 112,183 | 7,738 5,983 | 283 126, 187 
Beterborough a. eee 75,380 4,592 | 2,574 220 82,766 
Prescott we = (eone | 51,920 | AGi tee 1140 143 53,664 
Brince Wdwards. ccc eh. | 45,676 | 1.674 | 9 860 621 57 , 831 
Rainy River and Kenora ......... | 6,746 | 598 7 18 7,369 
Reniftpw: syeueriel. vee. Sp ea 96/364 4,142} 1,072 | 117 | 101,695 
Russel lier nan wy wae reeee 34,506 | 484 634 | 63 35 , 687 
SLINCOGs Accee sae hee eet eeee pe. i) LIT 2a 34,660 9 577 678 162 , 152 
SSLOIDIOn Chia e equates Le emma | 47,684 430 1, 432 | 67 49,613 
Sidbdry saa eset, ee ee Pe 9,791 1,020 22 | 25 10,858 
imndér! Bay cite ee ee ee 4 425 482 12 | 38 4,957 
DUT YaiCa mie yer ay te eee 4,534 554 18 | 16 5,122 
N,LCLOLIA oa tine oe erg ees. | 65,249 2,684 ees i fe 199 70,509 
Waterloove (ars 5 = pores. 27 | 33,419 5,474 4,495 | 372 43 ,760 
Welland 7.) ye.san oes Aes 28 , 806 8,249 7,361 |. 1,048 45,464 
Wellingtons; ieee eer | 99 , 823 7,506 5,761 290 113 ,380 
Wentworth 8, oe oe eee | Bad, ooo 5,093 10,192 | 1,484 50 , 094 
Yorkii ethic) pos eee ere 63 ,085 12,803 8,207 651 84,746 
The Province: | 

Eo ea eset kit iat ge hiorton ernst gh | 3,561,754 248,463 | 265,678 24,596 | 4,100,491 

ASD Bi ta et Nees ag ts SEM 8,509,945 232,679 280,326 | - 21,964 | 4,044,914 

AN: Di Sie aenrte iano BO ti We od | 8,409,581 331,736 | 280,653 22,817 | 4,044,787 

4 GSD NS Rh ip eels peek aliinae Men thes ending i 3,390,420 aah ge i 288,825 | 23,4438 | 3,888,905 

LO LG oot ees raat Ce en 3,302 503 268,714 | 298,627 | 23,863 | 3,893,707 
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MARKET PRICES. 
TasLeE XVIII.—The following table shows by counties the average prices of agricultural 
products for 1918, together with the average price for 1917, and the annual averages 
for various periods. 


| 


4 Glebe ctiame ee tect VEL ieee epi a 
ee ee cee see ea eee eee iS 
Counties and eS lease] pe | A, 82) 2) B&B) ge | eo) S| ga 
Districts. fe Lees ero ale Fo, A ood woh [Ur Yeon | et tice 
(SR (RFA Be) 24) $8) 88) Sh) Sh) sa Balsa 

| Rn |} | oO BH |X |S ma |;o | A 
cts. | cts, | cts.| cts.( cts.{ $-¢.[.,cts.| cts cts. | $c¢./ cfs. 
(CT eR er IRE e2tova) 210627 Ietet 86 20 236.21805-00! 140.0, 140.0) 100.0)23 26, 98.8 
ESTA Gee sess oes oe | 212.5; 209.8) 101.7) 74.2) 219.3) 4 69) 157.0) 141.6) 104.3)17 92)112.3 
BRTUC Ce vvcie e elwliye 0-2 | 209.5) 205.6) 101.5) 72.6) 199.6, 5 12) 149.0) 151.6) 105.0)14-64) 87.1 
AE IOUOR joio sien cers. ot 3s | 210.7) 210.2) 116.4; 81.2) 220.7, 4 18) 150.2) 145.6) 100.0/19 42)115.3 
Ditertny $ escrow <.- | 207.3! 203.31 97.2} 69.2) 192.2; 4 00) 188.1) 117.2) 106.0)17 56) 61.3 
PONG s cSt ae 211.9) 210.5) 1381.2; 89.5) 237.5) 4 21) 151.0) 140.6) 113.3/16 53/101.9 
Dirritame 4 «cs vets coi 212.5) 210.3) 102.2) 72.0) 238.0) 4 38) 149.0) 134.5) 112.520 62/100.4 
Hlgin::..........-...| 211.2)(209.7) 102.7) 273.6) 215.6) 4°59) 155.7) -142.2) 100.4)15 60411972 
SE a ie ek ne a | 210.5; 207.8; 106.8) 73.2) 200.0, 4 81 165.7) 152.5) 100.2)19 93)124.1 
Hrontenac. Yeas. aes | 213.2} 210.2) 116.4) 8630) 219.0; 4 86) 146.1, 134.2) 112.1)19-27|112.7 
Glengarry ..........| 207.5) 203.9) 123.6) 79.5) 233.3, 4 02, 156.0, 1382.8) 111.4/16 72) 92.7 
GLENViLle ok. . «5 | 213.5) 211.7| 118.5) 84.2) 225.0; 4 25 153.6) 141.0) 106.7/18 33/101.2 
TEV Gs bp elated e's #0: 2)9.8| 207.9, 94.6, 68.4) 192.2) 4 26) 152.3) 113.1} 100.3)16 23) 79.5 
Haldimand... 24. .<+ | 210.9) 208.7; 105.3) 73.7) 217.1) 4 97 154.3) 140.0) 97.4)15 18)112.5 
Ha bULtOn tes). tes =» | 210.7) 205.8) 110.7| 86.7; 246.0) 6 00 144.6, 131.1) 111.7/22 78) 94.6 
EALEOUI so aie Ctl soe | 211.8) 208.8) 102.2; 77.0, 210.6, 5 25 151.7) 140.4) 113.3/19 95/105.0 
Piastings 3% iva... o | 209.7, 208.4: 118.5] 81.1) 223.6) 4 67) 148.1| 140.2) 112.8)20 59:106.4 
PAE OM beak si lsyeiecs as. 0 | 210.8, 208.2; 98.8) 78.4) 208.7) 4 57 152.5) 130.2; 100.8)15 08| 91.5 
RGN GN tect keeles 210.2) 206.1, 105.1; 70.2) 210.7; 4 380) 177.9; 152.8) 109.4:17 65|121.6 
RSS GOTE soa wales oS 210.6, 210.9, 104.8) 72.7; 212.3) 4 36) 161.0) 187.5, 101.616 32/117.3 
PSA ATC. we eociniet | 209.0) 212.1, 110.9) 80.0) 229.3) 4 28) 155.8) 142.5) 106.2/21 43)108.7 
eodsa 8... cee sates | 213.4; 212.6) 117.9) 85.1; 211.1) 5 05; 150.0) 135.3) 118.4/18 38)109.1 
Lennox & Addington. 212.6 210.2 113.1 76.6) 236.4. 4.57 152.9 148.6) 103.6/17 82/106.3 
SUNCOM Me cai. ceh | 210.3) 209.8| 102.9) 77.7, 213.1! 5 12) 160.0) 146.2) 102.2/19 53/113.3 
Manitoulin.......... 207.0 200.0) 105.0 74.7, 194.0) 6 00 135.0 140.0, 100.013 00) 74.9 
Middlesex...........| 211.3) 208-5) 108.7) 72.5) 213.1) 4 31) 157.8) 189.4) 114.7|16 02)106.9 
Mirskokas< toe eas. 07s' | 207.8) 208.5) 112.8) 86.2) 247.1) 4 09| 155.0) 143.2) 100.022 75)110.3 
NADISSING ris. cte abe: ars | 212.5) 212.0! 125.2) 84.1) 249.6 6 00) 169.4) 146.8) 100.0/21 08/102.7 
INGEAGLCS ts vists ote 2 cts 8 | 209.7, 207.38 104.8) 74.5) 208.5) 4 85) 153.6) 142.9) 102.2)15 06)105.5 
Northumberland ..... 212.4. 209.2) 104.7, 75.0) 286.5) 4 14 151.7) 133.6 111.1/20 17)105.3 
OTA IAGOT: Siete «ws | 211.4) 209.8) 104.8, 74.0) 225.0) 4 56 154.0, 129.6; 103.3)20 02) 95.9 
SYNIGTUL, Moe tales oes | 211.6) 209.4, 103.9} 73.4) 217.2; 5 00) 158.1) 137.6) 109.9)15 78)110.7 
Parry Sound :. e035. | 215.0, 212.0 125.4; 88.6) 242.6) 5 00) 154.5) 150.0) 100.0/21 70/116.0 
Ree Wien ss sees syee| 211.1) 205.1)-101.1) 74.7) 214.4) 4 78) 146.5) 184.1) 115.820 13) 90.2 
Pier ilige sociable: oe x co PL0et) 207 tie OG e122 7225). 217 1a 00 150.0 1384.9) 104.114 40,105.7 
Peterborough ....... | 213.5, 208.2) 108.0) 72.9] 215.0] 4 68) 148.2) 133.0) 102.7|21 84|102.2 
Prescott ........... 210.0 206.9, 126.7) 78.3) 245.1) 4 30, 154.3) 141.1) 117.8)17 89) 96.0 
Prince Edward ..... | 210.7| 208.6| 106.2) 77.5) 257.1; 4 38) 147.1) 1386.3) 114.0/18 03)105.3 
Rainy R. & Kenora.., 202.4 201.2 112.7? 88.0, 300.0) 5 00, 156.0) 185.0) 100.0/25 24) 72.4 
PCONIL EN 5 a ale aiak. 6 x | 209.5} 211.6; 108.8) 75.4) 2)1.7| 4 30) 152.0) 128.0) 112.5/22.28) 94.7 
PVBSSOL A. said oe cals | 215.0, 210.1) 120.0) 78.4) 252.1; 4 19) 155.0) 144.2) 100.0)18 33)114.9 
Simcoe ...........s.| 211.8; 208.4) 98.9) 72.5) 193.9| 4 82) 150.2 128.0) 100.0,19 92) 73.6 
SHORMONG wale ek sss: | 211.0, 209.1) 133.6) 90.9, 236.7; 4 07| 159.0) 142.5) 111.7/18 79)110.2 
PEC LEY (oie Shon 208.0 209.2 12823, 91.1 264.4 5 00) 150.0) 141.0] 100.0)22 46)111.3 
“bunder Bayes. .... | 200.0, 203.0/ 106.0; 83.6} 300.0)...... | 150.0)1405 0)... 10. 24 63) 93.1 
Timiskaming .... 210.0 197.4 123.0) 91.0) 212.5} 5 00 150.0 146.0; 100.019 50)114.2 
WiOTOTIAy.-« sete ees 210.3, 207.3) 106.2| 71.2) 220.8, 4 25) 143.8] 126.4! 100.0/20 21) 89.3 
My aterloo we. wx. | 212.9, 208.2; 99.9) 74.8) 211.5) 5 20) 160.0) 132.0 100.017 04)110.9 
WY UNATICN. aol ws av.» sols 211.9 209.5 105.8) 76.4 206.3, 4 85 146.8) 141.0) 111.019 92/128.3 
Wellington..«....... | 209.3) 207.1) 99.9) 72.5) 212.2 4 76| 151.5) 126.7} 112.0/17 33) 86.9 
Wentworth .........| 212.6) 208.4 105.0 75.3, 206.8; 5 24) 158.0) 132.7; 105.2/20 87/104.6 
POT Rieasets cena toe vise | 211.7| 209.1) 103.3) 77.2) 208.6) 5 21) 152.7) 184.7) 119.0/21 41 102.4 

The Province: | | 
TOUS ereta 5 wis.e «2 | 210.9) 208.6) 103.6) 75.0) 217.7; 4 49) 151.7) 135.0) 104.9)18°13)' 99.3 
LO Lira ae cee cee 209.8} 209.7' 125.7, 77.9 321.0, 6 91) 162.6) 142.9) 124.0/11 81)123.2 
Annual Averages: | | | | 

1912-1918 ...... 127.2; 158.0 80.5, 55.2 161.2, 3 65 103.3 89.0) 59.813 18) 79.5 
1902-1911 ...... 83.6, 81.2) 50.1/ 36.7, 74.8) 1.48) 60.2) 52.4) 38.2) 9 97; 51.4 
1892-1901 .......| 67.8] 67.5) 38.5} 27.9) 53.5) 93) 44.9; 38.7; 25.0) 7 97/ 33.6 
1882-1891 ....... 90.0} 89.6 54.5) 34.3 61.6 116 60.0 41.5)...... 10 34; 45.0 
1882-1918 ...... 88.2! 90-5) 55.0)" 88.7) 65.51. 1 78) 65.1) 58.3} #38" | 33} 50.9 


a * Average for 27 years, 1892-1918. 
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HORSES AND 


‘TABLE XIX.—Showing by County Municipalities the number and value of Horses and 


the year ending June 15th, 


1918, together with 


Horses all ages. Cattle. 
Counties H ld Milch Hana 
ard Disticts: Naniee = orses sold. ilch cows on Hand. 
on hand. Number.| Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ $ 
AIS OMS. wire tee eee 3,174 431,664 318 41 ,022 4,803) ~ 377,180 
Branton, essere 9,894 1,302 ,927 776} 106,457 18,905! 1,329,874 
Prucave.wok de Ae ee 26,809 3, 458,361 3,833} 528,954 31,444) 2,779,650 
Carleton se octhe eee 18,400; 2,465,600) 1,768 240,448 36,814) 8,014,698 
Dirilerin Ase eee tte 12,440 1,617,200 15735 241,165 14,995) 1,375,341 
Dundas eee oe eee 9,200 1,131,600 855 103 ,455 26,949) 2,112,802 
Durham UR eee eek 14,651 1,919,281 1,633} 220,455 16,654) 1,434,576 
LS ie ict aotee etn eee tore 18,572) 2,284,356 2,335 303 ,667 28,138) 2,629,215 
FOSROK Me teioets cic Pe ivaecte eee 22,933 2,958,357) 2:21 296 , 274) 19,086) 1,658,192 
Brontenacue weke e bee ee 10,334 1,225,969 806 95,914' | 25,950! 1,840,374 
GlOn2arry inet nee eee 9 924 1,180,956) 1,243! 155,375 26,049} 1,957,582 
Grenvilletee ty. eee wld 8,074 1, 033 ,472 152 98 512) 18,598) 1,475,937 
Crevice ater weit tn ae ce ae 31,417 4,178,461 3,934 554,694) 39,930) 3,533,406 
ald iWiMAn. le sot, se. oie 12,739 1,745 ,243|- 915332 189,800! 15,2531 .4, 419) 444 
Helipurtonwec. seas 1,836 227 , 664 193 22,581 Davlel 28274 
alton. Gis cee ee ee 8,955) 1,150,009 847 114,345) 11,760) 1,100,266 
Brastines phys ees une ose 18,921 2,346, 204 Le7a2 209,572 41,446) 3,002,348 
HiliPOn see tek ot eects 33,194 4,414,802 4,581 645,921 36,024) 3,419,398 
Kent te cece Soe 27 ,938 3, (15754. G20058 411,162} 23,228) 2,088,429 
TAMDtOMeeis:: Oe eee 25,026} 8,328,458 3,430! 487,696 30, 625): 2,813,825 
Dattarinn Siete oe. . eee 11,505 1,449,630 1,192 153,768) 23,202) 1,723,909 
MeCdBEe Oe ne nok kee See Ne wey 1,387,994 803 95 ,557 33 ,534| 2,453,683 
Lennox & Addington..... 10,658) 1,278,960 927 112, 167| 21,867) 1,629,092 
VANCOMN: re. oe ne ete eet. 9 027 t,1822537 759 99 , 429 9 .573)-2 Sol wae 
MaAmICOUlITY weAere ak. oe cee | 2,525 320,675 296 38,184 4,063 314,679 
Middlesex te, 14a peut te es | 34,320; 4,598,880 4,657 665,951 48,076) 4,503,760 
MUSKOKA Gets. ate ota ee 3,489 482,092 269 36,046 5,685 432 ,060 
Nipissing pik.) 14 week el 2ploe 407 ,068 285 40,063 Shi 8 395 ,826 
NOLIOUKY Ae ettce cet, Mee eh 14,988 1,963 , 428 ibe ty al 193,338 19,630} 1,818,523 
Northtim bettand 26.34). 08 17,235 2.eeoeoLlo 1,875 241,875 25,555| 2,060,244 
‘Ontario eh tes. cae 215197 2,796,528 2, O14 eoDose le 24,036! 2,227,656 
Oxford + As. orn tee 20,372 2,648,360 2,244 305,184 47 ,836| 4,459,750 
Parcs SOUNnd 4. sce eae 4.086 576,126 324 42,768) 6,691 521 LAF 
POOLS Ar ainda cit fishers ed 13,695 1,737,396 1,791 245, 367| 19,021; 1,764,578 
Bertha: 2m ce ta en ee | 24,910 3,287,760 3,108 447 ,552 34,454, 3,232,130 
Peterborough | Peyi32 1,540,764 13254 159,258 19,235) 1,514,179 
Erescott eee cae oie oes | 8,692 Telos 8 1E021 134,772) 24,288) 1,773,024 
Princes Hd ward tier, hes - ae 9,354 1,129.645 722 88,806 15,366) 1,176,421 
Rainy River & Kenora....) 2,458 403,112 246 42,312 2,916 yee ty 
FENINGW Sih. Parte ee ee | 14,941 2.046, 917 1,515) 206,040 25,881; 1, 859, 550: 
Russell. £ho 200 aye le | 7, 854 1,013, 166 850 113, 050 18,523} 1,389, 225. 
Sicoes Le Ue he eee 85,567] 4,.645,335| 8,660 501,420, 39. 865| 3.358.626 
SLOLMIOT tae akese kee | 7,689 938, 058 814 100, 936, 24,089 181, 077 
ULELOUEE Vas ee ee ee aa ee 4 2,892 422, 232 302 41,978 4,919 392,979 
i bunder dba vies: eee 1, 660 270, 580 116 16. 936 2,685 233, 595. 
dimtskaming ins esc ea 1,762 278, 396 154 Maas 1, 988 160, 471 
WMiIntOniawee.? .t1. or goes ae 13, 690 1,709,575 1,586} 210,938 18,496) 1,565, 316 
Wiaterloomsts ce es one eo wy | 14,010 1,779, 270 it Se L785278 18,552): 1).428 481 
PPeiland tee”. /24e corer es 9, 837 1, 288, 647 780 100, 620 11, 845; 1,093, 294 
Wiellimeton setaiy nn. fan eee PAS EVA | 3, 394, 354 2,957 405,109 28,960) 2,637, 098: 
Wiontworth ter o:6 se eee 12, 413 1,651, 294 1,042 138, 847 15,590] 1,437,554 
DOV ies cand, secre pow aa 26,148 3,529, 980 2, 806 406, 870 30, 738} 2, 883, 839 
The Province: | 

LS tee ee, ee ee | 782,977} 95,710,928) 80, 984/11, 019,354! 1,097,039 91,662,681 

OR Ce aie ae ae | 765,873) 99,439,558) 83, 194/11, 442,831) 1,069, 338/80,774, 341 

LS LG eee a ahs 775,732) 101,434,891] 78,119/10,684 ,992 1,045 029/69, 387,798 

LOL CAS. eee | 779,181) 107,982,087) 75,527/11,003, 822 1,022 ,518/62,196 , 964 

SUNS Ane et, Sm EAL Se | 774,544! 112,576,793! 80,872/12,480,960! 1,006,703 


57,396,788 
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Cattle on hand June 15, 1918, and the number and value of those sold or slaughtered in 
the totals for the Province for the past five years. 


Cattle. 
Other cattle on hand. Total on hand. Sold or slaughtered. nee Ree 
Number. | Value. Number. Value Number. Value. 
$ $ $ 

TaDUrt 282 ,789 12,310 659 ,969 3,479 185,257 | Algoma. 

20 ,253 999 , 486 34,158; 2,329,360} 12,538 835,407 | Brant. 

79,882' 4,204,190 111,326) 6,983,840) 34,955) 2,614,634 | Bruce. 

50,414) 1,789,697 87 ,228|  4,804,395| 26,620! 1,305,977 |Carleton. 

34,908} 1,654,639 49,903} 3,029,980; 14,178 983 ,386 | Dufferin. 

18 ,327 673,151 45,276| 2,785,953) 12,179 548 542 | Dundas. 

34,258] 1,625,542 50,912} 3,060,118] 16,552) 1,157,647 |Durham. 

41,534) 2,039,319 69,672} 4,668,534) 28,176} 1,835,383 | Elgin. 

26;910; 1,155,246 45,996) 2,813,438) 17,6138 981,397 | Essex. 

27,914 976,720 53,864, 2,817,094} 15,798 665,509 | Frontenac. 

20,568 764,307| -. 46,617; 2,721,889| 138,489 565,998 |Glengarry. 

16,148 620,815 34,746) = 2,096,752): 10,871 484,182 |Grenville. 

91,429] 4,493,735| 181,359] 8,027,141} 39,730} 2,914,990 |Grey. 

24,889} 1,263,117 40,142) 2,682,561} 14,632; 1,008,876 | Haldimand. 

5,937 208 3829 9,048 440,503} 2,565 119,914 | Haliburton. 

23,263; 1,165,476 35,023} 2,265,742) 11,805 837,211 | Halton. 

49,725) 1,761,260 91,171| 4,763,608} 28,421; 1,228,071 | Hastings. 

93,583} 4,784,899] 129,607) 8,204,297; 41,944) 8,106,378 | Huron. 

Bae salute (coL LO 76,401; 4,813,545) 27,630) 1,927,480, Kent. 

74.510 4,045,893 105,135] 6,859,718) 34,775} 2,551,094) Lambton. 

44,355} 1,673,958 67,557| 3,397,867; 19,388} 1,028,880 | Lanark, 

29,141 939,506 G2, 610i ar as boa nk oO) to, 010 793,553 | Leeds. 

28,363) 1,116,651 50,230) 2, 745,143). 15, 260 720,425 |Lennox & Addington. 

11, 665 Sol, 341 2 235i 18405, DiS 7,960 462,179 Lincoln. 

8, 902 338, 454 12, 965 653,138). 3, 726) 217,896 | Manitoulin. 

98,898 5,436,423} 146,974) 9,940,183) 52,698} 3,627,730 Middlesex. 

9, 853 368 , 386 15,538 800,446; 4,194 205,716 | Muskoka. 

9,052 309, 307 14,170 705,133) 38,313} 173,104 | Nipissing. 

22,814; 1,048,741 42,444) 2,862,264) 16,496) 918,002 | Norfolk. 

37,852} 1,607,196 63, 407 3 667,440) 21,386) 1,197,391 | Northumberland. 

58,390! 2,669,500 77,426}  4,897,156| 25,785} -1,927,171 |Ontario. 

44,843} 2,178,025 92,679]  6,637,775| 32,366} 1,968,500 | Oxford. 

13,5138 534,574 20,204; 1,061,691 5,310! 301,502 |Parry Sound. 

31,184) 1,546,415 50,205} 3,310,993) 17,759} 1,200,153 | Peel. 

66,340| 3,220,144) 100,794) 6,452,274; 32,736) 2,169,116 Perth. 

34,455} 1,283,104 53,690| 2,797,283; 15,900} 821,235 | Peterborough.: 

21,339 653,614 45,627| 2,426,638) 13,088 508,731 |Prescott. 

13,485 528 ,667 28,801; 1,705,088) 10,418 452,350 Prince Edward. 

5,110 210,890 8 ,026 4545347) 2 428 139,080 |Rainy River & Kenora, 

52,290' 1,850,020 78,171; 3,709.570| 21,706; 1,125,673 | Renfrew. 

18,698 629,749 37,221| 2,018,974) 11,950 511, 221 | Russell. 

83,038; 3,931,849} 122,903) 7,290,475) 34,363) 2,364,862 Simcoe. 

155216 576,506 39,365 757 ,583| 11,645 484,898 |Stormont. 

8,012 265, 357 1220351 658,836) 3,435 179,754 |Sudbury. 

3,506 142,940 6,191 376,535 1,784 84,116 |Thunder Bay. 

2,899 109, 030 4,887 269,501 1,306 77,909 | Timiskaming. 

43,466) 1,877,297 61,962! 3,442,613) 18,000; 1,110,960 | Victoria. 

Bieeooe 41; 202,917 46,085} 2,926,398) 20,363) 1,471,227 | Waterloo. 

15,108 695,174 26,953} 1,788,468) 10,480 576,190 | Welland. 

63,015! 38,014,007 91,975} 5,651,105| 32,884) 2,454,791 | Wellington. 

20, 262 953 , 732 35,852) 2,391,286, 14;212 804,968 | Wentworth. 

37,944) 4,924,380 68,682} 4,808,219] 23,892) 1,597,658 | York. 

The Province: 

1,770,683} 80,596,580} 2,867,722} 172,259,261 932,691) 57,529,269 1918. 
1,758,271) 69,535,487| 2,827,609] 150,309,828) 903,184) 52,898,615 1917. 
1,689,738) 58,986,733) 2,734,767| 128,824,526, 878,540) 46,987,563 1916. 
1,652,228) 53,166,372) 2,674,746) 115,363,336 875,394) 43,678,233 1915. 
1,597,925 49,238,360' 2,604,628! 106 ,635,148' 911,794! 42,978,531 1914. 
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SHEEP, SWINE 


TABLE XX.—Showing by County Municipalities the number and value of Sheep, Swine 
slaughtered in the year ending June 15, 1918, together 


Sheep and Lambs. Swine 
Counties and! Districts. Number | yaine Sold or slaughtered. Number Vaiie 
cae hand. | ! Number. | Value. Pas hand | 
aes | $ | | $ 
SWE DAT Ble in Air Sills facie, PY 10,724 160, 860 4A 223) 46,875 3,788 75,760 
IBPaAn triste 2 eres ee eee 9,517, 178,590 4,492) 64, 460 21 244 415 533 
PRE CO eet ace ae ene keke, puters 40,587 611,646 18,798 236, 855 56,285) 1,044,087 
CAP lGLOD We tres ae eae tee 27 308 436 ,928 12,607 164,143 30,324 581,614 
Duflerinen ee eee eee 26,119 456,299 11,346; 163,836 31,124) 600,693 
DULL EAS Metres eck. ere te creree 5 , 460 84, 466 2,539 31,890. 24 ,382 418,395 
PD b if Weekes Moe treater a onite stony 27,120 448 ,022 11,395)| 169,558 28 , 248 561,853 
BTUs oom + taete ie ocean ale eae 20 ,627 356, 435 10,986) 146,334 47,304, 958,852 
TUSSCX Ci gee ioe Se aos etre che Lay eS: 399 ,656 10,3838 134,771 92,414 1,738,307 
MYOntenac 7)... 2, = sas ste = 16,922 260,260 8,986 111,876 21,417| 378,438 
ORIG SALTY gees eet aero 8,508 127,620 3,850) 46 , 932, TLS aaa so 
STONnVille: xk eet cee 10,954, =166,585 5,580) 69, 694, 17,531 old OLE 
0) eh 54 Sire oe Mine rane Sas eT ene, 60,591, 1,028,229 B07 125) “lta S2ik 69,874) 1,249,347 
Eee dimgand Beene. ec cores 16,618 269,876 7,872| 112,884) 22,940 451,000 
LAL) DIE COU es att ececehe cnet ee 5,856, 87 , 840 2,435) 28,757) 2,142 36,414 
Halton a ieee ee 12,466 209,055 5,4538f 77,596)  19,040| 367,091 
FIASUIIL ES coy oe tenets ene whole 32,693, 490,395 15,291) 180 , 434 46 ,682 853 , 814 
PAUP OR ae cia ss tens ae nee oan 25,662; 450,625 17 e.) 173 ,979) 70,594! 1,394,232 
INEU Ede oat! eee ae ee 25,743 438 ,661 IZ 07st G4 314 92,494) 1,522,451 
FIA N DCO ie aor ehrctences Macnee 26,984 461,157 12,646 174,388 58,902) 1,077,907 
LSATIAT Kiee ors pigepadee ope me lees 24 , 485) D1t 210 16,440 =. 202,048) 22,163 387 , 853 
LiGCOS ue orice teers ica ere 14,102, 198 , 274 7,178 80, 465) 26,176 453 ,368 
Lennox & Addington..... 12-520) Le.) 5,954 69,602 22,697 404 , 234 
WsincOln he ce eee ee | 7,150) 114,400 3,982) 54,314) 18,749 271,405 
Manitoulin sear poner eee 20,411; 306,165 8,742) 104,205 5,053 101,060 
Middlesex 25 i.e aoe ee 24 , 203 480,188 11,897; 187,259) 59,008; 1,110,436 
NMUSKOR At ee aes ee cca ee ctie 10,953 159,914 4,980 56,274 3,145) 63 ,781° 
IN LDISSIIS tte icin supreme seis 8,890 120,015 35671) 39,573) 5,992) 105,389 
INOTIOLI as cape ty souiaca: | 14,130, 260,416 6,796 G4 , 464. 31,044 549,479 
Northumberland ......... | 17,069 277 ,542 i,i00 101,203 35,467! 710,759 
Ontarigd seer ere | 38,724 588,147| 16,202) 229.5821  50,624| 903,749 
OP 800) di ose ie yee he | 8,874) 142 ,694 4,715 61,861) 50,069 993 , 870 
Parry.tSOUNG @.7 0. eecutn 18,789) 257,034 & 3892 90,550, 6,296 122,268 
PEGl store ee te ee ee 15,562} 263,932 6,423) 86 ,582 30,083, 597,448 
NESS ot A 6 opera ery et rar gmap. ehh 13,073). 247,341) 6.01) 94,605, 65,285) 1,339,648 
Peterborough 15,540 248 512) 6,568) 84,070 21,897 389 , 767 
Preseottwig sai cicte a tonnes | 4 858) 74,376) 2,995 37,497 16,723} 334,460 
Prince AGW OC ae . 10,331, 168,085) 4,838 61,588 16,786 318 ,934 
Rainy River & Kenora.... 2,159! 32,385) 1,036. 12722 2,779) 55 ,580 
Renty ew arse eisai ke | 57,698;  822,197| 25,015) ..297,958 25,025 500,500 
FA TISRC LG eee cecnne acre i cee eke | 5,429] 81, 435) 2,467) 31,084 17,002 306,036 
MIMCOGl sure eee | 59,332; 829,461) 25.444)--302,275 85,681) 1,459,147 
SRUOR TOT Lager tet. er caesar yc cee cee 4,444 67,771) 2,280) Siaioe 18,863; 320,671 
SUCUUIT Ye ccane cee eee b.o2k 97 ,815 2,136 25,846 5,505 110,100 
ih ok oh als C=) a8 St). erraencens ets, aio | 635) 9 525! 261, 3,067 es: 62,260 
Pimiekarminegs ee eee | 1,622} 24,330! 455 5,688 2,404! 48,080 
MTCTOLIGC “Ne. selec cae ce ae 26,661 AST 714 11,266) 140,374 33,198 650,017 
WALETTDO Reh ieee cee | (WE Bee b,lao 50,918 42, 559, 797 ,556 
Welland “ail. ue ene ee LoLin 116,655 4,267 51,716 14,082 206,084 
Wellington. «thie eee oe 37,059 690 , 780 LG (D1) Se 248.417 67,508) 1,293,453 
Wentworth, 2 tae 10,682 180,419 5 ,aD4| Tos lis 23,512! 496,573 
VOCE Sar. see rr ee 25,896 440 , 232 11,106) 156, 261 59,093; 1,167,678 
The Province: | 

OUST ence ieecks ctr 972 ,341'15,690,055 449 268) 5,877,375} 1,656,386/31,140,181 

a AE ors lai ine Shae 956 ,986) 9,946,030 463,576, 4,240,802) 1,664,639/21 , 464 ,366 

LOL Gr eee (eo ee ae 908,066) 7,386,710 475,406} 8,588,522) 1,735,254/18, 790,755 - 

91D oe tea Le oe 908,095; 6,403,907 489,820 3,289,701) 1,769, 295/17 ,562 ,726 

LOLA een eer eee 922 375! 6,155,451 512,066) 3,219,409} 1,770,533!17 .951 ,2/ 8 
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AND POULTRY. 


and Poultry on hand on June 15, 1918, and the number and value of those sold or 
with the totals for the Province for the past five years. 


Swine. | Poultry of all classes. | 
Sold or slaughtered. Number | yaiye Sold or slaughtered. Counties and Districts. 
Number.| Value.  °" at Number. | Value. | 
$ $ Seu 
5,477) = 120,494, 51,861 40,140 29,294 24,080 Algoma. 
29,662} 675,107) 140,798 105,176 80,585 65,435 Brant. 
78,146) 1,787,980} 421,387)  298,707| 217,590; 172,331| Bruce. 
35,663} 780,306 301,711) 250,722; 179,578) 163,057) Carleton. 
37,583} 848,624 169,844 180,780 86 ,695 73,344) Dufferin. 
27,878) 557,560; 199,141) 150,351 96 ,785 80,428) Dundas. 
40,900| 934,974, 253,026 195,842) 127,291; 106,797|Durham. 
64,570} 1,479,944 342,046 240,800, 184,260) 187,274 Elgin. 
106,404) 2,427,075} 583,698) 400,417; 277,929) 206,779) Hssex. 
25,028} 520,833) 156,914) 129,925) 103,032 88 , 298 Frontenac. 
18,808; 382,743 157,308) 128, 488 91,319 77.165| Glengarry. 
21,064) _ 421,280; 150,868) 117,375) 82,364 69,186) Grenville. 
90,004, 2,073,692) © 476,682 349,885, 240,896) 190,549/Grey. 
32,311) 688,871) 211,656 164,668) 124,182) 102,699 Haldimand. 
3,411 66,310) 24 371) 18,181, 12,349 9,323) Haliburton. 
24,958} 556,064 140,056) 114,146 93 , 733 80, 423) Halton. 
59,483) 1,304,462) 308,584 236,998) 150,352) 123,589) Hastings. 
99,791) 2,274,237, 606,962) 454,008) 282,475) 222,590) Huron. 
106, 350) 2,281,208, 548,925 371,073) 278,197; 201,619) Kent. 
72,460) 1,534,703) 500,856 385,158) 260,592; 220,461) Lambton. 
26,135} 548,835) 178,901) 137,038 87, 860 72,509) Lanark. 
31,813; 611,446; 181,991) 185,219 98, 046 78,535| Leeds. 
30,642} 646,853) 179,896 140,189) 100,458 83,481|Lennox & Addington. 
21,765} 457,065) 164,317, 126,524, 114,280 93, 481| Lincoln. 
5,486) = 120, 692 35,916, 27, 655 19, 028 15,584| Manitoulin. 
83,674) 1,771,379 629,424 484,656) 319,494)  262,624| Middlesex. 
5,404, 118,484 55,721) 40,565) 33, 261) 25,345) Muskoka. 
5,858 = 118, 469 46, 057 32,654 29,110 22,182) Nipissing. 
44,693) 964,475; 265,256 191,780) 141,428) 106,212 Norfolk. 
50,326) 1,150,452; 299,624 235,804) 146,370 - 122,951 Northumberland. 
65,953) 1,530,769, 315,912, 259,680) 175,121; 152,355)Ontario. 
68,311) 1,604,625) 359,322, 263,024 170,053) 129,580 Oxford. 
8,403; 168,060 59, 281) 45,409 33, 034 25,667| Parry Sound. 
36,252) 812,045, 211,827) 183,866) 140,775)  130,921)Peel. 
88,288) 2,058,876) 426,462) 308,758) 193,329) 150,217, Perth. 
32,255; 676,387) 196,029 152,511) 100,507; 82,818 Peterborough. 
16,257; 373,911; 148,665) =—-:118,, 337 91, 760 75, 835)Prescott. 
22,939, 473,002; 189,713 106,880 72,215 58,927) Prince Edward. 
3,873 81,333 41,840 30, 920 24, 089 19,705 Rainy River & Kenora. 
23,837; 511,780} 207,179) 158,699) 105,506 84, 827) Renfrew. 
18,079, 361,580) = 118,027 86, 466 70, 942 57, 108) Russell. 
102,610) 2,259,472) 514,901; 891,325) 251,764)  210,726;Simcoe. 
23,121; 482,535) 152,349) 114,871 79, 527 64,337) Stormont. 
5,346} 120,018 47,755. 35,673 33,570 25,782) Sudbury. 
4,855, 101,955 34,491 25, 420 18, 602 14,485)|Thunder Bay. 
3,181 66, 801 28, 299) 20,771 15,618 12, 135) Timiskaming. 
44,895) 965,243) 212,293 168,561; 103,845 87, 230) Victoria. 
53,321| 1,238,253) 212,288). 156,032)" . 100,232 78,181) Waterloo. 
20,467| 429,807; 177,393) 140,673) 115,799 97, 155| Welland. 
89,720! 1,973,840, 340,672 256,867) 183,441) 151,522) Wellington. 
$2,930; 726,107) 185,665 143,890) 114,988 95,325) Wentworth. 7 
79,414) 1,766,167; 371,950) 313,554; 238,410) 216, 238) York. 
: The Province: 
2, 130, 060/46, 997, 183/12, 281,105, 9,307,051) 6,516, 460| 5,318, 857 1918. 
2,137 ,999/41 ,609, 181)13,606, 292; 8,517,195) 6,806,531) 4,554,451 ih hive. 
2,105, 621/33 ,671 966/14 ,377 ,844, 7,933,157) 6,774,884) 4,226,038 1916. 
2,110 ,936/31 ,628 ,772/14 ,273 ,091) 7,670,326) 6,764,069) 4,161,695 1915. 
1,984 ,105/30 ,275 ,538)14 ,175 214! 7,551,428! 6,575,434! 4,062,797 1914. 
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TABLE XXI. 


Total value 


Counties and Districts. Bone enea 
or killed. 
$ 
Algoma se.co.t eee 417,728 
Brant a Gee « 1,746,866 
BST UCGieies etree rene | 5,340, 754 
Garleton ..45..5e 2,653, 931 
Dufferin 7.2... oe i 2,310,355 
DUDGAS te ee 1,321, 875 
Durhan 4... J 2,589, 431 
Hi gin ee es 3,902,602 
FESSOR occ Aone Meee 4, 046, 296 
Frontenac >, -....0." 1, 482, 430 
Glengarry <<...) .2.= | 14228-2138 
Grenvilles +4.) 1,142, 854 
Grevaiccencs ee (| 6,148, 746 
Haldimand ........ it 92,113,180 
Haliburton .42 30): 246, 885 
MLGLILON eae es 1,665, 639 
Hastings Nese 3,046, 128 
FLUPOnS. 207.0 een 6, 423, 100 
ICED tet eet es 4,985, 783 
Tampons nee 4,968,342 
Panay Geeta ces 2,001, 040 
LOCUSTS cae ee 1,659, 556 
Lennox & Addington.| 1,632,528 
DUCOM ee ee 1, 166, 468 
Manitouling. 5 496,561 
Middleséx 2). ,). 7 2 "69514, 948 
Muskoka =. oe 436, 865 
INEDISS 11S eet ene 388, 391 
NOGIOI ont eee 2,276, 491 
Northumberland 2,813, 872 
Ontarigw: Gs0 jac) Ae 4,195,089 
OST Ord see ee 4,069, 750 
Parry. Sound ee 628, 547 
Peel te oes te 2,475,068 
Perle ero. ae | 4,920,366 
Peterborough 24. )).. 1, 823, 768 
BIESCOLt le ome ok 1,130, 246 
Prince Edward ..... 1s 134, 673 
Rainy River&Kenora 295,152 
Rentrew sea - 2,226,278 
RUSSEL 1 Ab ee 1,074,043 
NL COCn are enter 5, 688 , 755 
MLOTIMONE +5. Se 1,159, 838 
SudDUTY 45. ee 393,378 
Thunder Bay ...... 220,509 
Timiskaming ...... : 185,787 
WiClLOnIAaT... ae Series 2,514,745 
Waterloo: -i2 3 os 3,016, 857 
Wiellandi tac. wee ot 1, 255, 488 
Wellington 3 5.24. ‘| 5,233,679 
Wentworth 05 sas: 1,839, 025 
Orie et pate, 4,143,194 
The Province 

VOLS cae ae ee 126, 742,038 
IRR Ye Lean At F 114,740,881 
LEG cee i 99,159,081 
AND. ot aes 93 629238 
191 Avy... see O38 OL Nes 


Stallions, 
2 yrs. old 
and over. 


Al 
48 
127 
166 


LIVE STOCK AND 


Showing by County Municipalities the total value of live stock and poultry 


numbers of the various classes on hand with 


Horses on hand. 


Mares | Geldings 
2 yrs. old |2 yrs. old 
and over. | and over. 
1,547 1,198 
4,665 4,165 
13, 416 8, 853 
8,672 6, 852 
6, 251 4,362 
4,351 3, 802 
7,303 5, 3849 
8,933 7,422 
11, 997 8,371 
5,069 4,061 
4,976 3, 400 
4,309 3,020 
15, 838 11,004 
6, 200 4,844 
863 704 
4,423 3,356 
8, 962 7,794 
16, 242 11, 547 
13,560 10,686 
12,621 8, 494 
5, 808 4,104 
5,472 4,653 
5,058 4,419 
4,515 3, 808 
1,274 926 
17, 241 11, 978 
1,616 1, 424 
LaB4t 977 
216 6, 200 
8, 386 6,910 
10,616 7,628 
10,018 8,138 
1,954 1,607 
6,813 4,684 
124412 8, 820 
5,746 4,770 
4,269 3,336 
4,460 3,957 
[Si52 901 
7,342 5/208 
3, 821 2,840 
17, 730 12, 894 
3, 816 3,012 
ihe sae 1,154 
690 754 
809 byl 
6,819 4,798 
6,841 5,330 
4,780 4,123 
12,399 9,319 
5 , 967 5, 158 
12,490 9,924 

360,119 | 273,820 


Coltsand 
Fillies 

under 2 
years. 


388 
1,016 
4,413 
2,710 
1,770 

987 


Cattle on 
other than 


Balls 
for 


Calves 
under 


breeding! 1 year. 


208 3,252 
701 8, 387 
1,313 | 26,253 
2,012 | 20,029 
760 | 12,128 
1, 766 8,607 
744: | 12,531 
1,614 | 16,438 
1,080 | 11,902 
1,765 | 13,164 
1,851 8,993 
1,314 7,253 
1,626 | 32,118 
764 | 10,769 
164 2,564 
645 8, 465 
2,778 | 23,500 
1,572 ; 31,048 
1,140 | 17,619 
1,394 | 25,138 
1,230 | 16,869 
2,214 | 12,827 
1,360 | 12,504 
502 5, 425 
175 3,403 
2,261 | 32,579 
254 4,242 
345 4,071 
1,173 | 10,802 
1,582 | 16,756 
1,301 | 18,433 
2,528 | 18,467 
316 5, 466 
1,083 | 11,857 
1,803 | 25,706 
1,108 | 13,911 
1,715 | 10,298 
1,005 6,505 
137 2,360 
1,772 | 20,782 
1,299 8,173 
1,807 | 30,573 
1,542 6, 846 
299 3,828 
175 yee 
87 1,479 
799 | 15,425 
920 | 138,751 
658 7,004 
1,378 | 24,396 
756 8,835 
1,768 | 15,999 
60,563 | 691,441 
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POULTRY ON HAND. 


on hand in 1918, together with totals for the Province for the past five years, also the 
comparative totals for poultry for five years. 


hand | 
Milech cows. 


{ 


Poultry on hand. 


rama iba eto ee | 
Counties and Districts. 

Steers All other | 

| 

| 


{ 
2 years old eee Turkeys. | Geese. : Ducks. Other fowls. 
and over. . | 
ere eee eS TE a a ee ee eee ey ee bites My Caer en Se wee 
783 3, 264 2,307 963 710 47, 831} Algoma 
2,20) 8,910 793 4,069 3,788 132,148) Brant 
16, 452 35, 864 13,317 16,786 19, 364 371,920| Bruce 
7,453 20,920 11, 438 14, 185 8,318 267, 770| Carleton 
6, 966 15,054 2,001 13, 873 5, 566 148, 404| Dufferin 
205 7,749 10,793 6,000 3,970 178,378} Dundas 
5,405 15,578 4,606 11,044 8 ,969 228, 407| Durham 
6,623 16, 859 14,087 8,732 8, 847 310, 380} Elgin 
2,925 11,003 10,512 18,174 20,385 534, 627| Essex 
1,754 t1925h 15,308 4,062 4,227 133,317] Frontenac 
243 9,481 11,970 2,751 2,382 140, 200| Glengarry 
214 7,367 8,451 4,409 2,643 135, 365/ Grenville 
16, 987 40,698 13, 669 21,613 20, 065 421,335] Grey 
3,125 10, 231 6, 292 5,502 7,956 191, 906| Haldimand 
805 2,404 1,499 465 377 22,030] Haliburton 
4,613 9,540 2,803 6,571 5,044 125, 638] Halton 
3,426 20,021 13, 473 7,384 5,904 281, 823| Hastings 
19, 140 41,823 18,851 21,078 29 , 630 542, 403) Huron 
12, 262 Pome 9,694 16,026 17,785 505, 420] Kent 
16,906 31,072 26,661 16,355 17,252 440,588); Lambton 
6,182 20,074 8,698 4,037 2,940 163,226) Lanark 
987 13,113 8,510 2,108 3,937 166,787} Leeds 
2,796 11,703 8,706 2,948 4, 460 163, 782| Lennox & Addington 
956 4,782 3,p42 2, 853 4,765 1538, 157/ Lincoln 
1,314 4,010 2,D00 1,341 944 31,094| Manitoulin 
20, 836 43 , 222 241, One 17,097 25,991 508 , 404] Middlesex 
1,031 4,326 986 460 1,093 53, 182) Muskoka 
929 3,107 724 998 1,260 43,075] Nipissing 
1,129 9,710 6, 671 5,652 8,128 244,805! Norfolk 
3,545 15, 969 10,460 6,621 5, 882 276,661) Northumberland 
8,154 25,502 4,542 15, 294 11,248 284, 828] Ontario 
5,018 18, 830 2,651 8, 097 11, 032 337 ,542| Oxford 
2,008 5, 723 2, 467 1,396 1,014 54,404| Parry Sound 
5,616 12,628 5,579 11,859 9,146 185, 243) Peel 
9,548 29, 283 4,307 16, 665 18,127 387 , 363} Perth 
4,590 14,846 10,425 6,580 4,984 174, 040| Peterborough 
380 8,946 9, 035 4,128 Pee 133, 330] Prescott 
476 5,449 5, 622 2,534 3,801 127,746| Prince Edward 
563 2,050 1,340 922 632 38,946] Rainy River&Kenora 
8,588 21,148 7,607 7,892 3,303 188,377| Renfrew 
678 8,548 Ze ee 4,186 3,702 102,397} Russell 
14,309 36,349 17,077 25, 229 14, 820 457,775|Simcoe 
281 6,607 8,394 Ae | 2,633 138, 895| Stormont 
756 3,129 1,407 1,039 579 44,730| Sudbury 
167 1, 453 880 365 698 32,548] Thunder Bay 
205 2s 340 341 329 27, 289| Timiskaming 
7,769 19,473 6,088 Liat 6,540 187,924) Victoria 
2,066 10,796 697 5, 296 4,818 201,477} Waterloo 
1,316 6,130 2,565 2,536 6, 294 165,998] Welland 
10, 263 26,978 2,995 17, 822 115552 308,303] Wellington 
1,980 8,691 1,143 5,009 5,668 173, 845) Wentworth 
4,294 15, 883 6,355 16,050 16,327 333, 218] York 


257,272 | 761,407 | 376,609 | 412,214 392,001 11,100,281 1918 
Sor SOG By OD EIAea rege 439,215 | 389,659 480, 263 12,297,155 1917 
ae CES Rae 557,929 | 408,046 586, 705 12,825, 164 1916 
SE GE IAS C0) A Re oa 674,494 | 416,414 545,813 12,636,370 1915 
ae Es Broa 744,096 | 425,300 586 ,654 12,419, 164 1914 
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LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


Showing by County Municipalities the numbers of the various classes of Live 


Counties and Districts. 


Horses sold. 


Cattle sold 


Stallions 


Mares 


Geldings 


| Colts and 
2 yrs. old| 2 yrs. old | 2 yrs. old |Fillies un- 


and over. | and over. | and over. | der 2 yrs. 
l 


Bruce 


eevee eeoee ve 
eeceseceeeee 


oeceeoeereoeoereee 


eeeereereceeereese 


eooceeecereeceeceeee 


Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 

Grey 
Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton 


eeceeeeveee 
C Sy. 6 0: (@) Sylese tele 
© 00 « e 6 » 08 


FLUDON, oon hee 


Ona (OMe) “OTs Key 6) ae) 6 


a 


TeGd8 oe pd eee 
Lennox & Addington. 
IInCO nee ee 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex 
Muskoka 

Nipissing 
Norfolk 


CHOC Jes na ee ele 
coe eee eae 
@ 0 e/0 ¢ @ 0 © e168 


© 6 @ 0) 0) 0 a 0 6 


Ontario 
Oxford 


Peel 


(0, \0\ 0 -O) 0 Te. 6,76) 6, 19) ee .6) 6 


4) "o) "o 0), 0c 6) 9 ia (eee) >a 


Peterborough 
Prescotttn, 
Prince Edward ..... 
Rainy River&Kenora. 
Renfrew 
Russell 

SLIM CORAL ¥en ee 
Stormont 
SUCDULY eee ee 
Thunder Bay 
Timiskaming 
Victoria 

Waterloo 
Wel fan die vee ecmenes 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 


Oe, OO) 6lte! Ma er '6 nee 


©, (0) 0 \0)N0. 16. @. 6 (6: oe: one, 
O 6 Ore%e 6) 8. shen 5 


eee eee 
oe ee we 
© € @ Oe © © 6 ee 


ed 


oe eee eee eee eee 


The Province 


eoeeoeveeveer 


eereereoeeeoe 


— 


oeeeree te oe 


| 
@ 0 0) 10,:0 18 0 0 


eooerer see Cee 


er,resesc trees 


eoeoeeee tees 


eoeee ee eeee 


oe ee ee eevee 


oeee ee ee eoe 


eeoer eee eee 


eer eoeeone 


139 
391 
1,968 
893 
894 
421 
831 
1,148 
1,200 
386 
692 
397 
2,075 
665 
95 
472 
896 
2,299 
1,444 
LZ 
649 
423 
508 
483 
129 
2,340 
137 
143 
703 


41,352 


139 
323 
1,522 
756 
723 
356 


32,566 


eee r eo eee 


Bulls for 
breeding. 


60 
363 
659 
932 
359 
578 
415 
862 


858 
486 
924 


28 , 429 


Milch 
Cows. 


745 
2,454 
4,253 
4,992 
1,940 
2,963 
2,310 
6,175 
3,811 


2,960 
3,060 
5,348 


357 
2,400 
5,834 
5,145 


4,692 
2,727 
4,591 
3,006 
1,782 


166 , 963 


3,425 | 


2,635 


4,681 | 


Calves 
under 
1 year. 


826 
3,019 
2,297 
9,038 

886 
7,500 
2,292 
7,885 
4,968 
6,667 
8,024 
5,780 
2,705 
2,955 

404 
2,174 

11,563 


ON 
Li) 
te) 


Vor) 
CW] 
Wor) 
om 


er) 
lor) 
lr Cc 


| 222,578 
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SOLD OR SLAUGHTERED. 
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Stock and Poultry sold or slaughtered in the year 1918. (Not previously estimated by classes.) 


or slaughtered. 


Steers 
2YVts. old 
and over. 


273,675 


All other 
cattle. 


Poultry sold or killed. 


881 
3,070 
| aa I 38) 
4,892 
4,094 
1,052 
5,435 
6,710 
4,189 
3,239 
1,727 
1,304 
12, 442 
4,103 
954 


241,046 


Turkeys. Geese. 
1,942 de222 
963 5,628 
14,463 18,022 
10,998 16,693 
1,495 13,631 
10,338 6,861 
ee Wilh 12, 202 
phy be Be 9, 282 
10,348 19, 956 
14, 456 4,026 
13,926 2,466 
ioe 208 
12,531 22,210 
6, 296 5, 819 
817 335 
Zagat Th Tethe 
12,138 8, 874 
9,930 21,748 
9,565 18,890 
23, 938 30,431 
6, 802 4,875 
9,288 3,715 
. 9,197 3;Dec 
3, 884 3,638 
2,810 1, 403 
QL 172 20,730 
os 812 
214 1,593 
5, 204 5,261 
10,196 7,009 
4 327 15, 064 
2,016 Or isl 
1, 418 1,165 
4,670 15,148 
1,612 18, 853 
7,689 (ee 
9, 874 ier ert! 
5,622 2,709 
21s 915 
6,742 8,307 
2,245 3, 842 
17,319 17,982 
8,107 3,349 
1,761 755 
= o26 643 
175 579 
bale 11,418 
720 5513 
2,558 aor 
2,644 20,369 
1,025 belio 
4,187 20,079 
344,773 459,913 


Ducks. 


1,058 
4, 282 
22,554 
11, 238 
7,568 
4,609 
12,637 
18, 844 
22, 080 
5,316 
2,251 
3,774 
27, 661 
8,849 
307 
7,228 
7,329 
38,795 
25, 706 
23,022 
5,104 
4,471 
6,536 
6,338 
1,897 
33,907 


514,125 


Other fowl. 


25,072 
69,712 
162,551 
140, 649 
64, 001 
74,977 
98,981 
149, 982 
225,545 
79, 234 
72, 676) 
65, 602 
178, 494 
103,218 
10, 890 
76, 216 
122, O11 
212,002 
219, 036 
183, 201 
70,579 
80,572 
81, 193 
100, 420 
12,918 
240,685 
29, 810 
25,699 
124,981 
118,671 
140, 204 
145,119 
29,215 
106,474 
149, 291 
80, 152 


74,304 
59,570) 
20,314 
87, 440 
61, 735 
198, 269 
64,811 
30, 869 
16, 189 
14,169 
79,330 
87,647 
102, 609 
143,251 
100,685 
186, 424 


5, 197,649 


Counties and Districts. 


Carleton 
Dufferin 
Dundas 
Durham 
Elgin 

Fissex 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Grey 
Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton 
Hastings 
Huron 

Kent 
Lambton 
Lanark 
Leeds 
Lennox & Addington 
Lincoln 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Norfolk 
Northumberland | 
Ontario 
Oxford 
Parry Sound 
Peel 

Perth 
Peterborough 
Prescott 
Prince Edward 
Rainy River&Kenora 
Renfrew 
Russell 
(Simcoe 
Stormont 
Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Timiskaming 
Victoria 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 


The Province 
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No. 46 


FARM PROPERTY, IMPLEMENTS AND LIVE STOCK. 


TABLE XXIII.—Showing by County Municipalities of Omtario the value of farm lands, 
buildings, implements and live stock for the year 1918, together with the totals 
for the Province for the past five years. 


Counties and anne Imple- Live Stock 
Districts. Land. Buildings. ments. on hand. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AlZOMAM eR eee 3,743,682) 1,367,488 503, 750 1,368,393 6,983,318 
Brante eae ee 10,937,625) 6,173,905 1,679,109 4,326,586 23 11%, 225 
Bruce 74. eee eee 27,276,667; 12,590,122 3,411,444; 12,391,641 55,669, 874 
Garleten. =. (Ce 23, 147,053 9,384, 968 2,987,336 8,539, 259 44,058,616 
Duerinie. ee 11, 524 ,587 5,926, 097 1,568,376 5, 834,952 24,854,012 
Dundas eve eee 10,891,171 5,399,910 1,789, 637 4,570, 765 22 ,601, 483 
Durham eee oe 12,863,191 7,298,138 1,865, 022 6,185,116 28,211, 467 
Wilein ec eee ee 21,214,110' 10,602,776 3,113,581 8,508,977 43,439, 444 
HSsex oe. oon eee ae 33,538,331) 12,481,808 3,697,558 8,310,175 58,027,872 
HrontenaG (oe. eee 10, 857,032) 5,022,634 17 D82hioD 4,811, 626 22,214, 027 
Glengarry a. eae 11,651, 815 5,471,975 1,670,610 4,479, 437 23,210,001 
Grenvule see 7,266,444) . 3,813,638 122 fea 3,731,495 16, 038,694 
Greyson ire oe 27,523,576) 15.370,034 4,348,133} 14,833,063 62, 069, 806 
Haldimand @f-22- ee 11, 462, 034 6,604, 832 PA IRY PAE 5,313, 348 25, 4173871 
Haliburtotie. ...o2.2o 1,605, 475 607,427 238, 496 810, 602 3, 262,000 
Haltont eco ee 14,196, 894 5,493,146 1, 488, 861 4,106,043 25,284,944 
Hastings soto e see 20,125,563) 9,216,296 3,170,187 8,691,014 41, 203, 060 
AUIPON A Recta e ett 30,567,259) 16,163,352 4,303,116; 14,917,964 65,951,691 
Kenwoeo eee Be ate 37,233,504; 14,187,535 4,576,219} 10,861,484 66, 858, 742 
LAM DICi tone or ee 28,145,154) 12,119,848 3,666,040) 12,112,398 56, 043, 440 
Danark eee ace ee 12, 444,152 7000 .00F 1,577, 841 5, 889, 663 25,271, 293 
Deedsie. tia com ree 12: 37385215 6,179,672 1,932,780 5, 568, 044 26, 053,771 
Lennox & Addington..| 10,187,824 5,234,463 1,701,107 4,756, 951 21,880,345 
Lincoln se. coc ee 19,110, 745 1, 4223155 760.075 3,127,984 31,426,459 
MaAnILOULT eo ec, ae 1,949,369 777, 047 302,975 1,408, 688 4,438,079 
Middlesex? cee hoes 38; (29,040)00 175,982,161 4,910,727; 16,614,343 18,201,174 
MUSKOKA. eee. ee Boole VLU 1,592,369 551,613 1,546, 798 7,221, 809 
Nipissingene sc. 3,315,310! 1,072,644 541, 432 1,370, 209 6, 299,595 
INOTIOIK Re ee ee 15,252,446) " 7,701,018 2,311,681 5, 827,367 31,092,512 
Northumberland ...... 15,829,959) . 8,646,220 2,395, 630 7,114, 860 33, 486, 669 
OuUCarioisnce te ee 21,705,074 10,318, 480 2 Tliewbld 9,535, 260 44,271,591 
OXTOTO% shone oe eee 24,949,720) 12,826,029 3,862,213} 10,685,723 52, 323, 685 
ParnysoGund..- ee 3,404, 627 1,541, 876 605, 823 2, 062,528 7,614, 854 
Peel ye. ain ee eee 15,613, 799 1,850,411 1,845,174 6, 093,635 31, 435, 779 
Péerin fae eae ae 23,965,651) 138, 455,384 3,586,805} 11,735,781 52, (402621 
Peterborough 13, 745, 488 5, 697,532 1,560,540 Dolea Sar 26, 127,397 
Prescotta oe 12, 654, 032 5,221,163 1, 668, 890 4,066,387 23,610, 472 
Prince Edward ....... 8,358,934 5, 038, 088 1,678,173 3, 428, 632 18,508, 827 
Rainy River & Kenora. 3, 106, 936 820, 125 339, 794 976,344 5,243, 199 
Renireware cours soe 18,674,544 6, 842, 440 2,266, 269 7,237, 883 35,021,136 
USC lee eh Le cage AT 18h; 442 4,249,578 1, 465, 848 3,506, 077 20,352, 945 
PIN COO tek He een eee 32,942,380} 16,350,152 4,596,868} 14,615,743 68,505,143 
SEOLIMION Ge nee ta eee 8, 827, 082 4,348,765 1, 416, 220 2,198,954 16,791,021 
PUMLDUT Yuin eee 3,713,051 1 42303 569, 345 1,324, 156 6,748, 945 
PHunderipay ce ee 4,425,695 926,661 394,198 744,320 6, 490, 874 
Timiskaming ......... 3,274, 093 712,609 384, 450 641,078 5, 012, 230 
MLCLOLIA mantel me reer eae 14, 747, 858 5,754, 261 1,784, 970 6,408, 540 28,695, 629 
Waterloo co. +c. eee 14,978, 004 7,820,012 2,013,468 5, 793, 142 30, 604, 926 
Welland. .0 ate see 12, 498,599 5, 969, 597 1, 666, 229 3, 090,527 23, 724, 952 
Wellineton ~.57.5.24.% 23,346,555) 13,189,077 3,180,646} 11,286,559 51,002, 837 
Wentworth .....0..... 20,978, 724 8, 226, 622 2,155, 252 4,863, 462 36, 224, 060 
OTE A beettee con eons 34,127,391) 14,646,950 3,281,777| 10,259, 663 62,315,781 
The Province: 

19182 eo eee 819, 164, 298) 380, 244, 880) 109,896, 874| 324,107,476 1, 683, 413, 528 

BAS NE AA eR eed 807, 426,986) 870,384,055) 104,581,053) 289,676,977| 1,572,069, 071 

LOLGH re 794,676,866, 857,313,850) 98,020,295) 263,869,539! 1,513,880,550 

BA! Retain Pte Meg Dera 794 ,3893 ,564| 352,628,031} 95,049,350) 254,982,332 1,497 ,053 ,277 

LOLA anes 790 ,538 ,706| 347,348,643) 91,703,876) 250,870,078! 1,480,461 ,303 


PART II._CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Table showing by County Municipalities of Ontario the total number and amount of 
Chattel Mortgages on record and undischarged on December 31st, 1918, against 
(1) all occupations; (2) farmers; together with totals for the Province for the 


past five years. 


Chattel mortgages against al] Chattel mortgages against 
occupations. farmers. 

Counties and Districts. | To secure existing| For future To secure existing | For future 
debt. indorsation. debt. indorsation 

| N, Amount. |No.| Amount. No. Amount. |No| Amount 

eat $ $a $ 
BRISOIIS MMR. oh Gen fae © 131 MIStOLN eS Ge cee use eae 71) 2 FL OSQKOe Woes 
SPCR Ti Gade tails ots vais oslo | Llp O24 UAA ee ies wotc ects sos 47 BUS SO4S shea amecies 
STUCEI Guy ule tied on ake t 167 90,034 9 6, 679) 91 42,428) 9 6,679 
arieconuencs.ora tee ene, 218 448 , 238 2 375 35 D4go LOIS tee eee 
Wuierin Pos oe ee: | 45) SOROSONC Tien sleet cca. 29 2E- O88) etl soe 
POTS Tirta Oe Oe ick tas tac 229) AVES 1558) a ecg Ue SPE ap a 118 G66) Os alceteo eee 
Hissewperse esc: fuser. dat 204) 133,625 2 4,225 100 ABE DIOR ven cies ce 
POCONLEN A.C a cr cnr <6 B73, ZOO g SOUR wetiets clemisterate > ee 127 TORTI Oa tee vitae 
RATE V eee etc. ohooc. & cates 287 162, 360 1 3, 000 183 SOsGSZice ie cerca 
Paidimand: eishs s oo8 78, LOD? GOS ie tine eee Lene 40 See) Olmert ene 
Haliburton .....-...: 40 VE OG Raa nae ea nee ere. 34 Gs. GOL} a) aoe ote ee 
EDA LOM pee, ek hse kaniels 3 yeah Cantons bien whee ged ae iw 24 AOA ee rate 
Plastinee foe foe core 3 320 LION 2A eee leea eee eek 167 TORCH Sle eee 
PACT ute erste wee cre 131) 307,991 ih 10, 000 66 TET. O05 ieee ares 
TCCUOPA Ms ect: asc okies 42) 89,701 2) (a)1, 999, 997 12 GeaObie tee cee 
Ute, SES Se eee 283) 210 O24 erry arama: 194 TAQ S26 Tie raewee sae 
BEAU LOI eee spine are 168, TITAS OBO ieee i lercoeetances a cml G2SOR Zee enc ar dee 
Peta Tee se ers cs wens 102 ROD Fier hace arte es 54) 2598 bial toler abel rats 
Leeds & Grenville.... 205 138, 925 1 45 145 OZE G25 a alas aust eee 
Lennox & Addington. 94 AE OOO sheet, ae eye 56 ZENO ls clincacie ash. 
PIN COL EP eee ee ope as 92) 78,501 2 57,500 24 ILDES (Dicteie os eit sioce 
Manitoulin 3s. ees: 74 OL LA ere ldsts se sete 67 LOS GaU lal «ccnie sare 
MIN dIeSOX al 2. a 162 PZ OAL ZO mete eiiartecs eens te 70) AS LOG leslie taraee 
SK OM eats acl ois « 107) GUSS4CINS aace. hae 80) SY GAG Blais Reost eens pe 
PNIDISHING 845 fa O34 222) FTAA GO ae tglewe ste eee: 130 SD yOLs kid Picdee cae 
BUG EREOL mesh lciie cles et 113 GCOESZ Pema titeceos oe tee 78 IEG S Licence 
Northumberland & Dur 198 VUE ers Se ta were 101) LOTAGA TE etetawe ee 
Chr Cal Cee eee acs ee 124 TEER PIGS Sareea crn cota 4 PLL. fi AGB GU ire oneneieates 
CYR OV Ret oitel ete ose a 137 A NG ae et le, Se aay Oe 73) SORSDO Lee etee tele 
Patty Sound (0h... : 119 DOU OL Revoalec se hoarse. | 65 LOS OR Tioeres 2 eee 
POE teas en ire hs aise es 35 BAMA TB ha tiic its Berd Go tee oc 24) bess he Paw Sher 
HAAS Seok es aie ne fat 87| T22P O80 ee ke Eee 31 BOTA De eke ete 
Peterborough ~~... 2. 117 PRO AL OG ee tialicca aes clare «5% 52! QBN TASCA congener 
Prescott & Russell .. 130 Lad AG error sace see acet oete 83 84. GOS) Wereres dic Bere 
Prince Edward ...... 88 Dae Uf liter Ulisse Som etalk. 66 Al GO2ie Ghose rote. 
ICSAN YE RAVC’ onesies « os | 68 AGI SAN te ibe aes ie aS | 33 15, 318]..)......0.. 
EGU CRE MSA) Sata Snare ents 100 tL as SOG IN ral oer. A7 BE O80 leche oe cries 6 
BITC OG Ma clas wa on v0.0 271 Zi 2 OU 2 rcattain ete ts eats ats 128 95, T7G6)-.le ese sceee 
Stormont, Dun. & Glen. 174 149,050) 13 5, 038 119 94,481] 8 3,250 
Brine DUE Vertis 6 oa Goss 356 306,322) 1 1, 000 236 B25 COO) asilisite eae 
Thunder Bay <....... 131 352,696) 1 1,500 58 DO OSG) aioe eens 
Bete ATO UTI he ce 55s 388 397,750; 3) (b) 781,678 228 LS Tet LE Sie oysce ates a am, 
PLOT IAs, Seer. itette.ore's | 36 26,361) ~1 5,500 28 TAFO2 0 ecclhetasiene azo 
WALOTIOO™ 2 ois cine «ove 1S0 (2210287 Tiere ee cets teh 24 25, O UL le stimeeteitaisrers 
Mirallande ria. coe. so 80 SOLs OTT) Sea enirk eee 10 Sybeydial Coceibengr 
VEL STOR ts 5 cna Secs 128 TSA SL BOIS eee, 60 5D, 194]..).--- eee, 
WWOntWOTrilmorcs Jat. 2045s 3d: O00 G72 ee clencee cn hse 60 46,132|-- ---.-+5.. 
Se ASL AI see ie ee fas cve. 6 944). 2,548,221) ~ 5 11,169 63 BA) FAA all ete oer 
The Province: 

PR Sac tes 5 och SG | 8,172) 28,241,853) 44; 2,887,706] 3,773] 2,310,396117 9,929 

NE Po as oP ay ge 9,252) 24,978,609! 43 296,116 4,265} 2,321,701/17) 7,290 

LS) Gat sc oven 11,087; 18,266,080} 50) 1,085,226) 5,043 2,512,346/18 8,793 

CRUE IGS Ge, ee ae 12,010; 12,432,780) 49 699,942) 5,178) 2,579,303/14 4,056 
TOL Se ee oe 10,881' 28,164,771' 60' 6,365,509! 4,791) 2,444, 406/16 BW any fy 


* Including 1 Incorporated Co, for $1,500,000 _tIncluding 1 Consolidated Rubber Oo. for $8,000,000. 
(a) 2 Pulp and Paper Co.’s for $1,999,997, (b) Including 2 merchants for $781,399. 
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Yo His Honour Six JOHN STRATHEARN Henoprig, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Militia of Canada, 4 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May 1r PLease Your Honovr: 


The undersigned has the honour to present to your Honour the Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission 
for the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. G. MACDIARMID, 
Minister of Public Works and Highways. 


Department of Public Works, Ontario. 
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Hon. Finpray MacpIarmIp, | 
Minister of Public Works and Highways, 
Toronto. 


S1ir,—I have the honour, by direction, to submit to the Legislature the Seven- 
teenth Annual Report of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission for the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1918. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. H. Maunp, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway Commission. 
J. L. ENGLEHART.......... ONG MON ee oa ct Ce eee Petrolia. 


GEO, SW LER ins oo ers Sock Commissioner and General Agent............. North Bay. 
Hon. Dr. R. F. Preston.. Commissioner and Land Agent 


CHIEF OFFICERS. 


AV oti eMLAUND So te ts Secretary-Tredsurersra. cae eo eee Toronto. 
S. B. CLEMENT ........... Chief Engineer and Supt. of Maintenance...... North Bay. 
DV ces CCTRINEIN hotetec Gee nee Superintendent of Traffic .................... North Bay. 
Pied AAR GL ce ioe on le General Freight and Passenger Agent ae & North Bay. 
W.7A, GrandAn :. 2370.55 Purchasing Agent and Storekeeper 2 North Bay. 
Det Saw GRACE Yan bs ets yas Auditor of Disbursements and Accountant..... Toronto. 
Wass YKELLYs5 a. ote eee Supt. Telegraphs and Telephones............. North Bay. 
Celi FERGUSON. col. ae POY MOSER kins Gans Co ee North Bay. 
ER ER REY 2.43 ce ee Auditor of Receipts and Claims and Car 
ACCOUNTANT Sed ioe ae ee Pa ee North Bay. 
ELON S Anh ard oars we Master \M echanticn sans ane eee North Bay. 
iL RODGERS C8 Oh os. Mechanical Engineer? 4.4. a ee North Bay. 
CADATITE SG oe po ace ae ie Air-Brake inspector oo sy ee eee North Bay. 
Ram eA AB hs ree dec Chief Train Despatcher ...................... North Bay. 
WVMEEX OUNG atest. te Roadmaster—District No. 1.................. North Bay. 
VEE SWITZER 3 occ..5 cry eet Assistant Roadmaster—District No. 1......... North Bay. 
J. DRINKWATER .......... Roadmaster—District No. 2.........<......... Cochrane. 
ADAM Epwarps .......... Assistant Roadmaster—District No. 2......... Cochrane. 
Wad. cOLDHAM<“22., 2. Bridge and Building Master ................. North Bay. 
NTC OMLO MIT EAN Reso e on bots Road Foreman, Locomotives ...............-. North Bay. 
ARTHUR A. COLE ......... Mining Engineer, “Casi Seer oe ee Cobalt. 
47 G Gr SKERRY 22, ee ooo cks Consulting -Engineer > .3e. ee Toronta 
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phar ste whe seers eto _Carleton Place. 


TEMISKAMING AND NORTHERN ONTARIO 


RAILWAY COMMISSION 


General Remarks 


Accounts and statistics for fiscal year October 31st, 1918, herewith :— 


MILEAGE IN OPERATION ON OCTOBER 31stT, 1918. 


Main Line— 
PMOL eT AA UE Os (HOG PANG crocs ter totars tear oe ovine ee reac wee Gee Se a PM ae hele as 
Branch Lines— 
PRA LLCO ESTaTiCh Galle cae oe oe ste ee tea ae one ee hs cols a oe Btelevel nes 
Porcupine (includes Iroquois Falls Branch) 
Elk Lake Branch 


eooeee eee eoee ee seeeeeeo eee e 


eoeeeoeveeseeseeee7e re 278 FP ee BFHHFFeHF FHF HB eT H HHH HEH OD 


Nipissing Junction Spur (leased to Grand Trunk Ry.)............. 
Yards and Sidings— 

REAIEITNO AARC DEANICNOG eecrc a as pa) o's aecere’ ssa eiardierp ote vie’ e es Gre uate at 

BASIE TORS [LIE gies crs cca Stee Seater t,« k ciae = ihtoreiar ieee ig'eta leis ensue te 


Double Track—North Cobalt to Haileybury 
Leased to Nipissing Central Railway— 

LI EAC Fe Pees wake & clore a eh icisii ca die eee ok Wield Bast Wale Saeed we eee tgs 
Yard, Tracks and Sidings 


Private Sidings 


oot ee eer eseoeoe eres esos 2089 @ 


eoeoecreeer ec oe ee rsveer sees reese eee e eo ee ee ee ee 


eoseee eerste eeere seer seer oe ee oe eer eeesr ee ees eee ee ee ee oe 


IPOLAiDLMOCACER, o5 foe coe ab are 3 denn cicne ate dedoe watetanes 


oor eee eevee 


e@seeere eo eee 


@ee7e 008782 8 @ 


Miles. 


252.29 


76.21 
2.10 


113.89 
1,70 


13.16 


459.35 


Following is a condensed statement of revenue account for fiscal year ended 


October 31st, 1918, compared with 1916 and 1917. 


Fiscal Year 1916 1917 | 1918 
; | 

Sana Ce $ he eee 
Revenue from transportation ............| 2,045,498 23 2,220,892 22 2,688,658 36 
Revenue other than transportation........ 92,623 72. 111,013 57 123,652 26 
Total operating revenue ............| 2,138,121 95 2,381,905 79 2,812,310 62 
Operating expenses’...........ee eee eeee| 1,594,177 46 1,881,296 29 2,390,202 60 
Net operating TOVEUUCS co are oe sews ee 543,944 49 450,609 50 422,108 02 
SLE OR OSES Se. Gk Reh icek fo rcdurs cane nat 49,877 62 119,576 04 96,579 78 
ent fPOUl 4OINt LACHITICS <0. eases bce se oe 18,620 45 12,849 94 14,118 11 
PLeNt-Orouy Lease Of TOA. 7. Ofc cleo Sees 13,347 04 13,624 15 12,802 18 
LTE ces LUT CTSaNe cee, us 5, sap te & cists none. atlle-clcie 1,736 36 | Dr. 5,649 48 Dr. 3,459 15 
WESCCHANEOUS INCOME... ..sn.0 be bale eee ah 1,029 78 Deal eet Salado 
628,555 74 600,427 36 551,080 67 
MEAUCTIONS 1 FOMMNCOME- a. 8 c5 0+ oes wee ee! ° 99,850 28 83,726 80 121,661 03 
IV EGBOLT NINES 3 crsie's a8 octavo cele oe eens 528,705 46 516,700 56 429,419 64 


Rates of operating expenses and net earnings to gross earnings for three com- 


parative fiscal years are as follows :— 


1916—Operating expenses, 74.6; net earnings, 25.4 
1917—Operating expenses, 80.7; net earnings, 19.3 
1918—Operating expenses, 85.$ net earnings, 15. 


kd 
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a a a a = 
RECEIPTS. 
ae | 1916 , 1917 | 1918 


Seca 
2,048,498 23 
92,623 72 


SCk 
2,688,658 36 
124,352 42 


Sr aed 
2,220,892 22 
111,013 57 


OAL Got wwtiect oe ee ee ee 2,188,121 95 2,331,905 79 2,812,310 62 
Ineresse [O18 OverzlO1 Ty 1a ce, okt ge eee ere eee 480,404 83— 20.6% 
ee Peace e aa eC) Use try Binney ergr ace yin Ponte ae 674,188 67— 31.5% 

EXPENDITURES. 
—— | 1916 | 1917 1918 
| 

$¥e- $ssnesiges Sec; 

MaINPENaNCE mV. Oi Gie..oe se 349,024 48 419,266 84 | °462,526 51 

ue HQUIpNIent oe eee 248,702 04 305,286 86 485, 057 18 

radi G ex Denses Se artnas cet ae ee 22,465 69 17,676 10 19,376 52 

Transportation expenses................. 842,058 75 985,452 19 1,260,079 90 

Miscellaneous operations ................ 42,562 89 47,824 69 52,651, 27 

Genera lex Denses fees ta vio ae ee 91,317 74 107,255 05 111,097 85 

Transportation for investment....... Cr 1,954.13 1,465 44 586 63 

1,594,177 46 1,881,296 29 | 2,390,202 60 

Net operating revenue ................0., 543,944 49 450,609 50 422,108 02 

Revenue per mile of road...........6e60. 6,508 74 7,098 65 8,561 07 

Expenditure per mile of road............ 4,852 90 9,726 93 7, 276-14 

Net revenue per mile of road.......... 1,655 84 1,371 72 1,284 96 

Miles"operated suv sch oes. es ee 328.5 BeosD 328.5 


1918 decreased $370.88 in net revenue per mile of road as compared with 1916, and 
decreased $86.76 over 1917. . 


MAINTENANCE oF Way AND STRUCTURES. 


Renewal of rails, ties, ballast, etc., 1s dealt with in report of Chief Engineer 
and Superintendent of Maintenance. The following statement affords distribution 
of the amount expended fiscal year 1918 as compared with year 1916-1917. 


— | 1916 1S] 7 | 1918 

Sse: Sec? $e 

DBMLIAS LAR ie oka ac enty ee tee ee 5,935 63 1,189 02 713 33 
GE re itons Sa fete cee Re ie eee 32,643 42 24,932 46 20,680 21 
RaHSuacs te oetce oe See are eG Ae 4,732 84 - 24,802 61 35,008 06 
lrackanaterigls hse vo. Ore ee ee 12,817 12 22,347 48 24,818 56 
Roadway maintenance and repairs ....... 176,661 89 174,342 32 200, 460 13 
Removal snow and ice ......eseseees. ec. 36,473 71 40,477 71 60,1383 82 
Bridges, trestles and culverts............ 9,099 40 10,858 91 15,563 51 
Crossings, fences and signs .............. 3,322 63 4,970 28 5,753 44 
Railway Telegraph and telephones ....... 5,681 91 4,545 30 3,667 61 
Buildings, fixtures and grounds .......... 29,670 93 80,314 60 63, 665 18 
Roadway tools and supplies.............. 3,868 46 4,705 63 5,134 97 
Miscellaneous expenses...........0...... 28,116 54 25,780 52 26, 927 69 
Totalast cry, ke 349,024 48 | 419,266 84 462,526 51 


r 


1919 NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION, 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

In accordance with the Commission’s policy in relation to maintenance of 
equipment, rolling stock in 1918 was kept up to highest standard of efficiency. 
Also to provide for depreciation values on rolling stock a sum of $51,278.28 has 
been added to reserve fund for this purpose. 


EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 


——e | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
Secs b Sued 5 $24e: 
ECCOMOtYVE—TEDAITS coy eva vas ass Ceres 93,935 90 121,216 07 215, 082 56 
Passenger train cars—repairs RGU ees on 61,449 35 52,586 18 83,855 25 
eeIo tag emis Coen a Se! Ta ee 34,778 69 5,383 46 has ya Wi 
Work equipment NT ce a i ae pet Cr. 8,876 79 34,807 03 25,826 93 
TLS Pa eins er corte eee eae on toes des 181,287 15 213,992 74 | 390,097 91 
EQUIPMENT DEPRECIATION 
— 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
$7 wert Ce eer a 
Locomotive—depreciation ......ccecesees 15,034 59 19,008 09 19,068 00 
Passenger train cars—depreciation aes 13,373 40 15,022 44 14,939 64 
PMO thai CArGiys = Mace ik la ns 12,462 60 12,486 92 12,446 28 
Work equipment Se pen a onal ae 4,060 92 4,879 32 4,824 36 
Ete etc tS tae, 44,981 51 | 51,346 77 51,278 28 
EQUIPMENT RETIREMENTS 
Annee 1916 | 1917 1918 
$2 ee Sees Sa Ge 
POOGOTIO ULV OTC LATE NICN Gite br a's cc ohare ate os ilo ha ire acootiirce ara be o bares elu ble Wale bia Weel area timers sak Siero 
Passenger train cars—retirement . DaKine ere She aha tite weakens 2, 19D 20a eens oan aes 
MpCie Gel Yai CATS + sa la Tk tn. ceo ae bees 418 72 9,896 08 6,671 21 
Work equipment f SE Secci sl Rd eee cate aie e Oe e ewe & 1,420 00 [ete e eee e eee eees 
EDU Ee tte ate age was otitis of tans 418 72 13,611-28 6,671 21 
. SUMMARY. 
— 1916 1917 1918 
So Ce Site: Sere 
PIM INE NG TEDAIIS cous «clu eile 6. acne oie Sates i 181,287 15 213,992 74 390,097 91 
§ denveeiationoucs cos: eit eres 44,931 51 51,346 77 51,278 28 
nf PORTE UIC USs ie o 95.5 + he tnelen | 418 72 13,511 28 6,671 21 
(LSPA TiO SRI i ree 296,637 38 278, 850 79 | 448,047 40 


TEMISKAMING AND NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION’S COMPARATIVE 


OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEARS 


1917 anp 1918. 


Attached comparative statement of Commission’s operations for twelve (12) 
months from November 1st to October 31st, fiscal years 1917 and 1918 respec- 
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tively, show that the gross earnings for current year exceed those of 1917 by 


$458,075.43, or 18.4 per cent., while expenses increased 


(1918), $545,356.35, or 


“7.7 per cent., or an expenditure excess (1918) of $87,280.92, or 19.06 per cent. 


The net operations for the period show an earning of $429,419.64 for 1918, 


as 


compared with $516,700.56 for 191%, a decrease—in 1918—of $87,280.92, or 19.6 
per cent., or in other words the increase in volume of business in 1918 was over- 


whelmed and exceeded by the attendant increased expenses 
$458,075.43 was done at a cost of $545,356.35, or an 


of 29 per cent. to attain the same net earning ratio. 


CHRONOLOGY—ACCUMULATIVE YEAR 1918, 


, So that the gain of 
advance over 1917 expenditure 


INOVEOMDOL &, Cade Vek ee Net Warnities a1) 7 0 ee eee $16,235 02 
November-December ... “ DF Rags betas es eed ee 23,163 94 
November-January he apie Whar cht eee, Ree ee eae 14,042 99 
November-February . oe LOSS As See Freie ane Rae 9,231 16 
November-March ...... Sig CITE OSs cee er aie nena ee ee 2,166 34 
November-April ....... ky Be ts eR ee ae oa Ape 117,689 07 
November-May ........ re Beet ie ee ern, tad es 203,842 29 
November-June x Sieh PRES ee rae ei he, oY do, 266,943 59 
November-July ........ $ OLLIE leer age Teo ene ee 302,646 77 
November-August ......  “ hide ote re es eee conte 335,660 94 
November-September ob a ee PPE At Day ok Se eee, he 383,126 74 
November-October ..... oe iP apap eI wt GS Nea SULA pe 429,419 64 
STATEMENT 
Relative to Earnings and Expenses for Fiscal Year, Nov. 1st, 1917, to Oct. 31st, 1918 
inclusive 
Earnings. 1918. 1917. 

(a) Transportation. $ Cc. % $ Ce % 
PTCiOn (Bane eee eee ne 1, 937,054 80 f2.2 1,459,459 93 65.7 
PASSER ENR e al eon ee 647,162 91 24 655.127 58 29.5 
Mails and Express............. 90,415 45 3.3 89,503 56 4 
PWALC DIRE Soe. jth eRe ee ee 8,699 89 A} 10,199 07 oO 
Miscellaneous:.. $202 oe Tyr 49 eB a2 6,602 08 ap) 

2,688,658 36 | 100 2,220, 892° 22 | 7100 

(b) Incidentals. 

Station privileges ............. 8,029 08 6.5 6,349 98 5.7 
SLOPALE oe ween, ok et se ae 1.705 79 1.4 1,917 90 1.8 

Blemurraives) 5ck) ate epee 19,764 05 |. 16 21,126 75 19 
Telegraph and Telephones ..... 61,802 56 ~=50 60,267 50 54.3 
Dining and Buttet > oe. weet 17,450 97 | 14.1 12,163 66 10.9 
Rents—Miscelianeous.......... 15,599 97 12.4 9,869 25 9 
JomtMaciity: 03.0. cnn. Dri 700 16 4 68] 47 *e 

123,652 26 100 LIL 013-57 100 
(c) Other Income. 
Oreshovalties 717, ae ae ek 96,579 78 13 119,576 04 79.3 
Rent, Joini Facilities .......... 14,118 11 11 12,849 94 | 8.5 
Rent, Lease of Road........... 12,802 18 10 13,624 15 | 9, 
Rental, Locomotives ........... 4,703 27 3.6 8,255 06 | 5.4 
Rental, Passenger Cars ........ 2,639 97 2 Dr. 860 89 © 6 
Rental. Work Equipment....... 691 61 4 Iel62c1 bee AE: 
Miscellaneous Income........... 896 88 Bf 2,345 08 | 1.4 
PUL Eres rig tt eek Ae ae Dr 3,459 15 Bre Dr. 5,649 48 Bers 
~128,972 65 100 151,302 05 | 100 

Earnings, all sources ............ (O41 > 28872 Geel eee eens 24835207 S45), oy ae ee 

(d) Deductions from Income. 

Lire- of KreightsCars, 0, wes. 121, SOI Oa re atreae 855-210: 09" eee 

LEPOSS.Oa nies user wat een PoepeW AST s2Ac wee: WES Ritalag 2h De 2,397 2996 8h an. Tee 


1919 


NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Summary of Earnings. 


(a) Transportation. 
PCVelgiv bre eee oe Ok ick woth 
IDRESENGCTRS Sola ee re Oe re 
Mails, Express 
Switching 


eoereeereeeeeeeee 


Transportation, net 
crease 1918 


(b) Incidentals. 
Station Privileges 
Storage 


Telegraph ard Telephones 
Dining chun et. 2ecrce. ek cs 
Rents, Miscellaneous 
Joint Facilities 


(c) Other Income. 


in- 


eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 
eee 


Decrease 


e@eeecereeneeeeeee ee ee 


1,499 18 
1,276 77 


10,740 62 


eeeceeees i eeeoeeeoeeteoseon eed 


eocoteooeoneeeeee ee oe 


212 11 


eeee eevee eeeG ee eeoe8 
e@oeoe e@eeeeeseoeceoe sens 
e700 FCC GL EB Se BeOS 


eeeeerceceo es ee est eves 


eeesse @eeseeces persone) 


Oremovyalties sce eer. eed ok 22,996 26 
Rental sient Pacilities eras cease cece cee 
Rent, Lease of Road............! 821 97 
Rental, Locomotives ........... 3,551 79 
Rentalv Passenger Carss.. are ale occ cee. 
Rental, Work Equipment........ 470 54 
Miscellaneous, Income.......... 1,448 20 
PRICEY US tein dis ic cae be ote Dr 2,190 33 


Other Income. net 
crease 1918 


de- 


"27,098 43 


22,329 40 


»eoe eee @e es 


|@e@ee oven 


eceseoevoeeece 


eeeeseeovene 


12, 688 69 


e@ooeveeeer eee ©0080 
BAS: € 0/100 50),0) 670 OR) 2 2) 68) OL 


tk 
Increase. 
$ @. vi) 
477,594 87 32 
e©oe@een 888688 91189 | ere . 
@eoeeoee aye es 
478,506 76 |......+ & 
467,766 14 21.07 
1,679 10 | 26.5 
he Seah Sag eta ee ieee ae 
1,535 06 2.5 
5, 287 31 43.7 
5,730 72 57.1 
Dry 1860 eee 
145213 sb Ss pee eee 


|eaeeeece es PO 2P SH eC Col oe ot oe OKO 


eoee0e e000 


ANALYSIS OF EARNINGS.— 


(a) Transportation increased $467,766.14—21 .07% 
(b) Incidentals increased 
(c) Other income decreased 


Aggregate increase in 1918, $458,075.43 or 18.4% 


12,638.69—11.4% 
22.329.40—14.7% 


$458.075.43 
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Expenditures. 1918. 1917. 
$ Cc. % $ c. % 
(e) Maintenance of W.&S........ 462,526 51 16.4 419,266 84 18 
es Equipments: sae 485,057 18 Thee. 305,286 86 13,1 
LTB LIC oes o's See ee ee ee re ete 19,376 52 <7 17,676 10 8 
LP TATS DOL pAMION to3 4k aks aes co |e 1, 260,079. 27 44.8 985,452 19 42.3 
Miscellaneous Operations......... 52,651 90 1.9 47,824 69 Z 
General... see BE SORE wig Rae Fil te 111,097 85 4 107,255 05 4.6 
Transportation for Investment.Cr. 586° O8s0144 orc eee 4 1,465 44 1 
2,390, 202 60 85 1,881,296 29 80.9 
Expenditure increase 1918 ..... 508,906 31 2 EY 06 Sg oid a pee ee cee eee 
(f) Deductions from Income. 
Hire of Freight Cars....... Dr. E20 OGL A06 ee eae te $5. 210299 2 eee 
Deductions increased 1918...... | 36,450 04 43 Ss Sure elie ee 
Gross Expenditures and Deduc- 
SIONS Yes. son St eka mn ts ee 2,012 805 500 nee ete ee 1966507228: eet 
Expenditure and Deduction in- 
Crease aol be eG cow ee “DADO OTe 21 ohn Ghee one he ee eee 
Summary of Expenditures, Year 1918 Increase. Decrease. 
$ Cc. $ c 
Dambtenance ol Wat Ou, oy sk oped neon ae Ae ee AS 5259 OT D2) een be cee ee eee 
hs MO PMent sau Fett Silas cee ee eee 179;-110 -B2 Sek Siete ee 
LTE C ee Sate asa oie GSC wee Sen Oe Sk te ee ee 1) 40074225 oie es hoe eee 
Transportation... fi. oan So ore re ele roy 244-627 208 oc ess be eee ee 
Miscellaneous Operations... .ces sar cane a A 827 Zl Fie seen ae 
General occa es es ea as I er SS DOA BO. clita ae ee ie anaae 
ransportationtor Investment: Cre.. es 4c eee ce ee ee 878 81 
508,027 50 878 81 


Expenditures, increase year 1918, $508,906.31 or 27.06%. 
Expenditures and deductions, increase year 1918, $545,356.35 or 27.7%. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES. 


During comparative period, Fiscal year, accounts under heading of (e) Expenditures: 
(f) Deductions increased $36,450.04 or 43%. - Gross increase 


Increased $508,906,31 or 27.06%. 
in expenses $545,356,35 or 27.7%. 


DIGEST. 


Earnings from transportation and other revenue accounts increased in 1918, 
$458,075.43, or 18.4 per cent., while expenditures in operation and expenses and 
deductions from income, same period, increased $545,356.35, or 27.7 per cent. 
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pe i ee ae Re ee eee ee eee 


PURCHASING AND STORES DEPARTMENT 


No. 48 


Statement relating to comparative costs of certain materials used in connection with 


rolling stock, track and general supplies—Fiscal Years, 1915-16-17-18. 


Material. 


Castings” brasse.. soe. es oe 


ee Grey Iron 
ee Steel 
Ss Malleable 


Cement scr sue os. ec oeurnee oe a ee ee 
Mele PALTE sat, of octal hwnd oo bee ae 
Gaskéts, Steam Hose ....... 


Duck 


Dry*Batteries:.4<s.c. eee: 
PIMESLONG see Pie ode See 
LD RO ee Se eo SO 


IEVYES a0 cree the Soe Pe ie 
INATIS CSM Seca ee cee 


Pig-Lead Sop care 


Turpentine......... RR nae Se 
White:Lead. son. neck Sc 
GlaStiea. #. a me ere ee 
Couplers sae nec are Be 
Iron Pipe, sundries ......... 
HOS SUnITIOS o. -5 dae Se ee eee 


LOG ect fo Ree ake 


HYOOS OLGA ere eon ee ae: 
Miscellaneous .........6..¢. 


e@oeeeeeee 


eo eee ecee ee eee 


eeeceeceeoee 


eevee ee ee eo oe 
seer er eereeee 
eee eeoe st wos oe 


eeoere ee es we se 


Stipe eid ecole: aid isle 
ee cece e st ucee 
eee ween we ee! 
i er ir) 
Ral evel eve) elie 6) eerie ‘6 
© 80) 0.6 8 6. 6-5.9 6.8 
eee reeves ecee 
ee eceere- cece 
ee ere e oer sees 
eee eer es ccee 
ee rr er} 
Ce ee a 
ee ee reer cance 
eee e reer eens 
e: 8) 8) Cus © Si wite.e6-0 
a a ay 
a er 


eoee eee e eo eeoe 


Ce 
eee ees ce eeee 
coer ee oe wees 
seer eeooe ee ee 


— 


1915 


$ c. 
3,564 00 
-2,043 00 

257 00 

310 80 

4,000 00 
180 00 
165 00 


5,646 30 
14,000 00 


79,253 76 


1916 ike 
Ssaewe $ e 
5,300 00 7,900 00 
2,043 00 2,250 00 
304 50 550 00 
327 60 495 00 
4,000 00 5,300 00 
230 40 276 00 
167 50 226 45 
850 00 1,090 00 
412 50 420 00 
720 00 720 00 
450 00 450 00 
436 25 1,014 50 
5,000 00 6,250 00 
1,089 00 1,650 00 
450 00 566 00 
425 00 625 00 
480 00 612 00 
8,700 00 11,700 00 
4,000 00 4,240 00 
269 50 269 50 
Soleo o 397 75 
915 45 1,120 00 
1,170 00 1,920 00 
213 55 300 56 
1,928 15 2,158 00 
3,300 00 3,850 00 
2,560 00 3,600 00 
24,000 00 26,250 00 
6,969 90 8,785 00 
16,000 00 23,000 00 
93,043 55 | 117,985 76 


32,200 00 


142,305 52 


———————————————— a SS eee 


The above table of comparative costs discloses that purchases of articles, based on same 


quantities and amounts in each year 
d1 per cent. more than 1916, and 21 p 


PER DIEM CHARGES—FISCAL YEAR, 1918 
ps NS ea ee ee ere ee ee 


NOVO ber 1 Ol 7 sates een 
Decemberss 9850... eae 
January, 

February Seis We bre ry 


eeceeervens 


eoeeeeoreees 
ee eeeo reese 


Sag ue operas 
October eisic dale ikea os 


eeeee er eee 


oe No. days 
- Foreign Cars 
on line 


5.365 
6.597 
7.1384 
6.573 
8, 963 
6, 244 
6.485 
6.200 


5.090 - ~ 


4.968: 
5.184 
5.969 


=§ -., |Per Diem earned 
r Diem 
Per Diem paid Cars on 


Foreign Roads Foreign Roads 


, cost in 1918 upwards of 78 per cent. more than 1915, 
er cent. more than 1917. 


Per Diem 
Balance Debit 


$9,523 83 
10,664 55 
13,564 11 


13,495 09 ~ 


28,455 78 
30,756 91 
25,931 89 
21,347 98 
16,098 32 


= 14,516 09 


13,627 39 
15,554 73 


$5,147 05 $4,376 78 
5,895 10 4,769 45 
6,871 90 6,692 21 
6,292 95 7,202 14 
8,527 50 19,928 28 
5,070 60 25,686 31 
8,436 85 17,495 04 
7,555 05 13,792 84 
8,496 89 7,601 48 
7,255 80 7,260 29 
7,282 35 6,345 04 
6,709 20 8,845 53 
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RELATING To Forest Propucts Oricinatina on T. & N. O. Rattway; atso 


EX-CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Raitways, From Nov. 1, 1917, ro Oct, 31, 1918. 


14, 320 cars RP rear ak pie rey Me ee 


Pulpwood— 
Lele INGO ALL WAY, ld foes aos ele 5,90) Cars. 
Ce CECA LLWAV es esis eile elem. selene SU 0be ac 
Paper— 
eRe PNG CO PCA LEWEL Ys hci tA. a fe tides Ye a th ete 
Roe Cave Tall Wal Vote yacht ner 1422" 
Lumber— 
Hane Ns Os ROLUWAY. Sea eial one. as dot lal 
CAR CRATIWAYs ote ts kom he oe 14S 2 
Poles and Posts— 
PDs ace IN OP RALIWAY ue Bae seal are AS epee 
GO eC RALEWAY bee tetee Sue poet ines Ret aes 
Ties— 
mie Net SOR aI Yates csaveue ot Ae : AA LoS 
Ry oe FCAT LG ora a Wel Lia ea Gb ve 
Stovewood, Slabwood, etc.— 
Femeoe Ne Oe RAILWAY csi od atic tiel ees olMee 
(ee Cr ATTUALT Wal Vite a ais 8 nets ele on (#é wi: 
Sulphite— 
be tcoN ss Ove all Way wrecks fm cre So feaees 
Mem exes ER ELA] WEY Bee ecto ake Sines wicheehs Boe ea eee 
Woodpulp— 
emereINS Ce RALLWaVen soe ake Hote ot 886 “ 
Cee ret CALL WAY tas 6 cetnns Cre ee Sous 
Logs— \ 
Me eereN ee OR ALIWAY teen ents bo kee tO La 
PAT EAL WE VRC ete oe ota he ee Aiea 
Timber— 
e@eceN Om RaAllWAY ees Gale ae NAS ico 
o> GMpTUaLL WA Victnne ate cacti eat ce ae Ai 
SUMMARY. 
ACN SO) EAL T WAY © Wee ene, ets oe, oe 
Sere VAL WAVa yea oss Eee ee 5,025 
19,345 a 
GENERAL. 


91,862 cords ...... 

AT SOARS nee ots 95,808 
Moe Pica Wie ee ee ae 67,773 
Se he he ee eta Te Fee 424 

16,002 av. ft.percar 41,465 

20,029. yes 41,979 
aa Car ere A oR cin or et oh 5,188 

409 per car .... 11,839 


446 per car .... 1,872 


ever eoe ee eee eee eo ow 8 we 
OO O- 0 567) OL ie:' Oya eure! se fe. O08) 6 ef 16\ 6) 
GOB e. 8) 0 6) .@ S16 19 0 6 le) of '6..0 10 2 10: 


B: 0) .@ 1p Je a (eh e © 6: es! 0 © eee s« ¢ 


153,999 


e@oece eee eo eee ee ee eee oe 


579,768 


183,724 tons. 


6é 


425,769 tons. 


For fiscal year under review as compared with 1916 and 1917, the percentage 
of operating expenses to operating revenues are as follows :— 


GN Rateieeetaes Sate aetna A Oe gs ee EA Cues fad OP hes oe 85. % 
POR Ce REL Manet One cities att ctiast Se eis thy aT iba ts aT bates palv ace Men 80.7% 
MSL Come tet ta ital: See cerete at etns Se are she t ties ayal te she tees « iets ae a he aE © ote a 74.6% 


TAD Sec a prares . B SRG Ac St ics oa eRe aes ea a, pe ee ee a $422,108 02 
SP PUT a lees: Sk characte SRL a ORR ee eRe ere TA ote cad ges GATE whee ates 450,609 50 
LEG eee ate uence saree etree ek Lites wet Gee Naess t 7 CLI, Rohele 8 543,944 49 


Above comparative results show that 1918 decreased $28,501.48 as compared 
with 1917 and $121,836.47 as compared with: 1916. 
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ee een eS ST Are EMEC oo a BS eg pte cm 


~ 


Ore ROYALTIES. 


a5 PA Me amemi io 8 eats Piedrieh shh RANG. Op ete ey! uly hash $96,579 78 
LOA Tiare als tase & artes wage ake oo Lia oral Semis VCRs or cree ap eee ne ee 119,576 04 
LO EG sos Jeiatsie ie: neki wrote: Voie > aterge corals ptaicie wot OMS we ta ee en a 49,877 62 


A decrease in 1918 of $22,996.26 (19.2 per cent.), as compared with 1917, 
and an increase of $46,702.16 (94 per cent.) as compared with 1916. 


NEt EARNINGS. 


AF Sere eh See Rt. Tos ek A ey NOES BA $429,419 64 


OR Ses ie hol D os wno a F nce neal gai ite eames eee ae ep ete ee 516,700 56 
DODD 5. afein als alg Bracgie Sones Bee aie Aaa Ee, ee ee ee 528,705 46 


Decrease in 1918 as compared with 1917, $87,280.92, or 16.9%. 
Decrease in 1918 as compared with 1916, $99,285.82, or 18.8%. 


We have transmitted to Provincial Treasurer for year under review, the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000.00). 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


Mining Engineer’s preliminary report included herein. Regular and complete 
report for fiscal year 1918 will be published in usual manner, 


a 


Patriotic ASSOCIATION. 


The employees of Commission in 1915 formed themselves into a body known 
as “'T. & N. O. Railwaymen’s Patriotic Association,” and through this medium the 
following sums have been subscribed in monthly amounts through payrolls and paid 
to “Canadian Red Cross Society” and “Canadian Patriotic Fund” to date of 
October 31st, 1918 :— 


Total subscription to Red Cross Society ................. $26,181 03 
Total subscription to Canadian Patriotic Fund ........... 30,950 84 
Commission subscription 3-7... 4, ae eee 25,000 00 
Donation to, enlisted-employeds. 4 a. 2. ye, ee en ee 13,765 16 

TOtal esate ee aasee h ahow ee ap ale alee ee Oe oe eee $95,897 03 


The above amount is exclusive of many personal subscriptions made direct by 
members of Commission and officials, ef al. | 


Canapa’s Firru Victory Loan. 


During the period of Finance Minister’s last appeal to the country for sub- 
scription to proposed loan of $300,000,000—51% per cent. gold bonds—Commission’s 
employees subscribed for the sum of $163,000.00, representing five hundred and 
ninety-two employees, or approximately fifty per cent. of entire number. 

_ This amount, in addition to the $76,450.00 subscribed the previous November 
to the Fourth Victory Loan, makes a total of $239,450.00. 

The outstanding feature in the results of the last campaign is the fact that 
Temiskaming District, with an objective of $2,250,000.00, subscribed a total of 


$4,548,000.00, or 202.13 per cent. of objective, a record unequalled in Canada’s 


1918 Victory Loan. 


1919 NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION. dig 


é INCREASED FREIGHT RATES—INCREASED WAGES. 


On July 16th last, His Excellency the Governor-General approved of Order- 
in-Council No. 1768, in which the Honourable the Minister of Railways and Canals 
recommended under the authority of the War Measure Act, that :— 


(a) The scale of wages of railway employees as fixed by the “ McAdoo” 
Award in United States territory, including any amendments or extensions thereto, 
be applied in Canadian territory in so far as all lines of railway owned, operated or 
controlled by the Government are concerned, and that wage scales of privately owned 
railway companies in Canada be similarly advanced. 


(b) That increases be made in freight rates of all Canadian railway carriers 
subject to the jurisdiction of Parliament, as have been made in the rates of 
American railways by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and under orders of 
the Director General of Railway Administration of the United States. 


(c) That on the acceptance of the railway companies of the said “ McAdoo ” 
Schedule, the Board of Railway Commissioners be required to forthwith prepare a 
schedule of rates which! will grant similar increases in freight rates in Canada to 
the increases already granted in American territory—effective as of August Ist, 1918. 


In consequence the McAdoo Award No. 27 with supplementary amendments, 
was applied by all Canadian railways, based on rates of wage, effective December, 
1915—with the establishment of an eight hour day for all employees—and_ the 
position of the Commission was found to be as follows :— 


X 


(1) Federated Trades: Motive Power and Car Department’s employees—an increase 
approximating 45 per cent. over rates of pay as of January ist, 1918. 


(2) Shop Foremen and other supervisory forces of Motive Power Car Departments— 
an increase of $60.00 per month over rates of pay as of January Ist, 1918. 


(3) Clerical Forces: Miscellaneous station and other employees—an increase of 
$25.00 per month over rates of pay as of January ist, 1918. 


(4) Maintenance of Way, Bridge and Building Departments, Foremen, Mechanics, 
Helpers, Labourers, et al—an increase of $25.00 per month or an equivalent 
—according to classification over rates of pay as of January 1st, 1918. 


(5) Trainmasters, Yardmaster, Assistant Engineers, Roadmasters and minor super- 
visory officers—an increase of from 20 to 35 per cent. over rates of pay as 
of January ist, 1918. 


(6) Trainmen, Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, Brakemen, etc., accord- 
ing to classification and mileage—increases approximating 11144 to 39% per 
cent.—over rates of pay as of December 31st, 1915. 


In addition to above, supplementary amendments in relation to station agents 
and telegraphers have been issued, increases therein being retroactive as of 
October ist, 1918. 


It is considered that the increase in payroll due to the adoption of the 
“McAdoo” Award No. 27 and amendments, will approximate six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, based upon present personnel. 
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PAYROLLS, 


Comparison since commencement of operation :— 


10h wemiscalttvears tions. ceeieh Cnet eee eae ae 


1906 ty 

1907 < ¥ 
1908 ~ - 
1909 S * 
1910 % - 
1911 “e i 
1912 Me 
1913 oy a 
1914 i ao 
1915 “ a 
1916 i a 
1917 i , 
1918 ? 5 


SiS A 0 Se SS) OY 9 SES 8 NAG! Ie g0l 8) (O0 oe. OMSL e 66H gs 6) eel enol e/e ust or elite ie 


HON OO 6 Sele Ole ieee ensire ewe al 667.0101 of eters eh wit 8! Te) ehet cn chao’ 


Soe ae SS es Bea ahem ete eee Oe ese) eas Lelieite wie leis Neuse) o, elteme 


ig SO OOH SSS 1S. CO 8 PA REOY 64/91 0) 06 <8), (01,60) 0 coe sl eNal le! eNiacieVatkers, ‘a 


PIP. ye. O)se 2. 8 19) See eee ae. ©) .0n8 5s a8 eke shah arate: als: ares ehieneaé 


© Hehe e\ erp (0) "O5.e Sal 6? MMC LAR) OWS ORS eet @ La selewenele tele letst aves 


ONO FSO O 50'S PS LO 18,0 OKO. TG 16 SLANG 36 (0 OP Se Viel dele, SVG, 6 Tete a etre wulettn 


SP 8! PLC 2 LOGS © 1960 OS 91.6) 0) 6 a 10 Dem Ke: ie 8) el dio) a 1S, 2. 6) elie, a abe Ve 


OOS eee! Opie. Jere NG. 00 6 Reresleure) id) eye s6 6) oie) ease) 9) 6) 16 saute’ nel ate tere 


Seb Sl ene S (ee cere 61s erie, ter ee, aa8 eva va eee 16 Kelle) 61.0 sete tea ene 


SC ROL ENO) S10, 1.508), SO NOG” ® 1850 0 hele 06. Fle), 6 TA.6 wie. Omelet @, eae haters 


See 0) O88 OFS ORS) 10) °C 5S Lau ole Seer eas) [08 Wah ese. eV érel eiie.'e. sue ha mele 


OL Pe 2 Oa 8 he) ‘scotia 9 (0esi @) oes. sre a Puer etal hekeirens leis, aie cbhenic 


BituMINOovus COAL. 


$12,576,030 


$216,119 
450,214 
574,959 
687,541 
681,072 
878,192 
783,218 
1,090,310 ° 
1,218,473 
1,112,866 
953,209 
1,127,885 
1,273,967 
15275999 


No. 48 


During the period under consideration, the conditions covering the import of 
bituminous coal remained unchanged owing to the continued enormous increase in 
manufacturing demands throughout the United States and Canada, and consequent 


demand on railway tonnage. 


Commission, however, were fortunate in recelving 


a well maintained supply under contract, with sufficient reserve stock to meet all 
requirements. The coal stock issued in 1917 cost $531,777.50, and that of current 


fiscal year $646,058.17, an increase of $114,280.67, or 21.5 per cent. 


STATEMENT RELATING TO COMMISSION’S PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE FROM NOVEMBER 1st, 1917, 
TO OCTOBER 31st, 1918. 


tow GOCchranest. a oes oe oe, es 
Train No. 2 (Local Service), Cochrane 
to North Bay 
Train No. 47 (Local Service), North Bay 
to Englehart 
Train No. 46 (Local Service), Englehart 
to North Bay 


RAW. 6 6 0! (0: 16). b: ae el 6a grey 6: efece vée es -s 


eoeeoeoe reece eee eee e re eee ee 


e658 0 0. 81 16 S.C w Wl 6.e 1s Holisiie. este, 


Train No. 9 (“National” Service), 
North Bay to Cochrane ........... 
Train No. 10 (‘“ National” | Service), 
Cochrane to North Bay ............ 
Trains No. 50, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55 (Local 
Service), Porcupine Branch ....... 


Trains No. 23, 24, 25, 26 (Local Service), 
Charlton Branch 
Trains No. 4 and 6 (Local Service), 
Englehart to Cobalt 
Trains No. 60, 61, 62, 63 (Local Service), 
Elk Lake Branch 
Trains—various (Local 
quois Falls Branch 


eoeceec eee eee eee ee eee 
ee ereevee ees ee eee eo 
© 06. 66 0. eo. (6 10' (0 0.0 6 ¢, s. 6 ve 


Service), 


eecereeeer eee eee ee 


103,687 
105,914 
27,298 
22,505 
45,377 
48,370 
149,152 
10,053 
8,117 
8,065 
35,776 


564,314 


No. Psers. 
Train No. 1 (Local Service), North Bay 


Train 


Miles. 


79,268 
79,268 
39,823 
40,961 
39,254 
38,846 
44,546 

7,665 
10,690 
20,398 
10,059 


410,778 


Earnings. 


$136,886 
155,023 
36,918 
35,881 
89,130 
103,661 
53,450 
2,154 
2,973 
9,190 
7,842 


$633,112 


15 


97 


Earnings 
per Train 


Mile. 
$1 73 
1 96 
93 
88 
2 28 
2 67 
1 20 
28 
28 
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Cost of Replacing Timber Trestles with Permanent Structures and Embankments, 
Main and Branch Lines 
: Length of Cost of Cost of Steel 
ee Timber et of S ie y Concrete Trestles and Total 

Be Trestle coe rice Bridges Foundations 
Sie Ge Sas Sa Gs Sienes Si oces 
21.6 100 feet 2,145 00 a UO0 7 ODI oy ate ae ease Poel axt ce eps 5,145 00 
25.7 183 4,000 00 OOUS DI Newe ey catreie bn ncy Sa tee o's oais 4,600 00 
34.2 anvas 3,500 00 UOMO ates sinter eie aia'c'| eclieae oaks teva ks 3,900 00 
42.18 SGiatts 1,200 00 CELOUC OU aac tceite ca hake weettod es hohe re 3,300 00 
48.9 a aa PPI BO ZOO FS wectsutse wamalecey saeorewes| 3,950 00 5,100 00 
50.81 160 ‘* 4,500 00 1 O0U7 OU ee aie okk vere IReugceceie ety Bre tore o 2p 6,100 00 
53.84 io 900 00 LUO ZOU DE te acca oe Lees « waste tess 1,600 00 
55.36 22aua 5,800 00 LUC OU nee sl aks Sobriety Roce 7,000 00 
55.94 114** 1,400 00 BOUL OU caer sc act ats od wet se ee cee, 1,750 00 
57.31 BS0A. 12,000 00 POO ZOO enon wicctt ee ole Aeon s cae | 13,500 00 
58,75 6045*° POUSOU Secs eee cee. 2.600 0 eealde “eha leone ors | 2,800 00 
59.41 oUF" PONOO Vee oan oe 5% 3,000 00 cree tees | 3,200 00 
62.23 TOU tees 800 00 OS OaD OOP ewe pate oe oper Saw ge abe nt 4,425 00 
64.5 50 * 1200000215500 00l2 sce, RR SO ene | 27500 00 
68.71 Boom t 4,600 00 He ZUG FOO ro ees ee Peril Meer « Bem 6 5,800 00 
69.71 138 ss 2,000 00 SHOLOO Es etn cre erated Sitiaee ieee vate 2,850 00 
70.21 50se * 1 BUDS OOK harass auntel a org ga cents Elon ware want Xe tae] 1,300 00 
71,37 280ier 10,500 00 15 BOO L00| Reena seen. Leta tee iene fee hog LOU ROO 
75.4 6857555 IZ O00 U0 rete rscciacts ol Bue ee ely cutee fey a he oer O00 S00 
115.5 400 ‘* OUD Nee ies ror ulicmtc en gete ok Ge 27,200 00 27,400 00 
119.138 630. ** ANOROOT Sas aoe see toae 5 ce pees NS 42,000 00 42,400 00 
153,5 Bato OUR a ears weston s clk ayn ater aieees 57,100 00, 57,450 00 
162,1 SH pee ADFOUO LOO} ee Po: 00s 00 erat a ot eet errs Pikes Sed 24,500 00 
163.2 Vision we 21,000 00 ay OUD KOOR Societe rales ee ee eb pate 23,500 00 
168,5 SA ea SOU Keir ath arenes eos 112A SDS OOP eees oes ae 11, 800 00 
174.9 50. ** LOOZOGMectaas sates 5; GOUAU0l ewe eaesoe'e 6,000 00 
178.8 UU woke O*SOULOO hee, cca ce LISSUSs 0G cee etre 21,605 00 
181.4 hates dU RL UR ii a Sean Ceci trete, Fe 14, 800 ia 15, 800 00 
184.2 i gees nO UO U OOK. Ae tete trarctenesacitaleata sere arere 9.000 00) 10,500 00 
196.8 490 <* BOO OO; Struct. . Palin. peemers ate e 75,600 00, 75,900 00 
Total Main Line...... 114,210 00; 37,225 00} 34,740 00 229,650 00 415,825 00 

Porcupine Branch— 
300 feet 9,700 00 HOODOO es entree Silene eee ots 10,200 00 
5 100 1,000 00 BUT OO ee atom ie iki wekats mater et 1,300 00 
174 | 2007—-* Le OU SU rerattte accu Wie et a4 26, 200 00, 28,000 00 
| a a EG a a Re a ne pe aU a ae te nt 
Total Branch Line 12,500 00 SOOE OO eaterrnateit nee 26,200 00, 39,500 00 
SUMMARY 

Ma iis liNGY0% cos vk vee cua 114,210 00! 387,225 00) 34,740 00 229,650 00{ 415,825 00 
Braneh:.lines.. 245.1342 52 12,500 00 LUE REL leer see ete 26,200 00) 39,500 00 


eeoeee eves 


126,710 00) 38,025 00 34,740 00 


255, 850 “s 


455,325 00 


\ 
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Insurance—Fire 


. During the year fire insurance has been maintained on Commission’s property | 
‘to the extent of $2,277,820.00 valuation under the following headings :— 


Buildings and Contents. 


Division No: t——buildinges = 8sce. eee ee $273,130 00 


is i-sCOntents #-cus ue See 144,050 00 
He A>—DUL GIN 26) 5 Ree oe eae eee 117,925 00 
= ax CONTENTS: utcwnee nee ner sete rs 35,750 00 
Kerr Lake Br:—bullditigs <3) 4a ee ee 600 00 
“<CONLENIS J. tse. oe eee 100 00 
Chariton Br: —buildings.i.0 +... eee 7,100 00 
——COUCENTS ht. sate ee es 1,300 00 
Porcupine Br. bulldinesss sie oe ae ee 77,500 00 
= =—CON CENTS s37., 2 or eta a ee 21,300 00 
Elk Lake DL. > DiUldimgss shaw bee ee eee 16,500 00 
=—CONCENIS.. \ sc cichec soc beat ne 3,650 00 

Nipissing Central Railway—buildings......... 10,425 00 

=) contents? uc oe vere 23,040 00 

a 10,01 0-00 


DIVISION UN Opek5 4 tt eo, cies are ace) See eae $4,900 00 
DIVISLONGEN O52 o acl t se ee RE See eee 10,950 00 
Kerrerake Branch sec +e ae een ae eee 5,000 00 
Chariton sBranch oe. els Sao eee ee 10,150 00 
POTcupMme-(Branchc. $2) se cena eee 11,750 00 
HikesLake «Branch. .G ot esse: hae eee 12,400 00 
- ———— $55,150 00 
Freight 
Merchandise*is“transit.¢fun,. ot 28 ee $250,000 00 


Locomotives and tenders..................<, $255,000 00 
Passenzer cquipmente. shee ee ee ee 320,700 00 
Breight-equipnients).c ato io eee 288,700. 00 
W orks equipment oe ce uate aa ae es, 118,350 00 
Wiéctric “railway = equipment s.tamer cee ee 43,800 00 
Foreign equipment]? a, «i. ete eee 200,000 00 

——————— $1,226,550 00 

VOCALS 25s Seattle tan eee On Te ene a eee _. »$2,264,070 00 

Summary 
Divisione W005, g-ciieca cto eee a ee eee $422,080 00 
Division *NoG24. 04sec a ee ee 164,625 00 
Kerr: Lake Branch ts. 1 eee eee ee 5,700 00 . 

Charltons Branch 407. 4. 0 enn eee 18,550 00 
Porcupine: Branchy esac eee ee 110,550 00 
Hikoclake: Bratich '5,.:e0 sss vee ee olen ee ee 32,550 00 
Blectric:rallways-..h oct eee ee 33,465 00: 
Merchandisesinetransits.2. ear eee 250,000: 00 
Rollingy stock*a5, (2 sacar ae bee a 1,226,550 00 

OLA SRD. Ge, og Neng ite oe Pe eee Ee eee $2,264,070 00 


The rate of insurance is $2.25 per $100.00 for a period of fires years, or 75c 
per $100.00 per annum. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We have pleasure in directing attention to letter from Edwards, Morgan 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, Toronto, respecting Commission’s accounts. 


J. L. ENGLEHART, Esq., Chairman, 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission, 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Srr,—Acting under instructions from the Commissioners, we have main- 
tained a running audit of the accounts of the Commission for the year ending 
October 31, 1918. Our audit has covered Cash Receipts and Disbursements, Accounts 
Payable and Collectible, Agents’ and Conductors’ Accounts, Foreign Tickets, 
Foreign Freights, Car Mileage Accounts and Bank Balances. All transactions 
relating thereto have been properly vouched, and the Cash and Bank Balances have 
been accounted for. We have verified the balances of outstanding accounts which 
are properly set forth in the General Ledger. 

All information asked for has been cheerfully given. The books are in 
good order. 

. We are, 


Yours faithfully, ; 


Epwarps, Morcan & Co. 


No. 48 


lover on the farm of Geo. Slade, 1918, 


Cutting ec 


New Liskeard. 
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COUNSEL’S REPORT 


Litigation 


At the end of the financial year there were no actions pending in which the 
Commission was defendant. There is only one action pending in which the Commis- 
sion is plaintiff, namely, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission 
vs. Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company. Action for indemnity under siding agreement in 
respect of amounts paid in settlement of claims arising out of an accident on the 
siding of the defendant Company at Iroquois Falls. Negotiations for settlement of 
the action are pending. 


Damage Claims , 


As usual a large number of claims have arisen during the year in respect of 
freight, baggage, etc., lost, destroyed, delayed, mislaid or damaged; also claims for 
cattle killed on Commission’s right of way. Most of these claims have been adjusted 
or abandoned while others are still pending. None have been placed, in suit. 


Agreements, Leases, Contracts, etc. 


As usual a large number of leases, contracts and other documents covering 
various miscellaneous matters between the Commission and others have been pre- 
pared and executed. 


Grand Trunk Railway Company, Grand Trunk Pacific and National 
Transcontinental Railway 


This matter is still pending for adjustment. Meantime a temporary through 
train service over the Commission’s line is being operated in conjunction with the 
Canadian Government Railway and Grand Trunk Railway on terms suitable for 
such limited service. 


North Bay Freight Yards, Canadian Northern 


Negotiations are pending covering the installation and operation of additional 
inter-change facilities with the Canadian Northern Railway Company. Agreements 
have been prepared but not yet executed. 


Express Companies Agreement 


An agreement between the Commission and the Dominion and Canadian 
Express Companies has been entered into whereby the employees of the Commission 
at Porquis Junction attend to the transfer of express matter for the express 
companies. 

Agreements have been entered into with the Dominion Express Company 
granting express facilities at Cochrane and Timmins. 
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NIPISSING CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 


A number of claims, including some for personal injuries, were made during 
the year. Some have been settled and others abandoned, but in no case has a writ 
been issued. 


Agreements, Contracts, etc. 


A considerable number of agreements and_ contracts covering various miscel- 
laneous matters between the Company and others have been prepared and executed. 

A private Act of the Dominion Legislature has been obtained extending the 
time for the completion of the railway north of New Liskeard. 


Miscellaneous 


Numerous other questions on various subjects affecting both the Commission 
and the Nipissing Central Railway have arisen during the year, calling for the 
consideration of the legal department. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF CHIEF ENGINEER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
OF MAINTENANCE 


Mileage and Equipment 


There has been no change in the main track mileage during the year, and a 
small decrease in the mileage of yard tracks and sidings and private sidings. 


Operated by the Commission: 


Oct. 31, 1918. “Oct. 31, 1917. 
ATS ACKi nee te, ore PaaS Ee wee lente es 328 .50 BriTes 328.50 miles 
SORT ETC aera ht ttae o hier, Sian eee Lee jaya 1.70 
ATs TACKS ans 1G If) Sie wate, ao See oo lanes oreo 992805. 4% O9n 8 ieee 
PeVIVALG coll OSes ee a ec a ur tats ie Br eee ee 14.09 ‘* LAP oie ea 
444.09 “ 444.25 ‘< 
Leased to Grand Trunk Railway: 
PI ASSill Seo WN COLODE SOUT oe ale, cia eo sees ee 2.1028 "%"5 ALOR, 
Leased to Nipissing Central Railway: 
NEALE PAC oie tees aie Soles Be ee ek 10.45 “ 10.45 <§ 
Wards Tracks and Sidings <.oie sic. es wee oe oe ie ee LOB nS ABA Gn 
PEEL VORO eel ULL) ese eee aS ok We Sie ah ee kavene o 15068 ee 
131 Gree w Te ctowt. 


Details of all track changes are shown in statements included in this report. 
The equipment owned by the Commission consists of the following :— 


Oct. 31,1918. Oct. 31, 1917. 


ECOMOULV GS = oie Sta nan ethyl oc eye chetnca rs oleae wate 49 49 
Pee CLR ATS then. 5 Gogh. Gil Sitis Seek cle wave ve aha tbc a alec 65 65 
PPE Lt Ad Pe ee aa agen ht ste te aatiel mg core CR ae OR te 660 593 
AS LAL Sea cne, oat. ace gees Cwhate center eat aan ga ne lathes 118 107 


M ain Line Revision: 

The grading for the revision between Mileage 63 and Mileage 66.5 was com- 
pleted by the Port Arthur Construction Company, contractors for the work. Owing 
to the labour shortage and general conditions the building of the short revision at 
Mileage at 80.8 was postponed until a more favourable opportunity for doing the 
work. The tracklaying on the diversion, Mileage 63 to Mileage 66.5 was not done 
this year due to the shortage of rails and fastenings, but will be proceeded with 
early next spring. : 

For the same reason we were ek to undertake the tracklaying on ae revision 
between Mileage 54 and Mileage 55 
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Additions to Road and Equipment 
ROAD 


In common with the railroads all over the country, the T. & N. O. Railway 
suffered from the shortage of material and men to such an extent that we were 
unable to carry out our season’s programme of maintenance work and betterments, 
but nevertheless a considerable amount of work was carried out for the betterment 
of the property. The most important of these works are given below :— 


North Bay Junction: 

A kaustine lavatory and washroom was installed in the machine shop. 

At the present time a considerable enlargement of the yard is being made to 
provide additional storage tracks and improved facilities for the interchange of 
traffic with the C. N. R. When completed there will be three additional. storage 
tracks with a combined capacity of 135 cars and three transfer sidings for the 
C. N. R. interchange. 


An air operated tractor was installed on the turntable at the engine house. 


Feronia: 

A standard section house and a standard tool house, also a labourers’ bunk 
house 14 ft. by 18 ft. were built at this point. These buildings are on the east side 
of the track on a piece of land purchased as a site. The grounds around the build- 
ings were graded and levelled in conformity with the standards of the Commission. 


Mileage 34.13: 
Open beam culvert replaced with a double 36 in. concrete culvert. 


Mileage 40.82: 
Open beam culvert replaced with single 30 in. concrete pipe. 


Mileage 42.8: 


A spur siding 828 ft. long was put in for the Pembroke Lumber Company, 
who are taking out logs in this vicinity. 


Mileage 43.25: 
Beam culvert replaced by a single 36 in. concrete culvert. 


Mileage 44.5: 
Beam culvert replaced by a single 30 in. concrete culvert. 


Mileage 57.81: } ! 
Open beam culvert replaced by a single 36 in. concrete culvert. 


Temagami: 

A new pumphouse was built and the pipe line renewed. This work was neces- 
sary on account of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company periodically raising 
and lowering the water in Temagami Lake. At the time the above changes were 
being made the steam pumping outfit was replaced by a combined gasoline engine 
and pump. A hot air heating system was installed in the agent’s house. 
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Owatssa: 

A standard section house and a standard tool house, also a labourers’ bunk 


house 14 ft..by 18 ft. were built at this point. The grounds surrounding these 
buildings were levelled and graded to improve their appearance. 


Latchford: 
A hot air heating system was installed in the agent’s house. 


Cobalt: 
A bunk house 18 ft. by 24 ft. for labourers on the section, was built at this ° 
point. A hot water heating system was installed in the office at the freight shed. 


Linglehart : 
Hot air heating systems were installed in the three tenement houses. 


Boston Creek: 
A new frame station 25 ft. by 47 ft. was built at this point and the old one 
torn down. 


Swastika: 
A standard section house and a standard tool house were built at this point. 


Mileage 168.3: 

The timber trestle at Mileage 168.3 was replaced by embankment and a con- 
crete trestle 75 ft. long. This bridge consisted of concrete piles and caps, with 
concrete slabs for carrying the track. 


Mileage 174.4: 
The timber trestle at this point was replaced by embankment and a 45 ft. 
concrete trestle. This trestle is similar in design to the one at Mileage 168.3. 


Mileage 178.8: 


The timber trestle at this point was replaced by embankment and a concrete 
trestle 75 ft. long, similar in design to the two mentioned above. 


Mileage 181.3: 


The 55 ft. steel span in course of construction at the close of last fiscal year 
was completed. 


Bourkes: 


A spur siding 298 ft. long was installed for the Bourkes Mines, Limited, for 
the handling of supplies for the mine. 


Mileage 191: 


The beam culvert at this point was replaced by a standard 6 ft. by 6 ft. concrete 
culvert. 


Matheson: 
An employees’ bunk house 20 ft. by 24 ft. was built at this point. 


Mileage 207.8: 
The siding at the Wataybeag River bridge was moved a short distance south 
and extended 553 ft. for the R. S. Potter Lumber Company. 
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Montetth : 


The frame station under construction at the close of the last fiscal year was 
completed by the contractors, Messrs. Van Rassel Brothers. 


Porquis Junction: 

To still further improve the facilities for handling the traffic at this busy 
junction point, the freight shed was moved to the east side of the main line and a 
twenty foot addition built on the south end for office accommodation. To provide 


tracks for switching to and from the shed a cross-over 175 ft. was installed and one - 


siding lengthened 439 ft. 
An employees’ camp 20 ft. by 24 ft. was built at this point. 


Nellie Lake: 
A standard shelter station, 10 ft. by 30 ft., was built at this place. 


Mileage 233: 
A standard shelter station, 10 ft. by 30 ft., was built at this stop. 


Cochrane: 

Two repair tracks, one 688 ft. and the other 833 ft. long, were put in early in 
the fiscal year. ‘ 
Connaught: 


A siding 337 ft. long was put in for the St. Maurice Lumber Company, near 
their mill, for handling the pulpwood from their plant. 


A third siding, 1,000 ft. long, was put in for Reamsbottom and Edwards to 
handle the increased amount of wood, lumber, etc., from their mill. 


A standard 40,000 gallon wooden tank was built and the necessary pipe 
lines laid. 


Hoyle: 
The siding belonging to the Hoyle Industrial Company was moved a short 
distance west and extended 430 ft. to serve their new mill. : 


Timmins: | 
A hot air heating system was installed in the agent’s house, 


Except where otherwise noted, all the above works were done by the Com- 
mission’s forces. 


Equipment 


During the year one hundred 36 foot 80,000 Ib. capacity box cars were received 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Montreal, in completion of an order 
placed during the previous year. An order was also placed with the same company 
for one all-steel snow plow. This has not yet been received, the contractors having 
been delayed in obtaining delivery of necessary materials. 

Hight ten-wheel type locomotives were fitted with superheaters and brick arches 
at the shops of the Canadian Locomotive Company, Kingston. 
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A number of betterments have also been made to several passenger and baggage 
cars, while they were undergoing general repairs in the Commission’s shop at North 
Bay. Details of these betterments and of the very extensive repairs to all classes of 
equipment are given in the Master Mechanic’s report, which is transmitted herewith. 


Tie Supply 

The Commission entered into a contract with Messrs. Reamsbottom and 
Edwards of South Porcupine for the manufacture of ties from timber on the Com- 
mission’s reservation in the townships east and south of Night Hawk Lake. This 
season the contractors cut the jack pine timber on the north end of Macklem Town- 
ship. The logs were drawn to Night Hawk Lake and in the spring were towed to the 
entrance to Frederick House River and then driven to the contractors’ mill at 
Connaught. These operations furnish not only the track and switch ties, but a large 
quantity of valuable lumber, and even the slabs are utilized for lighting engines at 
the various engine houses. 


Wages of Employees 


In the last annual report attention was directed to the very great increases in 
rates of pay it was necessary to make to organized employees in the Motive Power, 
Car and Maintenance of Way Departments. During the present year, as a result 
of additional demands on the part of these errployees further and greater increases 
in rates of pay have been made. é 

In March, 1918, advice was received from each of the various trades in the 
Motive Power and Cay Department that they had consolidated, and that all trades 
represented in this department were now known as Division No. 4, Railway 
Jmployees’ Department of the American Federation of Labor. At the same time, 
notice was given of their desire to amend the wage agreements between each of the 
respective trades and the Commission on their expiration on April 30th. Request 
was subsequently made that representatives of all the Canadian railways meet 
representatives of Division No. 4 to negotiate a uniform wage agreement with 
increased wages and reduced working hours for the federated trades represented by 
the Division No. 4. 

The Canadian Railway War Board, acting on behalf of the Canadian railways, 
appointed a sub-committee to meet a committee representing Division No. 4. The 
rates of pay demanded by the Federated Trades were greatly in excess of those that 
had just been granted by the Director General of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration under his General Order No. 2%. The increase in wages on the U. S. 
railways had been immediately followed by a twenty-five per cent. increase in freight 
rates. In the case of the Canadian railways, there had been no corresponding 
increase in rates to enable them to meet the large increases in wages demanded by 
their employees. An agreement was finally reached between the Canadian Railway 
War Board and the Dominion Government that an immédiate increase of 25 per 
cent. in freight rates would be granted in consideration of the Canadian railways 
applying to their employees the wage increases included in General Order No. 27 
and such subsequent supplements and interpretations that might be issued by the 
Director General of the U. S. Railway Administration. 

A few weeks later Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27 was issued and 
the Canadian Railway War Board and Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Branch, 
entered into an agreement known as “ Canadian Railway War Board Wage Agree- 
ment No. 1,” which provided for the application of the terms of Supplement No. 4 
to the employees represented by Division No. 4. 
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ee ee ee 


Wage agreement No. 1 finally established the basic eight hour day, and with its 


supplements, in the case of the T. & N. O. Railway, gave increased rates of wages 


as follows :— 


_ Old Rate. New Rate. 
Classification. Cents per hour. Cents per hour 

MEA CHIN IE GN, VAT wie orca lads Doce ae ye BONED ea Secret 46 68 
BOMOrMa ker js. se. Matas aby wah ANN Sl eh le pecan ee oa 47 68 
BLACKS [C We st ase te ont hee ee eee rehner es Se eg ee 4016-4314 68 
PIPeHtl en were ped Cre ee ee Ta ee et ee ee 41% 68 
Min sm ith ger Fs ieee ere cts, has ee eee ee aN RL ree es 40% 68 
Hlectriciany ALA, ig. Mk ey Bake a ee eee ee ee a 3914 68 
Apprentices—-hirgt 2Y ear cer reek aoe eee 19 25 
Second Year 45, oka oo ae ee ee ee 21 30 
LUUPAY MOBY i, ae ttre ee eas ee Oe ee 22 35 

Fourth .Yeartt. 4, 005267, .e eee ee a ee as 4214 

Riftth JY Gat) sh heeds eeiate ee, eae eee eee 30 57% 
PAtlOlD MA ROM cacaye contests oe ae ee ee ee 50 68 
Carpenters——Coach, Cab and: Bench wae ae eee eee 41-42% : 68 
WooteMachinist), si. d, tease |e ee eee ee ~ 42% 68 
PALITLOPS sere ot tocar Se Rs Cae ee Oe ee ee 3814-4014 68 
Carainspectors a0 o:59. 9.20 Sick fn eae to UND ae ee a 3D 58 
CarsRepairer: 5 i 2505.5 uous br Sera ne ee eee 3216-331 58 
TEGIDGE SSI beaters sea UA, cca ew tree Lie See et I ae 31% 45 
Eriples Tester zx), jetee eterno ee ee ee nem 38% 68 


In May, 1918, the Maintenance of Way employees’ association gave notice that 
they desired a revision of their then existing wage agreement. After a series of 
conferences between representatives of the association and the officers of the Com- 
mission, a new agreement was reached by which uniform increases of 30c. per day 
for foremen and 31c. per hour for mechanics and laborers were made. This agree- 
ment was reached on June 22nd, 1918, but on July 18th, the Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Maintenance of Way Employees’ Association for all roads 
in Canada notified the Secretary of the Canadian Railway War Board that they 
desired a standardization of wages and working conditions on all Canadian roads 
and submitted a schedule of proposed rates of pay considerably in excess of any 
then paid. 

A committee of railway officials was appointed by the War Board and this 
committee is now negotiating with a committee representing the men. A wage 
agreement had not been reached at the close of the fiscal year, but it was anticipated 
that an amicable settlement would soon be reached, very probably based on the 
application of Supplement No. 8 to General Order No. 27, issued by the Director 
General of U. S. Railroad Administration. | 

This briefly consists in the adoption of an eight hour day and increases of 
$25.00 per month for monthly rated employees, 96c. per day for foremen and 12c. 
per hour for mechanics and laborers. 
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Comparative Statements 


FENCING 


The following right of way and station grounds fence was repaired and 
renewed :— 


First Division: Length—Rods. 
Diiea Ge inl OO e BIUOGe af: nr ere Sc Soe Bree oes owes 640 
Second Division: 
Mist kite SLALOM GLOUNOS wh ata. hse ee rate oie Tie os hoa wee Miwon 370 
Rumer anol OstOetoe. Bots SICOG as rea ena. OE eb tine ook fo uees Cee 1,920 
Pecgiroicul alias station Groungse reek hoe cr et ees 500 
PLO ch tae ere aired eevee LEU ce LEN oe we Meine Rie pis Ao gang hee a 3,430 rods, 


or 10.7 miles. 


New standard right of way and station grounds fencing was constructed as 
follows :— 


First Division: Length—Rods. 
PerOlMiAsotac Oly Grounds ys:,.c05'os fii e eee ee eee aes he eteet ate ee 40 
Mileage 16.5 to 22.5, Elk Lake Branch—Both sides ................ 3,840 

Second Division: 

MMNCAe Gee cu a04 25570 = W-CBLe S10 ctor oetecas vie oie) toot cea he Gieres oes aces 1,440 
Mileage 0.5 to1.5, Poreuzine Branch-—Both sides .................. 640 
Mileage 10.5 to 11.75, Porcupine Branch—Both sides .............. 800 
Mileage 17.7 to 18.7, Porcupine Branch—Both sides ............... 630 
Gta Meee twehs sce set Ret, WIRE aOR Vl Soh eter cil Ie inal Sey 7,390 rods, 


OTe Zon Len es: 


% 
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Private Sidings: 
The following statement includes all private sidings laid or poe vaudes during 
the year :— 


Location. Name. | Length. | Remarks. 
Main Line a | Feet. \ 
MIR IGNES hemo. ee viewers Pembroke Lumber Con ti. acee ot 828 | For loading logs. 
TSOUTRES aie te ee eee ee eee Bourkes Mines Limited. ........ 298 | For handling coal. ete. 
MaiteZOTs8e 1.4 sie melee ts RS. Potter Lumber ls 2a oe | 553 | Location changed and 


| 


| siding extended. 
Porcupine Branch: | : 
| 
| 


WONT Me Hibs casas ee «elas “Reamsbottom & Edwards.......! 1,000 | ae handling forest pro- 
: | ucts. 
|B Lehn Loa gee aren a Price tee Hoyle Industrial Co., Limited. + 430 Location changed and 


siding extended. 


The following includes all private sidings removed or shortened :— 


Location. Name. Length. Remarks." 
Main Line: Feet. | 
DIIER OOS fo sates: aioe cette Gilhles*Brotherssen wats alee ce 1,350 
eel DOO Lua wet ee eee Clarke doMillerai ease cee 249 
Mages 2 cusle es ot to vise Canadian Stewart Co....... -eeee| 2, 650 Siding No. i 

+ add ates ed eee 540 | 2, 

z ay ibe arte ae 358 3, 
MLITEG Wieck aactesae. Date elec Union Coal (Coss a. 420 a eee 363 

Porcupine Branch: 

NESS CBA Sa eet ae Crawiord-& Levinson .:..:.%.. 022 281 
: otal pi oer ea ree. HotU 


Meeting, Yard and Loading Sidings: 


The following new sidings or extensions to existing sidings have been con- 
structed to provide increased facilities at different points :— 


| 


Location. Description. | Length. 
| | Feet. 
LO aS SEN oh ptt gg ea “el LHTough Sid ingvlx Lensiong.w: © acer eee eee ~ 195 
Nirlestou ab. vost . ee Public Spur . se ne coe ae 417 
R6rdiis-tunelion Sa.c ere cee oe New Freight Shed Siding ‘Extended . 5 ee ye yee ag 439 

Cross-over, Main Line to No. 1 through Siding 

Eas toot Ma inalinesGa ee a ira ay eee: See h 175 
OCU ERNOS.2 s 62s 5 ae eee Repair Track, Noa-Liwel tun Ole eo ee | 688 
i fe SENG, 2 Seti oar aimee ae 44 833 
| Equip. Storage Track Gia 2 ate hi witb a ea CR ae ne ees ) 733 


ew aa 
ss 

. 

n 
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The following public sidings were taken up or shortened :— 


Location. Description. | Length. 

Feet. 

VOU WARN ed oak. wae a APs LT ACH CORA VV orete atiae? cecil mace eet Melts gem cee 322 
POM EOL Etec set: wohow vse aes: BoGGh bes. ob Wiyeeue ot. es canosoeier ie 606 
Parton d UNCON. oe<l. cs 5s 3 Ps AS bas DULG ie citi eee ee etnies acre | 1,608 
Meee 1 Gon cs ons es oe Srtias ec EAPOLUG SD Uliien teas athe se ataele e eekee hn ce ae waawi O70 
Wotal=s ccm css rae eh 3,606 


Tie Renewals: 


The tie renewals were very light this year, owing to the difficulty in securing 
a supply ‘of ties early in the season. The following renewals were made :— 


| 
| - 
| Main Track. Sidings. Total. 
| 
aT BIW IG LON Sy Paw oe Al ee cae tee ae ub iktg week lke S 16,859 2.610 18, 969 
pen iin ooo as he oe oe 26, 261 5,125 31, 386 
Kerr Lake Branch....... Gace Me ee Ry 622 en wee ae 622 
PiitiaghaleetOraneh 202, acceso veces EVA eae ee ees 744 
ty Aad ODE ATVOD om, free ee ns oP eae an dori) C50 Sean Sea ee ae 1,940 
POectuMME rane ck ae eke en oe ee es 
ireanielee cehranch vs.) oo. ee da 807 fevee seen eens 807 
olan saree een seg tel CN Cee 7,735 | 54,468 
| | 


Highteen sets of switch ties were also renewed. 


Ballasting : 
Owing to the shortage of labour no ballasting was done this year. 


Rail Renewals: 
The rail renewals for the year were as follows :-— 


PLLICALO GLa LO Goth. & Pant ueWete ein atte 2 miles 80 Ib. A.S.C.E. Rail. 


PIN EA CEs GO io: LOB Aes cee ae. ED tig ee SOc ID: a 
Main Line in Temagami Yard ......... toms | BEBO Lb: e de 
i bast) Dalek eet | nine a Re ania RO oni LoS ev ae 


Miscellaneous Betterments: 


1917. 1918. 
Timber trestle replaced by embankment and permanent structures 311 £1; oc = 
ite CeLemile used Tor CUlyertsacta, sours yok Oe a es Mae 921 ft. 780 ft. 
Dmomer ted Galil SAVY LENCE.» lle alae ies Ge tes Bede wee oe be Pe AS, 1.3 miles 23.1 miles 
Public road crossings Constructed sete ne Met eee UF he te 2 fi 


PiecioerOad. Crossings” CONStTUCted., a. heheh oi ek vo. (eke: 6 3 
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MOTIVE POWER AND CAR DEPARTMENT 


New Freight Cars: | , 
During the month of March, 1918, the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 


Limited, made delivery of the hundred 80,000 lb. capacity box cars, for which con- 
tract was let in May, 1917. These cars were numbered 80200 to 80398. 


New Snow Plow: 


The Canadian Car & Foundty Company has been given the contract for one 
steel snow plow. 


Alterations to Locomotives: 


Eight locomotives of the ten-wheel type, numbers 111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, were given general repair by the Canadian Locomotive Company of 
Kingston, Ont., and also equipped with the following new appliances: Superheaters, 
brick arches, pneumatic fire doors, and 81-inch cross compound air pumps. 


New Shop Equipment: 
The following new machinery has been added to the shop equipment :— 
2 
1—Dunmore Grinding Machine “ Equipment ee 
1—Dunmore Grinding Machine ‘‘ Equipment B.” 


1—HElectric Welding Machine (A.C.). 
1—Fay & Egan Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortising Machine. 


Summary of Hatenswe Repairs to Locomotives: 


Since November ist, 1917, the following locomotives have been through our 
shops at North Bay Junction for repairs :— 


Given General Repair—113, 127, 128, 139, 140, 150, 151, 153. 
Given Heavy Repair—108, 112, 123, 124, 130, 135, 138, 142, 150. 
Given Light Repair—101, 114, 115, 118, 122, 132, 133, 136, 137, 141, 145. 


Nore: The term “General Repair” as applied above refers to cases where an engine 
has been given a thorough overhauling and rebuild. “Heavy” repairs refers to cases 


_ where an engine has received such repairs as driving tires turned, driving boxes renewed, 


valves, piston rings and side rod bushings renewed. “Light repairs’ covers cases where 
an engine has received minor repairs such as renewal of side rod bushings, piston rings 
and valve rings. =~ 


All requirements of the Dominion Railway Commission in regard to washing 
out and testing boilers, testing staybolts, examining nettings and dampers, etc., have . 
been fully complied with, and during the summer months periodical inspection of 
all fire protective appliances has been made by a Government Inspector. — 


Engine Despatch: 
Statement showing the number of engines despatched from the different 
terminal and divisional points during the year :— 
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Number of Engines 


Station. Despatched. 
NOT ABS Y SURCUION Sas. cake secs FP st re eh Lyn Ng rly 6,818 
Folks aK e5, oes Ge Peter ao eee ae eR ee an eee ae ole 
Bnglehart: sy si tee eee ee PA atk Pb a, Ree ae 4,651 
Troquois:Fallsy:5 oe lend ps Pee a he eee 576 
AMMAN: Bie wo ei St I Oe ee 824 
GOGDTANG fat) CUR Sacer dao hee CT ee Ger ee 1,725 

"TOGA orc ate, Sates. Sota Cele ne ote SO Ea ee ee 14,967 


The Motive Power has been generally assigned during the year as follows :— 


Class of Service. Number of Engines. 
Passenger °> tu win lore, aes i ee le he eae 15 
Hreient (ieee oe oe a my GATOS Rep alia! 0 gt aiantome NC ong is Bree RPA Ee tae a 28 
WOT iy Shed EPA ikea Be ecks SURO eels eet ite erga eC lee ee Ds 
DS Witching Oo rial cans.) shots ee Mae) bere ea viseak etn acl eter ones ae Ra ca 4 


Locomotive Mileage: 
The following statement shows the mileage made by locomotives belonging to 
this railway during the year :— 


Engine Number. Miles Run. 
LOLS ae SOR at NOES PAT Ana me enn nt ee Raye May ke ke 30,062 
Lee re Ea aed Bane hos en ied Daun iacam nice, (ew ac 29 
Ut eae ERO EnE Mae Mr meu Anne N TOWLE ry 2 ToS i, oA Reg 42,105 
MOT Sahn s ehane oes mca Eee ve ate Lg ass ee ioe a ce 2,867 
LOB ahec wa Vee e waaay ba Masel oie ce cata cath PR ROSE aaa a anes 28,172 
LQG hes 2g TEES ae he ak Sie eal a pee Re een gee ee 28,692 
LA O25 Seven sos) ie ong cone everest he See et ne ea Ree a eee 16;551 
LE b Pres Qiars, « this ee ge! 65 Sots ACER els PMNS ES te) aS eee ee 30,069 
Lh ba eee ee eh ei Ree EAR Oe RA Di aE I. 47,619 
sh ts Se ar Pee Ok ie SRNR yay te WE tim PS. ata) 9,386 
LDS yg apts Faroe ge ees Whe ise Hester Ge cee ae, SM a ae ae 30,147 
UE Eire ame rm mba eas ew. UMN Te Ai ub ay on be: 24,880 
LL sgky be. Spe ate tae Pe aang oki gale ip tee Ue Ne cles Reet mea, grea ieee 18,779 
SU a ee ree eee Senne ene ron re Mere Ts Wu See Eo) SS 23,620 
ES aie iste dundee wice Pay Ce pean ae DE ne ira eh ae oa ae a ne 20,775 
EG Fs nes, esa eval Pane Tee ek eet eee en ate ek ga 12,547 
VO ein Ae yea e tee aa amet plane aeee eee ge a ee ana ls Aaiaien er ee 5,760 
De Lia SEN al Le Oi Ses Sioa ek Pagan ed ee ante eae ae eta 34,586 
LD eee ee EER PM ee yea ANAT ae Een te ky 34:723 
Ly See eae eT EEC  nve gh sR SRR vice. Vee tots 28,410 
LAS ON os Ms ofl woe Barapa et as AS Oe ee 30,715 
Da jc Set nnd so oe eas, SES PR Sia WC EO et ae ee ee 5,746 
LB Oe Riers atioge W's 320 eras asta Mic om die nea che ade ee Pepe ee a ae 3,359 
| Uy Co Ie PO re a Ree FL yee yin eaurate SN ae i he mr ee Se 26,106 
LE eS Fo 8 oe a we a NY OR a ee SOE Ee ae 9,414 
LO Mag hone Speed owe eae ic eh Gat ee ee Oe 3,662 
8; | eno are a etree Mere Snee wOEe sR Fee ier Wena oes ean A te CD 23,970 
DOL a ald ip! Sloe fhieh. Sede bce Sn sehlp wea Oe LG ee ar ee a 34,401 
DOD Se sata F te osdgele, « » ences, § Screen MEP eer etascel Seton as ee te 34,136 
DEB aie eters Sa a Bale: shea or eee A ee Tee A ea 47,363 
MSA Pera h ace Sens oie cet tale ds ae ee Oem 15,382 
Sil aaa Erte BYGONE dite CoG rhs ie ere T 4p om re Se 42,276 
DOG Eich acxFeh owhcs, wa RA Ne Ad ed bo ee ale a eae taee ae ee 60,778 
TST Sise bia Rie ARTE D 9 Seah 9 OS Coates eae Sea Oe ete ee ee, nate eae ee 50,983 
DOB. eaten! och wuld be dioietoad o wlaler Sears ae a URN ae ee 54,037 
LB eet: eg Pera ‘ace "separate eek eae Cait ea et ge a ae ee 30,761 
LAO aes. Sp aoe aha Wace gee, Se Meta Rack 5 a ee ero) naa ae 43.132 
DAD ree SOE Me ee ee Bl Lay eee ea roe hie Se eae ae 48.924 

p 7a ee ee LAA A Bie CR ai ce et! Pole ten SS 46.444 
DAS © a avaceydis, mage Bore ages G6 Claes hen peta tate ck 5 le edie ea a ae 42,151 
Mee acy ondh ok S'Ghw! sous sh aa dara Sine SEO TE TERA ES eT Le see 45,561 


BAD aia Fae Eo 4 nyulhge so ts Dhees Cie hie AOR kta oe ate eee 43,253 


A 
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Engine Number. Miles Run. 
EN ENG Ae SOR SOM Re PM TONS ERO, Fae Sos AN a ee MAA SF Ae 19,994 
oT eo Ee re I i poet pita ot ha aren hae rc ea a en Dia, Mee es ge rn 27,513 
CREB Oe Se oy ES age Su De Ae AY aay ae Rae, eer ete eee oD ALOT 
re ROTC Rie OK 5 TCA oc KE Tees teins eae aie. Cake he ie aioe 26,324 
THESIS ae tS Ag a Ai rT, i a EA le ORCS co ee at 38,496 
LOGIT ee ace oa re EIN eg ” ee Ce GR ER A Men I Ae aE 1,464,933 


vepaurs to Passenger Equipment: 
Extensive repairs have been made to passenger equipment at North Bay 
Junction shops as follows :— 


Class of Car. General Repair. Light Repair. 
PAT StwOlaSsear tence sca eee Mate sf eoeN sexes ht tte es 
ECON G-CHABS peg, ets yea fh ans elie ke ws ae 
WEB FP MANE AEIX DIESE Sn. ¢ a oie cs cass ne Ecuwinn is eicaeva a ate 
Bapracevand’ Uxpress 7. 2 ook etl ee ews oa 
Parlor Gate va ramen. puter i on ceakais copie seat whe 


oe 
4 


° bob. 


pet RL fl 


Notre: The term “ General Repair” as applied above refers to cases where a coach 
has had the interior and exterior finish of car removed, framing refitted and trucks, 
rebuilt. The term “ Light Repair” applies to coaches having seat arms scraped and 
sanded, interior of car varnished, outside of car washed down and given two coats of 
varnish and trucks repaired. 


Coach Cleaning: 
Statement showing the number of coaches cleaned at the different stations 
during the year :— 


Number of 
Station, Coaches Cleaned. 
NOP WEA PULTE CLL OM: ttsie are ere vos a: tie ana’ howe t's. 9 e078 ise AO A Rl ee 2,933 
AR Soe Bue te eee eer eee Ree Se oink acl, gE Brat aan teat bee hee wk 1,095 
HS TONAL ee Gora nc tater e eke ese tes ie NS, Sep gla ANN aren OE Sy eae ts 1,638 
PED OUIOLE TEA WSU erty Aon Oe item ce tia: akon NaS Onan e: as ae I De 1,095 
EPTEP TALLIES eer hi aoe rt eee en ahs te ath OF Sodan toca ees eee eo 1,185 
OCI TAT G LP ateente cats syne hae Maing Peacd ocala pisos opncd Thai oie at Ad oy lH elton 2,079 
LOCAL es SA eee Oe ies theca eae week teed WH aLe a eee 10,025 


Repairs to Conductors’ Vans: 
Thirteen of our conductors’ vans have been through the repair shop during the 
past year and have been given a general overhaul and repair. 7 


Repairs to Freight and Work Equipment: 

In addition to repairs to passenger equipment and vans, the staff in carpenter 
shop at North Bay Junction has rebuilt 11 flat cars, and made heavy repairs, such 
as applying new sills, decking, etc., to 25 flat cars, 10 box cars and 4 stock cars. All 
necessary running repairs to both T. & N. O. and foreign freight and passenger 
equipment have been made by repair staffs at the different terminal and divisional 
points in order to keep equipment in condition to fulfil the requirements of service 
and safety standards. 

Monthly bills have been rendered against foreign roads to cover repairs to 
their equipment in accordance with rules adopted by the Master Car Builders’ 
Association. Bills have also been rendered monthly against the Grand Trunk 
Railway for repairs to cars under the terms of the Grand Trunk Running Rights 
Agreement. 

ATR, 
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All work equipment, such as snow plows, snow flangers, wrecking outfits, steam 
shovels, railroad ditcher, boarding cars, etc., have been overhauled and giv en such 
repairs as required to keep them in Recent condition. 


Rolling Stock Destroyed: 

During the past year the following rolling stock belonging to foreign lines has 
been destroyed on our line: G.T.P. 340169 at Krugerdorf, ines 19th 19174" RG 
15707 at Cochrane, Feb. Ist, 1918; G. T. P. 309612 at M:P. 2014, Mar. 27th, 1918; 
P. M. 51970 at-Connaught, May 23rd, 1918; N. P. 100307 at Cochrane May 23rd, 
1918; M. & St. L. 6680 at M.P. 1, Iroquois Falls Subdivision, June 13th, 1918: 
D. & H. 18798 at M.P.-1, Iroquois Falls Subdivision, June 13th, 1918; G. T. R. 
7885 at M.P. 36, Sept. 30th, 1918; G. T. P. 360250 at Sesekinika, Oct. 23rd, 1918; 
C. N. B..2687 at Porquis Junction, Oct. 28th, 1918; B. R. & P. 16349 at M.P. 

7514, Oct. 29th, 1918; C. & Pz A. 2452 at MP. 7514, Oct. 29th, 1918, 

if each instance Saline: has been made with the car owners covering depre- 
ciated value of cars destroyed in accordance with M. C. B. regulations. 

Nineteen of our wooden flat-cars have been destroyed on foreign lines during 
the year, and bills have been rendered against such foreign companies covering 
depreciated value of cars, less value of serviceable parts and scrap returned. 


Equipment Owned: 


45 road locomotives. 

4 switching locomotives. 

4 business cars. 

14 first-class wooden coaches. 

6 first-class steel coaches. 

14 second-class wooden coaches. 

4 second-class steel coaches. 

2 combination wooden second-class 
and baggage cars. 

1 combination wooden first-class and 
baggage car. 

1 exhibition car. 

3 parlor cafe cars. 

5 wooden baggage and express cars. 

4 steel baggage and express cars. 

5 wooden mail and express cars. 

3 

6 

9 


snow plows. 

snow flangers. 

right hand ballast plows. 

left hand ballast plows. 

centre ballast plows. 

Jordon ballast spreaders. 

centre ballast spreader. 
Legerwood rapid unloaders. 

pile driver, 

American railroad ditcher: 
steam wrecking cranes. 

steam shovels. 

auxiliary boarding cars. 
auxiliary tool cedars. 

road department auxiliary ears. 
auxiliary track material cars. 
crane cabin cars. 

road cabin cars. 

pile driver tank car. 

boarding cars. 

90 steel underframe flat cars. tank cars for fire protection. 
293 wooden flat cars. combination boarding and material 
12 steel drop bottom dump cars. cars. 

35 Hart convertible cars. maintenance of way material cars. 


steel mail and express cars. 
conductors’ vans. 

stock cars. 

242 box cars. 


oS 
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OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAFFIC 
Annual Report, Year ended October 31st, 1918 
A CCIDENTS— PERSONAL InsguRiES, Etc. 


November 3rd, 1917, while Ex. 137, south, passing M.P. 82.33, leading truck 
on G. T. No. 12804 derailed. Cause of derailment, unknown. Total damage to 
equipment, $65.00. 

November 21st, 1917, while Brakeman J. Ryan cleaning lantern globe in van 
No. 62 at Cobalt, alleged cut his left arm. Resumed duty December 3rd, 1917. 

November 23rd, 1917, while passenger extra No. 109, west, passing Schumacher 
station, alleged struck team of horses—alleged slightly injuring one horse. Owner, 
J. R. Gordon, Timmins. . 

November 28th, 1917, while Engineer H. A. Reynolds putting button on door 
of engine cab, screwdriver alleged caused blisters on hand, which broke, allowing 
dirt to enter, causing blood poison. Resumed duty December 28th, 1917. 

December Ist, 1917, while Extra No. 13%, south, passing road crossing, M.P. 


12134, alleged struck and killed cow. Owner Jos. Labine, Maybrook, Ont. 


December 19th, 191%, while Extra No. 141, south, passing south switch, Kruger- 
dorf, car G. T. P. No. 340169 derailed. Cause of derailment, broken wheel. Total 
damage to equipment, $1,984.10. Damage to track material, labour repairing and 
wrecking, $76.31. 

January 12, 1918, while 2/85 passing 16 poles south of M.P. 81, car St. L. I. M. 
& S. 11423 fioraled Cause of derailment, broken wheel. Total damage to equip- 
ment, track material and labour repairing, $100.30. 

January 17th, 1918, while Swing train switching at Cobalt, derailed G. T. 
No. 105985 and P. R. R. No. 407190. Cause of derailment, brakeman throwing 
switch between the leading and trailing trucks on G. T. No. 105985. Damage to 
equipment, nil. Damage to track material, labour repairing, $29.57. Brakeman 
disciplined. : 

January 21st, 1918, while No. 2 passing 10 poles south M.P. 149, T. & N. O. 
Baggage Car No. 1, Second Class No. 36, Second Class No. 24, First Class No. 111 
and Sleeper “ Exshaw ” derailed. Cause of derailment, spread track. Damage to 
equipment, $37.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing, etc., $33.70. 

January 28th, 1918, while engine Extra No. 119, passing M.P. 123, rear of 
engine and tender derailed. Cause of derailment, loose tire on trailing drivers. 
Damage to track ele labour repairing, etc., $37.55. 

February 4th, 1918, while Yardman Geo. Pringle, switching North Bay Jct. 
yard, alleged ae between engine tender and car, alleged sustained injuries 
to right breast. Resumed duty March 18th, 1918. 

February 6th, 1918, while Brakeman Frank Stoughton switching at Englehart, 
alleged jammed between car and air drum of cylinder hoist, causing bruises on 
back, hip and right leg. Resumed duty February 21st, 1918. 

February 10th, 1918, while Extra No. 138, south, passing 11 poles north of 
MiP 23,,G. 0; Refrigerator No. .AG793 51. C. R. No. 63406, G. T. No. 41326 and 
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G. T. P. engine No. 93 derailed. Cause of derailment, wedge between engine and 
tender dropped, due to pin shearing off, causing trailing truck, G. T. Refrigerator 
No. 46753 to mount on inside of curve. Total damage to equipment, $187.00. 
Damage to track material, labour repairing and wrecking, $122.12. 

February 25th, 1918, while No. 47 passing public road crossing, Uno Park, 
wleged struck and killed colt. Owner, Thos. Taylor, Holgevac, Ont. 

March 2nd, 1918, while Ex. 138, south, passing Doherty, car G. T. No. 8419 
derailed. Cause of derailment, broken wheel. ‘Total damage to equipment, $85.00. 
Damage to track material, labour repairing and wrecking, $75.00. 

March. 8th, 1918, while Brakeman Irvin Clifford Hill getting on van at Riddle, 
ulleged missed footing, falling on‘rail, striking knee and causing bruises. Resumed 
duty March 23rd, 1918. | 

March 10th, 1918, while No. 9 passing 11 poles south of M.P. 187, alleged 
struck and killed three horses. Owner, R. C. Perryman, Heaslip, Ont. 

March 19th, 1918, while Brakeman John James McDonald getting off car, 
Englehart yard, alleged missed hand hold, falling to ground, alleged bruising both 
ankles. Resumed duty April 2nd, 1918. 

March 22nd, 1918, while Trucker Anthony Tremblay handling freight, North 
Bay freight shed, truck which he was alleged holding in door of car, was struck 
by a truck which another employee was holding, alleged jamming hand against wall. 
Resumed duty April 20th, 1918. 

March 23rd, 1918, while Extra No. 143, south, passing M.P. 156, car G. T. P. 
No. 305017 derailed. Cause of derailment, broken wheel on leading truck. Total 
damage to equipment, $79.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing and 
wrecking, $178.00. 

March 25th, 1918, while No. 47, passing M.P. 136, alleged struck and killed 
cow. Owner, L. M. Bates, Heaslip, Ont. 

March 25th, 1918, while No. 85 passing M.P. 121, alleged struck and killed 
cow. Owner, Jos. Labine, Maybrook, Ont. | 

March 27th, 1918, collision, Ex. 146, south, and No. 89, M.P. 21, resulting: 
in fatal injury to Engineer Alex. McLeod and Engineer H. Reynolds. Fireman 
F. M. Livingston of No. 85, left leg mangled, amputated above knee. Fireman Bebee, 
of Ex. 146, south, right leg slightly injured, chest crushed, fully recovered. Brake- 
man R. Fleming of Ex. 146, south, left hand torn. Cars G. T. P. No. 309612 and 
I. R. G. No. 81300 badly damaged, also engines 134 and 146. Hstimate of damage 
to equipment, $60,000. Cause No. 85 over-running meet. 

March 29th, 1918, while Extra No. 142, south, passing M.P. 120%, car DEVS 
No. 70326 derailed. Cause of derailment, broken arch bar on L. V. No. 70326. 
Total damage to equipment, $25.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing 
and wrecking, $37.20. 

April 4th, 1918, while Engineer Wm. Plaus getting down on front foot board, 
after attending to head lamp, alleged missed his hold and fell to the eround, 
alleged bruising left hand. Resumed duty April 26th, 1918. 

April, 26th, 1918, while Trucker Nicholas Romanis trucking a crated couch, 
North Bay freight shed, alleged missed footing, backing off gangway, couch falling 
on top of him, alleged bruised above shoulders. Resumed duty May 14th, 1918. 
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April 29th, 1918, while Conductor Harvey Thomas checking up train, in 
Englehart yard, and while walking past engine, alleged struck by piece of bad coal 
being thrown from engine, alleged cutting scalp. Resumed duty June 2nd, 1918. 

May 1st, 1918, while Extra No. 139, south, passing M.P. 17, car C. N. No. 
52866 derailed. ‘The same train while passing M.P. 11.43 car G. T. No. 17829 
derailed, and while passing M.P. 5, C. N. No. 52866 again derailed. Cause of 
derailment to C. N. No. 52866, loose wheel. Cause of derailment to G. T. No. 
17829, broken arch bar. Dates to track material, labour repairing, wrecking, 
etc., $114.13. 

May Sth, 1918, while Extra No. 132, south, passing M.P. 5914, G. T. No. 6996 
derailed. Cause of derailment, broken wheel. Damage to track material, labour 
repairing and wrecking, etc., $113.00. 

May 5th, 1918, while Extra 112, west, Porcupine Branch, passing M.P. 5, 
alleged struck and killed calf. Owner Geo. Holgevac, M.P. 4. 

May ‘sth, 1918, while Fireman A. Vernon firing engine No. 142 at Englehart, 
water gauge glass and glass in water gauge glass protector alleged broke and small 
pieces of glass struck employee in eyes; bath eyes badly cut. Resumed duty May 
28rd, 1918. . : 

May 15th, 1918, while Brakeman Patrick Joseph O’Neil handling barrel of 
oil at Widdifield, hand was alleged caught between barrel and car wall, alleged 
bruising hand. All fingers lacerated. Resumed duty June 6th, 1918. 

May 25th, nee while Extra No. 131, south, passing M.P. 16314, car Erie 
No, 72874, C. G. R. No. 550,644 derailed. Cause of derailment frost coming out 
of inside of curve, causing too much elevation in one place and owing to it being 
a new car and stiff, caused it to climb over high rails when coming ‘out of hole. 
Total damage to equipment, $550.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing, 
etc., $200.00. 

May 26th, 1918, while Yardman Ernest James King switching, North Bay Jet. 
yard, crossing over between G. T. R. van and cars coupled to same, Engine 153 
backed into cars, alleged throwing Yardman King off, hitting corner of car, alleged 
injuring back. Resumed duty June 12th, 1918. 

May 30th, 1918, while Fireman James Laroche on engine No. 151, at North 
Bay C. P. R. Depot, wetting down coal on tender, started injector on engine work- 
ing and then turned on sprinkler valve without first securing hose, atlowing scalding 
water from hose to strike foot, alleged scalding toes on mght foot. Resumed duty 
June 10th, 1918. 

May 31st, 1918, while Extra No. 121, north, passing 4 poles north of M.P. 
193, alleged run into six head of cattle, alleged killing two cows. Owner, F. Robil- 
lard, Ramore, Ont. 

June 9th, 1918, while Fireman Amos Wood, firing locomotive No. 141, and 
while fixing fire in engine on arrival Englehart, employee alleged caught hand 
between poker and coal gates of engines, alleged bruising right hand. Resumed 
duty June 26th, 1918. | . | 

— June 13th, 1918, while Labourer Geo. Burnett transhipping car of furniture 
at North Bay Jet., alleged fell between car and platform, alleged bruising side. 
Resumed duty July 3rd, 1918. 

June 17th, 1918, while Sectionman Thomas Charles McGrath walking back 
from Wye switch to station at Porquis Jct., alee struck by train, alleged bruising 
back. Resumed duty July 10th, 1918. 
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June 25th, 1918, while Brakeman Mellville Jones, riding on car between Cobalt 
and New Liskeard, alleged car derailed and brakeman thrown off, alleged cutting 
head. Resumed duty July 9th, 1918. 

June 28th, 1918, while Brakeman Charles McGillivray switching cars, Feronia 
_ station, cars coupled heavily, alleged causing brakeman to come sharply in contact 
with end of car, alleged breaking rib. Resumed duty July 20th, 1918. 

June 29th, 1918, while Fireman Kenneth McDonald firing locomotive between 
Englehart and Cochrane, and when shaking fire, shaker bar alleged slipped, alleged 
striking him in the stomach, alleged causing rupture. Resumed duty August 10th, 
1918. | : 

June 29th, 1918, while Extra No. 138, south, passing M.P. 8314, and while 
passing M.P. 45, car C. P. No. 126344 derailed. Cause of derailment, unknown. 
Damage to track material, labour repairing, etc., $62.70. 

June 29th, 1918, while extra No. 137, south, passing M.P. 11, car B. & S. 
No. 11387 derailed. Cause of derailment, loose wheel. Total damage to equip- 
ment, $54.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing, etc., $13.50. 

July 15th, 1918, Harold Edward Saunders, Car Checker, North Bay Jct., 
alleged fatally injured while working around cars. 

July 16th, 1918, while Labourer Frank Dunn handling scrap iron, North Bay 
transfer platform, alleged piece of scrap iron fell on wrist, alleged bruising wrist. 
Resumed duty July 26th, 1918. 

July 16th, 1918, while Checker Albert Brewer, trucking freight at Timmins 
Freight ‘Shed, alleged slipped and fell, truck alleged striking and bruising foot. 
Resumed duty July 29th, 1918. 

July 22nd, 1918, while Brakeman Joseph Lavoie coupling cars at Porquis Jct., 
coupling did not make and brakeman fell between cars and is alleged to have been 
caught between couplers, alleged crushing abdomen. Resumed duty, August 4th, 
1918. 

July 23rd, 1918, while Extra No. 131, west, passing Keyson, alleged killed one 
horse. Owner, J. M. Forbes, Timmins, Ont. 

July 24th, 1918, while Extra No. 120, south, passing 11 poles south of M.P. 
153, alleged killed horse. Owner Peter Taglhamonte, Boston Creek, Ont. 

July 27th, 1918, while switching crew, Englehart yard, coupling van to train, 
van broke loose from yard engine, coming against train forcibly, causing Brakeman 
Andrew Patrick Brennan in van to fall against locker, alleged cutting head and 
legs. Resumed duty August 5th, 1918. 

July 28th, 1918, while No. 10 passing M.P. 153, alleged killed horse. Owner, 
Peter Tagliamonte, Boston Creek, Ont. 

August 10th, 1918, while Brakeman Patrick Joseph O’Neil switching at 
Matheson, alleged fell off running board of locomotive, eco bruising leg and 
foot. Resumed duty, September 12th, 1918. 

August 17th, 1918, while Extra No. 131, east, passing M.P. 3214, Porcupine 
Branch, alleged struck and killed cow. Owner John Maciokas, Timmins, Ont. 

August 19th, 1918, while Extra No. 117, south, passing M.P. 20534, alleged 
struck and killed calf. Owner, Frank Hoard, Matheson, Ont. 

August 25th, 1918, while Extra No. 143, north, passing M.P. 18514, alleged 
struek and injured cow. Owner, Wm. Smith, Bourkes, Ont. 


‘“ 
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August 26th, 1918, While Extra No. 124, south, switching Town ‘Siding, Uno 
Park, tender and one pair of driving wheels, engine No. 124 derailed. Cause of 
derailment, permitting engine to run over derail. No damage to engine. Damage 
‘to track material, labour repairing, etc., $21.00. 

August 27th, 1918, while Brakeman Andrew Ranson, assisting in loading 
piano, his hand was alleged caught between top of piano and door, alleged squeezing 
fingers. Resumed duty September 21st, 1918. 

September 2nd, 1918, while No. 61 passing M.P. 9, Elk Lake Branch, alleged 
struck and killed horse. Owner, Mr. Carroll, Kenabeek. 

September 2nd, 1918, while Extra No. 122, south, passing M.P. 170, C. St. M. 
& P. No. 32538, C. P. No. 210186, C. N. No. 61030 and 61276 derailed. Cause, 
unknown. Damage to equipment, $225.00. Damage to track material, labour 
repairing, wrecking, etc., $150.00. 

September 10th, 1918, while Brakeman Thomas John McAughey stepping off 
_van, North Bay Jct. yard, alleged sprained ankle. Resumed duty September 17th, 
1918: 

September 20th, 1918, while Brakeman Edward Vreeland carrying pail of hot 
water from engine to wash dishes in van, alleged slipped and fell, permitting water 
to come in contact with leg, alleged scalding leg. Resumed duty, October 14th. 
1918. 

September 23rd, 1918, while Yardman John Gordon coupling coaches, Engle- 
hart yard, alleged caught between coach and tender of engine, alleged squeezed 
about abdomen. Resumed duty October 27th, 1918. 

September 27th, 1918, while Fireman Henry M. Ruston getting engine ready 
for trip, alleged fire door swung shut, catching finger of hand, alleged bruising 
dinger of left hand. Resumed duty October 27th, 1918. 

September 28th, 1918, while No. 85, passing M.P. 8814, C. G. R. No. 550552 
derailed. Cause, unknown. Damage to track material, labour repairing, ete., 
$112.50. 

September 30th, 1918, while Extra No. 139, south, passing M.P. 36, ears 
G. T. P. No. 2189, G. T. No. 106088, No. 22567, C. P. No. 208084, G. T. No. 7885; 
C: N. No. 41535,-M. P. No. 38585 and-C. G) RR. No. 550236 derailed.) Gamers 
unknown. Damage to equipment, $1,167.00. Damage to track material, labour 
repairing and wrecking, etc., $817.34. 

October 8rd, 1918, while Extra No. 140 south, passing M.P. 87, T. & N. 0. 


No. 80230 derailed. Cause of derailment, unknown. Damage to track material, 


labour repairing, etc., $285.91. 

October 4th, 1918, while Extra No. 143, south, passing M.P. 218, alleged struck 
and killed cow. Owner, P. H. Critchley, Monteith, Ont. 

October 6th, 1918, while Extra No. 144, south, passing M.P. 184, G. T. P. 
No. 305981 derailed. Cause of derailment, broken journal. Damage to track 
material, labour repairing, wrecking, etc., $180.00. 

October 12th, 1918, while Extra No. 101, east, passing M.P. 1, Elk Lake 
Branch, alleged struck and killed cow. Owner, W. Gedney, Earlton, Ont. 

October 17th, 1918, while Brakeman Geo. John Green unloading freight at 
South Porcupine, gang plank alleged slipped, permitting brakeman with truck- 
load of grain to fall to ground, alleged bruising. hand. Resumed duty Octoher 
29th, 1918. , ; 
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October 28th, 1918, while No. 85 passing Osborne, alleged struck and killed 
bull. Owner, A. Gordon, Osborne, Ont. 


October 28th, 1918, while No. 83 passing 514 poles north of M.P. 75, cars 
C. & P. A. No. 2452, B. BR. & P. No. 16349, C. N. Nos. 81586, 81510, 81512 and 
81490 derailed. Cause of derailment, broken flange. Total damage to equipment, 
$1,995.00. Damage to track material, labour repairing and wrecking, etc., $449.10. 


October 31st, 1918, while Extra No. 120, south, passing 7 poles north of M.P. 
123, cars C. P. No. 203362, I. C. No. 84717, P. R. R. No. 15735, G. T. No. 106816, 
C. N. No. 58750, T. & N. O. No. 60275 derailed. Cause of derailment, due to 
C. P. No. 203362 swaying,-account loaded to the roof with firewood, permitting’ 
friction to move. Damage to track material, labour repairing, etc., $81.22. Dam- 
age to equipment, $600.00. | 


Timp TABLE CHANGES. 


Necessary Time Table changes have been made to mect summer and winter 
traffic requirements : 

Time-table No. 39, effective January 6th, 1918. Timetable No. 40, effective 
March 10th, 1918. Time-table No. 41, effective April 28th, 1918. Current Time- 
table shows Trains Nos. 1 and 2 daily, except ‘Sunday, between North Bay and 
Cochrane. Trains Nos. 46 and 47 daily, except Sunday, between North Bay and 
‘Englehart, with interline service, via Grand Trunk Railway, to Toronto. Trains 
Nos. 9 and 10, “ National,” tri-weekly, between North Bay and Cochrane, with 
interline service via Grand Trunk Railway, to Toronto, and Canadian Government 
Railways to Winnipeg, Man. Equipment of these trains consists of colonist sleep- 
ing cars, electric-lighted first-class coaches, tourist sleeping cars, dining cars, and 
standard sleeping cars. T’rains Nos. 50, 51, 54 and 55 daily, except Sunday, between 
Timmins and Porquis Jct., connecting with main line trains. Train No. 52 daily, and 
No. 53 daily, except Sunday, between Timmins and South Porcupine. Train No. 
56, Sunday, Wednesday and Friday, and No. 57%, Wednesday and Friday only, 
making connections at Porquis Jct. with No. 9, “ National.” Train No. 59. 
Sundéys only, making connection with No. 9, “The National,” at Porquis Jct. 
Trains Nos. 30, 31, 32 and.33 daily, except Sunday. Trains Nos. 34 and 35, 
-Wednesday and Friday only, between Iroquois Falls and Porquis Jet., connecting 
with main line trains. ‘Trains Nos. 36 and 37, Sunday only, between Iroquois Falls 
and Porquis Jct., connecting with No. 9, “ The National.” Trains Nos. 60 and 61 
daily, except Sunday, and Nos. 62 and 63 Wednesdays only, between Elk Lake and 
Earlton Jct., connecting with main line trains. Train No. 4 daily, except Saturday 
and Sunday, between Englehart and Cobalt, and Train No. 6 Saturday only, Engle- 
hart to Cobalt. Trains Nos. 28, 24, 25 and 26 daily, except Sunday, between 
Englehart and Charlton, connecting with main line trains. 


Report oF Districr SurcEons. 


Herewith reports, Dr. A. MeMurchy, District Surgeon, North Bay, Dr. J. S. 
McCullough, New Liskeard, Dr. R. C. Lowrey, Englehart, Dr..H. H. Moore, 
Timmins, and Dr. J. W. Fraser, Cochrane. 
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REPORT OF DR. A. MCMURCHY 


During the year ended October 31st, 1918, there was only one accident 
involving the loss of life, when two engineers died as the result of Hines received 
in a collision. 

In the same accident one brakeman had his leg crushed, necessitating ampu- 
tation. 

One man employed in the shops received a dislocation of the sternal end of 
the clavicle and was disabled for a period of about six months. 

There were a number of minor accidents occurring, mostly around the work- 
shops, and not resulting in any permanent disability. 


REPORT OF DR. J. 8S. MCCULLOUGH 


I beg to submit herewith annual report for this district for year ended October 
dist, 1918 :— 

Medical.—During the year there were 225 office consultations with medicine, 
and 180 town and hospital visits. The medical cases treated were of a minor 
nature, except one case of carcinoma of the liver. There were 20 visits out of 
town, all of which, with the exception of two, were medical cases. 

Surgical.—Surgical cases treated were not of a very serious nature. They 
included cut and bruised hands and feet, two cases of frost-bite, one of which was 
severe, one fractured scapula, two of synovitis ‘of knee, and one for the removal ‘ 
of a coin from the throat. All cases made satisfactory recovery. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


REPORT. OF -DR.-R: C] LOWREY. 


I beg to submit herewith annual medical report for this district durme the 
year 1918 :— 


Head injuries SES Se ne LG Pa ty ec a rere Erie de ae Rl ch BR gy: a 3 
Fractured /T1DS iui Seine ete cate ae, tee ae oe ete eee Rost ry oa eae: 1 
Tnjured, dessa tn eet a iste ie Stee nen ee a eaten re pene Me 
Injured= feet say an eee oe ima ee Pa eRe Aen eee tS 2 
APDPONGICItIS: 2, 6S Peres eat re he re ee eee a ee ee 1 
SCO HAS Os Arcee py ciges aspire teeters soe wie ko te ae es ci oer a, 3 
Hernia@ 620 oo lk i Moodie bot aia ee ee ee eet Ree ee ee 1 
Injured arms?! s.se cs Gisele Be ee eo ee ee eee 3 
Blood-poisoning...2 P: sia R As Awol ye apsghet cee ees ce ee ee ee ee 1 
Bye. Injurles 55 Fe 5 oS Pew oie, nak ea eeaa ae eee cae ge ee 3 


There were also a number of small minor injuries treated by me. 


Medical Cases: 


PNEUMONIA 6 sks e045 ole % os eh oii sh ghee eee ae ene ee 2 
PI GUL iS¥ sie seats, 5 cota he sine ge cb brace or prUhe RUT ee a ee ee 2 
CTA EI CA sw F Sak eheee ts oa eee Wie ena ae ce ce eT ea ee 2 


Also a number of minor ailments, such as bronchitis, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
etc. There were a great number of cases of Spanish influenza in, this district 
during the past year. 


REPORT OF DR. H. H. MOORE 


I beg to report for the year ended October 31st, 1918, the following cases of 
accidents and sickness among the employees and their families, of the T. & N. O. 
Railway, on the part of the line between Timmins and Troquois Falls: 
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Nature of Illness. Accidents. Sickness. 
Bruises? SF mp3 a Sok Meet eal TI ete OM oS COL AN Oe Ie, he 
ETT eet oe i PE eS he capa ig ha ns K ea Oat 

Gd OR Sir CV Ort. ie etter eed ee hee es eo SG 

CUTS cece Pid Te sek eA PREY, ee one Ptr Ores ae ag 
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Sei ae eae crate ee eee, oo ae re ad ett S22 
eng the 2 Bird © ve Qt pr a ie tae ets Ae leh UO Bi oe ie er a ee & - 
PEPOs re Luisa eee Rea Rak tas Me Re, eh Se ey the 
Sty bie 8 OSs Ryn ae A len tae feos SS cals SA RRC PP a Lg 
OWS Helamer reheat iat ey nice Get Oe ee MEN ces LN Es eI td fee 
COUSEUDAA LOM Sees ts see he al ae Fa ade 
soil rey a Bs 8X8) 2 Rg lik Fold eas eae a oe Regt NU oe tla ga a a a 
Sraup ioc Fa IE ENS A Re ee a arn ee Rar ee Boe Dotnet 
RESTADS sities he Rae oc oh ate en ES Si ROR nh ae Pr ae 
CIT VE ISTON Sil ee rere ie ec ek er NE Sk al bere nk 
TEDL Ym Ee rete erate ee Aue ae ee Niars, See kaki cr Uh Roe a ae 
AAT EN O2AE pOw,. bat eee es Pgh one. Ben SEP OCP gsc ae oa eee 
CED UGs AIMIRCOLG Sipe acre ike aoe eres ee oe eae oR RS 
TASER CL ie ey ar even ah Rates cee ie Lal Ag aera Pe ewe We OTS 
PIVECOUIG Was tease Reaieth? cesta eek re ecw) ole Noe ne Seach one he Fass 
OALIS CIN GIN 1Gees > Sane ee a ee ne Oe he ok 
Ty OTe oe yee ante tet bi ie eee AE ac oa om 
PRALG TIDE C1 nee teen aaa” Pung nee oz aly gens Bsa 
soe rs 8 0 Cet Brana vaar ay Ae eM RRR A OTE OE Rd opera Parma We eo ah. ae 
PRADEEP CH LOSIS che eee ie oaks han Dae eee eae ee wales 2 
PRO US TEOT ClO a ere Perce oe npc enl aoe terate om Risk Paes Babe ee Nats 
AMS BRSI GS Wil gee Re bt ON ir NC ER ese in ee ene en A itis 
RU TUCLCAT Sans toe ee eee earns, inn) ng se mere ee ha os 
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pe pe pe ee A OTH He pOIHE DoH. - 


REPORT OF DR. J. W. FRASER 


I have the honour to present the following report for year ended October 31st. 
1918, as District Surgeon :— 

The cases of minor illnesses and injuries were of the usual variety and number. 
There were as well a few cases of epidemic influenza (Spanish influenza) during 
the latter months of the year. It is worthy of note that although approximately 
twenty per cent. (20%) of the population of our town were affected by the epidemic. 
only four or five cases occurred among T. & N. O. employees, there being no fatal 
cases. | 

I make special note of the following :— 


PP CU ek DL ODOT cane eure ness yet at ies ey Sch rar i eg eng 1 
Grrsnet- and. LACOrarClenio tame a ato eee ie te Cate a eines oe 1 
HPCE Let -< TE LPs 70 ene cee pe Mart ea eC eT, OR TIS ee es a 
Eacerateds hand faz.) om spe Pee eae itterct s tl. oka Bark ab ad oe Seas oe 
MICA Ste JaW de ects ee ee ad Sep cone ad PEs Geeks SLs es ae awe 1 
Hirewimatisni esse ee ee: SRE ab Ne aah ae a Loan OR Rane Pe 3 
BCR Barer LY Sian Re Ee ae GD aE te rg oR, by ice pO 2 
PAPE UI OT are hak ese era, i ay) Tt Reta oma cae eS Aaa Soa legt , w ood Sindh S 2 


Only those cases are tabulated which required prolonged or special treatment. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CLOSING DANE STATION, OPENING BOSTON CREEK 
Account traffic conditions, effective September 10th, 1918, Dane Station closed. 
Effective ‘September 10th, 1918, Boston Creek Station opened as an agency 
point. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ‘TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT 


During the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1918, owing to labour conditions 
and the abnormal cost of material, no reconstruction work was undertaken. With 
the exception of stringing a local telephone circuit from Hoyle to South Porcupine, 
for the benefit of the pulpwood industry, no new extensions were made, as our 
present facilities were adequate to handle the business. Local pay station was 
installed. at Mulock, to give connection with North Bay to parties shipping cord- 
wood. In January, telegraph office was opened at Monteith, and in September, 
telegraph office was moved from Dane to Boston Creek. 

During the year, twenty-nine subscribers’ telephones were installed, and seven- 
teen removed. . 

Telegraph circuit, North Bay to Cobalt, connecting with C. P. R. circuit to 
Toronto, leased to Messrs. Kiely, Smith & Amos, for broker business, was extended 
to Timmins on December Ist, 1917. This firm cancelled agreement on June Ist, 
1918. On June 19th, circuit, North Bay to.Cobalt, was leased to Mr. Hamilton 
B. Wills, broker, to connect with circuit furnished by Bell Telephone Co., North 
Bay to Toronto. On latter date, simplex equipment was installed on Long Distance 
telephone line, thereby furnishing above telegraph circuit, without, necessitating the 
stringing of additional wire, and leaving present telegraph circuits intact for the 
handling of commercial business. | 

During the summer, all lines have undergone general repairs. 

New working agreement was entered into with the Bell Telephone Co. to cover 
interchange of telephone business at North Bay. Agreement was also entered into 
with the Bell Telephone Co. to provide for the installation of.repeating equipment 
at North Bay, to facilitate through transmission on long-haul conversations between 
offices on the T. & N. O. and the Bell Telephone Co. The installation of this equip- 
ment will be completed early in December. 

Both telegraph and telephone lines were free from serious interruption; in 
fact there was not an hour during the year when communication was completely 
severed. 


The following is a statement of commercial telegraph, telephone and cable 
business handled: | 


Ted ETN CSEE.S OSs IA TLC GG aera tes a fedial eons Wa 4 oe iit he atest nts oo ke won Pela gs 37,548 
(Sal voits messe Sew hand Lede ce, wir ws «Sire Wewtiavens os aaeuere a eelerac wg he ems 78,631 
Ota her on cee Seite Crk apm he ee a ie ey 116,179 
eae ORIN GSS da COG ROTH tee pen cect erets mate Saas othe Tone aie oe none gy Fsk 427 
Caiplersiessa CesT OCOLV OCI sane 0-- kpescaanitp pustuciin aie ets e dee vis where & 147 
ETS CyL anc tetanic ces A ete aaa latte Cen ohs WA's! Ewe ae 574 
CAMias WOLOSr SOM rele ce carte at Oe ease eae a eee re ee he ee Aaa PP ree 8,390 
ar eer Ss AT COL VOU rite oa ea opts etn Be ays, wlohe soltat'g a ded! om 2d 2,786 
FTE oy ee eee ce ane eR RCE RCM tanec tace bss on) Ras a. 9a 11,176 
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Below is a summary of telegraph and telephone wire in operation, October 31st: 


Kind. Gauge. ~ Use. Mileage. 

TRON oie eee te ee > NO, © 82B. WG. =. Telegraph. 2n.cuee oe i ee eee 1,684 

POU oH rece oar ac eee No. 12 B.W.G. ...Long Distance Telephone .............. 167 

eral SONY ots sod Ste No. 12 B.W.G. ...Local Exchange and Party Line....... 274 
Copper ..........No. 9 B. & S....Telephone Train Despatching ......... 574 
Copper... 2h. No. 10 N.B.S. ...Long Distance Telephone ............. 650 : 
Coppersc aie. 2s os NOr 12, B.-&3S.~ = Lone, Distance Telephones: one 228 | 
Style BD... 2.2)... twisted JPain ~. -. Local sMixchange: 6. se ee 42,500 ft. : 
Total Wire Miléave..<:..;2... 3,577 

: Total Pole “Mileage. 2.2. <cn 8 341 
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GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Annual Report, year ended October 31st, 1918 


The freight tonnage handled during the fiseal year ended October 31st, 1918, 
and the gross receipts therefrom, showing the following comparison as against 
et 


Tonnage, 1918 ..... etl Bact Nee 1,176,582 TRG VGMUGRs. cst ste hae aces r.. $1,937,054 80 
Onna eecs O17 eo Pe. Be Me Fa 960,714 TVLGV EDLC Gord ca sees ok Siete ee 1,459,459 93 
TRETOASE Mo iiig sia tte week oS 215,868 TROreOdSG aces ate ieee $477,594 87 


This increased tonnage is accounted for by large movement of all-rail grain 
and grain products, also dressed meats and packing-house products, and lumber 
from the west. 

This increase goes to show that the “ Transcontinental Route” is growing in 
popularity and is obtaining an increasing proportion of this through western 
business. . 

There was also a large increase in local shipments of lumber and other forest 
products from T. & N. O. territory as well as in local miscellaneous shipments. 

An increase of approximately 15 per cent. in freight rates was allowed under 
General Order 212 of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, effective 
March 17th, 1918. | 

A further increase was allowed by Order-in-Council PC 1863, effective August 
12th, 1918, which amounted to approximately 21 per cent. increase. 


- 


ee 


The passenger traffic handled for the fiscal vear ended October 31st, 1918, 
compares as follows with that for 1917 :— 


Passengers carried, 1918...... 436 984 TFIGVERUGi cots cei oe c= Se $647,162 91 
Passengers carried, 1917...... 499,759 ECG CTU Gea Caan sheet te pte? ous: sone 655,127 58 
PICRTCASC) Oo. otk alge 62,775 TICORCAS Cy Ay cw rerun eee ae $7,964 67 


Effective March 17th, 1918, passenger fares were increased 15 per cent under 
General Order No. 213 of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. This 
increase in fares in conjunction with the fact that in 1917 the average distance 
carried per passenger was 57.26 miles, with an average revenue per passenger per 
mile of 2.29 cents, while in 1918 the average distance carried per passenger was 
58.44 miles, with an average revenue per passenger per mile of 2.54 cents, accounts 
for the slight decrease in gross passenger revenue as compared with the decrease 
in total passengers carried. 

The decrease in the number of passengers carried is due to legislation of the 
Canadian Railway War Board m eliminating all reduced fare arrangements with 
the object of decreasing as far as possible all unnecessary travel and leave facilities 
available for the handling of freight made necessary because of war conditions. 
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Analysis of Baggage Claims—Years 1917-18 


Hike 'No.| Paid |Pending |Declined Remarks 
Claims resulting from fire| 2 | 2 0 0 Two claims, loss account fire $70.00, 


Cobalt baggage room,| 
Dec. 24th, 1917 Golds | 


Miscellaneous .......... | 16 | 4 5 if Four claims paid, $57.11. Seven claims 


declined account not sufficient grounds 


Statement of Baggage Claims} 


Number of claims.......ccccecees 18 Amount... 2s... $939 88 
Number of claims vouchered..... 6 ‘* elaimed.. 135 36 vouchered for $127.11 
ee -** ‘deelmed?y ie: 7 a ae 719 05 
Ze of “epending se)... 5 a 85 47 
$939 88 
CREDITS 
Insurance against fire claims: pails cs. seeenes cae meee Ried cieues $70 00 
Other credits, nil 
NGG DEDIES os See Coe ee ne ee PNR eat pec nt hs A he be owe . $57 11 
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Preliminary Report of the Mining Industry in that part 
of Northern Ontario served by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, Calendar year 1918 


By ARTHUR A. COLE, Mining Engineer 


The production of precious metals continues to be the most important industry 
in the Temiskaming District; for this reason, therefore, the physical condition of 
the industry is of vital importance to the Government Railway running through 
and serving this part of the country. 

Gold production has in general been curtailed and the gold mining industry 
particularly hard hit by war conditions. The result has been the closing down 
of many properties. ' Notwithstanding this curtailment, it is encouraging to find 
that those mines that continued operations actually show an increased total pro- 
duction over last year. It is also remarkable to know that, even with the depressed 
condition of gold mining, prospecting and interest in gold prospects continued 
active, proving the faith of the investing public in the ultimate value of this 
industry. This faith was also reflected in the stock market, which began dis- 
counting a rise in gold mining shares some time before the signing of the armistice, 
although the physical conditions of the mines remained unchanged. With peace 
in sight, reductions in working costs will soon appear. The effect of the closing 
of munition plants is already noticeable in the increased number and better class 
of men applying for work at the mines. Cuts have already been made in the prices 
of cyanide and steel, and an early reduction in the price of explosives is also 
promised. 

The necessity for keeping up or even for increasing the production of gold is 
conceded by leading world statesmen and financiers, but how to do this in the face 
of increased costs is a problem for which the solution is still being sought. It is 
manifestly unfair to ask the gold mine owner to produce gold at a loss, and he is 
not likely to do so long; and even if he can continue operations by selective mining 
and a smaller production, such a proceeding is poor business for both himself and 
the country at large. The high-grade gold property is the only one that can con- 
tinué operations without much hardship. The question is one of international 
scope, and for that reason Canadians are looking to Great Britain and the United 
States to make the first move. In the meantime, now that peace is practically 
assured, the rational way to help solve this problem would seem to be by bringing 
the country back to normal peace-time conditions as soon as possible. One great factor 
in accomplishing this end will be the quick absorption of our returning army into 
productive civilian life, and in this the mines themselves will be a great assistance. 

One of the Porcupine mines alone has already notified the Government that it 
requires 1,500 more men to bring its working force up to capacity. 

On account of the high price of silver, the silver mines of Cobalt have been able 
to operate at an excellent profit, notwithstanding the increased cost of production. 
The high price has also made available as ore material that formerly was too low 
grade to be worked profitably. Ore reserves, which were never very far ahead of 
requirements in Cobalt, have thus been increased, and as the demand for silver 
appears likely to be maintained for a considerable time, the future is bright for the 
silver mining industry. 
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GOLD. 


The signing of the armistice on the 11th November has opened, it is hoped. 


an era of renewed activity among the gold mines, which are expected to recommence 
operations as normal conditions are approached. ‘The following statement, showing 
the capacities of the gold mills in the Temiskaming District of Northern Ontario. 
discloses some of the latent power of the industry to increase peo when con- 


ditions become more favourable. 


Camp | Mill ee sean Present rate Remarks 
POrcupimes ae0b5 toe Hollingén ins 222 se. 3,500 1 800. Sir oesises ein ee 
Domes a aan tee 1,500 a A eee Closed 
Melntyrets:2.2-<. 550 550 Sich cease PR Pe 
Schumacher ...... TL SOe aa nee Closed 
Poreupine Crown.. b Bea5 te rape |e Gene go Contin Closed 
[Porcupine V.N.T.. 120 Seated ot Closed ) 
[Dome Lake ....... GOlra cite ae ee set ee ee Closed. Ran 9 months. 
iDavidson’es cae. ee 40 TEE Varco oe Closed. Ran 3 months. 
INCWIASs one eee 20 | Ste oder ace ee Closed. Ran 2 months. 
Kirkland Lake...... Kirkland 423% LOG Fit coer at tc: New. 
Tough-Oakes.s 2. 120 Ney. oe *|Closed since July. 
Peek Hughes *s.. 80 80 Closed from June to 
November, 
Lake Shoresi..e. + 60 60 Started March. 
\Burnsidetes tard. 30 eee nite avche ee 3 New. 
Boston. Oresk: 34.54.41 Patricia ane 40 Pena Cee ae Closed. 
‘Miller Independ- | 
ENCE, Eon ee 35 acetic eiereate New. 
MUDLOG 2 te 2 pee az }OTOSSIS 50 Rs rns thire eeetaval Closed. 
Porcupine : 


The estimated gold production of Ontario for the Calendar year 1918, based 
on the Government figures for nine months, is over $9,000,000. Of this the 
Hollinger contributed $6,250,000, and the McIntyre $1,600,000. Other properties 
which had produced during 1917, but only made small productions in 1918, and 
then closed down because of war conditions, were the Porcupine Crown, Vipond- 
North-Thompson, Schumacher, Dome Lake, and Newray. The Wavidson ran its 
mill for a few months and then closed down. The Dome mill remained closed 
down throughout the year and only development work was carried on at the mine. 

The Hollinger is only running about 1,800 tons per day, but with its new 
milling capacity it could handle from 3,500 to 3,700 tons per day. An increase to 
the latter amount will not be made till the labour is available to make the necessary 
corresponding development in the mine. At present most of the ore is hoisted 
from the 425-foot level, coming from this and higher levels. 


Kirkland Lake: 


Mining and milling costs in this district are higher than in Porcupine, due 
to physical reasons; war conditions were therefore even more ‘unfavourable. 
Tough-Oakes and Teck Hughes were. closed down much of the year, but both are 
now making arrangements to re-open. The Kirkland Lake has a 150-ton mill 
nearing completion, and the Wright-Hargraves and Burnside are both installing 
mills, 
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In March the Lake Shore opened its mill, which has been operating con- 
tinuously since then, establishing a very enviable record. Most of the ore milled 
has been from development, which means that the ore reserves, instead of being 
depleted, are constantly being increased. The gross= 
about $45,000, the recovery in gold and silver being abeént $24 per ton. 


Boston Creek: 


The Patricia mill was completed early in the summer, but after operating for 
several months, closed down. <A noteworthy find of gold telluride and gold was 
made on the Miller Independence and development of the new vein is being vigor- 
‘ously prosecuted. ‘The small mill on the property is soon to start treating ore,. but 
for some time to come will be run as an experimental mill rather than as a steady 
producer, until a satisfactory method of treating this telluride ore has been worked 
out. This discovery of telluride ore has created considerable interest in the vicinity 
and much activity is already apparent. ‘Several finds have been reported, notably 
one in Catharine Township about six miles south-east of the Miller-Independence. 


Other Gold Camps: 


At Bourkes Station, development on the 100-foot level of the Bourkes Mines 
is showing up well. A small plant has been taken into the Howie-Couchenour claim 
near Lightning River, and shaft sinking and other development is proceeding. The 
Goldfields Consolidated, of Larder Lake, continue development with small forces 
of men on the properties formerly known as the Harris-Maxwell, and the Reddick. 
Considerable diamond drill and other pioneering development work was done in 
the Matachewan district north of Elk Lake, but these operations have all ceased 
at present. 


SILVER. 
Cobalt and Other Silver Districts: 


The price of silver, which at the beginning of the year was 88c., has gradually 
risen till $1.0114 was reached in September, at which level it is likely to remain 
for some time from present appearances. The production for the year is about 
17,500,000 ounces, and had a value of nearly $17,000,000, which makes 1918 one of 
the best years in the camp’s history. The mines producing over a million ounces 
during the year are Nipissing, Mining Corporation of Canada, Kerr Lake, and 
O’Brien. 

Development work on the Adanac in south-east Coleman, adjoining the Temis- 
kaming, has produced a little ore, and the future of this part of the camp has large 
possibilities. . 

A. leasing company is working the foster dumps, and is obtaining some high- 
grade ore from underground development. -A large pumping plant has been 
installed by the Mining Corporation of Canada, to handle sands from the bed of 
Cobalt Lake for retreatment. This is the largest operation of its kind ever under- 
taken in Canada. It is estimated that there are a half-million tons of tailings to 
he treated. The pumping plant will consist of two 8-inch motor-driven pumps 
with an estimated capacity of from 1,000 to 1,200 tons of sand, and slime tailing 
per 24 hours. It is planned to treat 300 tons per day to begin with, increasing 
dater to a maximum of 700 tons. 

At North Cobalt, the Green-Meehan mine has been re-opened by Edwards & 
Wright; with very satisfactory results. 
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The Pittsburg-Lorrain worked the Wettlaufer and Currie properties in South 
Lorrain for part of the year and shipped a little ore, and some work was also dorre 
on the Keeley. | 

The Casey mine in Casey Township completed its new mill and has recom- 
menced shipping concentrates. 

At Gowganda another bonanza find has been made on the Miller-Lake O’Brien. 
and the Crewes-Macfarlane has made a carload shipment of ore. 

A small vein containing niccolite and smaltite discovered in a railway cut at 
mileage 66, near Doherty Station, started prospecting in that vicinity, but Novalis 
of importance was developed. 


NICKEL, 


The Alexo mine, near Porquis Junction, continues to be the only nickel mine 
in the district. For eleven months of 1918 shipments were made during five months, 
and amounted to 8,151 tons, all shipped to Coniston, Ontario, and sold to the Mond 
Nickel Company. | | 


BARITE. 


The Premier Langmuir Mine, near Night-Hawk Lake, completed its mill and 
has started shipment of high-grade powdered barite from Connaught Station, on 
the Porcupine Branch of the railway. The material is brought from the mine to 
the railway in barges over Night-Hawk Lake, and down the Frederickhouse River. | 


CHROMITE. 


A discovery of chromite has been noted in Réeaume Township, and a small 
amount of work done, but the extent of the deposit has not yet been determined. 


MOLYBDENITE. 


A plant is being taken in and installed at the St. Maurice property, 25 miles 
south of the Transcontinental at Amos, Quebec. A little work was done during 
the summer on a property near Temagami Station. 


COPPER. 


An option on the Fallahy property at Cedar Lake has been taken by the National 
Mines of Cobalt, and work has commenced. 


IRON. 
Interested parties have been taking samples from the iron range near Temagami 
during the summer. 


PHAT. 


Further surveys of peat bogs between Cobalt and Cochrane were made during 
’ five weeks of the autumn by A. Anrep and party from the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa. Five large hogs of good w ene ble quahty and depth were surveyed. 


LIMESTONE. 


Shipments from the Farr Quarry. near Haileybury, continued to be made 
regularly during the vear to the Abitibi Power & Paper Company’ s plant at Iroquois 


Falls. 
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RE STORES DEPARTMENT, PURCHASES AND ISSUES YEAR 1917-18 


Submit herewith statement showing summary of purchases and issues from 
stores during the fiscal-year ended October 31st, 1918, set in comparison with year 
lS BP 

Shop stock runs much higher than any previous year, but approximately 
$380,000.00 is taken up with purchase of 100 box cars, and alteration and repair of 
eight locomotives at Canadian Locomotive Works, Kingston, 

During 1917, general policy was to “stock up ” in anticipation of the increasing 
scarcity and prices of practically all lines of material, and was shown by the excess 
of purchases over issues of over $257,000.00, but mainly in coal, tires, steel plates, 
and other imported material, and to a lesser degree in domestic products. 

This year stock has been worked down, making the margin of difference between 
purchases.and issues less than $55,000.00, and while we hope a reasonable “ Safety 
First ” is maintained, the road should be in fair position to take advantage of post- 
war decreases in prices as they may occur. Purchases of coal show increase of 
$13,869.06, but value of issues show increase of $114,280.67, and would appear to be 
quite in keeping with increase of traffic hauled during the year. 

Bituminous coal supply has been a serious matter for the country generally: 
but we have been fortunate in having a well maintained supply coming forward, and 
sufficient in stock to meet any contingency except fire for the next four months, on 
)asis of consumption during corresponding period last year. 

Hard coal purchases show a large decrease on account of scarcity on the market. 
and nothing remains except to substitute with soft coal, or wood, for which ample 
provision has been made. 

Oil and waste shows an increase of slightly over 14 per cent., and, we under- 
stand, is within one per cent. of increase in traffic. It is the only “stock” that 
may be used as a barometer from which to judge comparisons between material 
eonsumed and traffic on account of pre-war prices prevailing on existing contract 
with Galena Signal Oil Co. 

Stationery practically remains stationary in price, in fact allotment of the 
Railway’s needs were placed at a little lower rate than in 1917. ‘ 

Supply of new rail for the year was inadequate, on account of war demands 
both in Canada and the United States, and so marked was the shortage that surplus 
No. 3 relay rail brought nearly 50 per cent. higher prices than the same rail cost 
‘before the war, and this after the rail had served its dav of usefulness in the track. 
So acute was the demand for second-hand rail that some United States markets 
are still quoting light relay rails at considerably higher prices than new standard 
vail, , 

Tie stock shows a decrease in purchases, and also a light issue on account of 
late date at which contractors got their mill in operation. Prices for ties have 
nearly doubled during the past five years, but it is doubtful if any other railway 
in Canada is as well protected for a future supply as the T. & N. O. Railway, on 
account of reservation secured by the Commission from the Ontario Government. 
and rightly so—it is a public asset applied to maintain a public utility for public 
convenience. 

Details of “ tie operation ” are under management of C. E. & S. of M., who, no 
doubt, furnishes necessary reports to the Commission. 

In connection with reclamation, can give a general idea of what has been 
done since institution, but there are many details connected therewith that would 
not serve any good purpose to put on clerical help to carry out. 
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During the thirteen months ending October 31st, 1918, we issued from Reclama- 
tion and Car Store material to the value of $44,600.00. Against this we have to 
deduct $21,300.00 value of new material supplied to store, and difference of 
$23,300.00 represents value of reclaimed material when issued, and which, increased 
by $3,500.00, approximate value of reclaimed material in stock, makes a total of 
$26,890.00. Against this there is a charge of $7,966.65 for labour, leaving a 
balance of $18,833.35. Much of this amount would have disappeared as scrap and 
would not have realized more than 25 per cent. of what it meant in service. Over- 
head charges for light, water, coal and interest should be deducted, but of these 
charges we have not been advised to cover period under review. 

Labour has been a serious problem for Stores Department in common with 
others. Approximately 175 car lots of material, such as lumber, slabs, switch sets, 
switch material, oil, wheels, tubing, ete., have had to be handled at North Bay, in 
addition to the thousands of L.C.L. and baggage shipments coming and going. 

The small lots are taken care of by Stores’ staff, but we have to depend on other 
departments for handling these car lots, and would suggest to the Commission the 
advisability of placing sufficient labour in direct charge of Stores Department to 
take care of this work—unloading of steam coal to remain as at present»under the 
supervision of Superintendent of Maintenance. 

Staff changes were not excessive during the year, and in all cases to accept 
more lucrative positions than we could offer. 


5 T.R:° 
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Purchasing and Stores Department. _ 
Statement of Purchases and Issues, Fiscal Years 1917-1918. 
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1919 NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES ON CONSTRUCTION. 


Fiscal Year Ending October 31st, 1918. 
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DETAILS OF CHARGES TO CONSTRUCTION. 
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Installation heating systems agents’ houses, Temagami, Latch- 

ford and Timmins, and tenement houses, Englehart ....... 
Poblicesiding, mileage, 121.7 22, Five ee se ae 
Completion replacement, bridge mileage 181.3—with steel .... 
Additional sidings, etc., Porquis Jct. ........-. cc eee eee eee, a: 
Completion transfer siding, Cochrane ............+seeeeeeeeee 
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Replacing trestle, mileage 174.9 with concrete slabs and filling 


Replacing trestle, mileage 178.8 with concrete slabs and filling - 
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Waiting room and freight shed, Belleek ..........5....++++..5: 
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Waiting room and freight shed, Nellie Lake ................. 229 03 
Motor generator set, etc., North Bay Junction, completion .. 145 18 
Culverts Swastika o2). Suse d ele nals a Ne i eletoreypi setae at ie Mtcea raheem? 660 41 © 
Electric wiring buildings, Iroquois Falls .....+.............. 195 20 
Pipes from tanks, Latchford, Elk Pit, Porquis Junction and 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EARNINGS, EXPENDITURES AND RESULT OF 
OPERATION, NOVEMBER 1s7, 1917, TO OCTOBER 31ST, 1918 
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. Bp 1918 1917 
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—y 


_ Freight Traffic Movement—Company’s Material Excluded—Nov. Ist, 1917, to Oct. 31st, 1918. 


: Freight origi-| Freight 
ee Git nating at origina- Total 
, OT BNO °” | other stations} ting in | Freight. 
Commodity. »& in Canada. U.S. 
Whole Whole 
Whole Tons. | Whole Tons. Tons: Png: 
Products of Agriculture— 
Grain fain oak oso Sees ae Ee eee 1,019 Zoe, JOO ance eee 223,928 
Pl oura soe oe ees cs es Tok 133 950) eae ee ere 14,107 
Others Mall Products. .wece a ee eee 33 | Oe AO ry eee oe 8,434 
DY Tee ees co deite ciel Beene 8, 894 | D250 fe Fuse, ees 14,144 
POWACCO os sein wrasse rite vigisit hicne pieced <i ee ee ae | 168 Vang eee 168 
COUUON oc ciwdow ee he oe fone Sls CANE wea ee ee ee ee ey eee eR Ue a Wes ER BM and RD 
Eriit’and. égetablesas, oe... wees Zeilae | 6,337 70 9,181 
Other Products of Agriculture ........ aL 2g wake Seen 242 
TOTAL cts 855 Dee och ak ee eee 12,902 AGY fe aks 70 270,204 
Products of Animals— 
Livye:Stock’.. 2. 3) ..2 42a eee 1,611 2,912 12 4,535 
Dressed: Méatss7.... os angen eee 54 3,414 15 3,483 
Other. Packing House;Products: 260 ae eee OBZ ee eer, ae 682 
Poultry; Game,+Fishtand:Wegs* 0 2 et aa eee 8 ABB SS ey a aes 4,438 
Wola is echias co i coo ohe a coh cece weenie Ens eve SPR os ns ie tac Ue oe eee tare eer eee 
Hides and Leather io.t: siete dee | eee A iat Se Se 1g cs a 1,689 
Other Products of Animals ........... 96 O21) en Bane 1,016 
Potale ic, ered toner nee een eee 1. 7h 14,055 ad 15,843 
Products of Mines— 
Anthracite. Coal. cetera ree we 488 3,837 7,201 11,526 
BHUMInONSEC Ogle... ee eee ee 2,765 39,637 68,712. | 111,114 
Oke Fei ete as ee Eo ae eee 32 211 844 1,087 
OPES ie ae ah ws ease. Peete | ae Ue 26,980 1 OTL. eas ees 28,651 
Stone, Sand and other like articles.. 14,926 2,125 935 17,986 
Other Products of Mines.............. 199 2,710 3,170 6,079 
OLN SI Wow win be ON yeaa eee 45,390 50,191 80, 862 176, 443 
Products of Forests— 
Dunit ber e238 salsa ee ee ee 93,002 47,870 25 | 140,897 
Other Products of Forests............| 257,651 120 282 Fae td ce ates 377, 933 
Dota eae eas bes ce ee ees 350 , 653 168,152 25 | 518,830 
Manufactures— 
Petroleum and other Oils.............| €2 5,465 221 5,748 
SURAT eee bate ole cbs eee ees ek TO eee eos ae 1,381 23 1,404 
fron, Pig and, Bloonte.3 oo. coe esc eee ete OO TSI Mis. cates rate 259 
lron*and:Steel-Rails.2.. cane le ee 73 320 81 474 
Other Castings and Machinery........ 2,126 13,148 650 15,919 
Bar and-Sheet Metal. 2c Sve. 0 = 110 5, 062 223 |. 5,395 
Cement, Brick and Lime..............| 2,128 7,681 213 10,022 
Agricultural Implements. ....-.+.. 00s. 94 10 00 SA or eine ae 10, 444 
Wagons, Carriages, Tools, etc......... 87 13,844 18 13,949 
Wines, Liquors and Beers............ 4] 25002 - en taseveron 2,043 
Hus ehold Goods and Furniture....... 597, NOS SYA IS peg 12,117 
O ther Manufactures..............006. 68,311 20,473 507 89,291 
SP OUAL 4 tio hs etal os Pee ee ee 73,629 91,500 1, 936 167,065 
Merchandise’ vo5 0 2 irc ae ete ee 24,635 40,769 765 66,169 
Miscellaneous— 
Other Commodities not mentioned above 5,757 12,6238 576 18,956 
Totalzlonnage ss ok use 514,727 634 , 522 84,261 {1,233,510 
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No. 48 
Statistics—Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. fs 
Comparative Passenger and Freight Traffic Statement. 
— Passengers. Revenue. 
| | 3 C. 
Number of passengers carried during year 1905....... 86, 648 108,681 76 
6 es oe # S06 on ae, | 359, 861 254,759 33 
6 z “ = 1907 5 et 518,678 388 , 343 03 
os Zz Zz 4 1O0SY sauce 479,005 366,504 53 
AW cre cs 66 1909 ear Aa 580,748 483,110 89 
os ‘ os oe 1910 ore 670,913 606,967 91 
os z os a 1911 ees 479,102 653,063 01 
os z os fe 19127230 497,452 599,681 73 
cs 6s 66 uc 1913 gS erates 508, 055 576,049 a7 
es es oe ou 191d eee 535, 869 544,820 08 
oe ee os zn 19155 ete 480,995 482,349 80 
6 os oe : 1916-5723 485,759 624,808 12 
es é ; as LOL Ta eee 499,759 655,127 58 
- 19134 eo, | 436, 984 647,162 91 
Totalar.. Sierath ha ac eee ee | 6,619, 828 6,991,430 05 


Number of passengers carried one mile, period 1905 to 1918, inclusive.........e. 290, 607, 094 
— Tons. Revenue. 
$ c. 

Number of tons of freight carried during year 1905... 99,192 121,530 46 
a $2 fe <3 = 1906 a's: 273,749 230 , 552 .63 
os am oa Mee een GUE. ce 393,589 390,894 29 
we a oe ie ol SOR Te 484,444 471,203 41 
+ ‘5 en ae 1 S09 ae 498 ,645 756,141 66 
op ce sr : “St EOI Sa, 624, 820 852,886 46 
He is vat acs Ge JENS Pot 564,120 974,678 33 
“s ane a 2 fee LOL Oo 562,734 929,464 66 
he a" es “ Se tO) Bee 674,942 906,476 16 
“ ca one me 5 See OLA See 742 ,366 952,090 35 
i cs : ie eee OUA 7 676,938 925,735 37 
ate : a Sleek 1 OT GS, 922 ,618 1,320,569 33 
sae a aL ep O La wet 960,714 1,459,459 93, 
‘SS 2 ts ee epee Od eerie 2502p L0 ~ 1,937,054 80 

otal tisave. naan cameo ae ee ee eee ene BAtiy 12, 228,737 84 


Number of tons of freight carried one mile, period 1905 to 1918, inclusive.. 


-eee 1,150,674, 746 
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Equipment owned by Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
October 31st, 1918. 


Total 
Equipment. 
Available for 
Service. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES. 
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PASSENGER EQUIPMENT, 
First Class Coaches 
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(wooden) 
Cateel yrs. so se 
(wooden) 
CSTeeI IZA. ee 
~ (wooden) 
(steel) 
1S gl Cay oR Ee as A ee a 

- Baggage and Express (wooden) 
oe ad (steel) 
(wooden ) 
(steel ) 


@orere tote e ete eevee seer eB Fe eevee 
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Second. 
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Combination 
es 


eoeveeeveeoe 


Mail and Express © (wooden)...... 
6 66 


Business 


Total 
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Total 
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MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES | 


HEXQUIPMENT, 
Pile Driver 
Snow Plows 
PATOL S ican rhc Secon er seeks Salk s 
BLEATIONSNOVEGIS#", : ccs fst ra seas. ss b's 
WireGk ine: CranGsos,. Ga. cme cals bie 
Auxiliaries (Complete) 
Moadetoapine Carsev eric ole eee 
Ledgerwood Unloaders 
Side Ballast Plows 
TOLrOale SUTOROCLS iia. ss sata eats 
Centre Ballast Plows 
Eiter Driver: Tanke... 25-0. 526 eee eee 
Mahoney Ditching Machine 
Centre Ballast Spreader ............. 
American Railroad Ditcher 
Cinder Cars, Steel 
Hart Convertibles 
GK d DIGIOTND OATS, Wier os tia os hie we els 
Fish Car (owned by Dept. of Public Works) 
Tank Cars 


e@eoeveeve ose eevee sees see eee eo @ 
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SGA te = Cars remy aos. ces Coe ones 
M. of W. Combination Boarding and 
MALELIAL.© Care diate. wets c 6c stot ue es 
Ai roLew. Materials Cars: oo oe al. 
Auxiliary Track Material Cars «..... 
POL lat cseiacmedrc.cs tet oan c's onck oes 
CATANC COUR iin ena oe coca oo 


eoeoet eee ere eee eee | 


Authorized 


ey) 


eneever 


250 
10 
30 

500 


790 
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Qe 
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pe 


Destroyed or 
other classes 


Capacity. 


Tractive 
Power. 


Transferred to 


eoeere ee 


soe eee 


eoeee ee 


eeee ee 


eeoee ae 


;@ese oe 


eereee 


eoee see 


eovsee 


eeeeee 


e@eeeerve 


ee ererovet'ee ere ee ee ee ee ee 


oe eereet oe ee se ee ee ose 
| 
el/eeeeere seve @ oo) 


erleeoevneeeee oe eee 


112,640 
170 ,000 

26 ,488 
680,746 
121,600 
182,000 


eset eeeees eee 


eveetesee se eae 
eoceeeeee ee eee | 
eevee ee eoees eee 
eooeet eer ees eeoeeas 
eerste eoeee ees eevee 


eeoeretee ee ee oaeee 


eevee ee ee ee Oe dO} 


oe eet ees e ere ova 


eee es ec eee Be wD eae 


oeeereerere ee eevee 


| eeee ee ee oe 


eereeeerere se eo eee) 


oeeeese eo eee eevee) 


eosoee ee ere peeoeeen) 


eooeeeeeeee eee 


eoeoeoeseoee ss over 
eer eer ee ee eer eeee 
eeere ee ee ee ev eee) 
coe eeeoeo ee eres 
eset reese oe eeee 
eoeoeeee eee eo eee 
eevee eerese eos voee! 


eeere ee ee 8 e 08 oo) 


enoeeeeee ee ee oo | 
eooeevreeee 
eoece ee ee oe ee oe 


ee 
oe re ve seer eee 
COUCH ON CCH we OCC 
oo eee eeres sees 


eoeoerereeseeooeaeee 


eaeoeeeeeoseeeee 


Total 
Valuation. 
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|e@eee ees eee e200 


ooepeeer eevee ee080 


eeere eve eee eens 


eevee ee ec ee eene 


e@eeroaoeaeosee08e080 


@es6¢eose see BR Oo 


oeeoe coves ee eae 


eo eoeeoer eee er oe eo 


onee ee ee ee 8s 8 ee 


eoeoe eevee e es eee 


osee eee eee eeee 


eooee ee ee ee 0 e Oe 


eseeeereeee aoa 


oereesee7 e282 880% 08 


eee eeoeeeeeveoee 
ee ee ere ee ee ee 0 @ 


oo ee ee ee eo ee oe 


eovre oe ese eoe ee ee 
core eeeseeoeere ee 
eevee eee oe 


seeec eee eevee ee 


181,503 82 


2,874,693 83 
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TONNAGE. 
Statement of Tons One Mile—November 1st, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 
Gross Tonnage} Whole | Tons One Mile, y 
Month. Pounds) TONS Jags 
ou ; 8 North & West | South & East Total 

November 1917....) 121,993,278 | -60,997 4,572,399 6,300, 984 10,873,383 
December AAAS OA esis ta bey 5,417,649 6, 868, 032 12, 285, 681- 
January 1918 137 5013, 911) =68 (757 5, 992,196 5, 896, 447 11, 888, 643 
February aa 7 14552815 5854 125616 4,492,125 6,901, 853 11,393,978 | 
March Ces ol eeOSe too, GOUmr Lee acu 7,169, 138 18, 891, 108 26, 060, 246 
April bee aa ese ale DUO LOOM BLO LeZOG 6,396, 672 33,054, 529 39, 451, 201 
May i eeeal plo dO: 629 ges pb..410 6,494. 680 24,489,016 30, 983, 696 
June fe east 82165004 TOE OS 270 6.478, 824 14,197,576 20,676, 400 
July *2 Geegte = aLOOLOLOTeU RM aU slog 4, 834, 600 14,575, 464 19, 410, 064 
August awe 185,052. 869 | 92,526 4,533, 506 13, 704, 450 18, 237, 956 
September ‘‘ ....| 181,420,636 | 90,710 4,625, 224 11, 665, 024 16, 290, 248 
October eA eee OS p2o0elol ODO be 5,715,910 13, 766, 471 19, 482, 381 

OLA ea toe rehee 2,467,020, 462 |1,233,510 66,722,923 | 170,310,954 237 , 033, 877 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Statement of Tonnage, Tons one mile, Total Revenue, and Revenue per ton per mile, 
November 1st, 1917, to October 31st, 1918, under various headings. 


Revenue 

: Gross Whole Tons 
Commodity. é ; Revenue. per ton 
Tonnage. Tons. One Mile. | Sav me 

(Pounds). 
$..G: Cc. 

DW be bo. cote s ts 6 ees 180, 803, 699 90. 402 16, 237, 859 LIF 2927231 00.7262 
Pripwooden cae ss cee 604,971, 496 302, 486 57, 478, 972 339,360 27 00.5904 
Dill ete Poaceae 104, 477, 862 BUPA Fa 2 2b5 8. LO 64,243 25 00.5242 
PlAMWOOd sss. bénecsces 45,195,186 22,597 | 992,111 15,810 04 01.5936 
Polesten lve ats bout eam 1,628, 850 | 814 | 77, 962 938 29 01.2035 
POSTS e as ce oF otic nse 809, 700 | 405 54, 730 483 13 00.8828 
ALO Oe ceed oleae caine Oriol, Link 1,879 205, 895 2,018 85 00.9805 
PPADGGCL acetals « a ete 5,849,819 | 2,925 117,568 2.42214 02.0603 
MOC oe Ar os obs hs 66.615, 760 | 33,308 1S 7402238 23,296 68 01.3387 
PIRES wasnt fet aes 19, 854, 780 9,927 2,019, 452 15,940 90 00.7894 
POINELES we vane ewes as 1,556, 390 778 188, 542 741 90 00.3935 
baths. cece ote 917, 020 459 | 43, 052 446 80 01.0378 
SaWaUSs ty ClChc.m. wie mins D2227,-/00 611 | 49,105 653 50 01.3308 
PT oa ettectee cate eee 1, 037, 661, 037 518, 830 | 91, 461,294 584,283 06 00.6388 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


Statement of Passengers, Revenue, Passengers one Mile and Passenger Revenue per mile, 
from November Ist, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 


Revenue per 
Form of Ticket. Passengers. Revenue. Stent Passenger, 
‘ One Mile. 
>= eG. Cc. 

Commmercialag secs. saree, 22 ,085 45,218 90 1,829, 170 02.47 
HX GUISION CH. 1 > ieee tas 10 ,262 17,864 55 1,117, 988 01.59 
ALDINE TER Gratesestae tapreay pen 10,102 29.366 38 2, 205 ,652 01.33 
MEK Chace tin. sis Soee ee ee 5,954 1,798 40 106,963 01.68 
Week tnd 32 oss7, . dae | 992 809 70 52.016 01.54 
TST) Ena ee SP pry AG 2 rr | 1,864 171 65 28,919 00.59 
OTdinmaryiee. sce. t oe oa 385, 725 551,933 33 20, 197.416 . 02.73 
Gta Cele ee 436, 984 647 ,162 91 25, 538, 424 02.53 
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STATEMENT OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES ON HAND, OCTOBER 3lst, 1918. 


Class 


OOS Clk SH br 


NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


Shop Stock—North Bay. 


; Material. Amount. 
AT pra Kevmiateriars: can We Seon ee ee es pees SO te $1,979 
WUMCEIS MLILES SAIN AKI OS an ra Men eaicicte cist cy eleven es wie shereey «ys 27,672 
ESO CE US © CLG Meee nee Aetna eee tae Ae aioe aps etna gaa eis 9,465 
ES ULC) Ive enti ct COLE Latin crow teehee a MERI SP RNe cher ye eter bre. wee oa 1,712 
Sep nig ih thi aot epee wee eo, rebar oh a eS NO aR i tale OU 9,357 
PROUMECASULING Si Pyves «eqetchare shale steels some ee wi wena tiideed op etets, end ae lane ote 155497 
POUPICTS salle DALUSE cutie eee etn Me anak cee ath isla ees ae 778 
POLIT S Se pe eee eae ae NS Se rete ee He Sen Sieg 2% 814 
Lelégraphe and i telephone ‘material ve: oz 7h hi cen od. SOU we 3,438 
POCLTICALe INA LONI ay aro ecain.c ten een tee cree NN Gus Bice Sosa San 8,875 
CA SSR ee Bret SOE ree ass ee en eRe the EE BR SS a oy 1,728 
FLQEG Will Cae ie Ne Te Ue eee mentee ae I ET Bs esrb sg 2,305 
BYrassecastLneeien «tical ake Say te et Re ee etree ee es 15,036 
TAM ss Alice Pai eae ee Meet, pk tee et Bete eae Sot eae eee hone eid h tices Oak 
TOGOMOVeenaris siniShed Gi is can We see eee ok reste Paes 12,123 
HiumnberescCarpenter<sh op)» nis sansa ms fhe ea eke LT595 
Ponmibern orig eer nd: Material) se saa. ete oe techs Natehele 16,017 
1 AEN ISS WP ps ls, a eke ac By A weet 2 a Se Ne AEs BN See ae We A od 1,835 
WMI LSGO LDA TI COIS hee etter ret tha Prats aon dees ht Bs Ae he Bee Clon 6,656 
Widleiesi DEV: SCENICOmDal US ama aes.a cee tiate oe oy Seceonetost ae Sodas ree 3,00 ¢ 
POM SaeA i We DEUS ITC Gacttee erie Eee i ee ee eee. Soke ea 3,516 
Pipes. nttines valves, eles 7. 4425 tks ae ees eee 11,054 
HTOSS SANTI OCT ts ores ae aS ace Be erate orate uote cate! eaeete 3,809 
BOM MISSAL Y Peat ae eg Meee a cate lta eet, Ba SESS Aes 74 
MOUNIISSHT ya Ue EShOCK are outa he. eh ch ee re eee 275 
SSD ULTL SS Henan chee tae crawer eer tes vs Lhe Coen a sale ties 9, tecnees 6,888 
PP ON Fanaystecic (DAT) ase re oe ae ok aye Bs Bee ee an ee ane eee 14,478 
Steam shovel, ditcher and ledgerwood parts ............ 1,448 
OOS COLOR AN three nee arte Re sek ks he, ee en ae 8,370 
PT A CICS TNE Ge 1c lie hoe eee te SES Re A Sok s ba Sleytr pe es 8 oe 46,193 
LCACKMIMeaA versa LNG St OCKe: = 62 ahs fect FR Leese ahibe ot net. 5,369 
Car department and reclamation. store ......5........e0- 15,445 
Material in process of manufacture on store orders .-.... 215 
$268,919 
Shop Stock—Englehart. 

Material. Amount. 

ACerS Diab Omi LCCIld Laem rn repeater arta & Gs k SEs eee el acne Silt ers ndlee $76 
WELLCGLS eit es pa WO wa kG Ge mes ee oo ys Bye ese ae ce LE wie 1,936 
SOLES AINULS HAGEL Gn wees tie ete SM ore as Hee a ates se Aare ble te oar oo 801 
PSO ioe ie CON oe eee ee oe PEs oe Pe an Pe tn ate oo TAS ce Oe ee 
POAC MGIIELIN OS meencene es MaCee rhareiT itech letere Senta 2 a a are eee okie 30 
EP ORS CASUIN SOU. crim ekets eee Gee a Sih, ae. Epis eta tae vid Was a Mee 500 
MOUDICTAE ANG 2 DALIGCG WS Oe sienna seth a aan Sears) & Esc aoe 602 
TROT SANS Smarr a hc gr castee koe: 1 oc AAP TRE Ns ke aoe he oe hate 94 
eles rappeantelelepnOneMMalenTialg 4 uetauciy nee k tt eck oo” Olle eee 
PALGCLTICA IB OVEL al veces c's, ck he MERU Ronin i Pee one Mie tee dee 82 
GAS hares pereees-c. aMruetacs sucPute st actia Luise ola Baca 6. oh 6 ON eke Mawes 113 
PLATO WAL OME Pee Se we sail HOE Soe othe age Shee Sed hacia ly aie ok ao 
DST ASME LAULS Sie Saree eh eee OM cee awed anil, Lend ood a Oe 4 ote 139 
HATS 2 Ce De Cameron Sauces heute ee ot oS ohh sc een 40 
PACOMOLLV Es DAliseUNISNel mba Mins eae 4c k eee . hte eee 180 
Lumber (Carpenter shop) ...... Gaietage tess eames ety eines RE ety Ca Aik We ke 
Fae ar Es allem Oba.) © aime Aina: ey alc erele Eh ena ed Ate te he oe 
PVG LSS Loner Se fen SED ease hc Oke gpa om cna 'e a bas 1) Drove GHIA: Sls SNS 14 
DP TECOllATICOlicge sense a eae eae ee ade cred els Bed REE 
MAL CU REeIVI Ce. DALIS ature Hern vise Bene Smet Soni.) Ak nies OY be ae Pe oe 
Pain tea: Drusieg ness pore 2 aic.4 cts Soni yk ae 6 
Piped, SLLIUSS a VALVOd.. Cliraie na UMe eres ob do. Sea ol te. 450 
PLOSOeA ae UL) DOka 0 ames Gre den see's ala am Ras ie Pw ead AEA ee ak 160 


Commissary 


eed Sore uri nep eg 1: TOs PIES) © eee) OY Shug iware) 6 MOL eS) Cw Oe: 6 6 6 ae Cee iqhere 6 | tehibhe tp, 


ee 


oe 
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Class. Material. Amount 
99 Sprin Sy wen2y sek aw rahe me Rates Fe hee reel ate ete eee alle ein ples eae Done $475 06 
90, <Iron’ and Steel = CDAL )ycrtector pistons ots ot age teueteletateta re piste ¥es cue oabtarn 78 66 
31 Steam shovel, ditcher -and ledgerwood parts ...........- = ss wees 
SD rATOOIS = CLES epee ca «hates wie gies ge © eyeing tet eRe oa eee rege tere AAT ES Bl 
“29 "'Track (material cn o oceee «cote te Bun me Foie ew mlste ote eee Sa tans celia s as) aig tallies eee ee 
$6,253 52 

Shop Stock—Timmins. 
Te AIT. Dra KE SIMA ter hale eres ale oe whee oie cece a cote eee s ema an aeltort teens $11 30 
2 ‘Wheels, tires and axXleS ... 2... 1c n ee eee eee cee eect eee ene 606 72 
3." Bolts, NUts, “CECE ae ein ete sce cre thn ees Pega a aioe gaueoteemcrnane ares 55 34 
4.> Buiiding *miaterials 65 5 <5 arc iecace nao a epeies= ole tanta av eloue pl eneincsents Aen orion ee 
ButGoaeh. fittings ae xcs oc neces oo wk + wes prkn ie mie eloteaaee mangas! areata ee 30 
6. Pron “eastings: Guo secs ses atest sieyensih ls poe apo seni) ote os ee Sree 84 24 
7 Couplers..ANG i Parts cs ies 0 srets were its soe = aeeloes a, aio lever aatn ge oie 164 13 
Saat Tyre) 24 6 1 4: ieee pen Oe Arp ee ee ecto gee Wee ew ee me a 
9 Telegraph and -telephone material, . 2252. cn anim ole ce teen = oe 
10> Blectric¢al — miateriad (coi « wtsvete ycets ta lodetione ore ces wen ctr ee ee 73 43 
iy bad @:! 0-1 eer ne ee nc Parte NS DRM ihc i oak Nha OL On DR 2 45 
19> OVI ard WAPCQ%s fro ce oS ek oe Oe en cicee Eis ROO Gate ne elie oar Bee 1 66 
13 a sPBTASs SCASTIN ES mike ecaes o eiste apne ete = [uke ane ete fer tet geo ct eae 20 10 
14° amps “and “parts 2. o's <5. sce 6. < sxe ae mm eae epee rie ia atelier a cence ana 28 63 
tb sLocomotive. parts. finished 2) sh. ne. je atte rte ne 16 36 
16 <Gumber: (Garpenter SHOD ) oxy ceca et eines Soe reate cae te ee ee 
17° sLumber- (BY andiB. *Dept:). <a. 0s cs waee Seas | iene gts cee eee 
TR Metals se 5; vere ve etee wis es icke ck ae lal al oho Pete ay ee oY wee ee ae 20 
19--“MisGellaneCOUs.~ cere da ee eras che lels oral» Gases le eects Ber era 34 77 
210s Water SUpDIY SELVICE DALUS occ thet cast ete sis fe eet e otce oe a he ee 
99” Paints sand” DIUSBES Ae a... otc a chee teil oe ah ts eee eben ana geaee 3 DO: 
28° Pipes. fittings,” valves, « CLG wim wae iem oie 2 eke rvs aetna 67 01 
296 -~aHose and <Tubber (ceed ci cee are ee ate wae ee ees 47 33 
98*; GOMMMISSALY <s hsace eos) he wus sale Sl Songs ike “a ha TE eee nce yee career een es eee 
QQ AS PTLD LS ck. cia hoes aa Sst s ew ody oles alate Palle cain tat phe pemtee tates hey «Pee oth aa ae ee 
80.2 .Iron wand “steel OC Da4).\ svi: score sos canc cat cate pl aie eee tole aala ae fon cee 
315 Steam shovel,-ditcher. and,ledgerw0od parts* iyi. sus ~ cee eee 
BZ STOO IS! OLC oie gsc wee dad wire lecer abate atet ohn as oa ate atk ip eke eae aoe 19-96 
33° -Traek material. 0 ee ths ck Se precede ee cae ear eS UN pc et itr em 
$1,237 48 
Shop Stock—Cochrane. 

1° “Airc brake material sasha te ease ea ey bees Sree eae yee $36 96 
2. Wheelss tites; and. axles a: 2 muk¢ hak oeeieie sp ein ae rotons 1,030 40 
2. “Bolts, nuts, - ote. Legewiee a rata le s+ ince uate specs © of eee aie alee ae 767 34 
4% Building —Materlal 2)22 ici wine ice cere fs cai ateapadal wits oer ea ciate edie ose alana ee ec eee 
Fee Coaeh -fitt ins yc aisle cater pa aerate Seats cana apiece ees mem 5 60 
6- VILFON CASTINGS icsissers ac loxesatn le cafe eee aaah eafeae cain de oot ie eae ae ae ite 240 09 
Te OOUPIETS ANG -PALeS sos Se, .ctore wetea te eatnet sede be tte ene ee oe 641 77 
8 “Woreings. (. Sot. Can se ibe ns stad whe ee aa ees toe tee nee ue ees en ein ene 139 16 
9 “Télegraph and telephone {material coscerieec ces vas eune ee eet te ee eee 
10° “BMlectrical “material sie ene es ae ee ee eee 5 85 
PAs Gap oo, aw eis a ae a a ries re ga ae, ee pean 
19 *cHard Ware. Gada sivios cohen | ORI a Le ee een ee oe 9 38 
13.6 Brass casting 2.6 5 4.6 acne lap ps mle Sede is aees cee Oa ee 
14° bamps “and Marts (op 5c ieee eteeeite cere esate, Se eee A coL 
15 «Locomotive, parts. finished ticker ft tale ae eee 5558 
16% “Lumber: (Carpenter. SOD) ac j6 <i ee oaks i eat neers occ ereeatatic aie an ed ee 
17 4Lumber (Band B. Depts) 5 aoe case eer enae eae hadacnrer els ae 
TSE SM OELATS Sa ae ae ua ee one Sage cs eae cas ora tec re ne ae ae 
19° Misechanéous <a. S95. Se peti anes ale wasteland ene ae ee 129 18 
21. Water- service supply -partss on. 6 caks < oscatsaaibroe ales © telstema ons oeeight ess aan eens eee 
99 2-Paints* and =«Drushes S25 wees oie ae cet See eee ee ee 3 02 
23%. Pipes: fittings, Valves; @LG2 | cc vine wo sie deaeele ian enema 94 20 
26. Hose “And. ‘rubber = cease crete tes reece ets ee ee 96 97 


1919 $NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY COMMISSION. 81 
Class. Material. Amount. 
Deer MOT INISAL Nam cLh oo. Pears eae ste one a tame Siar For Bina ua A a) es aCe ee LPT Ge: Sueno eg 
BOOM CDTi Sine oe eo ae ay oie a mart on eee he « Dare is ow og | $255 51 
Silat OI ANUesLGel> COAL hse s oe eect ise «ale Otay ola s coe Mae ee ore egy wm See allel 
31 Steam shovel, ditcher and ledgerwood parts ........5--- ss aeees 
SVMEDEL Ch Rg RTM RTT CITAM Hek ys Cae coe ies anaes and'g «ioe a Weber ee wn fs 71 46 
ME TS GIC RIT REL 1 Lar tino seeerctet teen teeta ea ee ors wiley wm Ova Sel de ge ho viata Qia\y 
$3,595 92 
RECAPITULATION OF SHOP STOCK. 

Location. Amount. 
RUC V EA Vein ols eel te bes eee etn espe tatctae eel sca a, ore os erate 9 wlarsia $268,919 74 
BeAr ee apes ate tee cere a vatnns suey wins Seven tows uees oshe oe losln oie oreig sieiele\e eo ee 8a 6,253 52 
“UNTRUE he os ee ea rein on carer aps mye or agree arse Ce ea ec 1,237 48 
Bae yr Te er cae a ec Recent PD Ria, alice tinier a7 Jota 2, go Sah a8 Soe Hida gies 3,595. 92 


$280,006 66 
Less unvouchered material:— 


Canadian : Fairbanks-Morse. Co., Ltd, -........65. 2.08.2. $17 64 
Canatiam wWestinenOuses CON LUA ly taste orins dle ow of acs Oe 
Canadian -Hairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd 2. .2. 3.5. ice ane ee 136 00 
CMTE V se MOUNGLY sOGs, A EAC 6 Fos og cig eee lays) ne aoe stars dee 994 73 
ES REP Er chee: Qe! DS Os Dear iy ote een Meare oie. eae ee i ie 106 17 
CE, CENT ETT TAL Mae nse tee, hiner = Secs ag eee mogs ces ete eeamne ces 80 30 
Montreal (LiOCOMOLIVE HVOF S; (Libs lists tic ena eis es ere sie eo 704 00 
Nee Pipers hallway oupply@Co, Lids ae lwataa: a ae 123 00 
———__————_— $2;172.-57 


$277,834 09 
Ice Stock. 


Pars rte re ta ae Chota ence A sets eae Tye a 8 coe) sie Mighe A a wine © p, nlgisie + turn $1,000 50 
ERG a EE fe oe ee inte canes Ss Ge cle 6 + Se & ows See elem Ohno mae ene Hales 5 80 
Pads ET aT Cae a ae ces acre en esta eee a Ne oh as, ores oS ah dae Hh enivte 5 6, wig inten wie cgimnm wiles “as Bae 
$1,007 46 
Stationery Stock. 
POEL DSTA aie sate cone co ae hn: ee Se a ee eea Shy Nh os ucteene Nias Mars ( au aby pate $5,072 65 
Less unvouchered material:— 
TheePlanet ee oc. ee ely eI a Maca OTIS gon reps Sas to, 4. a aioe $8 40 
Ge Ela Cli ae, eee ao Pe aces deity eo ere ode viele. Hla © ws EF as 5 00 
sed TO WCAOT IS ET OGG arte oot eile totes tha W's WLS ew ol ef egare walled 4 68 
PUL CU Sr ek CO ve UL ecars tare crease te apn Os 60, winters eons ees 12 00 
ROC IC WO Le Al TEC Su WU ees oe tele Uae eee ON 9% 08) wre ei claws os 21 00 
Grand) &. Coyiw lili Cedars an. on epee ceria. ten Ee Fa ee SN 18 75 
MiOhATUSON.-DONGr Ucee VT LEU Uae SU akr le aii ere ese ele ele! «ofa a's 13 04 
waverticer Job. Printine  COnmigtG carcth cals wistte es oh o's eae 4 80 
an do (Ee ag ee lene eee ere Sep ate 18 00 
do CL Osetia e er oe eters We eae aa 15 00 
do Pe eC) RM a ole Wea ce a ee 7 15 
Buntiinee Gillies! 400. olde eee a trae ecrere vane ees eee ge = 7 99 
RUN Li tite Glee ene 04 hiLO a eerie sclera ates sale a ale WO 11 76 
Geeried DET EL Ie (Ona Uae cee ee eats ont sacle caus) vice setieps sy ec) eas ore oteD0 
UGE Te ete ya gna oh sion Oy aie a) eter teen at Agr hte i ers NMR ree are ae 26 50 
PAOCTIPAIIO RM LUATO Wat Cr ulOe a de ccs tein tart thu ph eft, aie ae srelenens: wi 3 50 
WOmiNniOns SN VelOpe: cceCArLOl -COme Lt ates owe sts, «os oho ae 2 50 
(EnerAleNiA is Olds Gee Pi Cl es CO ten > apsrermate sists cochm les) + es Powis 
Abies) AG eye ge Ea eee, OR RN en Se ar a ee 61 90. 
Tiere ACH SOIT OS a eee eh ate oe Seeing) rade aoe Boa 6 154 00 
ee TA ee Ie ea Foie En Ue oe ae eds 16 80 
Richardson, GONG) Ga Wrikhty Ltd. sich et cee ets we a 36 00 
PACHALOCOM. AOU 662 WLI Cy lst sta, cite clk sutseys este miss e tor» 6 80 
SEAL CTCL la Oe eet eo ic cite tale es arene ce re sole es 92 50 
RUILeGe LV DCW liber Onsale aan Che. ottce rst eet o) «i a gn «a te a 45 50 
EOC LV DOW LAECT rahe O0 cells Clee Ia terete cape hein s:$ «5.0: «6. aia, « 11 05 


a oa ee me $650. 50 


$4,422 15 
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Oil and Waste Stock. 


NOrthy Baye ie as ie cede alk eicte fel oe a toddnagotnas co scod te teas de> gg es oasis isn ane pee ete eet eee 
Bin glohart. 266.0 hed SOs Ae ~he eaaes GG bajo he yee teens ys Seema eee 
TP PYAT ATS ) teers aks +a soa Bee te ce ae. tes CR nae Na etal oro eee tl lial cee eee rae ee rir Pe Le 
COG CHE ATIC (oo Riw. av ea be oe dtm AS wr acla fo calg ga sso. ae, See gt te et 596 91 
BOY Io ei ICO ae Gata won eho vo voice ce Pegs cucetch eae hotapety Wo ucaibes RGU szce Leys he Beco ghia a ties tates come meee enna 42 21 
Troquoisy Malis Geese es cece a = teteaaee detec se in < ie tae oh eae Ree ee tee a ee are 41 27 
$6,311 64 
Less unvouchered material :— 
Imperial.Oil Limited fives we ricci on tegs cte a ciara eee tata a, tae eR een ce 62 05 
$6,249 59 
Tie Stock. 
North Day ald On line oo sec: sm ~s5-u ete ba al, of, a eiedapacds oth aR mera pene Ne pais pepe enataraee $5,103 81 
Rail Stock. 
North: Bay-and <0n line a5 we aac tee = 3 ee ata eee tga) rer otk Oe os are geen tu eaee ote $63,629 31 
Anthracite Coal. 
) : Weight—lbs. 
North: Bay Stress .. 2 Fe: lolecs Posse ea eae us sage cenecerans sepeemecuy acres 186,098 
North Bay—treight- OMe 307s ck. cis ores otro ee ceo ee eh eee 25,500 
iy a De B33 9 yh Ree a RE oe SMSO SS eee ae Been SR er EIN He ah 
WPT CLT orc cce oo chic ue Seether a ott te cep gat ete Pee ee eae 25,200 
EUS STAT LeU) Sees nc eee ies Rae or net Cie cee CE Te eae 32,000 
PRGCWateP hr ee eh ck re ole Ree ee eh CIS nee eee 20,100 
PP QYPE SAINT er oer aces ten eccaeescn, tes tong NE ee toga hehe. emokaeholle se teeT ae eee ne Ma ete 
Tatchrordaiks 2 eee ee hse las here hae ee Bp ncaa ee eee 24,000 
Coie Be a kaa esaevin Rs a eign ae tos, CMC oi ese ECs 18,000 
INO REHEC ODAIT soca. sckeon waren orate ote tae ao tates Gh tae ee ee eee ceed ie Ree 20,000 
PLATO DUTY A. Gace oe). chs ahd oh catia oie pie Geer tees Rye meen 18,382 
VOW PAGK CATE (Si. ho Dated abies borebecaleee oe hea unaes Chee oe pata aerate oe eecereemare 
Ge Aa Edel si toe nak a RONEN mide © ese Als Tea een mete een Meee 19,500 
PHOT TTO GS LN abcd eels Wontaee a le fede ees ee as Ue ree eo tee 
BUATITOM oo ceo eee a eas ae eat deg ee tetera De ee 155300 
tN eon ts ha eer or aes PRA R A NU al tp A eg LEN eee S 94,000 
FA CA SU Dayle see oak ens RUD vie SNCS Ais ionic Pale Pets nee oad es Ral aemot chara 36,500 
PSIG Are, Ho oo one oo eve ete ehatohelie. a tae ake ais Rs eee es 2,500 
Charlton ie A eee eo ae re Ne ae occ aoe ee 
PNET eo Si Teas aed eS Ad er ee ire eee 3,000 
ONY CRA re Fa eae daa, 0 fal Pete Pana ee alg eed to Dee ee eee ee eee - 
BOUPKES See eR er ORR ae stored ao alot ote teteceabas rete ogee | ano ae 
MALI ESOT 6 SFB aiece dia! tesa k ASd tLe NOE Tne OG els Fete scan a MN oe eee 
POroguis-J UNCHONs 08 « acs k he ete hehe ea een ie Se eter 22,000 
ErOCUOIS: “AT 8 O56 5 tre centa. odie ek Me te eR ee tee hae ene 1,000 
CONNA WENT Page oie. et coerce hee Oo a sreaud De eee OINEe: eye le eee 12,900 
Monteltlin: vs, Oe ob eS Gee Cone 2 ete te Cee ee a ee 7,200 
SOUtie Py OFCUPIN Gs | ge. wis cs patats cia ape. ee eemerenets Rae ee eo eer 500 
SCHUMACHER Yee h7 we we ir ark ei ce Cee eae ee ee eee Ie 18,700 
PRUMUMING — MSs wee Mase ioe sco Tang eo ace a es a eo rena a renee 84,000 
COCHTANG. weg eo Shanes MPa tele tags ots] a daee ite TEE RE ee 
686,380 or 343 tons 
343 tOnS- at $8.20 -perston: ssi. % Be ee Ecce oe Pe ee et ee ee $2,778 30 
Bituminous Coal. 
Weight—lbs. 
North “Bay - elutes 05 Sot eis cere tases te eae, eee ee ces 600,000 
North Bay: cars «in svar dj. ee ois Us, ee ee 200,000 
North? Bay “dump sins oe, ee ee a ee eee 68,560,899 
Norths Bay 2Doller-ro0m. -Sea ee ee eee sie et ee ee 90,000 


NWortheBay freight 2oMces 7 isu..coeiee sas ee ee eee ae ey nes foal 
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Weight—lbs. 
Nery ee EE i) Cee Cees Preise tas Wie, Sc das whe, By elat Gennes he. nde he ied oom 319,100 
Oa Ye Bin D9 Cb bet, See git ee tee ONS NM RATE MMM IO yA At Sra iret en eR 9,775 
Tio Tech ra Pees eC Oe oe Oh UR re deny St ace ae ane Bok Ure, Say 65,000 
LEE poks Rok Le a cana = in am We epee ese Be core aa aa ge Ae ee Io 304,000 
ERAT Si Vettes se ie tet wht tach latetete y ahotarete aiedeho ct cexlb ems # + eietes 49,300 
MELT LT TOT ree ce la eo ae ee HATE eleke lovee Me efiade ‘a Metete “ate 4,000 
Cs eG wees hats ere teeeigh cate to casa de o2h As Nal athe Seay ole ah Chena a Bc ei P so ens 125,000 
rE OTA ciate oes Fe er an a tees hae cle Oed a phe ohn tabkay Po bat ween ps dete s 
CUR LeT’ DULY Vi mei Toe otc elcrot eto hee lui eo ove healed gra to tole, wleinte & ‘eae, © shavers 79,000 
Pe PS TSU TUN) oro etiee ran deg te oT ete sae eae, SME le « 168,750 
Murer es ea bored We dees ee hic Scalers eae wth sires Bet. peeps Sel name eign; weg orate Feet eres wes, en 8/8 
PUNT CRPGTE LUGS ema e o Seck cael 2 tore c fopE eee TOK wae Th aE CAS Rene Sve ake os 10h 38,000 
sy ead M ee ites Sia OS ce ce sre ahaa fe ol arte sae atte sper eae yee ste 22,000 
eT a ICD ere cl ees Pas cee ere oust eaneleee auc ccs) Shs wide eS alee 8 205,100 
MN ee iee eoe o te Joh as ee eee soe haters a ee ONO $ coi atin yaw “oars eM, 2 36,500 
SHOES FETE Te Rec Get pu oo eee wr Senet ced SAe ORE Colee ar re 990,700 
WORT CVI Hee acne s Bote cae res ECD wes ONE To earn pay ta Oey ee Stee mene 68 bud ath ahs 
ESAS O TURE CEE CI wie co. Pru cok cae he SP eri he lew) Coen decane RRO Stare! 3 Sie gle ve 
AEE REY Weir) Py eel URS agar MCR OA GI Foy AAR ke ee racay git i SY Ae 48,000 
NYG A EYE CT EW Wo Sahl eee tenet RRL Arapaho dir Ne Nana 9 2G A oa AP ac haere 114,700 
BYE GULOML TIRE yc te mile ies sei eden teers Ri Oh PMC ai ee Eke) ARTO oe a ee 
AECL LS ie) Ue eee eh ete EIS Sas agate fa ?e Sata > we ake ANd e eae ales 385,700 
BOR UOT aL Si ee tts oe, os ence hath Sindee ists @inveraha ee ore vay a tse a ee 1,000 
“SOOTC CANO eg ge Ce ee RE SEED Beet ne 67,000 
BPEL eee OT CU P11) Go cee Gs ae oer nA dae cus alp & le are) ate Sinise uot ne Am wapta: Negra see: alle 
SCN SWART OR AWD te cot pour nae dine AAS, ln feel ee ERTL Aer har Weare eee CE Da rtesas 
OST RERIE CY Fer Wea By be lial re ne Aglaia Oe aa are pe WS EOP are 67,000 
Creve ae EIS tal eS eect le amp ed Page rag Sian ears ira aire ener CA Pine 192,458 
72,742,982 or 36,371 tons 982 ibs. 
Bi (Ae OLLGe 9 Som DS alee too SDCT CLOG: gore t. ot oletne se Po a peter poe eed sta $262,965 88 
yee PAITIT MOT Sears Lie Vik OG Oded oan b. aheterere Hp lo, Sib aeons lp -atel ana ale yr = (ake fo $99 96 
ital AGCNSS TE HELSCONLIOL CK aici oro 7 tore seve in al: oeaivwareps 6s: ane) odtpato Wen wel 275 00 
\ a 374 96 
$263,340 84 
eee Tere hte On oie. ln es, OO DP MLO by AIG ole ¢.e5 2 oleae rene ee ena ve. 29 loumye se wlans 153 212 
$263,187 12 
SUMMARY. ; 
SOD LOCK weaterete oie ecole beam Meer tte dee pyc Wien wearin cugl"s Sorts asa ean. Pus Seu ets $277,834 09 
1 RTS Sky We a SL ELE kp es RP i ERR I a a Oe 1,007 46 
SEA CON OT Vary a cs cua eee ee ee he «alpen aittoty Ghia s Gites 4p0.s 4,422 15 
EVE LeU TU Se WY SL ree eee Se aa rae alee RE oa boris Sastre eal anata ay 6,249 59 
EDT OG tee ee Se Le care aR ne Ae CR eggs rater A eas ate 4 aie We Laorw,® or8 5,103 81 
SUS en te AEE eels hee ee OEE ax Wana tices ea aie Be oo Soararny Hea 63,629 31 
PRTC AOTE GS COG ic ck rr eae ae aac ebarolls Nese eat abe aa Sache 2 Lomau 
PALTV TOUS & CODD ei eich ena Sete ah Oe Slay lel oer de coon 263,187 12 
$624,211 83 
TRAFFIC AND MILEAGE STATISTICS. 
Passenger Traffic. 
1. Total passengers carried earning TeVeENUE ....... cece eee eee ees eeee 436,984 
>» Number of passengers carried one mile... 1 eke ee tee eee eee eee 25,538,424 
3. Number of passengers carried one mile per mile of road ............ TU143 
4, Average distance carried—miles. 22. cue ne i we eee ete ne een es 58.44 
BECO ATE DASCKEN OTT CY CULGi rats ooo she aiate tee ses eimia Fe owen eg leo gh. chews eins $647,162 91 
6. Average amount received from each passenger...) ./prn cece eee eee ee ee : 1.48 
‘7. Average receipts per passenger per mile (cents) .... 52 os Oe tee eee: .02 53 
8. Total passenger train service revenue eal aay ae ? Degen eis epee teuas cy 742,903 67 
9. Passenger service train revenue per mile of \road ..4.....-.--.+--+---- 2,261 50 
10. Passenger service train revenue per train mile 4). .J.....--..-..-..-... Bere? 
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Freight Traffic. 
11. Number of: tons carried earning .TeVenue oi on-site siete cate aes ie 1,233;510 
12. Number of tons carried earning revenue one mile .................. 237,033,877 
13. Number of tons carried earning revenue one mile per mile of zeae 721,564 
14. Average distance thaul ‘of one ton——mil@s. «0... Jase. ies eves sos fs ee 192.16 
THSeT otal TreishUerevemue «Pes es ov ees ssat ta ea dole meer ete he esate ate an sR ca Tete Rea eee $1,937,054 80 
16, Average’amowunt received dor each fOn oN ance. os whee on ote sieiniaates sarees Loe 
17. Average amount received per ton per mile (cents) .................04. .00.82 
18:-Freight: revenue pers mile of “road 1.4 xe siateste noes 5-5 ete eee eee 5,896 67 
19* Freight revenue *perstrain Smilers 2a. is wa cave rw tens watanetis anole wittn ote aeve tarsi eetenobags 2 95 
Total Traffic 
90. Operating “revenue pico ke Pees ols ccusisin 6 ete aerate eee aia ere ae $2,812,310 62 
21:-Operating revenue per mile OL T0ad fin aes giv mies aaeun lameness 8,561 07 
22. Operating ‘revenue per train, Miles 6 «cis we ~ ctor ec pee Sree ocean ia canes Ppt 3 
23. Operating “eXPeNSeS yi.5 ees oc ace otal os nts co stata ie eleane lee do usbea et see e eee eee 2,390,202 60 
24,-Operating expensés per mile Off-road (ore ee ee ee 7,276 11 
252 Operating... expenses® per itrain “mileta + ste se ets es oe ee ee 2 31 
26, Neét*operating  TAVCTUG. vont oii p2s.a eels ape eRe nies Seed swiss weal Pree eeen ee 422,108 02 
2%, Net-operating revenue-perc mile of TOAd ie yo. c see ete oa oe 1,284 96 
Car Mileage. 
28. Average number of passengers carried one mile per car mile ........ aM ice! 
29. Average number of passengers carried one mile per train mile ...... 5954 
30. Average number of passenger cars per train mile .................... 5.55 
SLe Mileage cof “passenger = Caress ccd sists sive eiedia te oo eee cents Tale 5 oan erent eres 2,388,769 
32. Mileage of loaded freight cars—north and east .............- eee 4,268,751 
33. Mileage of loaded freight cars—south and west .................-: 6,264,757 
34. Mileage of empty freight cars—north and east .............. eee eeecees 3,189,508 
35. Mileage of empty freight cars—south and west ..........0.-..ceeeeeee 789,341 
36.. Average number of -ireight. cars per train mile~ 42% ..5 .o. saws ose 23.08 
37. Average number of loaded freight cars per train mile ................ 3 16.03 
38. Average number of empty freight cars per train mile ..... Bes fete dF eth 6.06 
39. Average number of tons freight per train mile ..... .....0......-... 360.82 
40. Average number of tons freight per loaded car mile ................ 22.50 
41. Average mileage operated during the year .......... RN rir earns Neen aE 328.5 
Train Mileage. 
42. Mileage of revenue -passenger trains: .0.% .2..sseeees cae oe oe eee 378,972 
43.~Miléage of tevente, Mixed. trains ice v5 eee ee ae ee ee 51-637 
44:-Mileage of -revenue.- freight trains ice. te eee a aces eee 605,297 
45:= Total. revenue strain. mileave ioe. oe Se cee Cae ee ee ee 1,035 906 
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TOWNSITES REPORT. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS—NOVEMBER 1ST; 1917, TO OcTOBER 31st, 1918. 


Latchford 
Englehart 
Matheson 

Monteith 


Porquis Junction . 
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Cochrane 


Temagami 
Cobalt 
Englehart 
Dane 
Matheson 
Monteith 
Porquis Junction 
Cochrane 


Temagami 
Cobalt 
Englehart 
Dane 
Matheson 
Monteith 
Porquis Junction 
Cochrane 


Interest received on bank deposits, less exchange 
Pulpwood sold from Porquis Junction 


WATCNIOLG. a va cs a 
Englehart........ 
Matheson ........ 
LON LENG voces See 


Porquis Junction.. 


Cochrane. 


Received on Lots Sold during Year. 
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TOWNSITE ACCOUNTS. 
Statement of Lots Sold—Townsites—Nov. Ist, 1917, to Oct. 31st, 1918. 


$50 
147 
356 

45 
110 
783 


$1,492 44 


$6,655 63 


1,535 63 


$254 55 


$9,938 25 


Lots Sold. 


1 Parcel (11 Acres) 


19 


Sale Price. 


ee@eoeeveeeenes 
eevee eevee eene 
@eeseeeeeooe 


eooeoeeevee eeee 


147 54 


Amount Paid. 


Balance due. 


356 25 
45 00 
110 00 
783 65 


1,492 44 


Rec. 
200 00 


398 75 
105 00 


703 75 


- 
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; 
STATEMENT OF WAGES PAID EMPLOYEES, YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 31st, 1918 | 
Officers. 
DVLA UTE os Weep ck vi peta meee ghee ces Secretary-lTreasurermce.. .2 eas $3,085 00 
Ctement? iors a eas oo a eles wt Chief Engineer and Supt. of Main- 
LONAN COP ene eth ce ae eens atin 4,200 00 
CET Wiss A RA ee eee ate ceca Superintendent of Traffic ...... 3,600 00 
CUACRY MeL lc atte Wee Wann tee Auditor of Disbursements and 
ACCOUNTAT Ue ean ey eee ate eee 2,225 00 
Cara 1a Beg WV eA A ee er oe eee ake Purchasing Agent and Storekeeper 2,640 00 
Barry A cod Sa eie eee ee ae General Freight and Passenger 
ASente es. P2086 oot ee ee Rian eats oe 2,580 00 
(Reskey. Beit Wate: ot coke ee ae Auditor of Receipts and Claims 
and .Cal, AcCCOUDIAn Gis eet ee ae 1,845 00 
ROSS eee ter. cede oe ee ee oe, MastersMechanic.c. ids aoe 2,580 00 
HeLa dae eran oe he oie he Superintendent of Telegraph and 
Telephonen se taser oye eee ee 2,270 00 
Per susonyaCe rise daw erties PAYMASTEN “225. 4. 0ae eee ho eee 2,520 00 
Ole eAC A Se. hie sae act, Shoe Mining Mingvineer seer er ee. ee 1,520 00 
——————__ $29,065 00 


Office of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Oc Nim SAS? Benes vei) Sie ee ChiéefwClerk (eae es, ot ee $1,390 00 
PYOLEeAs sD ween ee Oe Statistics—Insurance ........... 1,955 00 
MGNGICOGReVILISS Eis ts a aes stenographer: 223-58 228s ee ee 917 50 
ol naa ssVMISS* Rae oe tet ee te ee, Oe Mi eS Me eee ee 590 00 
INUZCN Es LISS = Ps Ass oss eke ae PO eS ate. A a a, Senne: Boel rete Beart 420 00 
Patterson. “Missa Vido4... .ee. ae) Ad BD oct ath ofc, eI eM ete 752 50 
Brocklehurst, Miss H. ..... RP BAe 2s tec ar rt eee Sh aly 635 00 
BrOUNS A ViIss ee heres .carete meet Not A ie OP cae dr S anges eater a ae 134 00 
DO Wars cmt ISSIvie: ce a cr, cee a ial ag WML Ache ee eee ee 133 34 
SOUTMSOM avi SSA Vl pence ee ‘She tid’ F 1, TR Ae eg eee Seat eee cts 7 00 
EPhvlips «Misses alee Fe 8 + ee see oe Sete tae pec enn tae 93211, 
Henned y.: MiIss~ Ay eS oie Nel inet Are ont ee Clk fait 80 85 
Bestya Misses: Lu a. ee ore Glen Kw, ec ais ce illene eatin. cele bane tates eee 350 00 
Parry sss HOM se a anece Br OT TAR ea sael sat CaM ae Re PA eal eee 300 00 
Maru ise Rica cts eetcehtn a vhs OME TGR ORIE ta UN ee 4 Reve Nia a cee CO 40 00 
ES Ol Uyicds Fiano a tian Wome acne PME! SINT cite ak Sa cae St Re RMI a see 61 60 
LI SSE TSS oe oan te em eae PRONE, TOPPER Bem eek oe 50 00 
McCartney, Missol. 4.1 ee ger, Me) MP ee har twcak We SAN RE aut 64 00 
PaINGS GeO. wodokeke ie Cees Mail /Cartiers: 2) sew ae eee ree 51 85 


$8,025 75 


Office of Auditor of Disbursements and Accountant. 


FIA IOTGOn OD ean 4 erie sees dd eee ae Agsistant. Accountant” osce water al $1,750 00 
IMTS ye TRS No eee es ae el nee Glerki aes oe Se aie es eee | 1,322 50 
Dean sR a Cs Ale terre eC otk Sent ee ue eda gee. are} cotiny yee erie cde 815 00 
M CCAETN EY. Wo Actes oe es eat SINR A MME rh Rn ea ea ee 735 00 
WALTIDY site Wists Bote mites aS WRAL S ee ee ree Le ae * 240 00 
sraham MisseG «(a 3 oce be a6 Ashe: SRM oe ah ated way SP rani ines 2s 455 00 
BuUreesss= Miss: Mr FA. ase: ey sae PE Se Me al EP Bee Se WEP Rag: al 775 00 
DleWartsliss ieee. . cee eae PPR SP Ags NTA See a Ra a, 521° 02 
FODINSON; aMISS ON... eke ee DOR Tie 0 SIE Lalas ee ee eee 477 50 
TCP RT Ol 18> Ursghevae ayo oars oe a ate BI sale. ops eee eae Re aes oe ea 86 20 
MOTICY. MiSs elute Gon ceunae heats Mae lg Mit ris Meee Ne aw SMR Nao OATS: 194 17 
(FLPORAAIVLISS. OVE aba ks gree lb tei Slenograpiersa.c ees toa ee 575 00 
Linge elisa: Gaeta eae fo Pape WM ears ex's Choo hed a ete ee 17 30 
LOLU. Migs J Riser ee wee, eee es PANE ar CARS OES ee here ie Ee 395 00 
SIMICHe PISS Nie Toe ake eee Ae na in ee ere Oe VS Fee 160 00 
Constables Mise? Aj. .% bs se Pris VEC Loe OR Pet iy 28 85 
Anderson, Miss L. A. ...... Oa eee coe Bue ead ois AR RE 60 00 
igsneny), ~Miss,71a. ML Qe eg SEAN “TES ye, 2 OUP Dear ee erence Noe er 105 60 


i —— $8,713 14 
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Office of Mining Engineer. 
Notyneau,.. Mise M. soe... SCGNOSLTADIECIa crt ottinriatioe ase oc $765 00 
Mebatehnlingy Miss. He 32... Ree REO ICS. ha se hig Cahir. & 60 00 
$825 00 
Land Department. 
SELLULCEL GV DV Wit al tim. eal wee PNSUECLOME Ctr eon, Ave e oe nee F $1,500 00 
COESOT YS NULSS soe Vacatgeclh opus eot SS LEMOLTADINCI tue vee ct ahele eso ere,0%e 1,001 65 


$2,501 65 


Office of Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Maintenance and Engineering 


BODO SOT Mm Gata os aks a OO ents 
MCILODELES, Ay An 20565 Ab bed 
Johnston, W. I. 
PUvart eed? tesa wet eric a 
BUENOS PEG ee aioe wc Sie nicl esccm. 
1 fot eh SS ed Be ese De Ge eee eee 
PPE E LIT eerAres Pictchiets cua tet, biesiiacs 


eececeeeveces eee ee ve ee 


oe ef eeeeeeee eee eve 
eoceee eco ee ee oe eee ee 


coeeer cee er ee eee oe 


Maher, W. R. 
Watson, C. G. 
PUASOL Ayes arsrye oes ie Aes 
SIONTICL eal oat wie Fe aston sate 
Bulger, C. 
PANLOM tL tec: Phe. odo sheteie GiScare. 
Flannery, W. M. 
Cousineau, J. 
Martin, H. 
ALOU ld ogra peketiest Gtk oe te 
ROME LIST om Wi boos ene Misa ae were ve 
ROW EL VV seec ce cake occ ty cover 


eeecee eee ere eee se 


eeoeee eevee eeoeee 


eoereeeoeec eve e 
eeceecrereceeeveee @ 


eoeecee ee eee eee ee ee 


Oldham, W. J. 
Stafford, E. J. 


ee) © e ee 0 8 ee 8 8 


Young, W. 
Faught, S. J. 
Switzer, W.’ 
Drinkwater, J. 
lidwards, A. 
Comrie, W. 
PUTO AS Ripening Sa 


oecererer eee eee eee eee 


ooo e eee eee eevee 


eoeceereereervre eee 


eoceceereeer eee ee 6 


oceoeverereeeee eee se @ 


eocesveeceee se ee ee oe 


Department. 


eoorreo ere eos eer ee ee eee 


Draughtsman, 
Rapa eres apatgee ots 
Clerk 


6é 


SCEMNOLTA DINER ahi tr sneer kates st oga ne 
(4 


eoorerereeere ee ee ee ee eee 


eoereoeere eee ee see we we oO 6 


Clerk 
Stenographer 
Resident Engineer 
Locating Engineer 
Instrument Man 


eoereveer eer te oee eee eo eee 


ocvcereeeere ose eee eee re ee ee eo © 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
eceeer ere eoe eee ee 
eosee eee eee eo 6 @ @ 
ooer eevee ee eee ere 
6é 

eecereeceeo eee eee ee ee ow 8 
eee eceece eee oee eee eo eee e eo ee 
ose eer eee eee oreo eee eee eee ee 
eceereeee eee eee eee ee eee eee & 


eeoereeceor ese eee eee eee ee ee soe 


Inspector 
Tie Inspector 


cé 


@ (dhe 61,0116) 106.6) 8.8) 6 ek 6 1a) ee wt fe |e. oe ie 
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Office of B. and B. Master. 
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Office of Superintendent of Traffic. 


POSSUD, id. °F: 
McKerrow, G. 
Freeman, A. 
Thompson, W. A. 
Bain; .J: 
BEOckK Way oe Weil ceo yaks ce 
Gairdner, M. J. 
PTET we enon Sc ORE ate 4, ute Ge aa a 
SAVOY ek Loe WES bce? ts ois lean avs a 
White, J. M. 
Ledkea, W. E. 
Wissler: J: 8. 
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$17,562 85 


$3,250 60 


$6,978 82 
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INO WElL SM aie cae tlecin oh tees Stenographers gost oer. cet Beeateed $872 55 
Robertson; -ly “Ms eee aces iS) i AOL Seat Ate igh a he 769 00 
ADT oe Py id & caeetiaiene a on See Rd Sel RAM A Sok Sek AS ict BS A581. 500 00 
STU G e e fe ae eee eames OE Ee ee aatann stein eters omelets 694 00 
INGWEOTS WV aos a ice sian ee eo ee 2 pa Ste mee sot idle ce ehemtam ee 163 33 : 
DWWeaII, 1900.) uate mustek oe oats ws Special. OMCEL seas. a sks eee 1,380 00 | 
PULOWN IS De RLY ee eters eels ee a he ee PM ce File ater Sen 200 00 P 
ISTO WSLCT (Lika. edn ana Rhea Porter, BUSINESS, Cations see 951 65 
ATONGLUSy tA LG atsate tote oie" eg ene aes ES Ol OS aay ae CRE sone Ree Ctra 951 65 
ROA EL LID ANY. GE aietehate ced cninal skecalarete Sec Rae 5 MIE cas OE mera 39° 21 
FUULDTC Pa. sant c Socks eta ae ts ate ocae JANILOT a ee ls Gin te cinee are 1,099 77 | 
Eire Sr ses J 5a. eet eee ee JanitYess 273-338 ee eee ee 180 00 
Glilfe Re ae snes ase omnes Office| BOY 42k wate ce eee ees 188 70 7 
FUICD IN On. Ceish Nivea. ewreete ce aes Rule Books 1nstructor.. cao 222-02 
NGSH a OA ie tink a Je caeteAren mies Acting “Trainmaster e205 65 6 feet 382 50 
FLOWILE. Wire At tet dae Rice. coped TIMekKeepGIo a freee eee eee 28 15 


—— $16,977 55 


Train Despatchers. 


EGATIVD eC eh ie pin eraacks REVS ae Ca. Despattheree ere a-ctie be cere $2,535. 00 
SURO NAG da: 5 1 Raid a teinen teed, Ser aa kg DespatChernt spa caw = ap tee eee 2,499 08 
UT O WDA sates oes oe eae Pen ee oS ah AC ee aT 2,547 14 
LW CP ree). naa Se ee ee So» ete La Say a eae aan hehe es cee 2,338 66 
CLT Opi) saris cous wit Meat eta Opr. and Reliv. Despatcher ...... 1,554 05 
BVO WIA OWN cults corel eee ree Despatcher acne sae ron ae one 38 50 
Calley eh. oes ae eee ReiS Operator. a a eee 22019 
GOTIley nc JeoWVa eats as Sees Sees SOREN, a, rate hepa. ais aeet ern sy Smee 174 40 
MBASOL id. 2a tases ee beens o pea Dens re ee Se Pi oN 5 Py 163700 
——_———————— $11,872 99 
Purchasing Agent and Stores Department. 

ATLOTO Sadao tisetarccn aie ees ee ee lc Chief t@lenk: 4-0 an oon eke ee $1,561 00 
AT LS pete eo © Rt OE ES RE Clerks sie ice tke F Pets, Si tere aie alin 1,085 40 
Darlin’ AH fetch me ae Soe tip 9S Aik ate wes ee oe ee 232 14 
Hletcherss De cR ieek Vase Saar PAIN Crt Cape sie ie 974 60 
GESEOT tae sg fe wore ks eee, eee ee he ae Eee Say SUR Sain fed eae I 993 97 fa 
PIU Orr is elu c eee A ee eee ie VE WAP cre et RE a ee AA 916 55 
Brie els ntsc ote own nuechan tee Slénographerns hace oe sos er ne 691 50 
Simpson 1); [Ws sock eet aee poet MN fet icy epee | a 693 50 
Dean ye Lites oe Seat ee Be eg a eee BNC Rohe eh: MON od Dis.os 
WILE) VL end las suelo s stapes ce Pee agit oe We aay hate nore 357 50 
WATEULNGYS: oly culia ass cette eee Glen k PAs tic ote eiarccestne enue eeepc 205 17 i 
TIUDCEL Se 1am, aoe sn 8 reas TDs Fy Recah ie decid See SST GNA onas me aS 95 00 
BYU als. COC Bee wea a nena SF on Sage wan stata Yesmeoadpans Riel as haa ner atone 57 04 
Sale sel Mer, ie eee ne cate Store» Foreman<<. orator 1,561 00 
NcManius,-M: Scie 2 okt Yard. Foreman. cc pace stinks 1,066 42 
Dignan anh aC cents hore uae eee Storeman [seouiais os ee eee eae 992 90 
Dépledge; Fcc... 4 ha eee OS os Solgar Rai, So alia orien cree io 409 62 
VES EA 4 el” Bah i) ae ale eon ips ale UR Se Sethe eee Sualegs Gia nhc cn ae Et 861 15 
BSPOW Tou. cecte ue lees oneties mete ee WR ER Ce i oan Oe 360 00 
EP ipemrArr, esi ear ieee mee faye mo gee OE Rh yke cree a eee rate 838 43 
Beck ety tI! es iwsa soe eae eee Ee Sy ER Pe See et! Sot Re oe 327 92 
NV RILGy ie oer oo eae cee «5 > Si yee ank seer e oocren eee 1,450 59 
Cavanari ssAnt 5.) Mee abso Si yay 7 ke heehee pete aoe ae ee 816 71 
SMart sel wectea ie ee Sas St 5) tap callweeie wires ence ee Ree 165 00 
MeGier silat oc soy Pacer ee keen EE Alc Nei, hg PASS AR Ya 7 41 
CATE Ceti ey. eco at. cone ee TET ere ite meg ee yy Perens fe 72 59 
Karam, "Gaya er coe Oa BEY teste ee aneate ete eE ee ee Ee 19 26 
Telrord:e:Gc Mer tee inet See Mitiniek COS Ss ai ae Mare PZ 5 <r ce a Deity 
COOMD Helton Spouno a ine Te eat ts hg ane ah oe eT emer PN 35 56 
GCrophnant gs. Wa pore noite Fo ei wee oe inns Bing eben ane oe nee Here ae hy SES at 
Hawks 7s CoS ye ees se eee AE a tae vars Lato ae oe ee Cie & 153 10 
Adshead SH Aiwa. sees sa Ricke FE rina ete ce 6 ois te Tee ap 133 49 
MALO. YL Ae heer ok are oe uc elt She ARMac ea eee Re 22 41 
PSS Ny ae ates tate eats TnspectGnernt.3 cose ae ee ae 1,089 27 
Daly Die a ee Ree Blacksmith~.o teen. ee ee 1,430 74 


iy 
- 
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CIDDAPTONG ae rads oe eo ta ree Blacksmith tel per Gee) Sere vcoss oes’ $1,082 37 
OIC TEE An 1 aee eninge eS us wistelns © os Ga DOLCia ae oe asian Me aks eat ety ke 698 36 
MVC TOOUUC, le cig e « WRG ates SPE Bho Bay 8 aie 5 a ed ae ae 7 OL Oe4G 
BAA TERCIYES VRP ee aerate) ota as “tes Cate ip De Ns ATER Sy ReGen Sear en era 853 06 
Leh ie Bea gah @ oR ae ae een ee hee ee ar eae cere a, ee ee . 792 94 
ES a 57 EE RE ale i oda Storekeeper, Englehart ......... 1,213 58 


Lov gd non dl Da OS le a pe ee CoS ClLOP IS tt cose ark ade Cat $1,451 75 
DrORCOU ew he Pt Ol eins Or eee ONE d Pacey ae Gary te a eT eee 1,034 02 
PECL Ite AV ese, fie eae a es Ben rt eh MMe Mine og Soom acs 610 42 
CE el Wort) oa IRs tea CO LED OLTAD ICI he piace ote Wate cloreee es. 629 50 
BONE LIN, bhi Vee os nee oe acstes ser ae Nae At Waren Fgh ak, ents S 276 66 
POT in Sami Vere ss Sate a Ph Sah OI i te eaeir rea he OR nr ae 620 00 
PPD SOT. ava ee Mitre eed a Ae Sf catty Nagar A te ee Se pe ey 323° 00 
PutzsiinMons Os +.2 ents 8 OMces BOy, a et eee es ea 188 50 
PORETS. <POLreyetis van aise & ne a er ena Cink ee her Bee 176 50 


Office of Auditor of Receipts and Claims and Car Accountant. 


PCC SOO™ SE eee Lee, oc eine soe we eka 6 PravellineeAlditOre. tient ese teenie $1,860 00 
PON Se AS ol hers ons alg Sears Aaa EM ON eh ar ce ay 1,488 14 
[ST a evs) aed © raid Deer Blan nee ne ie (MAINS. WEP Var tek oe el eee ee oe 1,500 00 
HPONT OY, 2A Si wees ee vs CLOT earns) air akc CRS ame a 10247 
PENOCH WAY SET. cas Saks nies aes. LL Pog Gey EET oe Pee ee 781 11 
PeGeI UAT fies ES se cise ue co aiy MSGR Reet te vert oiys oo aut MS tees A RRro ee 1,190 00 
“UGE SM ESE fs Ine eee Sa Pr BSS Se Pasar RA OR ee 1,190 00 
IAP LET eg ites eka vein a ee SMe. and be eal ges hn een ete: Nee 684 00 
‘Beek eg T ecg DG 2 enn ae ana h reece ha ar Rig tra Foe es NS Te Oe a, 1,130 00 
PEt Cet Ne Leah ee oe leno cb, Bae ONS Ras Oe RIES gears ip 1,014 60 
POTTER SOW ioe att Ne i's e bw eos wre wa ee Sf Pe ny Ree A pd ee POPE a ire eRe ane 1,085 00 
“TCECSE LS LES 2 Bea en Pay SR ear On Pe pee Ener ee, ee ae 1,130 00 
Bin tia Dre tis A sts ope ces oo ee SR ig CSP ee, CATE Wee 860 55 
MockSed Pe) AG. eects sae ce cle PgR eral cia slave, URS C IE RES 846 50 
SC Se ae a I rene sir it gO ee Tale Se eae aN ee eae Ie ee tie 880 15 
Rarveed ie Gre auherece osx eeute aren sie. ole eee eP MPL As, cous eit drt et cenete gate 830 00 
3g Ve CA bei Sr arent a A apne ee ies Bl er a ERE, Se Agree 350 00 
RO Vira Vi oem cea e oie Gaxccus aw oeae se coe Seeder oa SR ae cele thes 2 Ek 593 33 
SAUL RAVE a Buca as eee de SAR MM Tr ee eT Wk chee es aia teal a 660 00 
ROTO eth OW ofa Suse! aes oer aE OO te ete ames, so Aes 76 15 
STR = 2 WT ae Seen oe ora US IN oR. It hg A ie ROT Se eo gE 660 00 
Be GSEES f(y 2 orth rete cyl ate a eee s Egat ackareits arp Pe es 8 — 653 «65 
PIE LISOU ayy aos Sicictere ascecets ae i ny ACR gt Pe elie ON rac pe it oe lt er gee 615 00 
ROreeii is Hie. ees se me NS Ee Teen Re ies Oe Om 608 65 
BPA TTLLOlGE eee, ris od lee es ae ONE ME ot UPR Veet te cs ots 535 66 
De DOTILG AA Sere etees a other a ann. eg AC et eee LS A, eee act 586 54 
SALTS Rall S GS ah ang aes SHR, ha sh eee ae 5 8 ick 495 00 
DVT UOT aire oe eos ol eidea ease MG ete eas ee ae panes BS hae Geko 495 00 
MOTITOV. co Eas 5 Vi otis ass bore ee ip Se NITES cg tic § 2 fay) go ae RN Ra 349 07 
RaPEIPLL Lore EGE ety cna eer eae foie ot & o ye NS a ae ce eee SRS eae 498 66 
EC ICA Ver ak ais err ese ae wens ee lab weccee eae, IRN Si Sos, oe ee 132 16 
LOS DEE 9 yeaa NOE aa tena aN gre Fe ER TEA foe ae 8c oh tp RE ES 295 77 
POLreance, Lom. oe s,s Rie rare Ein Wee ata ieesy Meteo ah ao. cet x O18e00 
WS VTC Ora ete's fae eras olets nh ooh Re Setter ee eee che ee er ere ae 143 85 
PaO LS ET Bare) oh ee keais a ne ele oN CS aay NT ny Se ad LO hg 230 20 
PORE ITIO SO I esti rise. sak tee a as DUN re a ea Ook aes a 7 40 
Roce a ee errs oS aks oe F acse, 2. « Sie ee te eee, ee te ak teas 356 82 
PECTS IAIN Piet ssdce doe niece Secse et PORT Pepe Cite Wie hk Cel er aie 102 97 
BT re lee oe ele ain ned. o.orecaoasere ein ROE TEE os PS ir or Ue a Be A 84 00 
RT ESTAS aped UE  g € Gell Oo aa ane op eee SLencgerapierirum aes gra ere 805 00 
eS ig oh ad ae a Aen a see le Poa Sefese. 5 hos s ENON BON 6 675 00 
BEAM Vis raro iiss dices noes DS as Sy ain Ser ele tore ns, eters <6 ors 274 62 


$25,939 42 


$5,310 68 


$27,135 54 
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Office of Master Mechanic. 
POULETS eH Se eet end dee Oe Mechanical Engineer ........... $1,920 00 
PIOURTASS stabs) cic e aicia ie chee NoadselOreman warcunian, come eerie ee 500 00 
BaAtliGy, +G. sae Agate ee es ASB. Inspectoreeier. 5 scones ee 1,970 00 
NEGM ALIA oe Wate ane eres ee Tn Of Inspectort 15sec eto 1,570 00 
OSE ol foram © ty RUE te ee ayn ie rs Chiek sHlectrician we he 2k eee ok oe 1,670 00 
SDAFDOH EP. 0 Wo eet he ate o ets sta Draughtsman-442-. cc. oor ee 752 63 
BEWiOOd site oo inte Rec ee ere Ghiel. Glérk= er Sack oe eee 1,396 50 
EVAL OU EL, eric te Came One cba ole Clerk 7h iasgtee oe: SOEs Mititancaaltehees 1,022 40 
TGP DATS 10s ee eereas eee gk SEN SE RE Oa A eg ieee aS 349 31 
COFDGL Wig. cee cee. ee REM EN Ae IN Wen ue er eet eed Tue 888 48 
WL Keay cH Sites he eae keeps ore TOW UA Ron Sbare pie Reeeet Sandee es Seem Re aes 562 40 
LGEDDAN TES. AR: cschci.< sie.eost cen tees bile ae REN a SP RAR TM EZ s 512 80 
IVE GIVE) Late Wace Gracenote seers See tris iss Giine oka aati take tek eee eae 225 00 
PLAN SiN 411, Ae oe teens ce cee Re eet eng OE geod oma STD 169 26 
BISton elie pices ome See oe oa SLENOLTApWeTs .2 2c ee ee ee ee 675 91 
MeLarenst Gi tote «2 sre .cemetoe Seine ote Ne San 2 te Guts Ree oe ae ee 713 21 
NMeMillan. Nis Asm 2p scr coeters 2 Road (Horeman =. er. on aie os 1,482 04 
DOUSTAS 2 I) ame sede aioe aan LOCO INSDeCtOrans e oces eeee 458 33 
‘ Telegraph and Telephone Department. 
Blown, 6 CAAA ee oh ee es Clerk 8.4 Sine ee re ees $800 00 
WEOPK TVA To He. aces anal. ae ee Operator nas osetia eee eee any 5 00 
POLEIC on) ay Aas Fey ates ne Pe wen te ay hae Sg ewe oy 5 00 
PAICAL wee WV ti ehaetee coke wae thers LANCMan 5.7 eek a eee ee ae 1,201 02 
POE Ul toe. Poser cet coe eae sai es Py a Bs ek ge Sy ae (eae oie ais es eer 1,068 47 
EC IVCLIAT, a 5, eetet rc aa eeerh eee iene Bey, NILE ne Bo Baa te ce oy Ot 49 37 
PL CALC ART ages grctcte Mts: seccotaketn eee GTOURGMAN. « u4etee ee eee eee 26 00 
Office of Paymaster. 
COWS i Ca Us leg etcvg teen oteer ess CTE Rs aretato, eens tegen te © fee eer ee $255 00 
A TNIOG porte hentai tn caster tes eRe Bene ic ee bei ah ok SOR Pe Tine vee Si A 575 00 
Blyth Cx Rages steris.. eer. Kae eT BN TEE Ra yeh EE 785 00 
BOUT KC AH Mae kotans oe ois wiles ee Rn SAE NR Tir 5 ei gt BRN aE 5 195 82 
CarrutHers. 1 Nl; Gaerne amet Ra gts ba retet, Let helm anceaae Ot tte cd ea 392 69 
Freight Office, North Bay. 
Baker; +O waters Alcea APONTE ee eee eee oat $2,172 25 
Gibsonsa Re Bie sarees. « Coy Clery is. c4te ete ee ciatas eneee es g Bes! arg | 
SULLIVAN Maleate ee tee Cashier estan ee ee 1,158 93 
TGORTES tA W. aie OP Gin io ecn iat Clerks 7a oe ee Cy ete, MA 1,136 79 
AVON TO a EES sete en aecaceneeete hie are ee mee ke trany Ari ge oha lee 449 32 
BMOYrTrest Wei cat eit is. aa apes eet Saas ty @ ARIS eg eRe Ee eee ee ake 447 17 
NUECINU UL ot VE. santas titanic py Me" [Falls yee ba bet ae eee revel ee 925 83 
Vil lis SoHE Geer Se darhs eee ame OSE Se ees Cs On cei Rar We ee ee 910 03 
Bunea ny — Wariner hore wate vg MD ott, Ry sl shhe at adele, CE eet eee 916 72 
IEZSIMIMONE oe. Gea es Nae en baa ee weer VERS Reet, Se UNE WF SO 755 94 
TAT SIOOL 2 Hien ei aati. ees vote PE og Se Pockets Oe eee eae 501 50 
TILterton,> Pat W aude-.crnee o Be it Se eh oe hee he Ee 637 62 
DICKEY He nels Wee tee Nes Staats badd MORetAE a coke oie neg ore 670 48 
WOLOY aD ay Set. ee ee CESAR ere ry Te ARIES PE GRO Ber 583 61 
Girard ae Nin c sera ss eas ine Marr EA Po mR oiaber rts Hs ty es 105 00 
Devine, lise) Nissen. or gerrc-mn PLETORTA VET wa. vaeleee ie eee 455 76 
Garrea Miss Bias, endear. wa oN, Mas ete, Weare kc oF Benn a eck aa 150 00 
Caneiall OS weet var eta aes Clerk: x ivccar cones aes Spee er haemo eck 211s 
MeEDOTI ALG. 4 Awe ce...n tort ate oy Ris gest Pai cbt Sie cay aE ee 195 96 
Lefebvre Omari a ee erese SO Niall ace Ua abn ong, ee ae rE ame 329 06 
Beatty a- lhe yee See ae See pO Ae ct nee a ot aT 33 47 
Park Gr ye Hot aires tes oeratearteretens srg ee gag AS. ooh aaah lee man oan eae cone cates 97 43 
FWASCD: Ase Ghee foie a athe Oe Ars oN tecee ae tain aeae ren 40 75 
eC 11 De Elven od Ok, ek ea, eM Mea PEIN Gray. sok DOP 6-8 CR ph A ae ae, 39 92 
Orton MiSs GBs. oases a ah a Men rea” nig ad. Re oe ets 74 44 


No. 48 


$16,838 27 


x 


$3,154 86 


$2,203 51 
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ODES RNS ay A on oe ark SS an Pare NI OS SOIL SCI im cto ncute Woaete odatnn 4 8) saatens $10 71 
SS UTRe Lite LL a ahie ea). ate: theese os SSM athe hal eats Seren wie os, OW ote 40 17 
EAA Ga Gein ee ean Bea aie Songs LS oy | Paes fragt a eee Nee ee LT 92 
SSE eas mone. CMeke ft scate sens a oxo git ce nd eR i Re irre i oe 54 58 
PE IVOTTISS Ware ot sAicialacc ate ers % Ne re Pas Eee As oss Seg k OH 28 57 
SA ROUTIN: Stes cetacean es soetsiee < oe pet ie ae eat co eee peat et 
Para Mises Igo Gok too ale eo ss I URTLOS TOT) CTan, hacer een, 0 a ia egos Povtedenee 129 81 
Johnson,’ Miss OQ; M>.-.....%. Be Lene Sdn, genase ane Wied ener Sie 
RAP Wile Cte A Sin fen Nad gale eee ea a erie ha Sn Eee Soe eT 
PUUCOM NLISS eke asf is Sos oe custo Cea ernie, Peat evene MA cae oh Places 52 78 
eer E TRE Lane AVE SD Gt et ooh aises's/ cnet ess Ghat ky aero e serene: nti ps, raion ye 70 15 
POLS OL Cte con os «8 « ecdia auabe OEE A or Tats. Sight oraug stones Akos 81 44 
Pes ea El cd Sees gh i's) cia pela’ ten seiens Pie AUIS ae Ser le hac Park Seah ROPE a 14. 39 
$14,998 10 
Freight Shed, North Bay. 
SOME VOL ab kun VV oo rattan coe thn ate WOVOIVAITS Gore coltarta elie ako iat sete $1,379 63 
I TOTS ROIS ace oc int co a CETTE) oe ater Se co outers osetia woes 1,142 15 
Peet PG No Weary ecea ot aoa Sah ahve) oF as (GIVE CKO Ia: Pie tiijc caterer eo Siew fase 1,035 72 
POR RNa cons tain creole, oer ge OF I Goel RTS Pisin ns SM ae PE 1,031 41 
PAN OLLG we Mim cess. Mc tce wes See CRN emesis) tier AY OMe onal « lavoky ayaa NYA 
LSU aah i Be aha ie eee ot Pe Pee 817 71 
TL OS ECU ah terete ea wie Sic sake soe w © Bd an ater ates ENE Rye ANS: AOR ana a Se sy Oe A 686 41 
DBO DAD cs) tus ae aeons eld a te henge OAR yO tee ee hk a 447 47 
Oe Ray LLL See Crates Hl elk cas sin Senet saws Se ear, eee Pl tae at bate TO os 762 10 
Meret GE) POT Oa ochre anencete. Ce lene's SO elneMe gOee CS A eres aro GETS tered FS BS La ate 291 85 
WER INCAS) eerie cy sary sean ave sraleres EOP cau R eee. Women ia ead rote, Sieoecisty nis 62 96 
Mruchkers a stowers; UabvOrers, CtG. Wc wn care cnt ie meds oe eo ye 26,905 16 
$34,784 68 
Yard Office. North Bay Junction. 
ES Sco ol GS S IRE Onis PRAGA eran are f Vardnlastetuce sttadcste aoe See SisaaUGaT 
TACUIM ONS Jae ING ces diye tice o's ete Wes ir ote te ck A aay LOtowat 
PLUME WRN inks isle Pai ee oats heed” SINS nao, SACRE nee eae 168 88 
JSC URS Ws ey en ae Sian ane eee Se MLS ro Ne rena ties eee ees 445 53 
PE EL OT Umer IN seat a Sco See Semon Neg Maree Src Mites ee Cire wh 452 32 
POL OV tale hap. mechs Seah heist La PSM aN Sass “ce pee a,c tose 170 20 
WO ae A, oF We Ge corshv's a), <6 a0! eat eRe REN Oe L ok fea ik Ssh, ie oe ees 7 80 
EO DOG Ce ar tA oe csi ch grees ce Ze QDGLACOl. ats oe cle ce oe 1,616 49 
CPCI Ss Sac BW ome ae See nar aa ia Ay Sk SI ere A so Parr 1,612 25 
REE VY ats ee he alec face e oho ea i ear Ren ene te ee Pee 1,397 21 
PRD WETUP ASW 8 oscnee as Ge oe Ts oa eee Meer ait eo te ete soe 125 36 
eS dhe tec, Uh Og. eee ara Pe a et Be PR Rees a ech nig oon 21 92 
CUTS Ge 8 Pn Se rrr eR CLOT anwar eens el eee abe seis 1,104 06 
TAL 26 8 ty Sider oe A al ee Pa ge CIGT KK" era atti anak ale Perec at 1,016 24 
SURE LY Be aa oe are ht ee ONT Sie ee oo ae et dee Neo 564 98 
PPG SAN, Hy tolerate Fe steele 3 Pema > RNR ECE PE eee ak ie Boonls 
TG Vaated eave 9 a hid soe a Bebe tele ee We hey Mant ee are neh tg rte Sed are 933 91 
OIL, PE St i oe tae wy 00 Sate 2 fbn Posies ree Pe wine. reoteeen pear 277 62 
ERGs Vee Migr ec Se ia Se ave se cas eR VIE ao Hh ores Oe aed NS Ww UGS 140 15 
BAITING OTS 2907, warts tsi saps 5,8 OO ee SOG HM RI CAT CORES 561 89 
PAR GARR ED | ic, Suse Bs Soatele soe 5? 8 SL esee nat ae MT Wy Leh MereoReer. cae ees SADT 
arg ota Ved 8h Otol, “cre. ownage CNEGR OMe Maes ece ered: heethieds, 2% x 931 75 
PUL Se Ae, ytd salle tai oven Sa K the lg Med eB aie Sage OI ap eer Ce 806 83 
Meorsiiians = Ge 6 So wiser s 0 oe Se Pe Se et eae Sian rie ea ae tielie 94 56 
Pree Tete Gls Lye the oth Us. ina sari ahane es ST Epo M Ma ht cae EI ar i gareseeart 35 18 
CLA TTR Sete DOR os ea ae re PRUs Nob tM roe ce glnA OR Ma eae 20 90 
PaAvIN GTO CCAM. Pint ow ols oe wr ons SN eh). oO nto cr Ae ee, 2, 129 523 
(UE Ok et So ot EO Pa toatl aa ts 5 Mceaa eS aes Puneet eas 626 48 
SR OHAAC WEN a septa d aah, sop 2 le one 0 $A Ma trey rae Gg eames gay ee ee 262 65 
Syren bela (cr a: Oe s PRO) Oe Siete SN Set Ae ol ta ee a eae 152 98 
PUA Te Veal is as ates) oa se ie PSG OTM OIaT o ale rtertcose ia lore” beaiatenchonstieers 880 99 
WE IIO VIL Gat s.Ci tile uo oie erokecs 501s ER ew in ra ARE 2 ie 916 31 
Re aTA GAL sae oes ened cats = se eye AS as MP Se ees rel oy Bi Mr 113 34 
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Willis, Give eran cen cee Calla Boys atcayy an! eta cee es ees $243 19 

Adshead Hive rt aes eo Sg Oe, aie, io. Saag Boe Ne er oe 138 99 

AANGaALy ONGaH os Set cee wee uD ieee Fy GRR orn) ot a Rae 198:43 | 

SIT Ards To Ga, Ne ee ee EDL Laas SAB Tee, SRMOT MES io ag 39° 95 : 7 

JALIEE 8 PR ORM ts MY Bae eS. ET CRS Ie Sad od Sacer ng SERED Ee a ee 16 91 

AV ILIA YS MeN en aes need =e ene Tees AO ce eke es en Pe 235 31 

PRUE YA onde b nite ye ents * Pat ahay nee dy late ake econ 310 28 

ESE STA LW hh wees oe tie, Renken be eee ie tok Serer ok es are Sp 20 95 

SADOUriT ls Cite cow ac fcr eae Méssengery- i.) co ce eee ee 143 72 

Tarivieres~ tian. 2 yosss oe eee S Rlighes Gar bk a aa oe ce ee eee Saat x 

LALA Wc OE Rie ates Sey Sid “han Stance eee ae eee 36 69 

VOTAHLE ey pdt tee chee perl re at tae ten Ere Agee sg Es Sn 4 44 

Parry vd sot Pe ae ae eee WB CRS Oe ws ORRTEES ortega acts 2 88 

Bd Gy Co Se eel Sete Pee eee SH ie Rn AE Roe rae we Ao inarape 8 47 

POWULG si Akela sete tee eA A Soca ee Pa nga Fate NGS te Oe) 11.29 

PLUDGISN He oe Ve he ee s cit ine ae Steer reer 20. 24 

TVODGOUT cede. ccs eee Ne eee PU es ne Vy St Ea hae DE wR he Ce BT A ara! | 

WEOTALIO TY. take wet e. | seen, eae ee De ee ee Liar Ret ee VG ang 51 49 

MR ere a) tate Ape eee Se eee ee Up eA ee 6 70 

CQIRETT OW Sh aay cme ce eee cee TE ciotea es Mame Re rs er eek ei 356 09 

iL hg Died Chat teen amen (a aioe Ls MD Benes oe ats oe ee tS FE 83 

Hele VIG. 7 Pisgkr Ane Geet ee aE cote Rens a ste pare 2 50 

PCMOUM ET Haass cokes Uren tae. Tage OR Ma hss oh ee eR aa 74 51 

MGT A rel ate eri eT Sei fe Te ee a ae 

PAV Tse LOS as stir et tens Le pa ote UTS ea Ae ane eg Ri 30-29 

GCS ee He rein: 55 ae oe ers re Honea Sa Sa TO eb at eich Re ae einem ete, 216 37 

COLBGTINE Ws pie cnc oo or eee JARILOVE: ae oe 299 97: 
——————_ $21,538 15 

Station, Widdifield 

Beales [iA mete tte anise ee A SONU ibis. oe ae eee oe $327 18 

Beeline red os Ey cat: Patan ees aes See Cc ae a a Ee eee Dea oe 959 76 

GOD ey Sis Wao. oe anes Relieving Ascent"... 22, Pee 50 53 
— $1,337 47 

Station, Tomiko. "= 

SIE, WAL Pee oon ecw ag A SON ty me Sa sien aey eee nee een $1,420 31 

Marshallese aee eee Relieving “Acent oc. i cos0c ee 26 60 

MGCloskey, (Gur Bh ovens cae Cperator eg ke iit ne. a neien ts Penne 193" 98 


== $2640 ee 


Station, Redwater. 


BAkor, fly. eer nese s Ob eae APG UNE ee DeRose dc eee Oe ee $1,584 40 
Deschenes- "J. tis met vx Pewee Relieving’ Arent s2> Se wes Fi 60 06 
—_—_——_—— $1,644 46 
= \ 
Station, Temagami 
Clark Nic /Gaeae on ateeeee as Agentedeiale cu; Gees Lee $1,455 37 : 
Kereusons Wis, -sebieereen Cleaning $x. 43 2) 7aly cer ae é 30 00 
$1,485 37 
Station, Latchford. 
Richardson. Rssta ee ARON) Ese no eb Seen on Mee ae $264 66 
Miirpn yee BoM mie ace oe a eieetes Relieving. Agent. 5c) ta oe 178 26 
Deaeie: sis Aes pes eee sASCNUS Ae See See ee ee 1,303°76.=* 
SWACZET 2 Fo Roads og ee Opera tory ctv os has Pe ee ee ee 1,060 69 
Marshalle Rays Ora nwen ee Co BOP RP thc. 5 4g weet ee a ge 33.52 
ES TOW Tis) -4 ll. tot ia eo ete ; MY MPTSY re ES aN ihe ORT et ei 66 38 
— $2,907 27 
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1919 93 
a eee 
Station, Cobalt. 
THON eal 8 Ie ee gg NR ETL UE ete ect dias ces otc wawe ts 2 tas $2,010 00 
POAT IO. —Weekur eo vcs,» Msiioia's. e's = OPER ACOT tr rtetnre ai sco hotens gv eae ae #9 1,618 42 
AUCCt eral o> eae Takers vty ak 2 SS ee Si ee a eee 86 66 
IROL ae Eas Geeks eee Portas brs ee ear lote tie ec ois, 5 tetas die ee Saray 1,335 24 
2 SU aed incl eS On pe ae ieee gE oe | Fore kad een eR a 1,134 24 
PRATT OC COND ch bic ai-/otdar Saas, Scaue. a POS pe Ver, tee er eee oars = 967 41 
(CARTS gee MP Se coer eee eee Seri seieh, 4p Se Ss econ nde sa era 115 38 
CEE YR ER ae ara is Ce AER NN AS Or 790 45 
MOWAT AEC alt, cies ss. brets 8 ty" RO nats me eds ANRal eee oon as 375 00 
STIS SG tala cialtee« ls ace, ==, 5 RCCR Sete a ee et eRe ie ial cima ita wk ana: « 634 17 
VAM LUGS oan UN et ener ee SIN iy on Soi iy Roa ee pe 255 93 
Mayer, Miss M. M. ....... SEENOLTAD OTS neassauissen Prieta ee 44 73 
SHermick,- MiSs ak sete 3 Ut Tega SEE RS Ce De ds, NGA a 138 33 
Murdock; Miss HE. W. ..... CAMS eT te had 8 pa ths a ee eee 167 50 
NG TTS 9] kal Rene pe i ea ae ae OGD a ch a ace Bs ont DON 2 9 art A 10 00 
HEPC Oy se ek eats diarero e's GM ce I Baye, A RAE re ee ge 503 01 
BY WOLenS. Hater ets sem ee Sedat OTGMlan co te egies «areca > es 1,166 90 
McAllister. PTs ooo nos Oy Col oh 1 eprcrar ale prides Parana ia air Seem 149 10 
Cra wror dss bd ea eel net ak eons CAS here ee. Wie ya ce ae Sian 142 79 
SEA LO Paes aiitahn che ane oe 6 aha Merete PAs ta nus preva ome Piste aaah 350 51 
lates fae whens yes ear SSP CAR Siew d Sak slik coattue ste wet 414 57 
PeRrG Al eles tidtcare ihe vera l sie wise BOVE ko SAA ge OA, PGES Men echt fee aE] 169 61 
PO AIVAT We od che Lote ata is ste, arene: Stare ROPE aiag oy ane Ora eee eek, aM a are tote 309 62 
Co EAE a a fie a SEH A Bikes ee MeO WORE NOE Kee 26-92. . 
Pee Vie. cars asin esi are Sita, wt mar eters Wie wats lyn reer aaa. Sra eS b5Le29 i 
EGTA Oeste w'erscevs bi onota ears ee ae ute Ree Bete oe ete aca, © 397 98 
Sra wlord. ba Witte s oo ee ees as Ciclo. tothe ott, ai ant ainsi a aa 226 51 
PSV RCIOW | Wo, vs dausciets me king 0 8 PE lg nee Chet her site om nedchn Tans 6 264 05 
DPC EMILC YS Nae sin oe tle ste swia'e EE BOR St 8 yaad Bae Pony ane ec ae 15 40 
PCA COCK SAV. Nise oo she» wince te rete TEV IG ICOT er sieth es rele erage Wises der ste, misie scp 49 90 
eA TOS Ws Seaneue acts Whe nin aera Ns ahs Snr Ae i RO Oe Bearer Sines 
CT UG Rad 2 ia Diewe eee Anerora sr Te aS ate a ie Ree ae SGN ee tans otaog ale 18 30 
BVECVELLLELIN 32 Shee a alias p sesaiiese oso 9 el Nel AL Oe eae Se ain here ek a 4 81 
EY O04 Bie iodig as eeu Pre pe i ak a taped tl yh a ae i gee eC rener are 218 17 
Ber Ods st Avaty oh Ae aes Shee pes Bae ere eI Ca aa ie WOME as 320 00 
PANE TASAR SS SA we-ecns coke eo cuane oO SRI SAR Ee Ra aie tea ae 12°50 
CERES ea ol Spt s Wien egrets eer eee Peirce val Betas ns ee Wa acre tue 16°25 
ES Sy Evga Oe ea ae a gees Bee Se FM PEE Oe La, ohhh OS aw i= 397-57 
PLO OS ho Ne 9.3 oats 20 wap tre ee ot oe Ft ale fo te gia. oat ee We 183° 75 
Rach WB 1 ehien WP et aR MER vi ere ee Oe Sais Nae faire arene ganna a 57 50 
BONITO Soe DS A ate ene sere, te pee pS TUE Bark poll Re NEe BA 4 a te I Se ae 21-25 
Pear icer eh oT eis a ewes ow ORME SOLE gO ener SIR as See & finn sisters 410 96 
Mae ye he aiid < 5:'6 od oxen Ste, Hence wer, wh cna ek Ste tn eae « 30 09 
WO EIEWOLL SA. se ce > tree siete = cae ead oe te a Ce Br a ORE CE 190 51 
LCHIOT Crd A a Sona ficcenioe so ene PAR SA SORIA ore aig hans pave santaee 43030 
WY DIT OIG e Eee sive sie ole tae SP See bee Sirah ae ate average SR ws 1,197 05 
Dy GT OW Gece. o ete tile vein th 8 cytes CONSE Digan coe en ee ke ee 216 65 
SEO a Le 3 Se eee bil fang hae Anite aati oie ae A ey gee 3 14 
POET Ty eA ie aie wires ¢ aie wor LS On Oe to eR Re” err eer 310 00 
SOO eee occ care vie aes IA TLOCT CAE eee eee Pa een al ates 4 37 
SON i WB gE Se ees era UNA) AIST LLGO SANE Sac) Oa tale eee aac tes feat oth ahs 8 16 
Simoes reals. Ske. the ete SER ramp th Sal bite ar ctee ois wer ete Geran e 14 99 
PHUULOLEG OM YSs: J ocd scare tne ose COSGUN,/ opp aN hay ON ORE era 19°11 
Peterson,-Mrs. M...... 5.5: Sie REN Lis CRE GP mera sah Es gered Lo O0 
BeviGe— WTB Baik wo wie oth @ aes oe lee agai Nin ars 73g 4 96 
PALLIOLG MIS. Mes sien oe eee s Peete COME N a Pb is eK Fda 239° 81 
Tobuson,« Misi. M oO de ase Io es oe Rt Pete Moy Ie RR a T18 15 
Mariette withers” wee sens Se re ras SR) OUR e a ie elh WS aia) Ts 40 30 
——_—_-—- $18,292 84 
Station, North Cobalt. 
Giphons, Giz. ses Race ak REPT E OTC eI LOM ee OO ees $1,263 84 ; 
iG 24g Foy cbend & Bir a eg an ag Comer yr eae CYaanine aided 6 ee eh ete Le ms 12 00 
$1,275 84 
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Station, Haileybury. 
SHE DLOY sc) Ed bea votes ome etre ahs ABONES ecb ta Soh tee he ke ees $1,592 51 
CODRCIe) aM scare starts aa witets C2 Glerk 9 iis keh eth ete ee To29° 13 
Erousdale; 7 Wea Wi 4. woe. wes Operator cs... BOP FTES CEA ER 73 34 
MATS lik tre mea hehe tenere eaten Oe a MY erate ge weg oemrOmmne es ete 130 64 
WEED V4. cI SPR a a tee hats tate eee tt rd pie i he oa et Tate Pi 1,044 21 
WeDarrony ta, Woes Me eerie % Re fg PN he jena a 78 64 
Brown, A. W. 32. aise ss gl Wee Me Ri Ake Pore RASS 69 65 
CEL OTV UO Peete Geer slenananapatenenets ah, oe Gi ale alg ae 7 SE or ee Ny 61 29 
LVI; Wal seis ea eee heen le s teneron Glory) ON Gee 6 bat ee ee 47 47 
Wattam, ois Io Ais eeieatkeet Se SR Oe Pee yA ea Re 898 14 
pevinney e Ree Mes or ee nt Ret wih. Nin ane ki ossabet 215 eee ee ee 256 33 
Roach Mls Laer ces cctces che ee ae eee EPR Rr het at eRe OAL hanes 3 mn 152 23 
PloOd ye las Ms Sess hese coe AS ar sea ORO WE EARS PPP AE A Peran an a 118 36 
Dunne AS ee tae als ral ae a PLS Pyke, eee AA Ae 90 00 
RiGE Wea cte hs ots ek me aoe acne Bateageman yo kata oka en ree 144 49 
Pay AT Sa ll WS vie he ero ate OS DRA Scone cited Rael eek eee 322 50 
PRACO Ween 8 lee Be Biss SR dives ie ihaca ok SS AC OY OMAN: sf ar eee ec) ee eee 159-16 
Moores Mie Rove. ven VGt.Ge Ria MPS Tee cin hme eee we, Be che 981 83 
POOH AN, gyre hte atest a Gheeker <i sxan} tea thee same ee 222 14 
ROY A GA ee eek ow eee tee of Seen ge osc ag pees Se tae ae ee ease 135 59 
Mawhinney =. W 8 2. ease MR WORE TINA ee ty ae Mina feat 213004 
SPENCE SMES Ft, Ss earner e vcaue fae Cleaning \% wic tae ates Bons, See 15 00 
——_—— $9,396 59 
Station, New Liskeard. 
WOOOUMAN ECW ae. fee coe as ae A Sen UM Micet ai ware cairo are a cack eae ee $1,784 98 
PUL Dyer Ling Wl arcane cecae ees RehevineASeEnt. a. eee eer ee 33 38 
FLOLESHED ese g ec eetee nce o tee ahs cr ene Operatonc aemedes. fs soles wie cee aemears 1,404 41 
POUIUATI Cs bac bein eae ve coer rene Sine ued aE Mire re rae or eI eS 1,045 51 
PVCDATTON Sy Lal Wg eer tee ee OOD taht PS AL Gao. aerial Ree Nee 26 85 
eee ict oy tees © Dene sak POS, et eg Ne CES daeed leucl see taa he see eae cee ae ee 21 42 
BrousntoOn; (Fai ao kes fen oN Gat (San Be Sica, Mice aaa Meanie aaa 6 52 
FEATS Ys EVV a ricer atone Clerlet fGen es, « See ho ce eee 1,148 14 
SS LALLOT Gs 9: Ei. pel sekee ik eae o aeeuans et genes alas ee Bees te Rene ea erie 442 96 
Elerronys Hee tae ee ee cue FL aa Shes AOC RURAE a CoM, eae ae ace Neca ee 447 27 
Cameron SRG wea ic tee 2% piace 6s ahaa GON aes Reet re eee ec ee 34 00 
LOS POA AREA. Siete el he eee Si Foreman sntee see. +. eee eee 452 82 
PPGCCOL EL ae ane, sate ae baat ai PO eee eel” Pree To i AAC aos 331 56 
PIANSIMNAN see cite ere ene oats Checker Sco 2 ate eee 327.50 
NM ALO ea rina tat de Banas oncieitete Bagseageman ocieue. vee ce ee 568 88 
WL GIVL LTA) 2 oes savas auenace ace HOUION 5 Bate ey heey aes Oe ee iene Se 127 61 
PAIRS VenS et Coie eet re eet HY PM pies Dede sae ECaRN TD Ac iC Ay 88 32 
PED AaE Nis Lobel CM Dh A Aas ein AND phi 5 ee ey tore al aah eo eee 221 80 
ay lote CH a traaoee PE MAD ed Trucker cos Son ete ae ae ee ee 557 40 
POAT PEL See sty avatars Mae eat abhor Messenger’... tc ss Soca tamer 339 97 


BOWL Fle Ges eae ewies ites A BONE toad c Seca ce erm knee $764 80 
AJOMOLEY ©. “WLS. tie oie eet cae earete RE AER Pah NEG fr ee Ag REA 2 TY 591 64 
Olarsial lease weetente cae Relieving <Agent “Oh or2 en. epee: 51 82 
AUC Tati) Site ee cease eodie lates ST! AG NAG Ae oe UN, Bas ae eee oe 66 11 
CONN OTS LIU So eaerer se sierra "PeaMine ee ee Boe ee tee 8 00 
Station, Thornloe. 
Caldwell; WH jilo.ceieres A SODL Fees ei ieee SRAM Sroka $1,539 12 
Marshall, R86. aoc. wes laweaee Relieving Agent ....... Oe ae 25 90 


$10,011 30 


$1,482 37 


$1,565 02 
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Station, Earlton. 

PICA N. Slag 6 at oe nts ais hal ASO ase ke cone ON eR ee was $1,570 64 
ASE Ee: ea eae ob ss nes Relieving Aeeniiet... ote es 108 42 
PPANCN OE SINE tetera cte ASSISLAME aia Sect Ae a Peete 729 41 
1 EELS TS SS Se eae ieee eee CTSA TE aise. ye se aes ae stages tal eae ohh 10 50 
—_— —— $2,418 97 
Station, Elk Lake. 
PGT OME Oe nd tars bg. ee es ae al A POTS eee Lake aks eter ans $5 $1,640 45 
ELC Me alte, lear a awh oe (ler be Star eat ce ees ne ons are 654 42 
mptaniskij=Mrs.” SiN. oo... ils ccs. ALL POSS Pus why dae tetin Pit Ne, eaactee 59 99 
ROUEN TET) ee Ya a WPeSSGIS ORs Pulak oan ot mie aioe olece ses 5 92 
JOLEROTEE Ge 1 oad yi a ea na Sees Paha Nake mee aty Maa ghee ie fokets 3 89 
PE OCLISES Kiker Latene eWay liontyc s wh he Gia EO ie eee aca a decie vhs 10 00 
—_———. $2,374 67 
Station, Heaslip. 
\ 
CATLIN ga 6 9 oN Ee INO id ra PEROT Ce Fs ee et hv ee ee ae $1,361 38 
NTS 1 Poa De BE as ea = ns cae HONeVIN fA Penta oo (lew cet ci sah 77 48 
: oe $1,438 86 
Station, Englehart. 
YS Fon td DOSEN ge a aR Avant cee aes Ma Nee SO $1,546 36 
BEM ATTINEOT wuld ss Worn) dca newt a eases QDEEALO Toe hs Se cane ees 1,741 79 
CEE APTS Si RUE Saale SA tiger eran sa a EIR aE Soe VOR TIS ate ga lti ite tak 1,886! 37 
NEUE DL Wate Fink. Meh raee ee ke > 2 BE Pah tie VR ce Sater ON at cg 22 48 
AW VEE Oak ena oe ye ¥ wade Ce a ed. iba) SaaS aro fy Pie ee a ae SUS” 3 50 36 
PA ei AR oD osc tg ed oes RR Ac: Shine Se TAINS gs de 362 94 
Peet Ol Be AS ie ractu notre a atcha nce Ost Nereis ee eae tele hae ‘ 935 98 e 
LOTS 8 fe aes celeron inatanar ane Pr Cl OV teas ret ca iia Se ee Sue 46 36 
RICA OUSE, DOSS VN ee SCOPE aAliie Te Ueto oe eee oe eae Teeo00 Oa 
(cla bir ba Ron Op: bent Se rec ie abet a GGG ROR rts ae sia a eee eat eae he 173 88 
PRC ane re Vk acSelis Coins, bos SS Rod Pc IRE gt hii ae Reker 491 43 
WOOD SB Vee) Sire conse: ™ a eee he ret yaa Seana ee 653 98 
PIO Geta cies a 3's oe heats Ss SED DLC OLe pratt CU re RAST ag AD MN 150 26 
AMIN GET © Wes ee cae ence ss SE Lens a ta ye oa ee kh a eae TRE ed ee 29 22 
NVAEO.2.Wi cost x. aN aR eer “3 ere ee ees ene pal Bee oe 718 68 
SAG oF an CARI LG Rea aia ae Cee aS Tey cues cE RNR RC Ce DED YR ge CT 522 05 
PSI UO Oa eis ithe ec FN ec mee SECNOSPADROI fos. fc eee tha Ben) 605 40 | 
PAA Soe ee, Vaccagveniawi. «228. oh ak Oee ene 732 50 
Rema ite Noob foe Ae ics an iba Lid fab gece eI bier ge aim per erie big ees 20 96 
DGPS OU aa es Reg ae ee ERO Eat ee es, Fis Res 877 65 . 
WAPOOLANG 5. Briere vee ets es S Peg es Lp Sie aS + Pg ee Meme Sane . 460 19 
LN IY LP ALT ait at as as he be CIE Ie RA SOR ee. aa vin es AS oysters WO 937 43 
PPRETIC 2 Wot sais ad Sis deg ey tale Br iaecie iat Ue Sea ee vere cota epteee: sts 882 73 
We eis Wood. ecco e's ae mee ae Se OR EL TSIe: Gore Oe Lee es baxs5 
BOWEN). Eee Fees Sore oe ee MGs ieee St pret sey: ONG ES ee 154 28 
Es CPG ARG a rai eg aera FATE OSes oN ee ee Serie 740 40 
POON Se 2k Rare c/Saudesail sooty (Jae MB OV athe ts ea he te BARE ee 275 92 
Mat ek ON bikes. cone he oe SARA rate, Stunt es tee Se RE on oa 99 35 
Ps Nem tee ok bikie ie Gls ov eee Scavetlgerss, e416 ue SEM pte 6 00 
e FY ES A 
Station, Charlton. 
EE ge ee PDO Tak rita gs to vor ong olay aim eee Lies $1,411 24 
EG PRR OI OS oe ey eee Relievine VASent a akscs ok cs sae. 62 10 
UMTS orhl: Se Ra 8 ae are ea a ary POH UES cl dation tens Sedan 6 nae (ott SEO aa etteey ga 167 31 
PP aTIGON TCE ONG oy ples eo sc elate al Sere aed Sen Re cep yg oF, nts, Deep 67 70 
NE re OS Ti ae Wine So a ar CSG Fie ta inet ROO Oe Nae, she NE 5 itt 3 
we $1,822 42 
” Station, Boston Creek 
ene ee oes Se, ete As ee A Pete aks oles Pi teed, hE TS $172 93 
to $172 93 


reve 
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Station, Dane. ‘ 
Marshalls Co's Sh. tee APONTE Aoi uae ee inate ener ae $1,076 13 
Murphy, ciers Mien a fleas eee Relieving “A centres. 4... sue tes oe 7 50 
Gormley, Jou. sk ake wks : CO SE BN Aig ats ge ee SRR EPS ae 95 37 
———— $1,179 00 
Station, Swastika. E 
Brennanse Woes Wort vce Bete APONL LE ccc tees oun shea aces aa ee \ $1 521-9475 : 
Marshall. Resi triste) sates Relieving Agent ................ 261 13 
ANMeti Hd. er a cies eae Operator eines & Meee eae 35 80 
ATOR DY) ARMs Ceca et nace etues ESR PD Tet tee en nS jy ge 98 06: , Bt 
Lebarronsy Lis con at see See rie Rent Now ae 65 22 : 
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SOLAR Oils tmaee oir o Mase oe - Scenes SL etarhh bo che eeetS cee 34 41 
FOOGDIMNATie cl ea eee ee ee 3 PRONE Fe hk cone UR a 125 57 
TISTIVICE Gc ee we chan ST ght © Logit Foo a ie es eect ie else 209 03 
Lenders, Je heees. eri St ee BE Ag a O® scat thal ERO, Lamar eae ii 8 87 
hivinestone; oF ese. cae shige Weta Ee eehc Gane tala Po eure 86 98 
FOV AD Oe eS Eas ik ep Bie, oleic heats Oo eae eed coe ee can ae wah 120 26 
SCHESEbS IN cient. chest se Cae was SS = eke im Meehan Maaitoons ae eee : 3.55 
NT CISEOGLS SAE Cai Senna a OF DET Nc Fogeas toe Rae PER EG 148 37 
MrCbaren = DpH ea ee TEE Kata, She Re gO oh ae ee a 9551275 
CAD De esc, wciviein Sab ae eee es . eee amin: Matt See 764 61 
CEL OSG Via eae aru ite, eee pat na aR POSER GOH Bien tg <A PAR Re 195 66 
Wan tan’ Alratc ei Buccs oa ee as Die Pea IE ar yey An arg ah (18 12 
FOSS DSH ee ees She MCS es PPG PrP ees ae tet ae tay, a5 214 33 
ODEN SA) Celie & See ae Seo) ye eR daatidie wis aus aR eee Hae 1 80. 
PTET ON Pesan aes ae et cata BETS cp aR ay nae in Maly Ba Tvaarylog ale 689 95 
Bowes Cchl Se. ee aieade tee NS MONS Ahn rye to wy 5 er il die 925. 08 
Houeette, = Lovee Soar sees: OMT igh Lice totne tase tee ck a fen coy Re ee is 576 77 
WALK GYee OW auch shar, Ge ae Ace ath a iar aaik. Deva Re one Tae 933 74 
PAUICY Org bo en aineek ai EE CIN REP RPG BAM fon Ire 836 79 
CABEIEMENIS wea Ws aes babes Se Fh Me ergs Bim ie che (LPO eee 143 16 
Pris wort ads eas saw: Soe ee i‘ SP SONG PRT. oer tomy VE 295 07 
MeGoneral) To Seago ei $s SCO rE OREM Ny Deion Res ee: 28 48 
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PS a We a Fireman esa Aan Ce Ane Cane See ea a 41 
DION ae tera tee oo a Sethe Ses PEER ei ecto ire hing es ae sage ce 56 53 
McQuarrie, G.” M. ......2.. ERD Too Sy ae rte ak De ae ae Dry So 4 14 
TELE, Tc” "Gta Gein Bag he ar ae SOI gl SAMY ee LOE ip ae ARON Sa 7 30 
CONT OR ee i aida CON eee bi TS ar eset BOG OE oe as ee ae RR A ars 69 96 
eePRMCUCOL: 2 Pests canto letie: §n piss o 4-0 Sh ORS Wie pact AOS Re RN rR gc 1 48 
Pal wlinoi cs sk een a ENT DPS en ek aiden et Noe e oval ae aah abe 62 45 
PUR IA Trl see Beak alee ee veh AL, 2S ae ee rer a ieee 17 23° 
EP ORCOT NCL Rie coe oe eas che 2S Sate WOT, Be egy ey ee A 607 59 
PRPOUTIVG. Poot oe sesh te ahs eels te ho ER SPO ee Alera ted aT a 68 80 
RRALOE CAT) aro riccece are cis s.a8e's. 8 o's se aes TR ry me Ng ee hg aE 446 00 
HSI SNRs eon 5 Cee ae ae, a ed AaPG cane Ne teat gts Suscp terre sys, @ 1 33 
MRPOC IES eho ieee Pies ce ev evs ae De le ie Oe A aan hee ha. sol aan eae 1133-3. 
LUIS ge SR in ge A ee eo ae sy oes Phar ee NEE igs PP eh MO UP 99 47 
Bambpridee> H.-C acs. ae ed Py. Sa OS SG Ort MRE nein 830 67 
BPE GP 1 hie SOR Qe aha ea a STEN cePe Satna kee 6 Sr enbiee & tte 18 18 
reel PEMD AC EAS OA ie ec Se he ek OC tm SAL pln Be At Marea hE a 595 77 
MEO ODO Ni) ete eo wn eis oe Oa wis Rea ery Ao ag LM deat TORT Shas Nye th bees 372 87 
EE VODs Gee ee cine oo Ca os tues bo a ee Riga Ee or ee angees Pere 8 93 
PBUALT OMG liste he See Bec tae wea Mating it Wipe Get ep 16 93 
MEGIIOUNAIG IO AY Ver Seco oe ees pee Tee SOP aie a Rae Corie ar > eg aie Sie ir A 404 33 
POW WC per ee she oe ess aS e Bein REA Ge Seeace gia) T te mae 133 10 
Reo Ge (Ole oe ot ete. a6 te SGRSCEES Re ete HN Ercan Son as toga a epee 47 21 
ETE ig Boa SE Seana oe OS eh See Sn rue Wate cy GIS Fig. eetahe So ad « 17 86 
SCL SUC BS pa ene ee atte rar ae ea Lh iy, ton Pee Par Bip eae ele asin ee Tat 19-17 
MOCOttO ck el es AR ce oes GLUE acs ra er crak tee eRe 479 10 
PSOPOVEO Uigs ii. 22s Sole a5 nig caly os Dh capheseee viet ache Rats AE rea ec tia 7 37 
PEAUELATE Nr Coe aie see 3G s To itaw 80 Aw, Ula Ara A. Latta: Sagthing Bop oe Ra Wan aragr co Bae TeLG 
PeatOUP TS Dee EN cee Soot ne dane LOPE MT ee ei, Ee Uae ig 8 ey 39 29 
POCOU RS A Pty retest kesh s ea She SP epee NS es Anes baths seals Meee acen 0. 52 82 
“Dy PES se a eis Ca = Ss ua a ae po ip Pe he Re Be ME ea aes 4 14 
PSCOUR MTOM a cos cael ts oes Re eee ee HSN IRE Cs te ol ehecne Fk Rurhye 9 00 
Biber COMPANY Sacer ae -daseverstor.e « Bs. ¢ Par ber os Ser) aati Matic ag 335 67 
Wats, Geos 5. ea ais Seta Oe oles See errno Sire oaman tig a te tan eg Dee. 11 40 
REI OU, TIN esa teas Ga eG ee Tes Sonera ries ah ers sh Naan Xi cite aechatiat 6 3 55 
Ba rOnger Ly otk fer ke ieee ck Ce pat RAS Ret ee Leon SON PEE a NR 357 01 
BES MIN co w/e os $a DRA Gas ares “: a alee kan We Weta nts nie tee 66 83 
ME APT Ol eo Wea ed's, oe eins al ee Se Si all a tg Aaa mi ae Ca Re aE 309 31 
RePeR UC ee Sic ke © ov arate cedsle eeo + be fearless a ee Rireg Vin a SR 12 26 
PePOLriG PO rw Ll. ye Me esi ee wks PRE Gat Pr eatin oar gain peg e See ee 104 10 
PARRA, CoN EO Cie tees Sees e Semen lh yal HON 1. or ae a ce EL ae oo ah et ak 104 44 
DesjaTraqines, hs ava se Prenat | Rach eae 8, CR eS ed ar 318 90 
IMEMGIOS Sih oe ite oo siete ee ees : BE ev Meche Er eh Deere RW oral cies aie 228 88 
Pho aah eels Egil. ba ee ane ae eee eee Sees MRI RSA Sigg tae x Mee Ale ice TOT 155 61 
Maimville.- O, M2. . oe ees SSI Pweg I pat a 69 07 
MRE Cae Di; os cles. qeieicie sn eared BR ae AN EON Reo Sips fog: thal Seana oo aS & 28 50 
Dobberman, F. .............. PO hs OP Ebates ee Peery! Salary ee hi anes 58 84 
PER ES ASR IP ce toa Pe st Meee RESP PVE Bert, RG ee EN an ay se 24 31 
tte eA hie S SaR TR Olin ts Mel ie ie ee in gee eS aR ae 5 70 
esate CGEM. nh, bes cy an aa aha ol Ste ree aes GAT Ne SE acs be ae etc eae 9 71 
MAT Viera 6 Des Oe he es ates Se ea ARTOIS Vass 103 60 
PURI: St rkie. or v0 a reg Us eek Seog HEL BOSE Saas Pea 62 81 
Linemen and Extr¢ Gang. 
PRIIGTETEAL YBa ne cls ets ote. coca tecetere.s WOPOUAATL iver: biecktiocetone oho he Sie oe ears $91 50 
_ LOR TERS a age eoeeank eran eer rae ara LA VOTIEA Ta song be iste pee eas Oe 82 87 
WOCOMINGA IL, IN 9 F5i3e5 ences avons COOH Re tte Sue ia si AER a bolasd ss 50 00 
Pea VGTeLrse cris oh g.03 oie males be a iar ee a a he PETS RAN Cob eee 6 94 87 
Commercial Telegraph Office, Cobalt. 
TTT TE EL Tr VE et vo ie Seno. coe oe PODETAUOT Maes et i ccle ei eeasree ae Ewe we $1,129 50 
Coys ae al ee) Ba Reece eerie Sr dhe ORE 5 ahd th Bee ne A cs ety are OG 1,124 86 
Peli. SARA ms sr 'ehw oes Rake OR SCs pape ry Bae eee 91 49 
BRCEY oe Neos Bh anode 8) eo lere 80 We MOSSEN LOTS seen toe oe whe Sk ee ie 145 00 
Scanlon, C. E. ..... Ae SEL AG i Behe hing hoe CUS AON | 239 17 
oo 
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Commercial Telephone Office, Elk Lake and Gowganda, ee aie 
SullivanjN. iiss Fae bineman 00.2: eo eee $1,215 75 z 
Clemente (res ge sa aes Ground Mans cer cs a ae 202 00 
Catieron ie? Sic ed tee ce Sh, a Pee EG Ae ee 150 00 
Gardiner al «ty pate oat iis ea cite Me Sp irte Pe as ce 38 00 
reg AEDST BORG (epic DEN ai Ra seer BORE hehe QDCTALOR ii ie oye ae eS eee eee at 522 01 
BUDS tN ok eis ce een woes Ap Pia a gh”, Sa ge Me ins OP a ated 42 58 
PLE SNE Deke ae Sie eh otc ke SE a Pe ae ko Ree 240 00 
$ — $2,410 34 
Linemen, etc., Englehart 
MGIC ATL cba Stent Saar wee me Litentany se rt irs oe ees, eects $1,204 66 
lmbeawit, He 45, bisa, ere es pe eed” SANS previ oe ate: a Ky oe 43 65 
DAUCLOW: wth 7s tate la eines ae Gale Groundmean, wee oes Sarasa 81 20 
Peak ay cold (aos SOyapae abe ME ela bead a Se Rata slab er anata re ea  aeade Pac 80 00 
EE ETA LS nrc enetyhe ay Re as a46 Me See aE WS go TNS OR ey ote é 31 60° - 
_—_ $1,441 11 
Commercial Telegraph Office, Cochrane. j 
TOS CRE se are eh ote pew Lin€ Manes. Ae. ore ee eee ~ $1,229 05 - 
APA NS Rie On sos kee 2 Oe Avent. net SIP ee hte Geers 187741 
DOA pSOn 5 AsO foe, 2 ae Operator Frater. eens 55 68 
FLOZ OT FAA peas ee Se ee Clerk.cc) a5) eee eee ee 330 00 
FCS CF, ST Cs. oc. oes ere Mens Cerys ier pies ean Pe OY pee 40 04 
Henn aMYrsa Ve “AV wl Rae Seo s Pepe en k 5 Goh oes eoe te ee 151.07 
TADALTORRGD Arse tows. hae el eee tS Fiber tiattey = 5 Teen ie Rape 34 84 = 
Benveel Piet ete et wiccnien Messen S6r 3. ner kx hoy etna Soe 137-15 
Birazentiie ls Ress hit es ek Rea ey an ake Ae ee ee ‘53 58 
BEVeveatsa Aas sree ees ne ai Neg aA teehee eae mene) yt eis Wats 50°32. 
BCUGVEAL, ARite doo Rone rks bo'ges Te ogy oh URES ane eaee Re ee eee 70 00 
WaHiAtiSs Reo, eee eater Se SES Phi ee tee an oY, me Lae eS 109 17 
DECMEL Ale e kk ae ee Special Operator, Porquis Jct. .. 5 00 oe: 
————— $3,643 26. 
Linglehart, Greenhouse. 
POOP PAN: ae eae Rs ses ke Gardener | 2.92.25 2: Se Re eR ae $936 09 e 
PU FC PNM on Pec ahr? SRG es cs Shen operas Sc RUE FUNC ee ee ee 884 59 
PTH ips WAR a Selenite s.r ae Laboreran aie Pie cee ene eae 31 25 
SEN Picdiie ok et air ot rie ies EG SS eae er gay Nee AER OR 316 20 
SRICDMONGL GA foo.0 ct kee ee Ree etic tard cape eave Aa ie ON 50 75 
RPO telat sah: te See ae ee a eR Ar ns ahr bees Nok ce ae Pome 30 90 
At Aor tat eae sie eae * ee aS a ee FS 162 80 
PN Pins. As ee ie reo A OAINTTE i.e Mak, cei pce iy ene 90 00 
AGW AS er Ra, 4 ele e s ee ae Laborer nant sss grein idan Rae et 121 50 - 
AT aie Cleat Sn Da ee PCR Moar tee Carpenters ores Pons sone eee . 22-40 
IVIL IA Ls tip ck Caen esd Rea ae Agel Da DOreras oe ah tet oe eee 196 80 
a YU) 4 Speed By poe RPA Moe ARS) NES 2 Spay ngh inl ete Tokeds oy Cleo ee 416 70 
PUELIATSSEVY cous rch ee keene De Ate Cao Pople ak le SOR ee TS 338 70 es 
Wdwards,7 Bes schctts kh eee othe ie penetra rie eee Beg 2: i, 130 6053 ea as 
Weanil: Jiuess ss Pages Gh at Bh . a Bers tir pasa ge fe het he 12 00 
ASW Ve RAS! Ore Se ap pina ee eae. Teaming yo ae SS a Sirs te er 18 75 
AFUE, oN Ves Veta nt se Ses Me Pca ok eee ae oi aa nee rea eer Se 126 .00 
ackett. B= eas Sues rac athena sea bd maya ta are Sha see Ree in SL RES 48 20 a ote 
Me VUIPCI,. > Hat. ooh eee aeacsieeee ds ware POSE DOR eer AS ae rs 3 00 soe 
VEN PUS rE. kena wer ge eee a tito Sy tnd ie eon ek tat cote iene ra eee 7 00 ict 
EDC SCN Bor boc Ac. oa ee ee oes he “The, ket thg Men a igh ct Otten Rae ore zu 12 00 
PLPOTHADIAYS jr) - splenic craig oleae RSE headiiee = daghtegh aisle. ule ARNE 5 Ms 2000 
EOLA ty 9 NS PST ee rt nae SS DNs sees cans aaah pe eee | 17 50 
UMOGRG Sine a ea. nee Brahe ake En til ahd SomN Ec ets Sa OS EC RR del : 24 00 
EEE Os Kk Uae AC a ral sin anes oe oct tesa .-Scavenger ..... rath ena al OY ee i B00 
$4,020 63 
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a 
s = 
: Motive Power Department, North Bay. 
_ Black, 4 = Gee erro Foremans .. cca. BeBe eid ist acevo st $2,100 00 
VATISLORG peli. eiavclelere > ace 6e 8 Asst, Foreman ......0...ee2ceee: 711 88 
RN OBEMS EY) TE Bae Pot ta  eake Oe icnle dd te a tete e Sie GPE enol emery 6 SR 31,841 93 
| LEST 2) nk ck Se ere a nar ee, PARRA ESN A, he ORE cea 2,454 17 
PEL TE CER oor eS See tar gees abla whampoatie a myetae eee: we, craters’ os) Siena 99%7 C16 2,196 74 
COTS SOD TOI co aus ocele nl chen 8 oA vase ai ekaie ovate aiw acmun * Nae: ae ares 103,503 02 
. —_—_____—— $142,807 74 
‘ Car Department, North Bay. 
ie aa 9 hi ea ee aioe orien POPein ails s ots Paces cic re hates a $1,730 00 
Carpenters ...... Tg er Ee OR A een oP ay MI enter yet beatae a ae a 3,986 05 
Oinere Miploy.ces 5 5. ie eas EP eer re aee crac ate es Cee, Wat a 45,158 57 ; 
—_——————— $50,874 62 
Carpenter Shop, North Say. 
SONS CV CTO s RAG t eigaete = eae ona ere Haroinig ne. real eas er ek $1,860 00 
SOL DORLCLS 2 cag ake ee reed 0 Aa ye oy ped oie > ol we aetegin iat Dy one ees) he 20,093 49 
SEN ic Oey gaia oe Se nee eee ae re tac eee ne Sete: See ee Teale ett 7,311 96 
REN H EP ONO PINOT oo iaes «int cinders acca eek ears widlngn Bip toumss # chee #4 ee ks 29557 74 
‘ —_—__—_———_ $58,823 19 
Motive Power uné Car Department, Cobalt. 
SEEN I MRR aM RE Se PERE each TispeetOr en coer ete acs deco emia Fe $1,741 69- 
sae ge ra Aa $1,741 69 
Motive Power and Car Depariment, Elk Lake, 
Votre IOPMICiy la eters. 6 is vee 1 pisgele, fern ehenay ee Be ep Ein eae $2,420. 00 
: 5 SS $2,420 00 
Motive Power and Car Depariment, Englehart. 
iin Oe Seen apne are a er rea PEQHOUI AN aig aie Bete eadinceee page cence $1,980 00 
BUS OVE ed ec i aceasta ete +eeCar Foreman .....--..+-+++ sees 628 46 
PCC AMAT CS cee oe ace Pret aa mR gas wan takes Wo TAT Riga. g vaueusn eT HEEs NS 5,905 87 ‘ 
Other -SHOPMEN Seas. ie hee ee ee ee en SP a ee 41,334 92 
. ——————. $49,849 25 
- Motive Power and Car Depariment, Iroquois Falls. 
reo e Met ee eae sates Borewan co. eos Gae ATP core $620 38 - 
CAI) ap hos | OA pero pe Rear re aaa Ce ia aT oe ee 5,817. 02 
= = $6,437 40 
: Motive Power and Car Department, Timmins, 
Thompson; i. ks sss is eee Foreman .......: Se nar $1,620 00 
GrOEsley «Wan ii eee. oo bk wee Cae MOTCMAN fae ta aye rests 235 60 
MECH GIStS ea ce oe oOo hate Ses i Mins PMc ap OS el Ane perk Pee 19-55 
ga BEES ee ETA) #101 (2) | Rae eer Pera ae eraearisra Sharan Me Coon et ae ee RO Ree 13,406 81 
——_—_—— $15,281 96 
Motive Power and Car Department, Cochrane. 
Pawles, G...-.... As storee bee ihe WOVOWMIAT Siersgnee ers Mend geek sts cesses $243 20 
DIOR AG De) cele Hee cn ress ; al BD AW aay Bae oe PP RE ae Se 1,385 40 
Tak ge - eco ne ee a a RO Cara WOLGMaMn Pat cls aleeace t! 6.5%) 235 60 
BNC TLE foi teats ha a Sa eco diel eucdnms Sloe greene snsphy Nang eye snr gteie Se RT ‘> 8,521 67 
PAG (CHODINGI. «oe chanics 2 etic oad F Se pin tele chs week oops se cis vce Sin ols 29,999 44 
SA aes Sedo D ued 
: Water Service. 
| EOI oapl & bans pe ener g Bde eae vet Inspector. en DO OR AR 5 $1,364 99 
ER hea to) eS ce ta rare che Ne ROR a 12,225 25 
i . ——_——— $13,590 24 
Z B. and B. Extra Gangs 
Carpenters ...... Ts Ne ren ree Bt AER Ma Ls Cah rN ob Shee. ORME YE ere ene, & $31,088 02 
Go tal og.) paar Ci eee ee ten at Pm Gk FE Be, wade a dUae Gua ere ey ate. gh 46,896 82 3 
—_——_———— $77,984 84 
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* Track Section Gangs. 
SS CELLOTIO MIN Ost ch Gree lene a8 caer ss TOreman >a ooe oie ON oe eh $2,003 56 oa 
5 LA HOP ers KA ee arlene ag NS... -10,809755 <=--92 31300 ee 
Dot ei F554 POreniag ns «eo he ce ie Seba tare 1169-15 5 
; : LBDOLeY Sh ck ts hice ee gh ee 2,746 21 3,915. 36 
re i aniere 2 Cle A Ae POreiaN. Slee Males Se, eee 970 24 
PADOTENS oes ues oe cates CO 3,118 9& 4,089 22 
f Ge Maree etien ciane ee FPOPrGIR ad}. fics katate weeks Pei ache a See bey. pee 4 . 
é ; Lid DOPEPSi«, alert fees eee eee 3,103 47 "4,335 93 
ye TT cag pe ae i Ne FPOreman” j..cein cw tesa ecco 4176-59 =i 
. LA VOT Els tics eee Det Ie ena 1,395. 92 >< * 2572-02) aa 
aM CS ge BOP Batty HROTERIAU oe ae Se ee een 1,394 33 ae 
: LB DOPeLS ro. sw os Seen VR Rte 1939853 18 
‘s Li twathoe seb Wore af 203, bossa © kata? See Sy nem 1,148 93 Ges: 
La DOTEES 5 Myint eis oe ele a ae 1,833 97 2 90 
st Be ee tae MOPEMan.. .cackosec os teaoeca ee Bee “ LS ah 
DTA DOVES stig ron era, oer ane Ratiaee 2,034 03 oe 38 
ee DS oe Soe RORSYIVEL TE Oy hes Wamnte Wee ener Mace ee ae a sess We Bp sien 1) 
\ - La borers. 25.07 So ok Gates ot oes emer 2,529: -83 + 
a Ser GA) Re Sacre ee re POreman' 2500. Fee sola on ens 1,240 81 
: Hanorere er sew eee a nee 1,652 67 
as Ace banat ee 7 TOPSIVAL © 6-0 5 oh ee oe ids 1,218 50 
Pa DORCrs 222 ata = as ee et 2,188 36 
¥ EO oe Ge ewe oe OF CTMAN SSM op oats, ease eae eee 1,242 09 
roa Laborers 3 eee Prat et avin 1,520 49 
My Lidia eaiese ede eras TOPEMAIS 5 or ne eee ee 1,181 14 
Laborers: ....... he thea st neonate 3,115 14 
st Lt CRC ag wes = PORGIIATY ttn i Acie Jere ee are 973 76 
Si Laborers: 7 fies 3 ONG Cae es Pepi ver ae 
is a ane ee ee Fer Ae os Foreman, fst. ac > i ee eae 1,185 06 
T5ADOTOTS Nee Oy ae es Onl ae Eee 1852514 
: s Pop ae ra te ees Poremah eit. are es --1,325 74 
: Laborers: 4... oR ea wee Nee Gas ides - 1,690.59 
* Ligne Gate, ee eyes HOTOTIAN pecs at us ene e oe are eae RGA TY yor eB 
LANOLEPE Vane cans. Aces, eee ae She acer 2,341 57 
. Le tee hte oe aty aes WOT OWIAD 37 Ate oe ee grace ott c het + me SA EFIS Ge 
Pa borers soe i tot NA eee ee ~ 1,911 94 
y RAGA Lag OE we eet ORD E Dee eta os eae ioe Sr eee 1,205. 55 
Laborers 3. ea aes RAD — nny 4,686 04 
i Uk Lickers Fad ernracags POrenany iluie dues a ea > Senet ee 1,179 45 
LABDOTCTSt Oe eae eee 4,614 20- 
Te ie PUA SA I I ces FPOTeMAR- Vavcccu cs foe a tn eT r; 1,352 73 
ro Toad DOV OLS: So Ske eee ceaseless 3,378 54 
sf ) Vioz Ste, Cpe tax Ae Foreman ..... Pee oe Peres cn si : 1,148 90 
a DO DONers "2 Shit aa Se Wee ek 3,121 49 
= * as isos w aia 5 MOPOMA Ds oe Par oer wore he erates aes oe Sot Oars 
eae Liaborerg< 202 copier eee eee es 3,397 1T 
3 DES Tike og 2 PReaR ok aan ie es DOLTEINAN G yelp ca mess stained Nite 1,334 75 
(Lea DOr GPS ere. se. aaa pe Reon 3,187 62 
5: fs AS WANES ples Sg RR «WOTOMAH isi 2S. baa ee eed, eet 1,276 49° 
= La DOROr es t55 cg wosts See es cee 2,380 34 
ah » DUNS shgte ein epee pty @POTOMAN Fie Meee ee nee me Foe kde 1,342 81 
ae Laperers achat 3 ern e aee 150s 
7 Blas sas SR eS = BOTOINA TT. i, ela aiiaar ore fi sees weet Hines 1,144 12 
DAabDOrers = ystems test eke RG ae ees Ve ton Oe Se 
i BLD Serhan e eS ae eee ee ROPE MAI. ke pee alee ae ee 1122074 
TIADOLT OT Sor. airs ae een ees ie ae 2,514 77 
Oe VAS PGC BR ge sMOreman 2 oals 5 cate an Sia ee Mises Gig ke ier Pear 
% GS DOT ERS Ouest re . 2,860 07 
4g SUsisaes alee eres 3) POPEATER Ge Set tage deem rte ee 1,082 50 
. Laborers. ches tees Se ae 1,447 55 
So . Bilis te seas gegia = ps wieta ROT OINATY Win eee tetas gree an tits RP aoe tet est Whee 
4 Fi POTELS Ai ye oe ee ee ae 2,071 48 
aes pes RIAs iss ECE aoe e BOreman’ ac atapteoass Aes eee eee ees 1,160 52 
Laborers. £).cc3, a sen ae Pe ae Ne ag 2,353 74 
be BO tiled ess Jee Wee COLE MAT gta epee Say eS do 1,222 84 
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TEMISKAMING AND > NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY 


EXPENDITURE FOR FISCAL YEAR, 1918 


Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago, Il]., materials and supplies ............. 
Art Metropole, The, Toronto, Ont., materials and supplies ............... 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., laundry .................... 
Atlantic Coast Line- Railroad, Wilmington, N.C., car service and car repairs 
American Refrigerator Transit Co., St. Louis, Mo,, car service ............ 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., traffic 
balamees;< Cab “repairs, 0Ob0) os seca wayne matacacs ashe ean saline peat pene naiee sae 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, Atianta, Ga., car service and car 
TODAS: aS Faia arc race Sea ee co GE GP RUE Brea REE ns Lh ee 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., claims, etc. ......... Pio aie 
Ann Arbor Railroad, Detroit, Mich., car service and car repairs .....-.. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Topeka, Kansas, traffic balances. 
CATT PEDALS SOE ie ere apie FRE ee Be ie a a Re re a Malle sn 
Acme Waste Manufacturing Co., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
Advocate Printing Co); North Bay,-Ont... printing, Cte. 4s ee 
Acme Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, material and supplies ............. 
Ahearn & Soper, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and PUPPIES Cw Siar koe epee 
Adamson, W. H., Toronto, Ont., insurance adjustments ................. “ 
Advertiser. Job-Printing ©o., London, Ont. printing, sete: ores ee ee 
Ansara, N., Cobalt, Ont., claim OS 3 Le eae > a: RO epg Liod ahs ea ae 
Astels, Helen, Gillies Depot, Ont., award® Workmen’s Compensation Board | 
Allworth, E. M., Timmins, Ont., contract, electric wiring) -€lCAn sac ns fe 
American Arch Co., New York, N.Y., material and supplies .............. 
Astels, Mrs. James, North Cobalt, Ont., donation ........................ 
American Railway Association, New York, N.Y., assessments, etc. ........ 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry., New Orleans, La., car service and car repairs .. 
Arms Palace Horse Car Co., Chicago, Ill., car service .«.:.......%.7;.... 
American. Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., material and supplies .. 
Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, wgenoerers DG, 
membership “fees. Fe es se he) Ie es ee 
American Railway Master Mechanics Association, Chicago, Ill., meni beranip 
jo) le a ies Se Dancers ORR a a een erence IN. Rtas ange Petia cla Peg re eR AR go a ' 
Aurora Metal Co., Inc., Aurora, Hl., material and supplies .............. 
Association of Transportation & Car Accounting Officers, New York, N.Y.. 
WSSESSITIONES, 4 CEC aoe ar ace seg see ee NG lp Pits eee ee REE EO Oe To a eet ae een 
Alexander’ & Cable, Toronto; Ont., printing, etc.> 02.605 oe ale 
Anchor Packing Co., of Canada, Ltd?, Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 
Algoma Eastern Railway, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., car service and car repairs 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Co., Tucson, Arizona, car service and car repairs 
Aumont, Edmond, Joliette, P.Q., Lagi nd ie soe ele ee a eee 
American Woodenware Co., Manistee, Mich., claim ...................... 
American Railway Engineering Association, Chicago, Ill., publication, ete. 
American Railway Bridge & Building Association, Chicago, I1l., membership 
11) ea er pa ee TN AH MR aR ne ee Bags ANE TR RSH nates, vies name eg A amet 
American Pacific Whaling Co., Toronto, Ont., car service ................ 
Allan, J. S., Monteith, Ont., water rates—agent’s house, Timmins ........ 
American Association of General Baggage Agents, Toronto, Ont., membership 
EROS OE BM RES ENG helen PEER Fe ates Fa ee Same ey Snead oh take tee eee 
Amos; He" Gr North’ Bays Ont < salary io as oer ee ge cue ea ae eee a 
Wimos; - Ds Gis North. Bay: Ont: salary: <2laor Ga eee ee ee 
Amgs, Ae GS NOrths Bay.) One eal Pes eens, ik eee ee ycretate eet ier restora 
AMWord,-G: Bo Nerth' Bay;-Ont,. Salary swan ee eae oe oe ee ee 
MS an Be NOren- Bay Ont “salary aie seat eo eee CSL ler sn ae 
Automatic Coal Conveyor Co., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies si : 
Audet, E. J., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ROE SR ie ns A te Oh STE 
Armstrong, “Ey. Uno Parks: Ont velaim ae y Seer. mene, naa eran dee 
» Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Baey Mobile, Ala., car service and car 
TO PALLS Fp: oak Ae pak Ae eae 1G Sa ea Ek a ee ae aap ea re prec 
American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn., material and supplies 
Alice. Bee Timmins. Ont: 2 Clatine (2 as anagem aie ene a 
ADEUSS DH Cobalt, -Onte? Ghali cuenta eee oN een oe ma 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents, ate Ind. > midi he renin 
| 41: PRS ON ae ERAN es Are Der se Mae ae t Rtn Cooe Gres Use Nek oh te we 


1919 NORTHERN ONTARIO. RAILWAY COMMISSION, 


a a ME Gene ecctige or ee eae Ee ee 
Archer, Arthur, North Bay, Ont.) ayvards, Workmen’s Compensation Boaid 
Adams Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claim .....+.-.-.-+ee seen eee 
Askar, F., Cobalt, Ont., claim ee EPG Te a Nal at ate alos each oweice wie kena” 
Aboud, Mrs. N., Timmins, Ont., claim: ... 22.261 s se se secre ee tne tee neces 
Abraham, Ri, Haileybury, Ont., claim ... 2.1... sees ee ee eee ee ere e eens 
Art Printing & Advertising Co., Timmins, Ont., claim ......--.-. i> aaa ae 
Alcolu Railroad Co., Alcolu, S.C., car service ..... Sp Ma aes se ara OPC 
American International Shipbuilding Corp’n., Hog Island, Pa., car repairs 
Alexo Mining Co., Ltd., Porquis Jct., Ont., claims ......+.--.+-eeseeeeeees 
Air Brake Association, New York, N.Y., DUDLE CATION foo een alee eate vote onto 
Ahern ‘Safe Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and SUPDIIES ow 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Co., Rochester, N.Y., car service and 

Bar PEDAITS -ClCL fo aa ian cere Oe spe ne omen tigre wp we sea Reker bea ty ss 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Pittsburg, Pa, traffic balances, car 

POOR IL SI OLC A eer oN oa oa fee PT Ge ae ee eee et his Bae ites ike PP rae 
Begg Brothers, North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ........-...------ 
Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, Telephone interchange balances, telephone 

exchange.and toll service 1... 00... cee ee eee ete te tee tenet ees 
Buntin, Gillies & Co.,-Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ........ 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Raiiroad Corporation, Buffato, N.Y., traffic balances, 
_ Car repairs, etc. Be ee es aa ieee on OM a, BSN, ey AMER ce P Rb Eo sea See 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. .. 
Banner & Ostrom, North Bay, Ont., supplies ......-..- cee eee eect erence 


Beardmore Belting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ........ 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich, material and supplies .... 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Co., Buffalo, N.Y., ccal .......------- 
Bunyan, R., & Co., North Bay, Ont., ClAITIS =. OCLC ere hy oa ne arersee eee 
Bornstein, C., Pngtehart, Ont., claim: .. 00.0.0 8 ee ee tens tees 
3ogart, J. C., Thornloe, Ont., material and supplies .....---.+++-+++-+-+> 
Brewster, L., Toronto, Ont., salary, etC. .....-.-.-- PA IN Tey rhs ox ates So ee 
Boast, R. G., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expemses ...........- 
Burt, F. N., Co!, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...........-.- 
Bauldry, W. J., Cochrane, Ont., salary, travelling expenses, etc. .....-...> 


Brown, L. W., South Porcupine, Ont., claim .......-.se seer eerste 
Bank of Ottawa, interest, exchange, etC. ........ secrete eee testes 
Povine Wo Cochrane, <Onts* ClalMS 2. Fics op kt Fe ws ale ee Saw es ores 


' Bureau of Explosives, New York, N.Y., assessments, etc. .......... Tigh Satie 


Balfour, D. A., Toronto, Ont., material ands supplies i= aes Sa was oe ee 
Baltimore & Ohio Ry. Co., Baitimore, Md., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co., New York, N.Y., material and: SUDDILESt sts sass 
Beardmore & Co., Toronto, Ont., material and SUD PLES occ sb ee vie als & sce 
Beamish & Smith, North Bay, Ont., material and SUPT OR pee gine 5 tence. Ble ane 
Booth-Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., The, Toronto, Ont., material and 

seEpy| CLUES = hg ee per Poe eat SUE A ce SPA OE Ran obs Sal Ra a Dat et TE 
Barrett Company, Ltd., The, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies, etc. .... 
Banwell Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies 
Brown, Boggs Co., Ltd., Hamiiton, Ont., material and supplies ........-. 
Brill, The J. G., Co., Philadelphia, Pa., material and supplies .........--- 
Butterfield & Co., Rock Island, P.Q., material ANG <SUPPLIGS=6 FN res 
Boisvert, T. W., Swastika, Ont., material and supplies ........... ae Sg eae 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railway, Dundon, W.V., car ROTC iy Seat Cte axe 
Bedford, H., Krugerdorf, Ont., material and supplies .........-.---++++++5- 
Berndt, Henry, Cochrane, Ont., material and ‘supplies >... +-- so eo eye ee Ae 
Bouvier & Hutchinson, Toronto, Ont., material AVIS UD LOS tetas wa Abn ears 


’ Brinton Carpet Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., material and supplies ...... 


Burrow, Stewart & Milne Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies. . 
Battley, Chas., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses re a Ts 
Boeckh Co., Ltd., The, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............. *; 
Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............-- 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, Me., car service and car repairs .. 

Boston & Albany Railroad, New York, N.Y., traffic balances and car repairs 
Belt Railway Co. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., car service and car repairs. .... 
Booth, J. R., Montreal, P.Q., claims’.......---- essere erences Madore kaa 
Brunette Saw Mill Co., Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., material and supplies. 
Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...........-.-.05+ 
Birmingham Southern Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala, car repairs .....-. 
Brantford Roofing Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., material and supplies ........ 
Baillod, Arthur, Porquis Jct., Ont., clearing station grounds, Porqris Jct. 
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Bertram, John, & Sons, Ltd., Dundas, Ont., material and supplies .......... $15 
Binkley:Co., The; New Liskeard,’ Ont: claims = so 4 8 
Boyer, :-P.-D.,.Haileybury, Ont, claims. 34-.5.2-80 2 Scie ath ala cans See era eee aes 10 
Brazeau;-A.=Timmins, ‘Ont. work. performed .42...s0 2, ae ee 2;111 
Barrett: Co., ‘The, New “York, N-Y.-car Services. 1 ee 3 
Beaver Board -Companies, The, Buffalo, -N.Y., claim ..........0.......... = 
Baronet, Wm., Limoilou, P.Q., award, Workmen's Compensation Board ; 40 
Buffajo.-Mines; td; ‘Cobalt; "Ont.; eialms:; , 25, eee eee 97 
Bird & Son, Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ....................... 189 
Brown, Elmer, North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling EXPENSES A. 2% lec 66 
British Red Cross. Society, Toronto, Ont., donation .................°.... 5,065 
Brown. Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., matérial and supplies 1,055 
Burton, E., Iroquois Falls, Ont., travelling expenses ...............:...... 10 
British American Oil Co., Toronto, Ont: Claimen se eee ee eee SL 
Bevins, W. H., New Liskeard, Ont., claims .......... a od Saas Rs Sep ee 4 
Brown Bros., Leeville, Ont., claim ........:.....s.... Fite Mae eRe eee ; 3 
Burgess, J. K., New Liskeard, Ont., rent house for sectionmen ............ 44 
Balfour’ & McLaren, «Hamilton, Ont;, claim: 2103.2. 2.0 ee ee 35 
Bell & Rochester Hardware Co., Ltd., Haileybury, Ont.; material and supplies 
Baldwin Gold Mining Co., Kenogami Lake, Ont., claim ................. , 2 
Bourk, H., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ..:................. eae 27 
Brockway, H.; North: Bay, Ont. salary 7 Coe Sg eg ee ee 138 
Brennan, “J,>B.,.-North «Bay; Ont..-ealary = oats oe eee eee - 141 
Burritt, KRz.North’ Bay, Ont: salary «ss. 0 i eee eee oe Eee 52 
Bain, _J.,-North Bay; Ont., salary -....:.:...-. Me rr ree ee yee | ar ay 85 
Brockway,..W.°L.:North Bay, Onts salary, oo ee eee 107 
Banks, ©... North, Bay,-Onti, salarye.46.., 2) os ele ee ee Ries oes Le 
Burritt, W.,- North Bay,-Ont., salary. oo... .. EP et APR ne iin Rie Nate sep 44 
BrillioM..-C:, “North Bay; -Ont5_salary® 23.000 24 eee ee eee - 71 
Bigg J. Be North Bay, Ont, Salar yee et ke ee ee ; 96 
Beckett, -J., North: Bay; Ont, salary. a a eee eee ii Pcaat Goat ak hee 62 
Brown,-C.cA5 North: Bay,Onti;salaryesouse anes oe ee ee ee ee 82 
Bulgar, C,, North: Bay; Ontj-salary 2c, se ee ee ee ee eee 60 0 
Blyth;-C..R.,- North: Bay, {Ont salary) se oo a ee ce ee ee 387 
Bingham, Geo. A., M.D., Toronto, Onf., professional services ............. 125 
Brousseau, Wilfred, North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ................ 1 
Burnett, Geo., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. . one 
Brown, A., North Bay, Ont., material and slipplies 3 oy5 we we ee 8 
Bruce, J., Matheson, Ont., material and supplies, etc. .................... 3 
Bedard, I. D., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses*........~%./...:... 0... 2 
Bigras;, P:<'Timmins,’: Ont, claim. 4 oe vate ea ee ee ee ee 30 
Buffalo “News,: Buffalo, NvY.; claimw ¢.9. G2. yoann ee, eee 2 
Buran;.8.;-Cochrane;-Ont3claim (2... ee 9 
Beatty, Mrs. H., Porduis” Jétsy Ont. + mealsos = oe ee 43 
Belliveau, J., Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses ......................... ~ 4 
Burns, John, Englehart, Ont., awards, Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
travelling expenses 05.6.3 Pee) ae yee en ee ke a oe eae 148 
Bebee, Thos. Archibald, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 
~ Boar ee ses ss oid ecn oon NS ae a re a cee ee ee 159 
Buckler, -H.<- Cobalt: Ontj-claitiar.atve ee ee Sei LG Reta Stipe Nie ee ee 5 
Brockville Loan & Savings Co., Brockville, Ont., claim .................... 75 
Brandon, Dr, Edgar, North Bay, Ont., professional services .............. 42 
Brooks, Clarence, & Co., Newark, N.J., material and supplies: Se ee 4 
Blanchard, E. W., Elk Lake, Ont., material and supplies ce 23 See 43 
Burlinghoff, L., Nellie Lake; Ont., material and SUDDIMNCS (o3- 7.2... 26 eae 41 
Beneke, Peter, McCool, Ont., material and supplies 3S arse. Bats te ee 45 
Blaisdell Pencil Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. material and Supplies 4.42.05 .24.. 5; 5 
Byrnes, JB: Haileybury, Ont, claim ac adeeeke seen ee ae ee ee “9 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co., New York, N.Y., traffic balances. sy esse 859 
Byerlay, Geo., Englehart, Ont., travelling expenses .....<......:+..:.-... 6 
Botly, -Arthur: Lo), Ramore,: Ont..claimuenae.. eo, ea ee 5 
Buren, "Rs Montreal,-P.Qy claimoS:iues. 2. eee WEES At acear et toc OE aaa eR we 27 
Bedard, J. A., M.D., C.L., North Bay, Ont., professional services ........ 3 
Brewer, Alton, Timmins, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 16 
Brennan, Andrew Patrick, Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 3 
BOAR ears seb OES SS oeka tak aR OS UASE ae Ne ae ee oe aS Aas 15 95 
Barker, J. J., Connaught, Ont., work performed ........................ 2,284 


ot 
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Bruce, George, Englehart, Om., material and BUDDIES i x gered Salle foto marr ig oliaas $19 00 


Bastian, E. H., Shillington, Ont., claim .....-...-..eee seers ese eeeees ilar: . 70 
Brownlee, Thos. R., Ottawa, Ont., claim .....: "dian OM APOE Ce se OE Ur ge 10 75 
Burton; John, New Liskeard, Ont., WOL Ks PELLOTIMe hae acces! aia et sskeprSnwhegs oe se 4 50 
Braidberg, H., Thorold, Ont., claim ..........---- Polar eis chard cighe haietd) nity a, Ska 175 00 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, P.Q., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. 326,675 66 
Chicago & North Western Railway, Chicago, Ill., traffic balances, car repairs 931 89 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry.. Cincinnati, Ohio, traffic 

Dalances, Scar repairs; EtG. <5. «wees sa ween Set ae sie see wane tees 602 45 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Va., car service and car repairs .. 924 79 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., Chicago, Ill., traffic balances, car repairs, 

Fp os anh sap oe Se eRe gr  CAG aR Oo NDS I tee RE SE RR ae Lat 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, Chicago, Ill., car service and 

BY MEEDAITS ope geo c8 Te ee ere amen Npter et ys, 2 eke Ts nile ce es 195 45 
Canada Paint Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material BUCA SUD PLICS 4 iwks ach. aierten obs 5,071 10 
Canadian, Car Service Bureau, Montreal, P.Q., proportion of expenses .... 302 59 
Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Co., Chicago, Ill., car service .... 61 01 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .. 3,724 67 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .. 3,095 26 
Canadian Freight Association, Toronto, Ont., proportion of expenses, etc... 1,009 91 
Canada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............ 2,409 05 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Ill., traffic balances, car 

Pe aTES ey, CUCt es ik eco. 2 cs Bets Sie cet ry Oy mae eu Lm re Senay ee 1,195 14 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ..- 4,960 37 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway, Chicago, [ll., car service and car 

MATER ee ee mands ory eee Ory re wl OS eg am on rn ae Sis-elris Be oe 8 43 36 
Coghlin, B. J., Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q:, material and supplies ..........-. 3,559 51 
Cole, A. A., Cobalt, Ont., salary ANAREXPCUSES (aes wis ds Sie eels om ewe ene tee 1,225 85 
Canadian Bronze, Ltd., New York, N.Y., material and supplies ..........- 11,651 56 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry., Cincinnati, Ohio, traffic balances and 

SEE RN Ng cee ei aca SR Sa ee ne oar eC Seka Ne ee ean 5 82 
Chicago’ & Eastern Lllinois Railroad, Chicago, Ill., traffic balances and car 

SERVES oct epee oe RP Ps > er a at gO eR CnC SL ge Rear 396 61 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Jersey City, N.J., car service and car 

PE DALL ES ee ne ie ae eth rr aN Cs or WG eee ne ee eG Bee , 970 38 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, Ltd., Niagara’ Falls, Ont., material and 

gt ER Se cr an DEES RS ee MoO © Deo Garg te ear eka 15,628 96 
Cobalt Daily Nugget, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., AACVELLISING~ Chess cw ele = gio pes 294 68 
Central Vermont Railway, St. Albans, Vt., traffic balances, car repairs 396 37 
Ciement, S. B., North Bay, Ont., galary and travelling expenses ..... Oy set 8 1,578 11 
Caribonum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material ANG SUDDINCS eee ae esi 263 35 
Comrie, Wm., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses .....-..-++-sesee renee 42 65 , 
Canadian Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material 

and’ supplies. <.i0<...%> RGR eRe tN oe ere tre, BON gi dake ig) oleate a oads Soho a 370 16 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Ry., Indianapolis, Ind., car service and 

AEC ODA STS corres aes ea) SE crn ween alg ei ye PR te 129 -76 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, Johnson City, Tenn., car service and 

PAC SLOVA TUS Pe oso Eee eg eae tims I ad OR ye EE RT 68 11 
Colorado & Southern Railway, Denver, Col., traffic balances, car repairs .. 78 11 
Cochrane Hardware, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ........ 7,160 90 
Cook, Thos., & ‘Son, Montreal, P.Q., commission on ticket sales .......... 6 66 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South Eastern Ry., Chicago, Ill., car service and 

So eT ie Soa Oa arr ah rt Ee ra eed ON oe tog a ES death Seay a 35 30 
Canadian Express Co., express charges .....--.++sessseeecrere sree estes 501 40 
Central Railway Signal Co., Iberville, P.Q., material and supplies ........ 1,402 00 
Cavanagh, A. W., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ........ 124 05 
Canadian Shovel & Tool Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies.. 243 74 
Cochrane Northland Post, Cochrane, Ont., GAVETLISIN GS : Wecc.c- tare 2 gue rece s onahace 35 30 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co’s. Telegraph, telegraph interchange balances 

BUA RtOlO STAD USEL VICE. ica os 2 a eee = tkee pee Bt en me eR S Whe 8,393 43 
Cochrane Steam Laundry Co., Cochrane One staan arya see Fi ws ie hi ogee ie 352 82 
Chapman, Chas., Co., London, Qt PriDtiai Soles. wee nate eta e Sey es ete at 877 58 
Canadian Explosives, Lid., Cobalt, Ont., ClAT Wael Seed ahah es oe 253 56 
Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., PPINEILS « CLC pA ie patemts wwe ates wees oe 255 74 
Central New England Railway, New Haven, Conn., car SRYVICES yo as eae 18. 60 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, Chicago, Ill., car service and car repairs ...... 145 10 
Cherry, S. J., & Co., North Bay, Ontj<plum bing; tesa. os ake eh sa roe Bie ake 106 04 


? 
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Chicago. Rock Island & Pacific Ry., Chicago, Ill., car service and‘ car repairs 
Canadian Yale & Towne Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., material and supplies 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry., St. Paul, Minn., car service 

and car . repairs. 0. eis eke as Ce OO ne i eee ee 
Canadian Northern Railway System, Toronto, Ont., traffic balances, car re- 
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Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
Cobalt, Municipality, Town of, Cobalt, Ont., grant towards general purposes 


Ee’ MS te Oo kel sme ia." Ae rea e Meee Supe st, ve. Wt hie de hom eWob ellie celts cece Sule. wan edie) Mareen s 

Delle ie 1658 INT 6, Sale. 0.10mi One! a. ie). pine) eae, el Ge eaten Sree 
OO See) [ee Ca oT ee ca) o> oie) “Swe. “Gite, 
PEM, Oe Ce eae eek) erie) elect. wivel eer et, 6, Au) “etisesi Gt" pian) Lette. Senet 
ee 8 Ose) ek P8 adele COR velnen wisest eppelee etre meat) cute: 
ot p60 Jato ee ae ete ese se te we) 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway, Rockford, IIl., car service-.......... 
Cincinnati Northern Railroad Co., Cincinnati, Chic, car service and car 
repairs 
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$1,014 06 
~273 34 


436 


114,480 
2,672 
260,048 
440 


Charron, J., Iroquois Falls, OTs CIOS aac sce cats SE PE pexk St SPC re 
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Calvello, Frank, North Bay, Ont., material and supplies .......-..-----+--, $6 35 
Cowan, William, Englehart, Ont., travelling expenses ...... fe oh nto sear Oe 5 00 
Clutchey, David, Haileybury, Ont., wiring Matheson Station, etc. .......: 262 3 
Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pas CAL - SOL VICEH. sete elg arene 200 40 
Colorado, Midland Railroad Co., Denver, Col., car service and car repairs .. 54 07 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, Chicago, Li? Cate repairge iw. twine 15 12 
Cochrane, A. L., Temagami, Ont., supplies sae ini Bengt n Bev sa cs be oe afnlin aat Wao 511 87 
Pockine. }sJ0.cochrane, Ont.,, Clam. yoshi itee ates eee ee Die eps WS wee os 3°18 
Mianieo Mec, remagam, On) Clan! os civ ccile o a ny oe ioe ee ee ie ays 1 00 
Canadian Independent Telephone Association, Toronto, Ont., membership fee 5 00 
Garne milton, Cobalt; Ont., clahm: -.0 23 52 in gs ee ee se Rie ea wie 12 55 
Carborundum Co., The, Niagara Falls, N.Y., material and supplies ........ 109 28 
Caldwell, E. R., Co., Bradford, Pa., material and supplies ................ 16 00 
Chalenor, L. B,, Atlanta, Ga., tariffs POR eRe en oe Rae hae hil cia rR ed ot ape eon se ee ae 8 11 
Campbell; P. J., Renfrew, Oftt., supplies ...........- eee eee eee eee ee eens it 63 
Campbell, Wm., Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses .....---+--++s+eeeeees 1 00 
Croesus Gold Mines, Ltd., Matheson, Ont., claim .............- ey ee Ate! 14 00 
Carter Drug & Stationery Co., Ltd., Cochrane, Ont., claims ............-- 43 60 
Corbett, Guy, Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses .......-.. essere eee eee 46 90 
Canadian Brotherhood Railway Employees, Halifax, N.'5S., advertising ...... 10 00 

Charleston & Western Carolina Railway, Wilmington, N.C., car service and 
BAT TODAITS 5. oe wees eos SOIR E PEN Satan i ese A Saas EEN, Cree aay ar ere 57 59 
Coleman, G. H., North Bay, Ont., awards, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 54 3 
Charlctte Harbor & Northern Railway, Boca Grande, Fla., car repairs eaeee 1 89 
Childs Hardware, Matheson, Ont., material and supplies .....-.......... 16 33 
Cam pbell’s Creek Railroad Co., Dana, Wa Voi CAT SEE VICC wwe. hs Miege ore) <8 ewer 6 60 
Clark, W. A., Hillview, Ont., material and supplies es as, ete beac Bee bor 8 00 
Consolidated Car Heating Co., Albany, N.Y., material and supplies Re ee 196 80 
California Fruit Store, Timmins, Ont., claim PAs Ea Te bat epee ON OLENA RERN AE eT 1 03 
Cade, F. F., North Bay, Ont., travelling Pe gig Moatayes 8% Reta laclone Mens cae erat 17 40 
Cousineau, L. J., North Bay, TS WEN oh! GaP Re NRA Save ears Hrs PL SRE gn OE 2 60 00 
Cocksedge, G., North Bayo Onteesalaly. te bea hse ete tas Dec Dae ee 94 50 
Casey, M., North Bay, Ont., salary Fae eterno Wipe & NPR PA UB OPE tS oui 12 28 
Campbell, M., North Bay, Ont., salary ........... 6... eee meee tee eens ag Sh A 70 56 
Conroy North Bay, Ont... Salary 5 08 oie. neg «been oot ES Heel ele  t 52 00 
Cunningham, Miss M. E., North Bay, salary ........-eeeeee reer errr eeeee 57 00 
Couch, A. North Bay, Ont.; salary y...- 0. et eee eet ree see 78 50 
Cipparone, S., North Bay, Ont., salary ........ betes ee eee eset erences 128 73 
‘arruthers, T. L., North Bay, Ont., salary ..... Betas oh ip aaa Tatts STU orth os eWclets 60 3 
Corbell- 1, North Bay,.Ont., salary 2.2. -.. fe. 20 oe eae et ee et 97 50 
Carr, B. H., North Bay, Ont., salary ............+:- fe pt ated ey oe ni ee 25 00 
Cobalt Carriage IW OPKS;-CODSIt, ONE. 5 ClAL IN 5s ian 5 ease ewe att cle w olers 3 00 
Chambers, Wm., Englehart, Ont., travelling expenses ....--.--+++++++++-s- 2°50 
Chicago Flag & ‘Decorating Co., Chicago, Ill.; material and supplies..-...... Sa s6 
-Clark, N., North Bay, Ont., travelling EGXDEUSOS. eo rea ob hue egrets oie 189 3 
Carey, William, Englehart, Ont., travelling expenses .....---+-..+-+e+eees 33.50 
Connelly, T. H., Elk Lake, Ont., claim ...........0..-4+0- RNR omer ete tents § 33 
Cicci, Dominic, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board .. TAB ot 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Railroad Co., Chicago, Il]., car service «.......... 57 60 
Constant, S., North Bay, Ont., travelling PRU CUE Sak. sl Geer, titatias erat as 330 
Cholette, J. E., Cobalt, Ont., claims ......0.. 0. cece cece ee eee eens 28 45 
Carolina & North Western Railway, Chester, S.C., car repairs ........... 238 
Chapin, John M., Iroquois Falls, Ont., claim .............+.-- Re ea 74 00 
Chouinard, G. A., Chelmsford, Ont., claim oe aang OO a pac, SER Ars UE ONES See cae 10 00 
Cox, W. H., Coal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claim .......-+-...+++sseee eee 62 69 
Canadian Railway and Marine World, Toronto, Onit.c- publications. © 5 scr. 28 00 
Coal & Coke Raiiroad, Baltimore, Md., car service and car repairs ...... 67 97 
Crown Reserve Mining Co., Cobalt, Ont., BLA PAT ae Risa hee Wee ees ck LE, arte vie 15 00 
Culver, C. H., Kelso, Ont., material and BUD PLA rca ony .13 call) setae ott Peles 1 20 
Cook, J. E., Thornloe, Ont., Wis fOr ia Atld= SUPDILES iyi, Bike ai toned Weise datane fe 16 20 
Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, Mass., material and supplies .. 212 
Chambers, John, Kingston, Ont., material and supplies ...............4. 26 48 
Cote, Wilfrid, McIntosh Springs, Ont., material and supplies ..........-. 97 12 
Custodis Canadian Chimney Co., Ltd., Toronto, TTPO LALIT Wiete s nazacr ening ee 36 3 
Cragg, W. V., New Liskeard, Ont., claim Ft is earache Oa nea, Mie ee 16 96 
Campbell, H. S., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies................. 2 65 
Commercial Union. Assurance Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., premium .......... 23 40 
Canada Railway News Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Ont., ‘material and supplies .... 23 40 
5 50 
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Cleveland Stone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, material and supplies 244 oes $49 63 
Cleland, Dr. F, A., Toronto, Ont., professional services .................. 175 00 
Cote, A... Guiges, ~ P.Q: claims 77. va) eae ee eee ee en 22 95 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston; Ont., material and 

BUPPHES 2. Ee 0G OSs gee oe Ee Oe ce OEE oe et eR aetg Irene oe ae 13c50 
Cumberland Pennsylvania Railroad, Cumberland, Md., car service ...... 83 40 
Coniagas “Mines, Ltd:, Cobalt, -Ont2-_ claims’... 22> ee CP RE PE OA, 29 00 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, Chambersburg, Pa., traffic balances, car re- 

pairs, ete. wean wera genet ORS yee ule oe Ge SS a Re Nenana ae 6 27 
Clark, W. E., Englehart, Ont., travelling EXPENSEST e.g tne ade ee eee 9 50 
Carson, -A°>J.,-Hailéybury, Ont. Claimec a0. oe eee ee 4 95 
Comeau; «Irense, “Cochrane; = Ont, elaine... ac nace nan eee 23 47 
Carroll, Mrs. Thomas, Kenabeek, Ont., donation re horse alleged kille 30 00° 
Cobbold, Paul A., Haileybury, Ont., unclaimed WASeS Morne hee: Pes 19-52 
Croghan, Jack, North Bay, Ont., travelling CXPENSES Coli oh eee 14 00 
Canadian Link Belt Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 1 40 
Canadian Annual Review, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., publication ................ 5 O08" 
Colonial Coal~& “Coke Co.,: Ltd. Toronto, Ont. cOal-. 26. bee 1,057 51 
Cushing,-Jobh, “Hailey bury, “Ont, dlaim 6. eee ee ee 85 
Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and sup- 

12 eC Ree Per Pare inner ie ene Ow nampa AT ae is UO) a Ee A eo 1,966 20 
Co-operative Society, St. Eugiene De Guiges, P.Q 5 Claime 2a ieee esr 
Canadian Labor Press, Ottawa, Ont., advertising ....:................... 50 00 
Glements;:.C.C.) Elk ‘Lake, Onta’ claim «19.2 20 2 = ee eee 9 98 
Ctlartier, -Géorge, Hull, P.Q.2elaiii= ates fis ae ee ee ee ee 60 00 
Critchley, P. H., Monteith, Ont., donation re cow alleged killed .......... 50 00 
Cousineau, Joseph, North Bay, Ont., travelling: expenses. 20.2 «2 moe 43 20 
Colorado Ontario Development Co., Elk Lake, Ont., refund, unexpired tele- 

phone rental’ 2) ee hl seule a ee eee 53) 
Chambers, Wm. Clark, McCaffrey, Wm. A.. McCaftrey, Louis E., and Cholette, 

Joseph EH, land’: 2.257224) See a ee ae nn er 200 00 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, New York, N.Y., traffic balan- 

COS, CAP? PEDALS Sao. o Bane oon is, Pee aan! he ee ne eee 9,454 70 
Drinkwater, J., North Bay. Ont., salary and travelling expenses ......... 320 50 
Department of Public Printing & Stationery, Ottawa, Ont., publications 22 40 
Denver & Rio Grand Railroad, Denver, Col., car service and car repairs 221 88 
Pominion Express Co., North Bay, Ont., express Chargest ero. eee 469 12 
Douglas, John, North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses .......... 401 35 
Drummond, McCall Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ...... 1,844 90 
Delaney & Pettit Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies... .cn8 304 54 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Buffalo, NY, .@0al:. tee 3,485 58 
Delaware & Hudson Co., New York, N.Y., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. 2,095 82 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Ry., Detroit, Mich., car service and car repairs 97 48 
Dominion Linens, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., material and supplies ........ 215 50 
Doig; Jas.,& Co; ‘hatchford,: Ont.-claims-=..-<.. ¥o ee ee 73 88 
Despatch and Tribune, North Bay, Ont., advertising, ete. ................ 23 40 
Dome Mines Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claims and siding rebates ........ 107 92 
Day, H., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ............ Bs ety ate See Oa eee eee 203 55 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee & Accident Insurance Co., Toronto, Ont., 

ticket. Saleg oo Pt eipaos Oe ae Pee Oe a EE ne cee ee ee 9-7% 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ....... 176 23 
Duncans, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies 2. t uaieen nee 452 97 
Dominion Brake Shoe Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 5,633 95 
Dominion Loose Leaf Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and supplies ...... 393 00 
Dominion Envelope Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 570 16 
Dominion Wheel & Foundries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. . 26,227 96 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway, Toronto, Ont., car service and car 3 

TODOIS Fy RW AER Se ee See Pd Eee ee a ee 406 42 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, Marquette, Mich., traffic balances, 

Car “repairs, eters we ees Meee cre ee eee ote eee ee ee eee 116 79 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies oe Rete gee hs 265 17 
Deacon, J. M.; North Bay, Ont: registry fees’. .2.)0 72 = hee empaths gure 60 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 565 18 
Day & Gordon, Haileybury, Ont., legal services ................-.-.-.-- 151 91 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies. . 1,853 26 
Davis & Henderson, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supphes< 0... ¢.ee. 202 30 
Dickson, G. H., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses *........ 298 75 
Detroit Terminal Railroad, Detroit. Mich., car Tepairs Soe oe ee 18 
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Pougall Varnish Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ........... 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, Denver, Col., car service and car repairs .. 
Juner Co., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies ........--.-.-. esse ee eens 
Department of Inland Revenue, Ottawa, Ont., war tax 
Daly, John, Feronia, Ont., material and supplies ............-.+-++-+-e0-: 
Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, material and supplies 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Co., Kentville, N.S., traffic balances ............ 
Defiance Check Writer Corporation, Rochester N.Y., material and supplies .. 
Dominion Glass Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 
Devlin, R. D., Cobalt, Ont., ClaiMS ........ cece ee eee ee eee eee et eee 
Dell, G. H., Kenabeck, Ont., material and supplies ..............-2+-++++-4+% 
Detroit and Mackinac Railway, Detroit, Mich., car service 
Duncan, Frank W., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ...............- 
Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ........... 
Dome Lake Mining & Milling Co., Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., claim 
Dawson, Thothas UnOwr ar ky Ont,  ClaiMy 5 ac aSie kere odin oe oe 9S opines in sts vate esi wie 
Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad, Detroit, Mich., traffic balances, car 
PORES OL: Aa ree) Pars p18 “bre, Shae a NG esos oe, Rls ale ie ca eee ehelia Bie we Are ee oi suhe gue wed 
Dietz, R. E., Co., New York, N.Y., material and supplies 
Danaher, Wm., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ...........+-..-+-++-- 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Walkerville, Ont., material and supplies 
Dunham, C. A., Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
Dedman, R., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses 
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Davies, Wm., Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claims ........--..e eee eee eee eee eee 
Drew, James S., Cobalt, Ont., work performed ...........--- eee rere eee eee 
Drew, M. M., Cobalt, Ont., work performed ...........-- 2s eee e renee eee eee 
Dressel Railway Lamp Works, The, New York, N.Y., material and supplies 
Demers, George, Cochrane, Ont., Claim ......... 6. eee eee ree eee eee eee ees 
Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs, Kingston, Ont., advertising .......... 
Desroches & Brisbois, Haileybury, Ont., claim .......-....5- eee eee ee eeee 
Derosier, Mrs. J., Temagami, Ont., donation cows alleged injured i Geek 
Dunn, John, Haileybury, Ont., Claim ........- eee ee ee eee eee eee eee tee eeee 
Dupuis, Hector, Barlton, Ont., claim .......... 2: ee eee eee eter e eee e eee 
Dalton’s Livery, Timmins, Ont., work performed ..........-.--+++++++e50> 
Demey Derosier, Temagami, Ont., travelling expenses, CLOSE eo ees 
Dawson, Charles F., Limited, Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ........ 
Douglas, M. B., North Bay, Ont., salary ..........6- eee eee eee cece eee ees 
Doidge, M., North Bay, Ont., salary ........... ee ee eee e eee eect rete tenes 
Dwyer, J. H., North Bay, Ont., salary .........: eee ee eee cece eee eee eee 
Darling, E. J., North Bay, Ont., salary ........--- ee ee ee eee eee te eee 
Dreany, L., North Bay, Ont., salary 1.0... cece eee Fee eee eee ences 
Dignam, J..C., North Bay, Ont., salary .....,..-60ceee eee reece cece eens 
Depledge, F., North Bay, Ont., salary .......-.-- eee eect ee etree teen etes 
Daly, D., North Bay, Ont., salary... 0.00... c ee ese e ee cece eee eet er ee eeees 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .......-.. 

Davie, Thomas, Earlton, Ont., material and supplies. .......... Fiahar eile, one pests 
Davis, Jack, Timmins, Ont., claim ..........-.5 sees teeter eter teens: 
Dupuis Freres, North Temiskaming, Ont., claim ....--....--. eerste eee 
Duel, Wm., North Bay, Ont., travelling eExpeNsSes ............ cece de eee eee 
Dixon, P. St. John, New York, N.Y., expense re detained train”. 25... % re 


Davide, Edward, Connaught, Ont., material ANG SUDDILGS tans et wa Ee wes 
Dickey, John, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 

Dunne, J. A., Thornloe, Ont., claim ........ 6. ee eee ee eet ete 
Dixon, Geo. T., Waterloo, Ont., claim. ........- ee esse eee teeters 
Dominion Reduction Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., claims. ........---- eee ener eee 
Dominion Brewery, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claim .........--.. essere eee eres 
Dominion Match Co., Toronto, Ont., Claim ........-.. eee eee eee ete eee 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont publication, 2k. Here. oe tee, 
Dayton, Dr. E. C., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ........--.-+-eee- 
Dalton & Cunningham, South Porcupine, Ont., work performed “0... . 0-25 
Dennis Wire & Iron Works Co., Ltd., London, Ont., material and supplies.. 


Decaire, Simon, Timmins, Ont., claim ......-.-.+ sees sere eee tenets 
Denton, I. H., Temagami, CVE CEA Ree) or, deh Oe ates age ae vasa gh tthe see. eaten 
Deschenes, H. J., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ......--.+..eeeeeees 
Davis, ‘Sam., North Bay, Ont., travelling expemSeS .........--.. ee eee eee 
Dooling, Timothy, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Donohue, R. J., Timmins, Ont., travelling expenses .......-.++.++-+5> utters 
De Long, K. F., Timmins, Ont., claim ...... 66. ese eee eee eee tees eet 


De Peco, Frank, Timmins, Ont., claim .........-.- eee ee cee eer tees: 
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Des Moines Union Railway Co., Des Moines, Iowa, car repairs ............ $1,76 
Demonstration Farm, Monteith, Ont., current lighting Monteith Station, ete. Ot 
Erie Railroad, New York, N.Y., traffic balances, car repairs, ete. .2.>...0... 4,264 
Kinglish, Wm., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ............ 274 
Eddy, E. B., Co., Ltd., Hull, P.Q., material and supplies-"e. es eae er a coe 8&9 
Englehart, J. L., Toronto, Ont.,#emuneration, expenses, etc.; .............. 7,570 
Eastern Canadain Passenger Association, Montreal, P.Q., proportion’ of 

EXPENSES, CCC. es Cri ev act cy wade pity ais ee ase aha eS ee ee ee 162 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, Chicago, Ill., traffic balances, car repairs. . 249 
Hvening Telegram, Toronto, Ont., advertising ¢.2:2......53.02.0,.5 2 ons 12 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont, premiums es. ee 296 
Eaton, The T., Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and Supplies “ete, ag 2o.5o8 805 
Electrical Supply Co.,, North Bay, Ont., material and SUDDIHECS. | REA iste Cae 15 
BE] Paso and South-Western System, New York, N.Y., car service and car 

PODAINS FPS oD tie ara tee bln Sete akg SG oh glare Ue A oe alt Oa 29 
Englehart, Town of, Englehart, Ont. water. suppliedin 2o 7 een oy eee 2,104 
Elk Lake Power Co., Ltd., Elk Lake, Ont., current supplied. 2225 toon ee 39 
Edwards, A., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses: 82.2 sso. -519 
Earl, Geo., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses..... rpc ts ttle Jepsy 2 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia Railway, Edmonton, Alta., cai 

BErvicewis cca e oes. A SNA S GIR SE ie RO GARE ay 5 Le stone dee and satiate Se oe * 17: 
Elkins & Sinclair, Haileybury, Ont., material and supplies (tA . 1,273 
Elias, P., & Brother, Buffalo, N.Y., material and supplies ....:.............. i,761 
East End Hardware, North Bay, Ont., material and Supplies ....... he 101 
Englehart Drug Store, Englehart, Ont., material and Supplies. s.qh esa eeeeee 13 
Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad, Terre Haute, Ind.; car service ...-.... 1 
Hrie Tool Works, Inc., Erie, Pa., material and supplies .................-. 60 
Edwards, H.iM:, Agency, New Liskeard, Ont., claims........:......:2.2:... is 5 
Englehart and District Agricultural Society, Englehart, Ont., donation 25 
England Brothers, New Liskeard, Ont., claims 2) ...2...%...4.-0. 20... 4 
Ky dt, J., Cobalt; Ont.; work performed; et¢=. -..2. 0. Jas ee ee 195 
Electric Raiway Journal; New York, N.Y., publication...................... oe 4 
Iidwards, Morgan & Co., Toronto,.Ont., audit fee~.::......<...2..28 fa tee oe Ae 
Elliott,.W.:J.,.°& Co? New: Liskeard, Ontaelaims. 2 $2057) 33 ee 13 
Kiston,. 0. North: Bay?-Onts salary) oe ldn es teers ee ee -50 
Ellwood, R., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses i772 aA, me 3 
rolston, 1... North .Bay,Ont, salary. aoe aoa ein ene a, Cte ae eee 37 
Ellis, Joseph, Timmins, Ont., claim ........ Mo mace a Ra he a ewe alee De 4 
Eaton, Wm., Cochrane, Ont., awards, Workmen’s Compensation Board, and 

travelling expenses ....... Bee iy a eee ea ay is 2a ate area Pye e sd hese ree eee ta 
Electric Short Line Railway Co., Minneapolis, Minn., car Serv ipari sees as) 
Hvening Citizen, Ottawa, Ont., advertising ....... fy Gate Soko Gee 5 Wi ea 19. 
vans, Jenkin, Schumacher, Ont., claim ...... Zhao tose: ures le tra an esi ata wee) tee er 10 
Evoy;:-A.;, Toronto» Ont, clans: 34. ee eee Ta site gy Zot nn Se ry al 130 
rereuson2C-"1;.,.North Bays Ont. payrolis, ete. eee 1,451,498 
Ferguson, Lucie E., New London, P.E.I., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

Board ie wa ear pwn at dod On wig eTahianaiin tw WEBcabre, §, 5k Ateas Clg er ra Pal rattan Re 5 hae ~ 600. 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway, Fort Worth, Texas, car service and as 

CAT FOD BUS is ara aie lace 508 de Semarapeder emus nt Odie ele-dacais Wa acabee eR, Ae ee 155 
Florida East Coast Railway, St. Augustine, Fla., car repairs ........... Se a 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R.R., Boone, Iowa, car service and car ° ; 
GEDAITS wel. sri. Faas y ewe tees hes Se Gish das Sek Aes “Oi chy Sha oan ae eae ae 140 
VWifty Thousand Club, Toronto, Ont., donation Toronto staff ................ 215 
Frothingham & Workman, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .... 1,100 
Fanught, S. J., North Bay, Ont.,; travelling expenses ....2.....<.....+..- om 23 
Frost Steel and Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies...... 40§ 
Fish, b> A.Coal'Co., Toronto; Ont. claim 50.44 61s ene boas 6 
Felice, Frank, North Bay. Ont 2suppiies <. 6s sone, wae ee ee ee eee 4 
Fielding, W. J., Porquis Junction, Ont., material ands pples. 5 Jere. sada 48 
Fesserton Timber Co., Ltd.,;Toronto, Ont., Claim ..... Ma ny eter a Lao BE 7 
Freight Claims Association, Richmond, Va., assessment, etc. ..... sd iS bi eae 23 
Ferguson & McFadden, Tomiko, Ont., claim ......... Biss CE Ia eter hd Or tuie bal Re 17 
Fraser, A. A., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling QXDONSCS dash cas Py 495 
HFowkeé *&, Gerrard, Charlton; Ont; claima? ccc, 25.0 ne Vee edebcats sacle We tae go 
Fasano, Nicolas; Cochrane, Ont; tlaim <3. 6 4.0h oe ee eee 2 
Fruit Growers’ Express, Ing,;; Chicago, IIL, carservieea.. >. cs. esaiasamnes oe 38: 


Ferris, <A. > Timmins,.Ont.- velaims<iso oi 6 ee ek ee ee ee : 7 
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Farm and Dairy and Rural Home, Peterborough, Ont., advertising ........ $21 00 
THe he EES SLT ITLL Ths CL a CAL TLE cctietia: aiiod anagem elo ola gebetnte tite oa dene Sap NE n Pin sae aay eMac 2 3 04 
Fete of the Allies & Confederation Bazaar, Toronto, Ont., advertising ...... 10 00 
Fort Smith and Western Railroad, Fort Smith, Ark, car service ........... 37 50 
Freeman, A. R., Timmins, Ont., claim ....... Bi ARE, at aah Eade 11.75 
Peminwe 1jcor A 2 Vintmeson, ONC CLA ae incu bes, of oso, » 19 aber eats peat Wen e ap 5 00 
Peer yore Ae SAL THRO MA iy te CAL Ua yh] ELLY 2 sen sony avo nna ao se baal ve = OURS ide ae ahero Geta 67 15 
ereeeeti Leoduols: Palliss-Ont se Cla iti ic 3 foe tinny nt dG meee wa Oe Eee ol 18 51 
Milarieau- Araoahi, Thnornioe, Ont. Claim occ eis x ge Uso Galle Oo pe dune 8 40 
Merny Ne ye oto. fami iton, Ont: -Cla1M 66 lea Oe eile sig ere ae a 2 81 Rae! Dips 3 aad 
ee ial et NOL IY Daya ONT, o SALA TY nd crits see ale ing Aone rege Mince woos eon iin! ayn ghee a7 04 
MreeteteAe ey NOP ays Ot, Salary: Ser. Sere. aim time havens, oe eet care TES ose 176 50 
mitzemnmons. Gordon, North Bay, ‘Ont,,salary “ses Keefe eee «8 se wie we sien 27. 00 
Fletcher, D. R., North Bay, Ont., salary ......... 6. cece eee eee nee eee 109 27 
Fraser, James, Dane, Ont., material and supplies .......-....... sees eeeee 33 00 
frees Wied bina A... Cobalt Ont.. Claim oy < ace. ois) he inge ad hie ele ny ete ee 30 00 
Flood, Arthur, North Bay; Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board . 9-08 
Fritz, Charles, Thornloe, Ont., donation hay alleged burned ................ 250 -00 
Foster,-T. W., Toronto, Ont.,, cladm oo. ee coe setts igele oe ie we ope Petes kale eee Do 63 
Flannery, M. W., North Bay, Ont., judgment Capetieam se, Damp hg sek A oe ak a 29 67 
Fleming, Richard, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 93 14 
Fischer, Thomas, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board . - 113 08 
maithesuvatt., Cobalt; Ont., claim: 5. 3. nce ke Feces Bie yee wie ie els Nie eraue aide dials 4 74 
Fuel Controller of the Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., fee .............. 275 00 
Fisher, A. & F., Toronto, Ont., work performed ................ FEE AE A age 21 25 
Flannery, W. M., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ........-....-+----- 128 35 
Fraser, R. V., Cochrane, Ont., work DELTOLIMICK: cpt eee ale oe hh sw yt a 3 00 
Fuller, Francis W., North Bay, Ont., donation ........ Madge, dem Stes aed ees ear aa 42.10 
Frisco Refrigerator Line, St. Louis, Mo., car service .........-.---+++ eee , BALG 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society, Verner, Ont., claim ....... Soe een aioe BAY oak ate Stal UG 1.56 
Fleming. P. M.. Haileybury, Ont., material and supplies 2s su... ae ee ara ake 6 00 
Forbes, J. M., Timmins, Ont., donation horse alleged Killed. iia.5 1. easier ee 50 00 
“Flood & Simpson, Elk Pit, Thornloe, Ont., material and supplies ........... 773. 47 
Fleming, Alf E., Haileybury, Ont., WORK DELLOrMed os. 0icak wes egkade aie De nce hua te er 11 00 
Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico, City of Mexico, Mexico, car service .. 1 20 
Fay, J. A., & Egan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, material ATG SUPPL esas acca sei ow 794 37 
Federated Trades and Labour Council, Toronto, Ont., advertising ......... 15 00 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers, Hamilton, Ont., advertising ...... 10 00 
Fennell, J., Englehart, Ont., claim ..... ee Sp ea Be aera eg Sri Mae 2.05 
Fleming, J. T., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ...-....---++++++seeees 38.45 
Grand Trund Ry. System, Montreal, P.Q.. traffce balances, car repairs, etc. .. 101,058 15 
Galena Signal Oil Co., Toronto, Ont., material and-supplies. os... Sawa 8,386 53 
General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and supplies.... 2,228 62 
Garlock Packing Co., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies...... Lior 501 88 
Gibson, F. R., Haileybury, Ont., Wolk Derlormeds CLG. oi Wee ce eo eg ee 4,471 64 
Graham, W. A., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses and salary .......... 791 42 
Grand & Toy, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ..............--.. 730 “oe 
Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............ 289 95 
Grieve, John, Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses ....---..--se eres eee eee 22 80 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., traffic balances, car repairs ...... 978 50 
Gage, W. J., & Co., Toronto, Ont. MALerialvand SUpDlies (oe. ea ele aes 13. 96 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway, Houston, Texas, car service 
Bh CAVE VODALES is. © fics ein ote Bi eee gd eee ehaia a aiare de oops ea one owt eee tt 138 25 
General Manifold & Printing Co., Franklin, Pa.. material and supplies ...... 52 26 
Green Bay and Western Railroad, Green Bay, Wis., car service ............ 102 60 
Graham Nail Works, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...............-. 1,419 12 
_ Gregory, Miss T., North BAN OU SSAA mics soles Legha gt ainieieln o leie #8 4 ty dyin ae ane 257 00 
Great North-Western Telegraph Co., PEIBVL ADI SCLYACE ap ilnie tad oe seers aaacats 482 71 
Griffin. W. A., North Bay, Ont., Se loryc ANG OX DCTSOS ec atl. ein de bier uk Roars Mat 1239.Ne 
Globe Printing Co., Toronto, Ont., BEY OP EISELE rs ae PCUN eae beeen hes ime” Woke wy as 109 80 
Goodman, E. M., New Liskeard, Ont., additional remuneration ............ 20 00 
Giles, Charles.'S., Cochrane, Ont., WOE OTT OTT OMe ey ui ta5. acy Grong als ehekn Shes wicker 57 05 
Greening, B., Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ........ 1,289 96 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que., car service, claims, etc. .... 34,482 49 
Gurney. Scale Co., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ............-+--+-. 15 44 
Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., material and supplies ............ 299 46 
_Gartshore Thomson Pipe & Foundry Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and 
PESTS oe ene oN RR CM ee ESS a a T49 52 


; 
Gracey, T..J...Toronto, Ont., travelling expenses :..2:...... 2. pe re SE Te $50 85 
Gil-& Long, Toronto-Ont.) taxi services) 5 :oc caer ee ee ee 7 00 
Gourock Ropework Export Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 313. 21 
Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., traffic bal- 

ANCES,* CLC. oo 266 srs jo Sic oe Vagina to ois hie Die asa POOk- So cae Rees aS tie et . 4 69 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, Mobile, Ala., car repars ................ 4 59 
Gordon, George, & Co., Ltd., Cache Bay, Ont., material and supplies ........ 3,000 0e4e 
Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., ‘material and Supplies 766.1556 oe 67 50 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, Galveston, Texas, car repairs .... 3 20 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ......... 1,438 56 
Grills Co., The, New Liskeard, Ontesclatme Orr. Secrets wae meee Bilge ee 46 
Gordon, J. R., Timmins, Ont., claim Meera ih ty ee ee eee ee ee 3 90 
Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, Gulfport, Miss., car repairs ........ Patt 25 at 32 84 
Golding; ‘A. -W.,-Clute;,Ont;- claim” So ie ee ee apes pope are 20 87 
Galt, Preston & Hespeler Railway, Galt, Ont., traffic balances and emia Se 9 60 
Gifford Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., material and supplies soa ee 23 05 
Gardiner, E. C., Thornloe, Ont., material and: supplies: 77... sch ee. soe 39 49 
Georgia & Florida Railway, Augusta, Ga., car repairs ..................... 525 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, Macon, Ga., car service and car repairs « Pesan oe 
General American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago, IiL., car service... c72. 3 08 
Greenwood, S., & Sons, New Liskeard, Ont., claims .. ............ ace. Spice 15: 23 
Grodwards Company, The, Cobalt.Onti> claintts 4 sino ee eee 692 79 
Georgia Railroad, Augusta, Ga., car service and car repairs ................ 9 99 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., Pensacola, Fla., car rere: 2 ue oc Rene 4 02 
Gulf Coast:.Lines; Houston, Texass car- repairs 72 ,- 2 oa oe ee 4 Be 
Garrow,:R.2MG, Porcupine, Ont., claim: see se. 2a ee ee eee 3 83 
Gibbons, Joseph, Iroquois Falls, Ont oclaimsaoe st eee are eee Riper ik 4 90 
Gamble Robinson Sudbury, Ltd., Sudbury, Ont., clainis{t eee ee Seo oe 
Graham, S., Haileybury, Ont., claim i Pega et of Fsciag shel gee WNC os ee 2. 00% 
Graham, R. P., Cobalt, Ont.; claims Dis RENO eae ea Ee eee Pi Mi eae ae 63 94 
Grey, Thos. J., Co., Boston, Mass, material and supplies ..:...... oe ge a 19 25 
Gallaher, J: -Ac, North Bay; Ont sealary se oe eee ee eee ik et 141 00 
Gairdner,” M.,North: Bay, Onts, salary < ¢. oa) a ee ee ee ee 75 00 
Gritith,- Eh: North Bay, Ont« salary. va, © 22 he ee a eee es 70. 00 
GubbGeo:, North Bay; Ont: travelling: expenses. 6. 45,. .-2.5 ) See ee 87 85 
Groulx, James: li; Cochrane,-Ont claim & fice. oe one ee 4 00 
Gardiner, Geo. ae North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board toes 
Godin, Joe, South Porcupine,-Ont. “work-performets.). ...0 en oe PE rh 10 00 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, Galveston, Texas, car service .......... 6 60 
Gtover, > A., Cochrane; Ont,,-travelling-expenses- =, 2 oe eee 1 00 
Gawley, A., services rendered ............. Ce Eom aiinkh tnt p Seeger ie eae 10 00 
Grand Rover Railway, Galt, Ont., traffic balances .......; ey We ee . 225 46 
Giachino;>Orsela, -CobaltOnts-elaim 2-0 de co Gee eee Oe 
Glenn? J. H2Atlanta, Gas etaritts ese eke ee 2 80 
George, John, Heaslip, Ont., material and supplies >. =... 2... ws ele ee Shee 10 00 
Grant,. W..A., Pnglehart, Ont: travelling expenses... 35660 ce eee 63 00 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry., Grand Rapids, Mich., traffic balances and car 

TODOIT Sia iene a Ge schon tang sells so Sak rola edhe hc thea hae agit oe coh oan Cane an ea 80 81 
Gould,A; ‘North: Bay, Ont;, travelling. expenses 27. oe.. aa ee 3 00 
Gormley, J. W., Annapolis Royal, N.S., travelling expenses <.........:..>.. 63 00 
Genesee & Wyoming Railroad, New York, N.Y jetrafic balance. s4 oe os N ioe 
Galveston Wharf Co,, Galveston, Texas, car repairs Sule auaheae a aDs wetaes alana eo einai bri 
Gilmore & Pittsburg ‘Railroad, Armstead, Montana, car service ............ 1260 
Gordon, John, Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board .... 71 63 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Ltd., Cleveland, Ohio, ear service .............-.0+- 1 88 
Hamilton Stamp & Stencil Works, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies 135 18 
Hees, Geo. H., & Son Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont, material and supplies ........ 192 76 
Halley burian,. The: Haileybury, Ont... advertisin’ — o1. re eee 17-10 
Hart,-8. R., & Co., Ltd., Toronto; Ont.,.material and “supplies. 2. orn eee 26 00 
Houston & Texas Central-Railway, Houston, Texas, car repairs ............ ft lps: 
Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., refund on siding ..........0........ > 22 00° 
Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .......<.%..; Oe aah 1,629 75 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, power, etc. ...........+...... 3,602 27 
Heasman, Frank, New Liskeard, Ont., claims ................. pe ae 25 47 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., Timmins, Ont., claims ............ 74 11 
Hopkins, F. H., & Co., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .............. 116 54 
Haileybury, Corporation of Town of, Haileybury, Ont., water rates, etc. .... 120 60 
Houston East and West Texas Railway Co., Houston, Texas, car repairs 14 10. 
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‘Herald, The, Printing Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., advertising 
. Hill, C., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses 


- Hosken, A., Englehart, Ont., work performed 
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Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Ind., material and supplies 
Hay Stationery Co, London, Ont., printing 


Se 6) loud e 
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Hudson’s Bay Co., The, North Pa Vpn COT GC TATIN ee, Lett Miss RR ie Sr ee 
Hart & McDonagh, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
mochman,-Kroch. &-Co.,;Troquois Falls,-Ont., claims. ...:..c....>.. 20 c. =. 
Hutson, Mr. and Mrs. John, Trout Mills, Ont., services rendered 
Henderson & Angus, North Bay, Ont., work performed 
Howland, H. S., Sons & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claim 
Harris Abattoir Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., claims 
Ppreeretteptr sr Ver uns ONtA. Cladiyics oe Mus thee er a oa ee 
mOLerarOihel iss bimming. Ontys boatde os oe re ee pe 
Henry Manufacturing & Grease Cup Co., Terre Haute, Ind., material and 

Be LL eral etn ee tesa ses thon, is MMT PI ee ee a kT Cit Mag Gn gE! oy ea ate, Mike 
Herbert, A. L., Haileybury, Ont., claim 
Hamilton Co., Haileybury, Ont., claim 
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Milton, Hersey Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., services rendered ................. 
Hamilton Bridge Works Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ... 
Ham, C. H., Englehart, Ont., claims, AK ELS yt ihse nips Ae acct OMRON EBS RC. Felina anne 
Hunt, Robt. W., & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., services rendered 
Harmer, W. ie & Co., Cochrane, Ont., services rendered 
Haileybury Supply Store, Haileybury, Ont., claims ...................-.... 
Harrison, John, & Sons Co., Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., material and supplies. . 
Hobson, E. M., Cochrane, ‘Ont., CLAMS E Sivas Dare teste ie OBEY ee eee pee ne 
Hamilton, G. Be - South Porcupine, ONC ClO Shae hee on bie aerate <td 
Hendry, F. W., Haileybury, Onti ce lad ny ie espe een eee 

Heaton’s Agency, Toronto, Ont., publication 
Pa eee eet Ailey Dury. On ty CLAIM Gs, sorts. pion csr Set hn tee ack ee 
Holden, Mrs. Eleanor, New Listeard. Ont., deduction from payroll 
Harrison, C., North Bay, Ont., salary 
Hamilton, C., North Bay, Ont., salary 
Hume, J., North Bay, Ont., salary PRS ERT TUG Uo Nass te sive. as aie Sahara at ece, OMAR Pee oe at cae 
Hume, Mrs. J., North Bay, Ont., salary 
eee OT UL GAY) Ute BAlary ce fs eee bk Rohe cele ee 
Hargraves, EH:, Haileybury, Ont., work performed ............. 
Hewson, Gunner A., London, .Eng., unclaimed wages .....2....0-0.. 000.0. 
Harris, Arthur B., Haileybury, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Peer Cells. at llLOnasOnt., “WOATdCUG. + ov. «soe el ik oa ae 
Porc eee ie OLOHISs I Cin) Ont. Claim: - | Soo ee eae en ee ek 
Helperin Bottling Works, Timmins, Ont., claims 
Pet mori ley Mal As 1 TOQUOIS: balls, ;ONL, /elalm: ec vee oo lee es 
Hyslop and Sons, Greensville, Ont., claim ‘ 


Wig 8) SN eset seh Bh YO) 6 Jerue ‘Ode Ledienasenwhe \ey ale jet of eva, be eite '< 


Hawkesbury Lumber Co., Ltd., Nesto, Ont.; refund unexpired telephone 
Pade apie oe een 2 Oh Re Aa Re a he NLA Loe SPs carn tahid aks aR CA ELE ee eB 


Huntimedon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal Co., Huntingdon, Pa., 

eC UVACC LD) A Ltt oe gen AM RECOM ATL LA oR he Se eis, me ere Oe are SaCY 
Harrison, Edward, South Porcupine; Ont., work performed pacar: Aa tee 
Harris Brothers Company, Chicago, IIL, material and supplies 


Sie.72. 180 6. wel ee ele. he 6 


mh 459) Kel Ge sere ene) e'he elke, ‘eye, 6: ale) 


SPP a sf 10) et el Pala, MeO oof el wey tere ce 


CC OM Ori a a ee Oe On Cee? CSN not OL we ee es TL 


Oly 8. Oe Ope Bie) al 6: ie), acid) e) <) ‘elo. ds Sirol eine, eyisttehieiien wile 10-6 Se, ease ene 


8507.0) 6, 0) Rice 6 4: e .e.er era? 0" 66. fh ene Bee tele, 6) prellel si (cr.a fete ene 
ef O450, 10 O16) Je: OG \e 10) dike el evens eh.0 6 6, @) a, 00 le) le oe ba Pane Vettenna 


2.0" Gh le Ol 806 -)16) 10, ka ia) lege obs 46) ol wrlel le +0) ahme ue 


CRS Rol bes, (ene is a eh ed em ay 8 ee Sp ee 0) fel ©. 16. 8 e)  SNO 8 se ee 


Sheeler, es 8 eee Mie 6) Olid Sey 648 6 re) ea eM ane id) 


POOR eIe MiSn ta gol ANDULY COL oh CIATED As porns, coe Soe ae ee tite PEC tee cn ae 
Holgevac, George, Porquis Junction, Ont., donation re heifer alleged killed. 
Hendun. Lumber Co., Ltd., Haiieybury, Ont., claim 
Peres sharin | POOUOISY Pa lisoOnt, «Gla Bit. b weh eck ohict es ot wey eS 
Hamilton & Toronto Sewer Pipe Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., claim 
Howard, John, Heaslip, Ont., material and supplies 
Hicks, Harry, Co., Toronto, Ont., work performed 


OF Rava e es ef ol ef eae ayia) eye. 6 On O: 0) 1/6) Ne alna -@ 


oi Sirota Tecate fo tae 
ani, 6 108 © eal 6, pf wee Ser ela! eye er ie.paue 2) 18 


Sew Sle lar wh w, eesel & 6! Pho el 6-8 eee) pile ha, he 


Ijlinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill., traffic balance, car repairs ......... 
Imperial Oil, Limited, Toronto, Ont., material, supplies and rent of offices. . 
ifesweand~Miaulson,:Ltd., Toronto, Ont: premiums °; ack Paes ee 
International and Great Northern Railroad, Houston, Texas, car service, 

BOE mS DLT espe is te cM ech neh Te a ae PSP Cape ds te a Pree eas eR i ae Re ne ER 
International Railway Publishing Co., Tits, Montreal, P.Q., advertising.... 
Illinois Northern Railway, Chicago, Ill., COMPETED AIES saath oe ok ck Wie beans 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., material ANGSUP DITES Ae Ao BAG) SS ee 
International Malleable Iron Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., material and supplies. 


1,850 
12,566 
20,288 


164 
101 

1 
278 
564 
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International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .. 
International Time Recording Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. 
Industrial Banner, Toronto, Ont., advertising. o.. 02. 2. sl. ewe ew ee 
Iroquois Falls Merchandising Co., Ltd., Iroquois Falls, Ont., claims........ 
International Seal and Lock Co., Hastings, Mich., seals ....... Sas este eee a 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, Clavelen, Ohio, car repairs and _ traffic 

Halaneces 2 ow SES EE OS ee I eee ec RS ge ett eta eae ne eee 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, ia: Chicazo-Lii ss Claninsoaee ee 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, Ohio, publication Fes eter at yates tes Meine cope lies Lege 
Irvine, A., Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board........ 
Imbeault, E., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses............. 
International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and sup- 

PLES ee ee Ve kya Sah a eteege waders, sli ca quiets bse RIM C ONE g/g ere tm Sue ey at hide eee: Sentanetta tea een 
Illinois Southern Railway Co., St. Louis, Mo., car service ...... fe Deena eee 
Ireland, M. S., Englehart, Ont., work performed ..%.....5...2s3 45. ‘eee 
Inverness Railway and Coal Co., Inverness, N.S., car repairs ............. 
Invalid Soldiers’ Commission Industries, Guelph, Ont., material and supplies 

4 


Jones. D. F., Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., material and sup- 
plies Rice Sh" eck .chhe: ie inviat tej ca ets (eirekiehwyle)ahetle: se! pirelie) leet lan Jehevenis elk: 26 Nis, 9c biel me ¥. otete li6s 6) ellevis eher es tgitet oitece eile 


Jackson Press, Kingston, Ont., printing, etc. ...... bts ee aa at ie 


Jessup; J.-H:,. North Bay, Ont., travelling GxpenSes irs nis ice tale ces pees oie woe 
Johnson, D., Matheson, Ont., supplies Sh ali cgcs, Be Rea DAA I oT ane Re een ar es coe 
Johnson, Captain Albert, Haileybury, Ont.. material and supplies.......... 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa., material and supplies ........... Saath 
Jordon, C. F., Co., East Chicago, Ind., material and supplies ............... 
Johnson, Thos., Leeville, Ont., material and supplies ....................... 
Johns, Wm., Leeville, Ont., material and supplies ......................-. 
Jory, P. H., Limited, Haileybury, Ont., claim ...............+.06-- ee ee! 
Joy, H. M., South Porcupine, Ont., Claim ........ 22.6. e ees ce ee eee eet eee 
Jnnor: win... Toronto, Ont. Supplies o.so na sae fe © srg 8 oper, ae on a pas pee 
JenckesMachine Co.,' Ltd., Cobalt; Ont., claim’ ©. 2. oso s eels i ag eee 
Jacobs, Thos., Cochrane, Ont., travelling EXPENSES ...-. 6 sees ee eee eee ee 
James, F., Matheson, Ont., work PEYTON MEN ers yaaa ses da le ea elena 
Jones, A. See Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses —. .. 2.2... ier shas yg ese 
Joseph, K., & Co, Cochrane, Ont., claim . 2.6.0... te ne ene tne noe eae 
Jones and Glassco, Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ................-. 
Jones, ‘North -Bay,< Ont: Salarye oon tc aaet 40 oo tists Dake oot emery arent aa eee 
Hen: a I., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses............ 
Jodouin, J., Ottawa, Ont., Claim 2.0.0.0 asi. ie eee os wee ee a Cuca ee ae oe 
Johnson. T. H., Iroquois Falls, Ont: travelling expenses-“s. 22°. S.-i. tae eas 
Jaeger, Julius T., Iroquois Falls, Ont., RE Gi ayant ar ae Ra em eer ee oe 
Johnston, Samuel,. M.A., M.D., Toronto, Ont., professional services ......... 
Johnson and Thompson, Leeville, Ont.; work “performed ¥ 66 ee © oe 
Jonesboro Lake & Eastern Railroad, Jonesboro, Ark., car repairs ........ 
Johnston, George, Charlton, Ont., materiai and SupplHies=: sect COs eee 


Journal Pub. Co., of Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., advertising .............. 
Kennedy, Rebecca, North Bay, Ont., laundry. ........ aoa ee TE at ae eae 
Kelly, W. J., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses 4. 2a eae 
Kerrigan, D., Englehart, Ont., expenses ..........--..+- rise tee telni ge mia ays oe 
pn cuncdy Brothers, Utica, N.Y., material and supplies ............ is Rane re 
Knight Bros., & McKinnon, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., claims .................... 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway, Kansas City, Mo., car service . 
Krug, H., Furniture Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., material and supplies... ee 


Kerry. J. G. G., Toronto, Ont., fee as consulting engineer; etC. 4... aaa 


Kaustine Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ................+. 
Knechtel Furniture Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont., material and supplies ...... 


King, A. T.,~North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling. expenses Src Ree ee eee ana 


Korman, D.,- Englehart, Ont., claim 2.5 0. See. tee ee ee ee se eine oo 
King’s Printer, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ..................... : 
Keystone, Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., car SEPV ICs er ds th eee 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co., Columbus, Ohio, cal ‘Tepaifs 2,45, amen 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas City, Mo., traffic balances and car 

OVALS OF eee A Neha ik Ca gr ek ple Pe een bi Pets techs aha ane eee 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad, Louisville, KY... Car. Tepairs 4. es 
Kelty, 11). Cobalt, Ont,’ claims patie. 2 fig eatin ate ed aes asin eee ee 


Knight, Charles, Engletart, Ont... materiat and: supplies. i... ose, es ge 


_ pens 4 ee 


= 


4 
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Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., material and supplies. . $616 50 
TuEkprige, J... cochrane,.Ont:. travelling expenses saws. oa Te hee 90 
King, Earnest James, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 
FORLU Ee as ee ae a ie da ata ea Be a Nee St Ue SI er eee De 43 59 
Mier Te et AL NOT Ua. Oltye SAlAT Wicrens witalete wal cleRG re esalata ans acelniw wn ge Rae 102 78 
Pele veel de OCUUINACHEr. Ot ClalIMis. mes ceu sie ole eo eae apencsels shed Bondo 4 28 
amore: wT roduorsa balls). On teh CLOT thaws » apace ste eet i ee ee ge ew eS a 1 00 
King Construction Co., Ltd., The, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .. 4 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. 2,894 51 
Lee, Geo. W., North Bay, Ont., honorarium, expenses, etc. ........6...2.6% 3,794 15 
L’Air Liquide Society, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .............. 669 00 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., Toronto, -Ont., premium ........ ; 124 62 
ieee san... Cochrane, Ont., travelling -CXPenSes rie eee SN Seo wie ls 154 25 
Louisiana Western Railway, New Orleans, La., car repairs .............. 41 
Lowe Bros., Ltd., Toronto, QOnt., material and supplies ...i....0..0..5.... 1,540 58 
ioeher, .C. bh. Co. Montreal, P.Q.> material and-supplies. wo... oes en oo T7TA0 
laatrambois, Hy oc, North Cobalt; Ont.;cpmaterial and ‘supplies ..........5. 209 40 
Labor Educational Association of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., advertising .. 20 00 
Louisville & Nashville Railway, Louisville, Ky., traffic balances, car repairs T1727 
Lambton Creamery Co., Petrolia, Ont., material and supplies ............ 121 50 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Los Angeles, Cal., car service and car 
Rey Men 0 ea ree See crate rete Se ec SA ane ate aaa EUS Ce ON Oe avaaate oe 48 70 
sev is bros. Uutd., Montreal, -P.Q@.,.material and supplies’ <2. ise... ee 6 37 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio, material and supplies ........ 14 90 
eve ol -sNorth bay, Ont., material and<supplies 9. osq 2 let eet ls 626 54 
Lawson, Thomas, & Sons, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and supplies ........ 40 00 
Levy Bros., Co., Ltd., The, Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ........ 35 00 
Pyne bupe a oupply:.Co.> Lid., Montreal; PQ: claim, etc. An). ie feet 129 65 
igionde. ht. Cochrane, Ont.; claims =i.c7.... se NSS ile, oe 2 Wee ee Gin Wine cee 48 60 
Peto LL Gl owas Ka, SON SHVET Vs NITE CLG cio ca ee elena so va wate epee as 64 69 
ene Nite eA ON Ort) Day. (ONts SUDDIIES is as sic \oeta ne soso Mais enepin ote eevee 80 85 
maa Olory = ET Oronco, Ont. (AGVETLISINE sous. wee rele sist eks we pe he oe es 10 00 
louisiana, «Arkansas Railway; Texarkana, Ark.,. car services. oo... 3.462% bbe to 
Dadyeulinto .tospital, New Liskeard; -Ont:, donation’ 226.00. .62ee ein 2 ee 100 00 
lacroix,.«. Morrissette; Cochrane, Ont., claim. wn. oe. ...0. oO: kB nah titan: re soe 43 85 
Lehigh & New England R. R., ‘South Bethlehem, Pa., car service and car 
ORME eR eI i a gs ree arcane ae Rane nC a? ar ar eae Pe eer 308 17 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad, Indianapolis, Ind., car repairs and claims: 216 58 
Mew ie meet. oli alleypirynOn tp PeSIStry 1Ces vas cole oe eh. Gc Soda aes a oy Ae 
Lindsay & McCluskey, North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ........... PARES Uae Aa 
Isucky Cross’ Mines; Litd., Swastika, Ont:, rent of building °........0....0. 160 00 
Locomotive Superheater Co., New York, N.Y., superheater equipment .... 13,496 00 
Laidlaw, R., Lumber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 3,451 90 
Lillie, Dexter P., Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., materia] and supplies ...... 319-52 
reer eet ar CoO Da Crs COT bet CLAL INS, osc agi ghscettin’ghe on sre ale als bie alse piece VA one 961.53 
Lamb, R. L., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ............ 301 05 
Deneve 1, New) Liskeard, Ont.) Clalms £. uc. 6b ete 6 vig ie ee ee eee 14 52 
eran ware O.. Charlton Ont Claims; \CLGo Wal sesias 0. ease be, ew iale 22 51 
Memeo ot ei ow.. “Mnrlelnart;Ontet Claims, .elC. 6 2 elevue.% 0iv tia sls wiv les ves be 68 65 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway, Louisville, Ky., car service.. 60 
bvemaArtiurei., North. Bay,Ont., travelling expenses’. 20... eke ie oles oe 6 20 
Lehigh & Hudson River Railway, Warwick, N.Y:. car service .............. 12, 60 
emai te. Jane. MathieSOl: ) Olu., “Chall © ou cckls s deca 'elers 6 SS une ae a wis Sbce es 45 
Leppan, Francis, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 6 85 
Leishman, E..G., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ..............2.00.: 3, Lo 
een. CONNaUS its Onto wWOLk PY PELLOriml Cli aesin corse eens s 2 Seveleis ce we haters 75 
Matveev nLOe Lr OSDi tal, + COCHTANG, (ODEs TOORALION pct oi woes wiscs vie-ee Sw weeps 50 00 
eee eer tt.) Por ONL, Ont, Chale irra anol ers Siok Wc talein's  bitse b eels bere 8 41 
Pea rose. CO. orl LO.) Toronto, OOnts sClaT nis oy. . eters sce > ope sb ere ciel 10 44 
ondon & Port Stanley Railway, London, Ont., car repairs ..;.....5..... 25 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad, Live Oak, Fla., car service and car repairs 20 78 
eee ee ta loy Dury Ont.» CLAITY @ oa icone eh sito onde oho gon ete HE elerst nla nce 6 30 
MRED NewS. Une: Hamiltons Onti, Advertising cies. ny ols ae es eee dines 3s 15 00 
calor Veo Chicago, lll, -material-“andwsupplies oc. 9 eee ae a Et 81 00 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad, Scranton, Pa., car service ...... ~13 80 
ocee eer eiClary-Ont., sbravelliug ~CXDCRSGS oi oe cadnas seas ce dip erate suns wis ae 4 10 
avoy, Joseph, - North. Bay; “Ont., -travelling expenses 9s......0 0.5.0.0... k. 27 30 
Penis Wo Matieson,. Ont «unclaimed Wages. .% sie so Ab ewido wie ole oa 14 50 
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Lacart; J., North Bay; ‘travelling expencsese. cea.) oe or «ee ee $3 
Lavery, T. H., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses .......-.. 143 
Lefevre, A., (North: Bay, Ont sisalary s tecuace oh tr arcitaheley «mien? ere ee 72 
Lidkéa™ WwW. Eee North, Bay,-Ont Salary escre syn Meee et une rede ieeptn: Saree eg ee 32 
Lebreque..J., North? Bays. Ont; Salary an. ote case ee ee en eee eae 108 
Lehman; North Bay @Onts- salary. srs a. 2, came eeu enone ait anne eee 57 
Lidkea. oH. Nerth-.Ba ys: ORCS salary, mito sienna cats os cherie tithe eit mee ps tee: ete eee eee 45 
Leppan;s.,° North: Bay, Onth) salary twa wnt ee sarees ens onctiee ere ed eae tee 45 
Labine, James, Hailey bury, "Ont! Class cidtte thereover eee, oe meee 4 
Lundy, John, Haileybury, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Hoare 84 
Liquids Despatch Line, Chicago, Lg Carservite> tice aoa ee eae ie eee 1 
Labine, Joseph, Haileybury, Ont., donation cow alleged killed, etc. ...... 100 
Livingston, Francis Maurice, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compen- 

SALOU | BOALU ih ancoa Sictin de eae APR ee De ai, eet SC aR Sel dM Sec, ee 468 
London & Petrolia Barrel Co., Ltd., London, Ont., material and supplies. . 27 
BepovitzZ;:-Sam., Cobalt, Ont., (claini——ca tits 6) anes Ge elas Oi oa 21 
LeBarron, Orville, Cochrane, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 13 
Lackawanna’ Steel: Co., Buttalo, N.Y; Cary S€RVICe eae en ee eee 3 
Lafond, Oliver: Guigues<) PQ. Cari .icseie oo ouput See te rene seine be ein tied orotate ene ee 
Lafleur, P. J..* Bariton, Ont. material sand sstippiesien. sve sale ete eee 14 
Lake: Terminal: Railroad.Go., Pittsburg, -Pa., Car ‘repairs’ se fee ee eee 2 
Lillie. Robert,. North” Cobalt, -Qnt. 7 Glaiis™ oe. esis creer eee ree ee 20 
Lyon, Dr.:-Mortimer; “Toronto,. Ont., ‘professional services. 22.4. «eat ere 15 
Little, EO ”"W., Monteith, Ont... matertak and supplies ae cree eee ee 24 
Lake Shore Mines, Ltd., Swastika, Ont., claim o:. 2.26.24... .202 05s. shies 2 
Lamothe, Charles; ‘North. Temiskaming,, PQ]. clause unas eeiriey tae eee 2 
Dabarge; -L. > J.,. Iroquois Falls, Ont. claim: S200... lee onsen) reuse neers 14 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., ‘Shreveport, ‘La., car service ........ 9 
London Concrete Machinery Co., Ltd., London, Ont., material and supplies 480 
batlanime, HE... Timmins (Ont. claim ec eee ayocayeouetatee stoke ges eee 29 
Lake Superior Paper Co., Ltd. Sault. ste, Marie~ Ont, Clainu’ -25 a es 167 
Lotbiniere &.Megantic Railroad, Lyster, P.Q., traffic. baiance™....%.-.....- 
Michigan Central ‘Railroad, Detroit, Nich., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. 2,509: 
Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, M»., traffic balances, car repairs, etc.. 2,954 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Mobile, Ala., ‘ar service and car repairs ........ 220 
Maund, W. H., ‘Toronto, Ont.,-Toronto >ayrolls; expensés,ete,, 2.5 sae 21,502 
Musséns; -Litd.,.: Montreal, P:-Q..- material and -suppliesie..5<> opie eres enero 309 
Maine Central Railroad, Portland, Me., traffic balances, car repairs, ete. .. 282 
Monetary Times Printing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., publications and adver- 

PMNS TI Soa is win ie a a BRD whe gowns OPO ORI eee ee 53 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn., car service and car 

PODALLS i yailh ds see Rede an, Oe mae de See ay ae RE: CS emer ee Sete es OO 775 
Meakins & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., materials and supplies ............ 588 
Might Directories, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., services rendered, etc. ............ 46 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, Minneapolis, Minn., 

tramie ‘balances, -car, repairs. GUC As ooo cid on euetgee eee o ee ee ee 1,532 
MarshallHcelestone,: Ltd..o Pimmins;; Ont.) claims nec. wast tee ee eee 25 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas eee St. Louis, Mo., car service and car 

TEDAIT SS eet oP ec BG Say Fie tele NVR ee GAC eT PND Sone Cas IL rs Pe Oe 570 
Murphy, E. M., New Liskeard: Ont:,, travelling; expenses. aihau.n0 eee 15 
Mail Printing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., BAVErlisin ge CLehach. tome. cee : 59 
Methodist Book & Publishing House, Toronto, Ont., printing,-ete. ...%. be 1,093 
MolyneauxiMiss.M.; Cobalt, -Ont-salary widae a ae eee Pisin he eee 260 
Morrison, Jas., Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. 1,688 
Morrow, John, Screw & Nut Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., material and supplies aD 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, II1., material and SUDDIIESs vizsa: 1,065 
Mackie, :W. Li. North« Bay,: Ont material and supplies**ce eee 2 
Mitchell, The Robert Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .... 2 
Military Hospitals Commission Industries, Guelph, Ont., material and 

SUPDLPES casas sk yosedl Qa ee Fe cdeae alee Bh een a PET cee ote SN ee ey ee ena te ’ 266 
Massey; Hartis.Co., Lid: “rorontomOnts. Claime.. isin. eee an ie eee Lt 
Morrison, “Cs_D. Cobalt, -Onta. claims? ac.ett a cckoies fee ee eee ee i: 2 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd., New York, N.Y., material and supplies 144 
MacBridé--Pressg,..utd.,. The, > Brantford, Ont. sprinting sone eee 6 
Mines Publishing -Co.-Lads “Toronto; Ont advertising =. meen ae eee tae 60 
Midland Valley Railroad, Muskogee, Okla., car service and car ‘repairs ... rey 
Montpelier & Wells River Railroad, Boston, Mass., car repairs .......... 5 


Magladery, Thos., Englehart, Ont., claims 


Sehae hg eve OLS Otel 1b Oh aT Oe) Ue Fey ewe let a eel eke a eee 
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Mueller, S., Mfg. Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., material and SULPDITES Fete snes Sn 


Mississippi Central Railroad, Hattiesburg, Miss., car service and car repairs 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, Harrison, Ark., car service and car 


POULT Sara a as 7. cet tt iF Seah tee Yael ehecta es Mtatltsee wn Mage eee com ee eee Sree. CAT ree ae 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, Dallas, Texas, car service and 
re RE Orci te ese: ates ht, oe a aay ae, GMO Ma Ne SiaGS e220) Son Leal 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., New Orleans, La., 
me eat emelC ga tiy as jek vache. gre ane aay uae Waka hy oh me | 
Malkin, R. L., Nellie Lake, Ontyematertal and: supplicsmenes ae ities 
Monteith Pulp & Timber Co., Ltd., Monteith, Ont., rebate on private siding, 
CUT” sic Bi 3 gu an eg SR Se ear E Oa a ee Tee 
Malkin, Henry S., Charlton, Ont., Material and Supplies and claims ...... 
Miller Chemical Engine Co., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies. . J u.c< 
Milne, Wm., & Son, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies, ete. .... 
Mead, G. H., Co., Detroit, MEPCHF, Cla] Rig epee Menem tna) oo ake oq mune aware 


MacMillan Wm. M., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co., Muskogee, Okla., car service and 


Been Di, lroguois#irellss Onti claim igre tn ck olen ee ee. 
ee 2 alert FAM Ins; Ont. oClaimt \sucmenna » ae has Guise bok 
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Morrison,.J.,. West, Charlton,; Ont.) CUAT In iiss a cases suerte eet otettes oh ates ates ee st eer $14 04 
Minister of Finance & Receiver General, Ottawa, Ont., war saving stamps 1,625 00 
Mitchell, John A., Kenebek, Ont., material and supplies .................. 49 36 
Montgomery, Miss Cora, Haileybury, Ont., registry fee .............+.0- 53 
Montgomery, R., New Liskeard, Ont., claim .............. AW Be ee ager nag eet 7 20 
Miller?-Dr. C3. North=> Bay, .Ont., services. rendered 75 ies tee 19 00 
Morin, Zepherin, Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies .......... tichsnee Ra ae 56 00 
Meaford. Monitor: Meaford,,-Onts advertising | csvset ee cee cee eee eee yee 6H) 
Marchand 'Z), Iroquois “Falis-Ont., 'Cla ini. venice ete wre eee ee ne ea eee 13 20 
Morin -&- Frere; Cobalt, Ont. 2G laa Wi oe ee sao ae 7 ee eae nce ee ee 1°55 
Mac-Mieth Company, Newark, N.J., material and supplies ................ 18 00 
Main Belting Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .. 110 25 
Malin: -G: -D.,; Dane, « Ont: smaterial. and Suppines noes seca ene ee ee 2 05 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Ry., Minneapolis, Minn., car service .. 3 00 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Ry., Bonne Terre, Mo., car service ...... 60 
McGee, H. H.,.North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses .......... 846 20 
McLellan, J., North.Bay,-Ont., travelling xexpenses igi.. oa anise ae eee 233 40 
McCord. Mtze. Co Detroit; Michsimaterial and; supplies. ss eae tale 41 89 
McColl: Bros., &-.Co:, -Toronto;.Ont.,. material.and suppliesi. ia. ase cee 286 71 
McBurney, J., & J., Widdifield, Ont., material and supplies .............. Sonos 
McCord & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies .................. 2,144 90 
McLeod, Mrs. Margaret, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

BOard Ph aA oe ee ase ete ed Re ees Seat ee 210 00 
MeLaughlin: Joc Pe-shimminsy: Ontss cela iiisiyes sc eee oe ee et eee 41 43 
McAuslan & Anderson, North Bay, Ont., services rendered .............. 5,584 62 
Meintosh,Acs-Az North, Bay, Ont, SUPDLIES Sincng ue ee eee eee Oreo 
MeKnright,. Wesley, New jLiskeard, ‘Ont.peclatmis Fcc atees eerten cee net eee 20 35 
McKee, TE North  Bay;; Ont, «lesal -services a. 92 ae ee 31 55 
McRoberts, A. A., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses .......-. 183 50 
McGrathers, W."J., Widdifield, Ont., work performed ..................0%.. 60 00 
MéeMahon> J.,: South Porcupine, Ont-eiaim. vo = . ee eee ee ee ee 5 00 
McHachren,- Donald; “Cobalt, * Ont. claim See site .cehc tere eee tise or eee 2 90 
McCay .-W,.. A), Cobalt; Onts , clalifed (suk tacit we ne ee 1 50 
MeCarthy,.C.°M.; (Mlk Lake. Ont. Claint 3-0 ae eee eee 43 02 
McAndrew, J. A.,~Toronto, Ont., legal services rendered ...........5,.... 10 00 
MeDonaild; Geo." S.22 Charlton, -Ont=.ciaimt a2 ee oe ee eee b* ou 
MeKay,.W.; North Bay, Ontiasalary. - eq ane an ete t e eees 37 50 
McKerrow, George, North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ....... 418 80 
MeLeod,-'R.-P: Gy “North: Bay; Ont, -salary.cs eo ee ee 112 00 
McManus, 'M. J., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ........... 130 00 
McLaren; G.; North .Bay, ‘Ont, salary cides es ie es eee ee 50 00 

' McMillan, W. A., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ......... 242 61 
McIntosh, Garyin, South: Porcupine, Ont claim: .. 2a ee 50 00 
MeLellan, D; New Liskeard; Ont. claim: pos cetet oe at be ee ee 3 00 
MeéeMullen;) EH.) Cobalt, Ont,, claim \ aia ice siltie taste cen ee ete cea eee 12 00 
McCauley, J., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ..... in Sa ET ire ie 9 25 
MeGee,-J2 J3 Timmins, Ont. claim 3.4 4.7 oes ete ee eee ee Zeus 
McKee, Mrs. Laura, Elk Lake, Ont., rental telephone line and claim........ 107 50 
McDonald, John J., Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 42 43 
McLeod, E., Iroquois Falls, Ont., refund erroneous deduction from pagar 30 00 
McGrath Bros., Timmins, Ont., work performed™ oso ck oo aia ee ee tei 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Lid.; Schumacher, Ont, Claiming. 2 1c eee 14 65 
McGuire, T. K., Englehart, Ont., CALI orig at anes AOE wn Roan Chae eee tea ee ee EE Pani 
McGrath, Thomas Charles, Porquis Junction, Ont., award, Workmen’s Com- 

nensation “Bomrds: a. ee sai ie aed Wee ec eh RE Un cag ete ee nee ee 29 03 
McKenzie Brothers, Ottawa, Ont., services rendered ................2000-00- 27 00 
MeCool: P.; North > Bay; Ont. claim ves oo a ee ee ee 16°75 
McGillivray, Chas., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 31 34 
McBride, Wm., Heaslip, Ont., donation re alleged damage to property...... 25 00 
McDougall, R., Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., material and supplies ................. 20 40 
McGrath, T. J., Timmins;; Ont; material and supplies: 2.25 ...4. 2. eee 10 32 
McMurchy, Dr. A., North Bay, Ont., professional services rendered.......... 39 00 
McAughey, Thomas John, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

Board og co. 6 cs 5 be 5 eee we BP aS a DIS we te cre oe ee 17-22 
McCloud River Railroad Co., McCloud, Cal., car repairs ................... 3 38 
MceGee,. Mrs:.James.R.,’Timmins, Ont. Claims .a2 noe ele ee ee 20 00 
MecKendry, W.-B., Tomiko,<Ont., meals supplied ~2.41.9. se. een eee On ee 5 00 
McDonald, Kenneth, Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 29 94 
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Sa ee a a 


Nipissing Laundry Co., Ltd., ‘North Bay, Ont.; laundry .................... 
Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., car service and FEPAIT An cies 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ......... 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad,. New York, N.Y., traffic 

PaInNCee Cab mrODAitTs Oli 2) sates Poe nk gc een oer ee eS 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Nashville, Tenn., traffic balances, 

ENO GUT ich 1aste Taek ae RAN oe eS age oy or a as TNE es ea 
Norfolk & Western Railway, Roanoke, Va., traffic balances, car repairs.... 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, Cleveland, Ohio, traffic balances, 


MMOL AMS eet. oer seis Lye eh I eC oo tie eu Bae, bh Es 
pOriuenaysrimes North pay, Ont, sadvertising. =. oi. o.. css pas cate et 
New York, Ontario and Western Railroad, New York, N.Y., traffic balances, 

SH, ote CPW gh hance sp Ama a AA BY cies ag aged. lea nu AVA ge a ce aa eg i 
National Drug & Chemical Co., of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., material 

SCSTE DD LLCS tains owe Pe eer te ae ae tereet | One Moor Ber rine et Te 
North Bay, Corporation, Town of, North Bay, Ont., water BUDD =n ttre sues 
New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad, New York, N.Y., car service 

AUS ODO LES a Wy are cern Fate Meee sn AP a RS eM we me yf LES $F fae | 
Nicholson File Company, Port Hope, Ont., material and supplies .......... 
National Railway Publication Company, New York, N.Y., representation in 

AYRE  S0ES WG Cae EAE NNER Nel PAI OR CGA Det Sd ct as da Rs encore a a i 
Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and SUPPUES' Sc ee oe 
Northern Canada ‘Supply ‘Co, Ltd.,. Cobalt; Ont., claim 4... 3222. 2%... 


Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Cochrane, Ont., current supplied. 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., current sup- 
ELSE MEE ea EHO oe tie ee shai Ne catty iy: gtd ie ysis Wall Pope ad ge pn SY er ye hy 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., current 
BRED Leela ie sree ar recs tails een Wels, ech ea ik NAL Oe Lv Wat a ae ee en ee Ve 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Haileybury, Ont., current supplied 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., current supplied.... 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Timmins, Ont., current supplied. 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Englehart, Ont., current supplied 


Northern Canada) Power Co., Iitd., Timmins, Ont., claims ...........4..0008 
New Orleans, Texas and Mexico Railway, Houston, Texas, car service, car 
ESSER Es | OP ay gC EGGERS ae eg at IPR a ere ae AE I aft A ie Tee he SRR ated 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, New Haven, Conn., car service, 


Chg bie soaps WRC PS (yi ay ER EM Seas A ay A freee tan ee a i OR CR, Se Sa 


New Orleans & Great Northern Railroad, Bogalusa, La., car service and car 
en eae eth ae agi ete , Chote oa kg on eae Ree A al Ee 
Norfolk Southern R. R., Norfolk, Va., car serviceand car TEPALES eee ee 


National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill., membership fees ................:- 
Northern Miner Press, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., subscription ...............0..00. 
Norfolk & Rochester Hardware Co., Ltd., Haileybury, Ont., material and sup- 

COE Yagi Sp es A gen AS Ye SS ped TSS ENCE Scala oO Bids Ae aS a eg ela 
erton. A.O7 Ltd, Coaticook, © QO: materiat and supplies... 60+. 00... .<. 
New Liskeard Water Commission, New Liskeard, Ont., water supplied...... 
National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio, material and supplies..... 


Navy. Deacue ot Canada, Toronto, Ont donation 28. 4.00. ook Se 
Northern Lumber Mills, Ltd., North Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies.... 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad, Mobile, Ala., car service ........ 
PMOLLMaAiiio Sores, vit: CObaIt. Ont, sClaiin, OUG. eater tan eee. Seen ect de ee et 
Nipissing Central Railway, Toronto, Ont., advances, etc. .............0:- He 
Niagara Frontier Summer Rate Committee, Montreal, P.Q., proportion 

SE GOYSNEECSSE og aati ragitreints is Oar tier to Seated CM a a Re OP le a aN a 


North Western Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis., material and supplies ........ 
Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto Railway, St. Catharines, Ont., traffic 

DALAIMCS CLC Re fia ose Oe Mera al aneey titi 6 tink «CELE ba Oo ue ee bh ae 
National Council of Women of Canada, EO WORT 1S AIT he Beto eer eal donee Roe 
New Ontario Colonization Co., Ltd., Buffalo, N.Y., material and supplies..... 
National Grocers, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ............. 
National Fruit and Produce Co., Timmins, Ont., claims ........¢........2.. 
Northern Builders’ Supply Co., North Bay, Ont., materials and supplies..... 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad, San Francisco, Cal., car repairs ........... 
Memes ror nay < ON, SALal Vahey Ale a Oe ees oles ek ee eee. 
North Bay Garage Co., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ............ 
National Despatch—Great Eastern Line, Boston, Mass., claim.............. 


15 
60 
74 
43 


62 
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National Woodenware Co., St. Thomas, Ont., claims ......%............... $3 87 
News Publishing Co., The, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., advertising ................ 100 00 
Napierville Junction Railway Co., New York, N.Y., traffic balance .......... 41 
New England Passenger Association, Boston, Mass., publications.......... 10 00 
Ness, Charles, North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses ............cccccceccce 62 35 
Norton, Frederick, Cane, Ont., material and supplies...................... 20 52 
Nowry, Russell, Earlton, Ont., material and supplies...................... 12 12 
Nowry, Thomas, Earlton, Ont., material and supplies....................-. 9 00 
Napier, Andrew, Earlton, Ont., material and supplies ..................... 30.De 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroad, New Orleans, La., car repairs........ Sis 19 05 
National Paper Goods Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies..... A535 
New Liskeard;,.Town of, New Liskeard, Ont., claim ..........cccccccccceccs 30 00 
Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., baggage trucks........ 425 00 
Ottawa River Forest Protection Association, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., claim ...... 20 00 
Office Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 567 30 
Ontario Wind Engine and Pump Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and 

SUDDU Les 2 ii Sie cite isc Sere whw lel A lays -a gh SOD aaa eee Me Ie ae ee 1,547 50 
Oldham, W. J., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ............ 426 90 
Ogilvie, James A., & Sons, Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ............ 126 50 
Oregon, Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., Portland, Ore., car repairs.. 20 46 
Ontario Reformatory Industries, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies...... 86 50 
Official List of Open and Prepay Stations, St. Louis, Mo., publications...... 8 67 
Ontario Sewer Pipe Co., Ltd., Mimico, Ont., material and supplies.......... 243 57 
Oregon Short Line Railroad, Salt Lake City, Utah, car repairs ..... sides sev ene 16 92 
Orr, Laura*A., Toronto, Ont.;-advertising ‘075.4 «2. Coe ee ee 25 00 
Official Classification Committee, New York, N.Y., proportion of expense.... 110 18 
Ontario Government Creamery, New Liskeard, Ont., material and supplies.. 57 20 
O’Hara, John, Sturgeon Falls, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 72 48 
Ostrosser, & «Co. ‘Timmins Ont. cclaim..n.2 a. cee See ee ee eee ee 28 00 
O'Connor, D5, Connaught, (Ont.-Clainiess wanes ceo eel an ae eee ee 11 00 
Osborne,A;," North ‘Bay, Ont.) salary, vac ass oo ee oa 57 28 
O’Donnell, J. A., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses.......... 105 05 
O’Connor, M., Connaught, Ont., material and supplies ...............ceeee. 13 00 
O’Neil, Patrick Joseph, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

BOAT. o6 se Lb ace taking eee ek © oe oe LORE aoe ee en eee tek ae . 95-39 
Ontario Rubber Co., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .................. 3 50 
O’Brien, W. P., New Liskeard, Ont., services rendered ................ arn 2 00 
Page, Hersey Iron & Tube Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies.... Qala c20 
Piper, N. L., Railway Supply Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. . L136 
Pilkington Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and SUDDILES 24 v.OS acta ceecs 1,748 51 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., car service and car 

1 8b ee eee eho a en ar aa ee tae nal AONE Sh eT 1,884 16 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa., traffic balances, car repairs 631 89 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad, St. Mary’s, Pa., car service and 

CAL {TOPAILB W074 «sos nib why cls leh do Me ie had LGR Le ie se 354 00 
Palmer, G. B., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ............. 715 53 
Parr, A. J., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling: expenses. 252.2. eecnoee = 607 80 
Pacific Fruit Express, Omaha, Neb., car service’ :)......%...0...0.. 000. Bk 107273 
Pintsch Compressing Co., New York, N.Y., gas supplied’... .8 eet ae eee 1,759 91 
Peerless Carbon & Ribbon Manufacturing Co., Toronto, Ont., material and 

SUDDUOS fey ein vies Sr cra Bide weele d wee Sigh hc eceapeatecalniac Ss en ae 204 16 
Powell, C. H., Englehart, Ont., material and SUPDH OS visneloss ome Oe eee —- 485 24 
Porter and Company,\ Elk Lake,’ Ont., claims <.\..... Po. ae. ou oe 3 91 
Pignet The; Chatham,Ont, printing, etc sy... nee a ee 371-15 
Picard, P.; North Bay, Ont, salary and éxpenses’ tive. te) ee ee 240 10 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Toronto, Ont., material and SUppNes Le. i a eee 498 23 
Pantasote Company, New York, N.Y., material and Sup DIIeS=. eo ty) er ae Zo0nks 
Peoria and Pekin Union Railway, Peoria, Ill., car TOPAITS firs octet.) ae 47 33 
Pittsburg and Shawmut Railroad, Kittaning, Pa., car service .............. 264 00 
Preston, i..C.,.Ltd.; Haileybury, Ont, claimse..s¢c0n se) ete ee ee 32 94 
Porcupine Telephone Lines, Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., exchange service. . 180 00 
Pink, Thos., Co., Ltd., Pembroke, Ont., material and Suppl esac. ear to tere 87 51 
Pedlar, The, People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., material and supplies faces toes 663 35 
Pere Marquette Railroad, Detroit, Mich., traffic balances, car repairs, etc..... 1,446 84 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., traffic balances, car repairs, etc... 49,284 56 
Porter, A. H., Elk Lake, Ont., rent telephone office........................ 120 00 
Porcupine Herald, South Porcupine, Ont,, adyertisines) 5. &. 46 see eee 12 60 


1 dala 
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Piper, Hiram L., Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 
Pelangio, J., Cochrane, Ont., meals supplied 
Porcupine Advance, Timmins, Ont., advertising 
Penn-Canadian Mines, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., claim 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Ltd., Dundas, Ont., material and supplies 
Powles, Geo. W., North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses 
Perlmutter & Nathanson, Iroquois Falls, Ont., claims 
Pierce, Charles, & Sons, Ltd., Timmins, Ont., claims 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont., material and supplies 
Preston Car & Coach Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont., material and supplies 


Perkus & Company, Cochrane, Ont., claims 
Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., material_and supplies 
Pipe, Taylor, Cobalt, Ont., claims 
Pittsburg Spring and Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., material and supplies 
Port Arthur Construction Co., Doherty, Ont., work performed, ete. 
Pittsburg & West Virginia Railway, Pittsburg, Pa., car service 
Paterson Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies.. 
Pullman, The, Company, Chicago, Ill., car repairs 
Preston & Schwartz, Galt, Ont., material and supplies 
Piedmont & Northern Railway, Charlotte, N.C., car service 


Pillsworth, Percy, Englehart, Ont., travelling expenses 
Pilling, Harry, North Bay, Ont., travelling expenses 


Peerless Transit Line, Cleveland, Ohio, car service 
Perron, Nelson, Timmins, Ont., claim 


Prowse, Geo. R., Range Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies 
Proctor & Gamble Transportation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, car service 
Pierce-Jacobs Lumber Co., Timmins, Ont., material and supplies 


P. & M. Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ............. 
Peltetier: bes Nortn: bay, ONte work: Performed 4 «0 cbs ols 5 oo SD ecate e obele w 9 Sate, is ve 
Pearce syle). DOULD a Orcupine, Ont,., CIAIMS » . oe cig eschew rere 8, Uae a a eae 8 Se 
Power Specialty Company, New York, N.Y., material and supplies ........ 
BS iiininaih beer OLTONnO,: ON taClatin ec fates batt ceo wa Ot eed eca ks oa poe Aa ee 
Pringle, Geo., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board .... 
eee ee NOL DUST Vile.) GAIATY Sook occ iekess bags le vs. ies, 0-0) Oa ores wate 910 bleiremaste s 
fat eA ee OPES Ayer TLE SATE VE aio shies aleta eu er e.a +o dl oeeeteie mie ewe via “ele, Oa shee macca 
PIR UNC ONOLL Rave (Ol., SSAIATY 0, Gales oe wie wo dane Zao 07 eceuelerest ests ole whee 
PA seG yl aE NOt ebay, PUL US SAAN Ys 0 «cele ole Us oe oe ere ca aie Que ws Obie lspede's shavers 
Preston, Dr. R. F., Carleton Place, Ont., honorarium, expenses, etc. ........ 
Pierce, O. H., Toronto, Ont., Monroe calculating machine ................+. 
Peterson, BE. V., Cochrane, Ont., travelling expenses ..........cceccecerees 
Pringle, T. M., North Bay, Ont.; travelling expenses .........5ccccecscvees 
Pringle,-Ax North Bay, Ont. travelling eXPeNsSes iis oo he ee wee eee gens 
-Paquett, John, Timmins, Ont., travelling expenses ............cseeeccceees 
Seri comrr ani Cou Oba ltr Ol LiCl a itietr: fin ate are grate! sie se iw eug.¥ 056 ereileca ge pee © be 0) we, 0"Ordinain 
Plaus, Wm., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board .... 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Vancouver, B.C., car service .........eeeeees 
Porcupine Pulp & Lumber Co., Ltd., Hoyle, Ont., claim ................2.4.4. 
Polecoirerts bee North. Cobalt. Ot, ChALINS aioe ee ee besten w 6 gee or sb ups no see 
nie veetd tt NOT cay ts, aU DIOS akin oi ewe a fal ctets Sins wipe yee SS po 0ys le 
Pelresere et eeNOLti eC ODA Lie ONT ela ITIL iso ecatahe te ekataca' em ne Geis miele a Sis es wlaecee lols 
i ome NIT S tes PMT See ON tip CLALIT ticie cto coals to sine ede cae isig + ole oh sab ee ma Bie 
PSLKie wd Ape NOL Day OCs, SALALY nar 6 tones eiclens log b # meine ectowe a jee ans aes ole 
Pollock, Wm., & Son, Englehart, Ont., material and supplies ............... 
Plecan, Theodore, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Claim .......cciceececswecsces 
Post, W. J., Kenogami Lake, Ont., material and supplies .................. 


Patrice, Abraham, Cobalt, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board . 


Preston, Francis James, Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 
SES rk Ce eee tice gar cle ae koa oh uaa ache ere ol bald am Sele ae he MOM Ke 
Pacific.Coast Railroad, Seattle, Wash., car Service ......... cece ee ee eee eens 


Quebec, Montreal & Southern Ry., Albany, N.Y., traffic balances, car repairs 
Quebec Central Railway, Sherbrooke, P.Q., traffic balances car repairs, etc. 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill., claim .....-... cece eee eee ee ee eect eee 
Quackenbush, J, F., Matheson, Ont., claim... 0... +2. tek ee cece eee ete eee ees 


Pressed Prism: Plate Glass Co., Morgantown, W.V., material and supplies. . 


e@oceeevee re ee @ 


Page Wire Fence Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., material and supplies ........ 
Poth tae aCe td: Ottawa, Onke claima otc ea, 
Potter, R. S., Matheson, Ont., claim Mites Ree hye te Gee ad AO AF 


ae mr) 
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Queen Victoria Memorial Hospital, North Bay, Ont., donation, etc.’ 
Quincy Adams Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., rebate on private siding 
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Ranson, John Andrew, Mattawa, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation~- 

POaI etc sk oi thee So oe Sac CANS shen owns Be ry Se A Auge ate OR er $40 21 
Rooke, C.. H., Litd., Toronto, Ont.; material and supplies ...........-s-e0s ee 1,495 00 
RO veave Gore Ol barton Ont.,oclaiiioes. wii cre mad dt GAR, rede wed, Bie Wig & Shown 98 
Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch Co., Topeka, Kan., car service ............. Joe 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., New York, N.Y., material and supplies 1,560 16 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, St. Louis, Mo., car service and car repairs 578 10 
Shurly & Dietrich Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., material and supplies ............... 91 79 
St. Louis & South-Western Railway of Texas, Tyler, Tex., car service ...... 291 00 
Swift Refrigerator Transportation Co., Chicago, Ill., car service ............ 6 70 
Stephenson & Son, New Liskeard, Ont., advertising ..............2200eeeue 13 80 
Southern Railway, Washington, D.C., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. ..... 903 75 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va., car service, car repairs ... 266 51 
Southern Classification Committee, Atlanta, Ga., proportion expenses ...... 85 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad, St. Joseph, Mo., car service .......... 15 60 
pevinteCalladian CoO..Lt0:, West Toronto, Ont. claims] ...25 3 0c. bet oe ee 112 96 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, San Antonio, Tex., car service and 

PMT DALES sty 5, coer cea ek oave hea She cai erect TERR lene ate cea cain ee ee yi 33 19 
Sled, -omith.é-Co., Chicago, Iil:,; material.and: supplies: 2.2... ak Meee ae 6 84 
Nenlincieruvlisnine Co; Ltd... Toronto, Ont.,.advertising 3.2.0... .ds4 <6 60 00 
MCI ive Wl. Montreal, P.Q.,. material and supplies. 22. oases tare ds 6 Veni e 320 70 
Stevenson Boiler & Engine Works, Petrolia, Ont., material and supplies .. 66 00 
Swan, Robert, North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ..........-.. 584 48 
Scythes & Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .................. D Sone 
Stone, J., & Co., Ltd., London, England, materials and supplies ..........-. 644 50 
Spectator Printing Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., advertising ....... ete nS an joe 21 56 
Steel Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and supplies ............. 41 40 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., material and supplies .................... 25,598 17 
Southern Pacific Railway, San Francisco, Cal., traffic balances, car repairs 921 15 

.Standard Planing Mills, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ...... 6,302 39 
Sullivan, Norman J., Elk Lake, Ont., travelling expenses ...............6.. 339 
Sheet Metal Products Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ....... 593 88 
SOR tiieeh e OSS Tuten Pt TPULTL Se POLCr © tas volo’ sass S38 ose coh, ordinary wk Aree ee «a, aeeep aa 3,512 46 
Still, J. H., Manufacturing Co., Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., material and supplies 536 98 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ......... 110 98 
Smith’s Falls Malleable Castings Co., Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ont., material and 

BEANE Ore ate re enor Manda Tegner a Bi ce at Wa ws sobre ih cog hi aide RO ee Ogle SRE Pee 339 40 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway, St. Louis, Mo., car repairs .............. 185 00 
Shell Bar Boico Supply, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ......... 143 52 
Simmers, J. A., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...............%.. 4 50 
Sylvester Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont., material and supplies . 1,485 60 
Streatfield, A. A., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... RE Gigs Pa, 13 60 
smealipiece, H.W, Toronto,Ont:, advertising |... 61. bss eee ela cee eee news 92 50 
Pett is i eore TI STON CL OUALG, ON bit C LATING pons oicie ie 3) 0) e 00 tel ao teigne te edaluct a 0) 4.clae ele 65 33 
Swedish Steel & Importing Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies .. 82 41 
Srmpeime aay ise EES OATES CON Lie ClAtIN Saye 4508 sic oes oo wrakevc acdsacgie oon Masgswis, she via nr ares 9:97 
Sir, Misses, 0. and sS, New Liskeard; Ont., claim. «ce... ected sete eee eee 8 34 
Switzer, W., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses ............ 353 05 
SeattO ye 1 Ouse, Vat eSOMs Ol bat CLAIM give curtis oon sere betes ties wie REE sare See woe 5 00 
Sunbeam Specialty Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ......... 44 55 
Bievens..arthur, Mnglehart, Ont., Claims ve-sy 0 hia ois s clery oie 6 tesco sivin ol 64a» 38 62 
Standard Printing & Publishing Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont., advertising ..... 50 00 
Sangamo Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ......... 34 50 
Sproule & Soucie, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., claims ...............--0+-ees> 6 05 
Secord, P. H., & Sons, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., claims ..........--.... eee eees 23-69 
Shankman Brothers, Timmins, Ont., claims, 2... 0.0. 6. ccc ect c ewes et eeess 9 84 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc., Elizabethport, N.J., claim .............-.. 17 27 
Switzer, H. R., Porquis Junction, Ont., travelling expenses .....-........-. 18 25 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway, Baltimore, Md., car service ............. 33 00 
Small, Harry, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. .... 324 07 
Sterling Salt Co., New York, N.Y., material and supplies ................... 168 25 
Simms Livery & Cartage Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., services rendered ......... 12 00 
Strong Drug Co., Ltd., Haileybury, Ont., claims ............e eee cece eee ees 9 89 
Shaw, A., New Liskeard, Ont., claim .......... sees eee eee eee e ree eees a 2 48 
Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., material and supplies .......--...... 12 62 
Stewart, D., New Liskeard, Ont., donation re sheep alleged 1G Ta a ees rene 20 00 
Sky Brothers, South Porcupine, Ont., claim ....+-... ee esse eee eee eee eee es 8 72 
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a a re a Bl Ae ale ee 
Sheldons, Limited, Galt, Ont., material and Supplies a ee eee $18 15 
Stevenson, W. J., Toronto, Ont., material and SUppHes > ee ea eee 148 46 
Stephenson, ‘T.. M.; ‘Toronto, Ont, publication 7.10). an ere ee . 1 50 
Saumier,.Wm., Cobalt, Ont. cclaimgy... 2. sou. ¢s5 or ee 7 05 
Skinner, A. W., Englehart, Ont., Material and supplies .................... 11 00 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad, San Antonio, Tex., car repairs ....... 3 67 
smith,’/G:; Nort Bay, Ont, salaryem sce pea ee ee ne 97 50 
sherman, M:, North Bay, Ont. salary: 0. oe ee 74 75 
sniith) HL; North Bay, ,Ont: salary (ctey. oct cies a ee eee 52 50 
Simpson, D../W., North ‘Bay, Ont® salaryecn oo ae ee eee eee 71 76 
SalevT.oM.,-North Bay, Ont., “salary 207 ie ae ee en eee 1 tanon 
Sharpe, H. W.; North: Bay;,Ont) salary =. ssc ee ee ee 86 50 
Stafford, E. J., North Bay, Ont., salary ............ Ticistacahe, SR RIS Te cea cutee eee 123° 25 
South Porcupine Nursery, South Porcupine, Ont., claim ................... 8 70 
starrett, L.°S., Athol;Mass.,.material and!supplies’,424.02 00) eee 201s 
Spaulding, J., & Sons Co., Tonawanda, N.Y., material and supplies ........ 47 19 
Salmon, *C;'S5. Heaslip? Onti-elatm’ 2.2.2. cy ee ee 7 60 
St. Mark’s Anglican Church, Iroquois Falls, Ont., donation .......... Pred vey 50 00 
Sheridan, Joseph, Timmins, Ont., salvage recovered on cow killed ......... 10 00 
Schumacher Gold Mines, Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., claims .............e.0e- 142 21 
Strapp,: Arthur’ W.;, Porquis: Junction, Ontsclaim 9... 227.33 oe 11 60 
Stoughton, Frank, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 27 50 
paumier, A J.B Swastika,Onty claims 2..= .. ouye oe eee ote 
Smith, John B., & Sons, Ltd., Tornto, Ont., material and supplies: i. Se. ae 960 67 
South Buffalo Railway, Buffalo, N.Y., car repairs ........ccccccccccccces 45 02 
Smiley, F. L., Haileybury, Ont., legal services rendered ...............ee-e. 10 00 
Shepherdson, F. W., New Liskeard, Ont., work performed ............... oi outa 
Shepard & Morse Lbr. Co., North Temiskaming, P.Q., claim ................ 8 20 
solomon; A;, Haileybury,Ont.; Claim.e 20. } soe ee eee 2 09 
Skjonsbye, A. J., Sec.-Treas. S. S. No. 1, Benoit, Bourkes, Ont., claim...... 4 00 
Shields, E., Porquis Junction, Ont., material and supplies ................-. 18 00 
SauveszA.., remaramiy Ont, clalm, vce Mi eae ee ee ee tt eset oe eaten 3 40 
Steele Briggs Seed Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 2.204 es 10 90 
Sheridan, @Miss ‘Orpha\; Cobalt, Ont, claim — .¢s. oar ee ee eee 24 00 
smiths.J.0W., Haileypury, Ont., elaim®.:¢-2 ec ee eee 2 40 
snibley, "J. Hy ..Haileybury, Ont., ‘claim: .. ue ee eee 1 50 
Stafford, S. S., Inc., Toronto, Ont., material and Supplies cS eee eee 53 90 
schitefer, Charles, ‘Toronto, Onty claims)... ..23) 0 ee ee 18 50 
St. Louis, Rev. A., St. Eugene De Geuges, P.Q., claim ...........e.eeeeccece 1 %5 
Stewart, W.-F., Oakville; Ont; .claim.s.....02. 04 Soo one ee 32 68 
Saunders, Annie F., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

BOA ring hate sie a cue pth dss tone Sia oe MI Seder ee eee Ca ee 800 00 
Seculick & Astronitch, Connaught, Ont., work Herlormeds fyi as ee ee 1,000 00 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway, Savannah, Ga., car repairs tee eae 6 24 
Samusik, Simon, North Bay, Ont., work performed ...................... 423 00 
Speirs, Sergt. J. C., England, unclaimed Wakes! Sadat ot ore ake e eee 21¢9T 
Shikingo, George, Porquis Jct., Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

BOAT eis oe a uses ios w gle'a u. viptuie cee alan tein See aan ee ee ae 21 45 
Shaheen AS Timmins; Ont 2claim series wasn eee eee 16 95 
St. Louis & Hannibal Railway, Hannibal, Mo., car service ............... 1 80 
Sterling Printing & Publishing Co. Ltd. ‘Toronto,,Onta printing Ga. eee 21 50 
‘Southern Railroad in Mississippi, Mobile,“Ala. -car-repaits)). eae p ae hs 
Star, Toronto Daily, Toronto, Ont., advertising Wei Pewee no ee ee 2 84 
Smith, Dr. G. W., North Bay, Ont., professional servites 24, sats sone oe 5 00 
Stevens, A:,~Temagami,/Ont., claim 92. )o0euo). fe en 1 50 
Swayne, A. R., Iroquois Falls, Ont., travelling’ expenses ¢../............. 21 00 
Swayne, A. W., Doherty, Onts,r claim sara ee es oe ee ee eee 4 50 
Shankman, Sol., Timmins, Ont.,*material~and -supplies. 2-0 ee ee 6 50 | 
Shellswell, James, Matheson, Ont. works performed<). 2.0 15.0 21 00 
Sullivan, Thomas, Latchford, Ont., work performed (on 4/ st. eee oe ee eee 4 00 
Smith, A., Toronto, Ont., donation, damage to property 2.02...) See 150 00 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern R.R., St. Louis, Mo., traffic balance. 18 95 
Susquehanna & New York, R.R., Williamsport, Pa. car service: 2) Fe 7 80 
Temiskaming Telephone Co., Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., exchange service, 

REG oie SE ginning ie Sieh od ol SY avy g WRU One tie nn aoe a ne 357 95 
Toronto World, Toronto, Ont., advertising and Subscription: .4 oe 32 50 
Tallman Brass & Metal Co., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ........ 416 30 


a 
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Time Table Distributing Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. John, N.B., services 


BOMLCUS OCs > tetaita hee Unters | eas te TAS ce ce Ae $200 
Temagami Hotel & Steamboat Co., Temagami, Ont., work performed 673 
Toronto Weekly Railway & Steamboat Guide, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., subscrip- 

BRO Ts oie “chars Soya He eR Eee REPS Zk EAA RES Bas, st ROMER accent ipa yt i Ba ae ae olla 6 

Travellers’s Insurance Co., Hartford’: Conn, ticket<saledvet sick... oe ee 13 
Transcontinental Freight Bureall Chicdeo; witsataritie- - 5 eusees ee 27 
T. and N. O. Railway Telegraph, North Bay, Ont., telegraph service ...... 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Ry., Detroit, Mich, traffic balances, car repairs 5,078 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, Peoria; hls car Service... 00. 2a oa 58 
Taylor, John, & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .......... 559 
Toledo Terminal Railroad, Detroit, Mich., car service and car repairs 6 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railway, Chicago, Ill., car service and car 

SARE roles bakes tee ate tt RNa ee ries rr Ete Sat em gt Bs pte eR a NY aN 70 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., car repairs 145 
Timmins, Corporation of Town of, imiming, Ont... watercrates’ ).<o8s.4. 2.28 788 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N.Y pranoteriats and Supplies ssc dos 5 
T. and N, O. Railwaymen’s Patriotic Association, North Bay, Ont., deduction 

SESYLEE STVENY MOLI a ec tor cape aU S S gon et RB ey GRE a ae ta 226 
poeumite Co; Lids loronio, Ont, cariservicel ie. do. oi 1. ees eevee i 
Taylor, Geo., Hardware, Ltd., Opal VOR claims, elt in ca.” jee ee 629 
T. & N. O. Railway, station ONtstandingsclalmsyees... te ees 2,077 
T. & N. O. Railway, operation account, DAYTOLIS*. cbc ra aie pacer ae Cera) 119,902 
Texas & Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas, car service and CAT “repairs ssae-se 188 
ahomson, Dwi Toronto,-Ont...fee as counsel... .< ier ash). se aaeiditeNSler te ekg ata 4,000 
Toronto, Sanitary Towel Supply Co., Toronto, Ont., towel supply ........ 42 
Taylor, J.,.& J., Ltd., Toronto, Ont;. Material and ‘supplies’. (i.20e. ee 233 
Thomas, W. H., North Bay, Ont., services rendered ....................., 65 
Taylor, Mrs. Nellie, New Liskeard, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation 

BIG ALCL Ue be a ey aad Tae oe cA ert eS oie y oe hy candi ede gs ACR ern pa 360 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway, Texarkana, Texas, car repairs ........ 5 
Temiskaming Trading Co., Ltd., Halleypury, Ont-claiimeue se. ee 53 
Telegraph and Telephone Age, New Mork.) NeY?* publications. ee 2 
frame. bureau, Chicago, Vly publication “24 cess... 208 oda ee 10 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad, Houston, ‘Texas, car. tepalrs®. soy scien oe 110 
Taylor & Arnold, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., material and Supplies te-.2 koe 1,796 
Pio pomoloc me New di isteard a Ont. claims: Stan \ticg \4 hie tle) tom, Mone My ay 9 
Pi omaseCooe North: Bay, Ont.) work performed. .....+ icc. Doh ab ous ae ek 49 
Temiscouata Railway, Riviere de Loup, PGs. CAP ASEL VICI Lc ice: sheen Oe 8 
Tudhope Lumber Co., Elk Lake, Oni materialvand supplies ten a0. kay 1,124 
Tomstown Lumber Co., Ltd., Tomstown, OUT, GLA TIO ie OR Ite ee Pn ek eure ee 4 
PatvolLmG. ho.” Noweluskeatd: Ont, claims-<' gods. dy (che deo n 31 
Tremont & Gulf Railway Co., Winnfield, La., car service ................ 6 
Toronto District Labor Council, Toronto, Ont., advertising sen an. oe 15 
Tough Oakes Gold Mines, Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., claim .............. 8 
ee yiOte Jett. AL North: Bay wOnts, Supplies 2. 3. fe vcic Al eee eo Rok cok oe 7 
Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 454 
pcronta: Hottery Co.“ itd. 0 oronto, Ont claim 4085. 6. a oe ee cas 15 
Thiel Detective Service of Canada, Montreal, P.Q,, services rendered 2,503 
Texas Mexican Railway, Laredo, Texas, car EOVOITS UU de tees OMe ste ee 
Turner, J. J.. & Sons, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., material and supplies 14 
Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, traffic balances and car 

DOUALA aes ets ah oere eee sip atey eta a Meth a tadewaota to Pe Madi shacs malar ae ec Aan cat = th 172 
Pe mC ea cOres Cane, cOnt, AcClaigieeas tp term arse 4 ted ey hay Soe ok ae 45 
The Threading Machine Co., ‘Sandusky, Ohio, material and supplies 10 
Tennessee Central Railroad, Nashville, Tenn., car service, car repairs 44 
BnetaiG Reva lather. Timmins Ont. Clalin gage, “le aes hee ek ke 19 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 428 
Peemey sew ~nortno bay Ont psalanvatiur. cme cer uno. veered wh ts 214 
Brctreren Aryl e Nort Bay. Onts, Salary taek hha ei. oo vs canin Pee WOE ke a Ae By? 
Pengia sO EN Ae NOT Day, Onta salary. mein. Qasr. Use tutes ee en 138 
PCr alla NOT bay.) Ole Salarya yea... mia eRomi ei He Sk sk) aor 2 Y 67 
ia Wi lees NOL Bay, Ont Salary 7) ts. Wetec. fon sn kee ay ay 292 
Masor Mins Hil. Northabay, Ont; -salaryees pacgaa casos Beer Met. Ree. 64 
Pa Leevra se Ge, INOCMES Day, OnUr salaryay, case. Aiuto L otan ts othe k whe 138 
Pett Senor loa ba yen tye SOAP yaw a nek ea RE eM Ue 44 
Pee Ot ee UNC AI NICKeWASER nat js atiils. Um eetic gic OY Ue We SR Leet oe 5 
Tellier, F. J., Englehart, Ont., material and supplies .................... wis 5 
Toronto & York County Patriotic Fund, Toronto, Ont., donation .......... 5,075 


11 TR, 
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Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............ 
Trout Creek Lumber Co., Powassan, Ont., material and supplies ....--...... 
Tremblay, Anthony, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s EI oe An 
Board —. He ee a ae in Bee ae Sree ee eee cet eee eae a eee ar ara n 
Thomas, Harvey, Englehart, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Turchon, Joseph, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation, Board. 
Tosto, l’.,, unclaimed’ Wages —. 2.255 acsre5s «pet ors, sie tein ale’ = <0 «fp ei simiie eens, eumae nce e's lel ery 
Thompson, J. W., Leeville, Ont., material and supplies ...............-.-. 
Third Lumber Mills, Wahtaybeag, Ont., Claim .............see eee eeeeees 
Thompson, Russell H., North Bay, Ont., work performed ................ 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., claim .............. 
Treboutat; J. -“Tinimins,*Ont., Claims 0: ose sae» aceite Son econ i ae 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont., services rendered .............. 
Taylor, W. J., Woodstock, Ont., advertising ©.......... cece secre eer ecees 
Truchon, John, Nofth Bay, Ont., travelling expenses... 0... 3 ie. sas oe 
Traver, Geo., Heaslip, Ont.» material sand= supplies iain 6s aime. weaie scree 
Tedesco, Joe, Cochrane, -Ont., claim. Wi... o.oo oa Sis wes ee sign peels oie 
Taylor,, Dr: W.20.5-Cobalt,; Ont; cela timc irs ode oe wo die ental vis een ateshels oles taeda 
Trebilcock, Dr, Frank C., Toronto, Ont., professional services ............ 
Temiskaming Mining Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., PCIE W GaN Dpomes ative yan tel acetyl SY ay 
Tilley, Johnson, Thomson, Parmenter, Toronto, Ont., fee aS counsel ...... 
Tancredi, Gabriele, North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., claim ...... 


Towne & McCluskey, Cochrane, Ont., claims DY pce.) eRe Oe eR at ec cake 
Tagliamonte, Peter, Boston Creek, Ont., donation re horses alleged killed . 
Treasurer of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., proceeds from operation, timber dues 

and fire protection: and inspection of boilers ............0........6. 


Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb., traffic balances, car repairs, etc. .... 
United Typewriter Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ........ 
Union Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa., Car-Seérvice, Car Tepails ace ses os tote 
Union Lumber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont:* claim 5. oe ee ae cee a oe 
United States Steel Products Co., New York, N.Y., material and supplies. . 
Union “lank -Wine.: New-York, Ns¥s> Careservice > sc itn. ee crsne ste ee ete 
Union Railroad, Memphis, Tenn, ‘car-repairs.2 ete ws ces © «cree ee one 
Union Refrigerator Transit Co., Milwaukee, Wis., car service ............ 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvaie, Pa., material and supplies ...... 
Usborne, -H. .L:,: Cobalt, -Ont.,< Claim - 2% 2 cians eye atresia nels eee toee ee tenes 
Ulster & Delaware Railroad, Kingston, N.Y., car service ................. 
Union Employment Bureau, North Bay, Ont., commission .............. 


Virginian Railway, Norfolk, Va420are Servite). scams. wae em tes ts ener 
Virginia, Carolina Railway,: Roanoke; -Vas,.car-services 3... Ai semtalon 0 ence 
Verona Tool Works, Pittsburg, Pa., material and supplies ................ 
Van Rassell Bros.,. Cochrane, Ont.; work “perlormed: 0.3 2.) sina cet etme 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Montreal, P.Q., material and supplies ........ 
Vissering, Harry & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies ........ 
Varsity, The, Toronto, Ont. advertising neces cee ns teen oe eee ae 
Vernon, A., North Bay, Ont., award, Workmen’s Compensation Board .... 


Warwick Bros., & Rutter, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., traffic balances, car repairs ............. 
Work &) Wretz,. Detroit, Mich’ Glaimisic7. 2m csdsrts petwtereee 0 fete ees iohoun in sone coe ec 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., iSt. Catharines, Ont., material and supplies: : 

Williams, A. R., Machinery Co., Ltd. ,Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. 
Welbourn, J. T., Uno Park, Ont., CLAIMS WSN ere oe ea 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa., car service and car repairs 
Western Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, Md., car service and car repairs . 
Wood, Alexander & James, Hamilton, Ont., material and: supplies = uareae. 
Wichita Falls & North Western Railway, Wichita Falls, Texas, car service 
Welland Vale Mfg. Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., material and supplies .. 
Weaver, F. P., Coal Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., claims Siolette She Sens cam he eee ee 


Western Classification. Committee, Chicago; 11: -pupHeaTION Bot eee oe 
World’s Only Dustless Brush Co., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies. . 
Western Trunk Line Committee, Chicago, Ill, tariffs .................... 


Wabi Iron Works, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., material and supplies, ete. .. 
Whittlesey, F. H., Co., Windsor Locks, Conn., material and supplies 
- Widnoon Coal Mining Co., Inc., Reynoldsville, Pa., coal 

Warren Collieries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., coal 


oeceeee 


ae ee ¢ 6. 6 2 © 16, © Se oie en (oe 9) ie 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto, Ont., proportion of expense .... 
White Swan Spices & Cereals ni itd Toronto; Ont. claims...) fo. gees 


Wright, E. T., Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies. .0.0 0255 
Western, Pacific Railroad, San Francisco, Cal., car service and car repairs 
Western Railway of Alabama, Atlanta, Ga., car service, car repairs, etc... 
Watson, C. G., North Bay, Ont., salary and travelling expenses .......... 


Wagar, W. S.; Mileage, 7914, T. & N. O. Railway, material and supplies .. 
Washington, Idaho & Montana Ry.,Potlach, Idaho, car service and tar repairs 


Zelnicker, Walter A., Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., material and supplies .. 


10 00 


$4,040,325 24 


~~ wr od | 
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RECAPITULATION ACCOUNTS PAYABLE. 
November 1st, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 


General ledger balance.as of November Ist, 1917 ............ ......%. $300,632 32 
Disbursements for year, November 1st, 1917, to October 31st, 

1918, as per: detailed: statment "asses ee ee ee ee ene 4,040,325 24 
Cash payments by Treasurer during year .................. $3,734 397 86 
Registration prior to October 31st, 1917, cancelled .......... 10 51 
Cash’ priortto October *3Ist,c1917/searicelled! S43 Ae ee ee ee eae 2 46 


General ledger balance, as of October 31st, 1918 .............. 606,551 65 


$4,340,960 02 $4,340,960 02 


~& 
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CONTRACTS, AGREEMENTS, et. al. 
Sain CANADA RAILWAY NEWS COMPANY. 


Contract for lease of space in Cobalt Station, for purpose selling books news- 
papers, etc., extended for period one year from July 31st, 1918, to July 31st, 1919, 
same terms and conditions. 


BITUMINOUS COAL CONTRACT, 1918-19. 
Burrao, N.Y., Feb. 26th, 1918. 


Buffalo and Susquehanna Coal and Coke Co., agree to sell, and Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission agree to buy, the following coal at the 
prices and upon the terms herein named. 


Quantity—Sixty thousand (60,000) net tons. 

Quality—Coal from Seller’s Sagamore Mine, located at Sagamore, Pa. 

Size.—Mine Run or 34 lump, Seller’s option. 

Delivery.—Between May 1, 1918, and May 1, 1919. 

Shipment.—7,500 net tons per month, May, 1918, to October, 1918, inclusive. 
Balance equal monthly shipments November, 1918, to April, 1919, inclusive. 

Price.—$3.0514 per net ton, F.0.B. mines; subject to any increase or decrease 
required to be made to conform to prices established by order or proclamation of the 
President, Fuel Administrator, or other duly authorized Government Agency. 

Payment.—Bills for all coal shipped in any one month to be settled for on or 
before the 15th of the following month. 

Expiration.—April 30, 1919. 

Ship to Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway Commission, North Bay, 
Ontario, via G.T. or C.P. | 

It is mutually understood and agreed that this contract is subject to all the 
terms and provisions of the Regulation of the United States Fuel Administrator 
dated December 24th, 1917, and effective December 29th, 1917, all of which terms 
and provisions are hereby incorporated herein as fully as if the same were set forth. 


Accepted : 
WITNESS: TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ON'TARIO 
A. B. Opium. Rartway Commission, 
J. L. ENGLEHART, 
Chairman. 
W. H. Maunp, 
. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Accepted : f 
Burrato & SusqurHanna Coan & 
Coxe Co., 
J. W. TROUNCE, 
General Sales Agent. 
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TIE CONTRACT, 1918. 


Agreement entered into with Messrs, Reamsbottom & Edwards, Connaught, 


Ontario, for the furnishing of 125,000 railway ties to cover Commission’s require- 


ments for season 1918. 

Quantity.—125,000 ties F.O.B. cars Connaught, Ontario. 
Price.—No. 1, 8 ft. ties, 7” face, 7” thick—35c. each. 

No. 2, 8 ft. ties, 6” face, 6 thick—33c. each: 

10 ft. ties, 8” face, 8” thick—50c. each. 
Culls—16c. each. 2 
Lumber made from timber as directed by Engineer, $15.00 per M.F.B.M. 

Agreement fully covering all items executed under date February 5th, 1918. 


CARTAGEH OF FREIGHT FROM AND TO COBALT STATION. 


New agreement intered into with the “Simms Livery & Cartage Co., Ltd.,” 
dated March 1st, 1918, for period one year and thereafter until cancelled by six 
months’ notice. 

Bond in the sum of $1,000 Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, ve 
furnished by Contractor providing for due performance of work. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY FENCING, ELK LAKE BRANCH. 


Contract entered into with Messrs. Johnston & Thompson, for fencing right- _ 


of-way from mileage 16.5 Elk Lake Br. te Montreal River Bridge. Price, $1.20 
per rod. Usual form of agreement executed containing clauses protecting Com- 
mission. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY FENCING, PORCUPINE BRANCH. 


Contract entered into with Messrs. Sekulick & Ostrovitch for approximately 


144 miles of fence, commencing from west end of Frederickhouse River Bridge.. 


Price, $1.25 per rod. Usual form of agreement executed protecting Commission. 
\ 


FENCING RIGHT-OF-WAY, PORCUPINE BRANCH. 


Contract entered into with Mr. John Barker, Connaught, for installation of 
fencing at $1.15 per rod. Usual form of agreement executed protecting Com- 
mission. 


—_— ay 


FENCING RIGHT-OF-WAY BETWEEN NELLIE LAKE AND 
MILEAGE 233. 


Contract entered into with Mr. John J. Barker, Connaught, for approximately 
7 miles of fencing. Price, 35ec, per rod where posts have been placed in the ground: 
$1.15 per rod for balance of fencing. Usual form of agreement executed containing 
protective clauses to Commission. 


~ 
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WHEELS AND CASTING CONTRACT, SEASON 1918-19. - 


Only two tenders received, as below: 


| 


Cast Iron} Iron Serap | Cast 
Contractor Wheels | Casting| Car Wheels Scrap Period 
Net ton | Net ton| Net ton (Net ton 
| 
{ 
Canada, Iron Foundries, | $ ¢. nearer Bit $C. 
St. Thomas, Ont.....| 62.00 | 120 00 25 00 23 00 |Nov. Ist, 1918-Oct. 31, 1919 
Dominion Wheel and 
Fds., Ltd., Toronto... 60 00 | 108 00 24 80 15 00 ee a Ga 


Quotations.—F.o.b. North Bay. 


Wabi Iron Works, Ltd., quoted on Grey Iron Casting only. . 
Contract awarded Dominion Wheel & Foundries, Ltd., most favourable tenderer. 


ELECTRIC WIRING FOR STATION BUILDING AND PLATFORM, 
FREIGHT SHED, COAL CHUTES AND NEW.BUILDING FOR 
LIGHTING PLANT, PORQUIS JUNCTION, ONT. 


Tenders received as below: 


Contractor ~— | Price Extras Time of Completion. 
$e. 
Bevis A liworth, “Timmins. 3.03%. 744 00 |iCost iplus 20 % Labor 4 weeks 
Electric Supply Co., North Bay, 
Oe Area hao me Ae i eg 882 00 |Cost plus 20 % Labor, 6 
board and material. 


Contract awarded E. M. Allworth, lowest tenderer, and usual form of agree- 


ment entered into, covering. 


Fl 


INSTALLATION HEATING SYSTEM, COBALT FREIGHT SHED OFFICE. 


Tenders received as follows: 


Contractor Price Extras Time of Completion 
gs, Cae | 
Hen. Gipson, Hailey bury... onsen. | 997 00 (Cost plus 20% of Labor 5 weeks 
Jas, Murphy, New Liskeard....... | 1,056 00 oe 0% ee 5 weeks 
Cochrane Hardware, Ltd., North Bes Tee OU later eiewie eo slam seals «oh, Be 30 days 


Contract awarded F. R. Gibson, lowest tenderer, and usual agreement entered 
into containing clausés fully protecting Commission. 


- 
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a ELE MT RE RES ENGEL FMT MEAT WEAR GTS TP RREY em mE Ws Fe ey ee ee 
ELECTRIC WIRING AND INSTALLATION OF FIXTURES IN FREIGHT 
SHED, ENGINE SHED AND BUNK ROOM BUILDING AT 
IROQUOIS FALLS. 


Only one tender received, that of Mr. E. M. Allworth, Timmins, $195.00. 
Contract awarded and usual agreement entered into with clauses protecting 
Commission. 


ELECTRIC WIRING AND FIXTURES—COMBINED FRAME STATION 
AND FREIGHT SHED, AND AGENT’S FRAME HOUSE AT 
CONNAUGHT, ONT. 


Only one tender received, that of E. M. Allworth, Timmins, $152.00. Con- 
tract awarded and agreement entered into containing usual protective clauses. 


eee eee 


INSTALLATION HOT AIR HEATING SYSTEMS IN AGENTS’ HOUSES 
AT TEMAGAMI, LATCHFORD AND TIMMINS, ALSO THREE 
I. & N. 0. TENEMENT HOUSES AT ENGLEHART, ONT. 


_— rp ee 


| 
Contractor | Amount | Extras Date of Completion 
= 
| $c, | 
F. R. Gibson, Haileybury .......... | 1,375 00 |Costplus 20% for Labor 5 weeks 
A OLAZealk ul TINMINS 5 ss ob eve ck cout 1,700 00 4 fe baer S 
Cochrane Hardware, Ltd., North Bay| 1,950 00 us Ne Aa 


ee) eee 
Contract awarded F. R. Gibson, Haileybury, lowest tenderer. Usual form of 
agreement entered into containing all clauses protecting Commission. 


INSTALLATION OF WATER PIPE LINE FROM TOWN MAIN TO 
T. & N. O. STATION AT MONTEITH. 


Contract for digging a 670 ft. trench and back filling, awarded Mr. John 
Whitton. Amount involved, $524.50. Usual form of agreement entered into 
fully protecting Commission. 


CLEARING LAND AT PORQUIS JUNCTION. 


Contract awarded Mr. Arthur Baillod, for clearing, stumping, plowing and 
harrowing, etc., approximately eight acres of ground. Price, $125.00 per acre. 
Regular form of agreement entered into containing protective clauses to Com- 
mission. 
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TELEPHONE REPEATER, NORTH BAY. 


Arrangements made with Bell Telephone Company, whereby a_ telephone 
repeater equipment will be installed and maintained in exchange premises at North 
Bay, in order to overcome excessive transmission losses occurring in circuits of the 
Commission’s system and points in the Bell Telephone Co.’s system. Commission’s 
proportion of annual charges for maintenance, supervision, power, etc., $208.33, 
payable in half-yearly instalments. Agreement executed as of October Tete ol oa 


PROPOSED WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE SYSTEM, MATHESON. 


Arrangements made with Town Council of Matheson, which is constructing 
a Water Works and Sewerage System, for continuous supply of water to meet 
requirements of Commission, as follows :— 

Water.—Proposed Water Works and Sewerage system will follow Fourth 
Avenue, along Railway Street, to Sixth Avenue. , 

Commisison to have right to connect its water tank with Town Main, at Fourth 
Avenue. 

Commission will also be entitled to water connection with Agent’s house, two 
section houses, station and freight offices, and for lawn watering purposes. 

Sewerage.—Commission will have the right, under proposed agreement, to 
connect all above-mentioned properties with the Town sewerage system, and to 
include necessary water connection, ete. 

Cost.—Commission to undertake to pay Town of Matheson the sum of $1,800.00 
per annum for water supply, and $200.00 per annum for sewerage. 

Payment.—Payment is to be made semi-annually in advance—$1,000.00 each 
payment. 

Period.—Ten (10) years. 

Agreement containing clauses fully protecting Commission entered into under 
date September 30th, 1918. 
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NIPISSING CENTRAL RAILWAY 


Mileage 


There has been no change in the Main Track mileage and but a very slight 
. Increase in Private Sidings. 


The mileage operated is as follows :— 


Main Track— 
Owned and maintained by Company.............. 4.92 miles 
Leased from T. & N. O. Ry. Commission: : 
MALAI NCOs UY COMBAT Vice ais soos are aula he e's Sart Riad 
Maintained by Commission. i523. 20.02 ose ee SN GE Th 


——— 15.37 miles 


Sidings and Spurs— 
Sidings on that part of the line owned by T. & N. O. 
Ry. Commission: 


Mati Lracks wANd “GtGiINnGS so0 oo eu sls suey ote anes 1.65 miles 
eG VACeOT LIES Be Seite orien docs Niaig oe Rees i 06.52" 
2.71 miles 
Sidings on that part of the line owned by N. C. 
Railway: 
ROLE es DEEDS a eae rake eine wei ote Sea Me eee aie 2.00 miles 
ETE ACCR ODES ES earn es aie Gears Sk Wie oko 9 eA OO Oct 
——- 2.11 miles 
Eb ye aiken) ERE Were a) reg ae te a eae secs ow Bs cd Gace ple wating a sues 20 Ore S 


Equipment 


Rolling stock consists of the following :— 


6 Electric Motor Passenger Cars. 
1 Combination Switching Locomotive, yeebaeee Car and Snow Plow. 
2 Freight Cars. 


Additions to Road and Equipment 


There was a siding 160 feet long constructed on the Kerr Lake Branch near 
the Foster Mine for H. G. Carmichael. This siding is used for the loading of mill 
rock from the old dumps at that point. 
| Car Number 6, which was partially destroyed in the fire of March 4th, 1917, 
was rebuilt and put in service early in the fiscal year. 


Rebuilding of Car Barns 


The rebuilding of that portion of the car barns, destroyed by fire on March 4th, 
1917, was completed early in the fiscal year. As mentioned in last year’s report, 
the roofing and plumbing was done by contract, the balance of the work being 
performed by our own forces. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity to change the layout of the offices, so 
as to provide better accommodation for the staff and the public. 


- = 
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Maintenance 


The property of the Company was kept in good condition during the year. 
Owing to the exceptionally heavy storms of last winter, traffic was tied up for short 
periods, but it is hoped that this difficulty will be overcome this coming winter by 
improved equipment for handling the snow. 


ACCIDENTS 
| Work | 
Name Nature Place ork at which Extent 
Date of person of of SA . ae ‘fe of 
| injured Employment Accident Ae deny Injury 
April 25.|David McKee|Sectionman,....|/Haileybury .../Breaking stone ..... Eye permanently 
injured. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EARNINGS, EXPENDITURES AND RESULT OF 
OPERATION, NOVEMBER ist, 1917, TO OCTOBER 31st, 1918. 


: Nov. Ist.to Oct. 31st, Nov. Ist ta Oct 3lst, 
Receipts 1918 1917 
Sheree $ ¢. 
Revenue from Transportation.... 93.628 30 9353381 73 
Incidental to Transportation .... Fp LAY red eres 
Total Revenue. 2. . eau 96 ,740 92 95 .447 48 
Expenditures Per Ct $c. Sz Per Ct 
Way and Structures ........ee0 20.2 19,457 06 15,717-°59 16.5 
Equipment...... Pedaaih he oie cit 17.6 16,957 47 12, 484 13 Tost 
VE Rees hoard oh eeclwes ost 20.5 19 ,832 90 17,481 46 18.3 
Conducting Transportation ...... oleo 30,440 81 26,568 09 27.8 
a IN Ge ee fools iw tis eae ss we 169 61 293 60 ao 
General and Miscellaueous ...... 9.2 8’,918 98 7,712 86 Sr 
Total Operating Expenses.| 99.2 95,776 83 802257 13 84.1 
DMANCOm es oe cih eas beeen re 964 09 154180775 ee 
Deductions from Income .....seeleeee eee 9,691 22 LORS S ie] Suc: eee 
PRUETT OST Uae Nat cies eee eee uae od bay oP OW Sod Oh ES ANS Y pee ed a arte 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
Nov. Ist to Oct. 31st,;,Nov. Ist to Oct. 31st, 
1918 1917 
Passer Pel A AMOUNTS) soy sc tre ole aed gu Se eed Reese 24 , 332 23,489 
Re OR ET CATT VLILCS. co. 4c sie ome ROG oem ales nit vals bry" 249 ,968 240 850 
POtRIEE ASECIICETS GCATTICR crt. fi. wes ole ve Sb ececen he wre es LB eiZ2 1,207,390 
iAvieratea DalivoeCeipts +s. co<eees bs oS eo eee a genes $256 52 255. 70 
Average Receipts per Car Hour—Passenger........ 3,354.7 3.40.7 
Average Receipts per Car Mile— Seer ke eee .32.6 spane 
Earnings per Passenger ....-..+..seeeceeeeeceeces Fe .06.6 
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eee et ee 
STATEMENT SHOWING INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
_ November ist, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 
Bat CILUROL NG Vanna iio en eee ate ae a ars SE $159 75 
EEE OES Oe ee CR lig mae ao WR open Si ae Ce tt SR eS 626 68 Cr. 
DEENE ESD acts 3 toes ORS 6 Biel cer me gaa yet a 1,946 52 
EISNER Cogs kh 5 SS) aR a0 alec Ss ie ig an eA Ra Sy 25 °Gr: 
Peo eee MSUCD INOS Roc oS, ee Se PE Se en ga ee el ea ee 827 63 
STIS 3 ASE yA ag RC Na eR 1 Ro 99 78 
eet ME ANEMELOGU WEY WIA DOT tees oe ose ee he aed kes ols seg 418 56 
miss Sone resties al sCUMlVGlts vette ieee oe ees Oboe ce cee ben 204 49 
Peel teal REST Vist Oi gr Nag te veces ce ae race he abi Viv dhe cccice Wald 172 06 
VESSELS SENS, Cg Bm Aga GG” a Sali ae Ue ee ea 401 42 
—_—_—_—_———- $3,598 28 
Detail of Charges— . 
BNC Mak tet Os gee 0 4s ATI OO is ost aie clicte oo Sishsoehs le lee le oh a eneleceneb. $360 17 
Market Spur, Haileybury, Track Changes, etc. ................ 1,834 82 
Change of Grade, Armstrong St., New Liskeard .............. (93-70 
Naa A Mirae Oe ently tree renee WE, ar Ose PL The. chG en 'slS va, %e i'n, ho e,.b-8 oles 41 25 
Siding Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., Haileybury ................ 408 52 
POL eam TaNyl VaPIN OLLIE NOOUDALL i ok. cal aoe a spans coe SEEN ae 6 a's om eyelet 159" 15 
(oe $3,598 28 
STATEMENT OF WAGES PAID EMPLOYEES 
November ist, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 
OPERATION. 
NICU ri Wi Rel A Seas Sanaa re ea SUDeri Nt ONG ONte nad te Nae aes hee $2,040 00 
DCUTT AV Ae oo cee nce <Wtes Wie CASIO Ties ctr tern oe Us ie a bal ne ae 1,394 98 
Hi G0 & Cae AST 7 NO aie rae SLONOLTANN Chie. i a. o Cie 764 98 
PEC WAVY deer colevs. © ole Sees #0 OCS A SON ie oad tei ee 934 98 
Andrews, Mrs.°. 75.00. ...6.0% PAULECGREG Eee ee i, hte ee ye 129 99 
MODS OMCLY OPA ov teres oa > ba a ss CONUUCIOT Mee istry x Cla Geers bel: 469 03 
Se SAO CN GAG er eiugre te Bios erp Me FLERE, pe CN Ree A at Ut eet 1,151 97 
IV CIIONA eRe res ccs kk oS vies oN en tik er gh ae RO gS ee nae ed Mosover 
(OUD Sa i 2 dA eas a rns ae I EE Se CER Aa ane Cae W2CC37 
PST Emer tac fo aes aie «Seat vr i Pies Cec dag Ry EN ea ae cg Rea 1,303 68 
GAS V aa Frets tniete cece ws wees REE ct, AOS Ta ure dec, a his fee Y 
Prescott A. Res a a, ck oe Ee EN hie ae ah a a Sm 216 13 
WE CTCA RCC HN BL) Ghee ole tos ose a PRS Gt GENS eae ty ae SRE 974 64 
Hoare Wee ee ae ke ae a Motorman and Conductor........ 1,176 65 
POLOTRON: Gre ess. ee bw ee sf i NY Bera PND 1,263 94 
PA PR LGW ten? Seber gi v's acelin es ys Ree ue ere, 403 89 
BEGG IGA beneath Goss bea WVEOUO UI Temite ta rsre keel, aie ge s,s ce bina 1,396 76 
BUTS ck Voor Be Beaton: yt tt aie, Gib ohio ns ee eg Sa a eye oe Se Page 1,452 69 
Sy OMS rerl epee ten ee Ae Tdip A? os SS a A ee ns arta Ea aooros 
UVES secon aS ae Oa Ue a PGW Rn Felecia ic wie eee, a gies Eo bye! 
19'S steers es a ric Spake Bahu 8 GO aang hate LpOD rE 
PeCnaMIBOM alte of. Ste SSA, Sen ip SE er a 1,334 61 
PSAPTISONG Vly” paris aly eles ote 8 Rie Mire i eae ates: ponies Sant 4 1,460 85 
MEPAIREIEX tae Asn CoS. OE THERE a sha RS 1,439 82 
ANE gad ROU ce On ee i ee Pie eae en eee eS 16 20 
PACTS (ae ee ght as gee PE, Ca pee RO Seat nD gah as IN 78, 97 
REMOTE Rael ea ken... EMME Tice Ate IETS Sate ni Sc algcal SS 696 97 
op vhs Gp (ata CSS Ey es DS ae ea PON a So dear are iY ee aD Oe A 1,187 58 
PEELED AWA Aes sd: we Geka ls Ms Ye Ta) at gee: fa ara ae ee 879 20. 
——————— $30,065 18 
: MAINTENANCE. 
ILADGT Os Setario ee cocks aks BOER IIA Te masta. ee gi a hehe ae $1,420 00 
URS Wie CES het? & Ge Rr Ee ete RT Sent DOrALOI ts yo ese as eos 1,280 88 
BN LOR ASOIV: Creer widths gsc ewes uM a esas. ee at 45 33 
ROAST GES ueke PS We shot eas. Gi a ances ce ELT ae OE AO oie. ere, ee 14 17 
PEAT DOL btn cco Coe ieee olusk Ba eI a No os darrian 444 55 
Via OE 3 Co ea en ee ar SMRN DL Deval ae IE. Soe ghee STARA SE cdeiiie 65. 75 
TeeacDA IT Tisza Get A fle cw seks Pe ey LESS Re edie cea ae 285 60 
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Poirier; Wee oh. ae ee ee WlectriciaNniw. 2... sen aa eee gan. 02 
MCQUSIS Saino? io sola pimecenate Cleaner “vets an cu ona eee 1,009 77 
Sede WiCKs to) ooo Onn. Jere pn Pe a ik: AP Ae Mee 1 75 
Pelletier: 1; a. sae i eee oy and S.S. Operator .... 779 94 
Hawley.231. Bi 3-22 ee ere eee ATM) Winders oa. ees oho. cae 83 60 
Nicholson j2W..F G6. sees el eS CAGT 2 ee Oa S nee Naren es 498 68 
MOTUSOMeCNY 5 Figs op oxo eres Blacksmith sen oitemiom beens a oe 974 30 
Craig eee. Saat on balete ahead alt Mabe PMIEED apa Nn gr 21 00 
MeECOSHEM Os osc lowes eee oie 66, Sal SLAMS one RS avg ORT ahs pets 109 20 
Montgomery, JAchsc. eke ae ee Repairer sos oo moe ec ete eee 180 00 
ELODDITIS, way ee ee ce ee ee feo apt le keen Seem or ote 234-80 
Gristeralorcd Uo) cee eae SO ee A ae Mee oP tote Oe eas 3 00 
MoOnNnSsha Wy aAl ee cceck ee aes Sf I an ei eae, ae eee 79 64 
Pavey lcs Ons. ox ee eeu Ginema nes oie ees tia ree eee ee 213 50 
Pirie nee oe eh ie caee eben gi Sate e AU Rea di eeha ts 279 24 
Haliekey JieiGe Sack aie seeks he Cleaner yore Se ae ee eee 357 00 
Carmichael Were, o8 oss eaten Lineman:cict cee ae 240 97 
—_———_—_—_ 8,955 69 
TRACK SECTION GANGS. 
Section No. 1. = 
TOT OMAN sensi Gs ake nace ie eane nL Pe lente ex Rd ake Sees a ae ene ee ee $1,1382=52 
I DOL ETS tet oe cuts She ae eee en eee akc ope Me eae ES OR a een allt Rien tae 2120226 
$3,252.78 
SEcTION No. 2 
a SM 5 gfe 0 29 Fok gore aa Tree h  Me ra ek pM Rr ye MUN BUT $1,349 61 
Bia WOLGTS regs, § chi creak ct lve b-acade ls venta sates s taneNeeas FS aee rete eene eae 3,913 59 
5,263 20 
Sotale Payroll ei. ee ee ee Pee i gS $47,536 85 
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Details of Nipissing Central Railway Expenditures for Fiscal Year, 


ending October 31st, 1918 


Boole oe NOLL. CODA “ON. SaDItALy A WOOF Kom ie gy cgstin deh hava ava non eieratl es a's 
Boawakeor Ottawa, Cobalt; (Ont:;. expense ve transfers os. ok oo oe ee wees 
Bucke, Municipal Corporation of, Haileybury, Ont., taxes ................ 
Bege Bros.; North Bay, Ont.,. material and supplies ....-.......00...000. 
Brill Co., The J. G., Philadelphia, Pa., material and supplies ............ 
Bauldry, W. J., North Bay, Ont., expenses re townsites ............0 50005 
Cave Daly Nigoget,.Lta:, Cobalt: Ont.,-advertisinge =~ 2. 8 Adee, 
Courtmarche, Chas., North Cobalt, Ont., rental post office drawer ........ 
Coleman Fare Box Co., Toronto, Ont., repairing fare boxes .............. 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies. 
Gainecoul-Co., Lore, Cobalt; Ontos material and supplies S23 rs. bos ie wie ce wate 
Cochrane Hardware, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies ........ 
Christefolo, J., North Cobalt, Ont., services rendered ................000- 
Canada Paint Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies ............ 
Crouse-Hinds Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .. 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
Canada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............ 
Chapman, Co., Chas., London, Ont., material and supplies ................ 
Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies 
Sonate Orporaliony Lown 01,. Cobalt, Ont. taxes” wince at iva 
Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and sup- 
Pe RUT Ma ee Sy tenes SET ge alate se ete MON el os hee Sioa bere ala: Soh ane Nar Be se 
Day & Gordon, Haileybury, Ont., services rendered ............ceceeeeees 
Drummond, McCall & Co., Montreal, Que., material and supplies .......... 
Desparcheand Tribune, -Northe pay, Ont, advertising oc. 5. 6 Pi oes sae 
Department of Public Printing & Stationery, Ottawa, Ont., advertising .. 
Disston, H., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ............ 
Dominion Envelope Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies Sitar an ae 
Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, material and SIDI LL Balsa wae ech eine ane 
Dominion Brake Shoe, Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies ...... 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies .............. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., premium 
FEilectric Railway Journal, New York, N.Y., subscription ..........:..... 
Ferguson, C. L., North Bay, Ont., payrolls Bin OtlrSR at (ee nea Ce es EBON Fa Nay Re ere See 
Gibson, F'.-R:, Haileybury,. Ont.,-repairs,-heating system ...-0......05..44% 
General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., material and supplies. . 
Greening, B., Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, “materials and supplies.. 
Hughes, Melville, Haileybury, Ont., award, W. C. B., re personal injuries. 
Haileybury, Corporation of Town of, Haileybury, Ont., taxes ............ 
Hees, Geo. H., Sons, & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .... 


en eyUuMOnahe, Halley bury, Ont. advertising) 200% sae. eps eee ee 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., material and 

TAC ne al stein ny tee eae Rae ote oss ain't 16, ieckse, iokavle @ obs Whock os Cie ere ies 
Haileybury Board of Trade, Haileybury, Ont., donation, picnic grounds .... 
Imperial] Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and SipDIiGsre ta 5 oc certs oe 


International reeister Co., Chicago, Ill., material and supplies .......... 
Jackson Press, Kingston, Ont., material and supplies .................... 
Jones, S. Alfred, Porcupine, Ont., services rendered .................06- 
Jones & Moore Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies . 
Jones, B. J., North Cobalt, Ont., award, W. C. B., re personal injuries .... 
Knechtel Furniture Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont., material and supplies ...... 
Kammerer, Jacob A., Toronto, Ont., transfer of lot ......m.............. 
_ Lillie, Robert, North Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies ................ 
PanewmOrs ited). Oronto,. Ontz> SCTVICeS, TENDETEGS. O55 Se oe ao ece soe we ace Bes 
Lewis, W. H., Haileybury, Ont., services rendered ....--......-+++ see eeee’ 
Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies . 
Lewis Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Que., material and supplies ................ 
Leonard, E., & Sons, Ltd., London, Ont., material and supplies .......... 
Mimo erintiiies ©COnn 1 Oronto, Ont, agVertising 25 owes ne ke he oe weve dine ewes 
Minister of Inland Revenue, Ottawa, Ont., war tax ............. cece ccces 
Morrison, James, Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
Morrow, John, Screw &.Nut Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., material and supplies 
Methodist Book & Publishing House, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 
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Maxwell’s, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., materials and supplies .................. $5 53 
McAuslan, & Anderson, North Bay, Ont., services rendered ..........ceeece 159 75 
McKnight, Wesley, New Liskeard, Ont., materials and supplies: 7554.7 03 2,112 00 
McDonald, Norman ‘S., Cobalt, Ont., services rendered ..........ccccccecee & 5 00 
McKee, David A., Haileybury, Ont., award, W.C.B., re personal injuries.... 1382 59 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., current supplied.. 16,947 34 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ........ 32 58 
Northern Canada Supply Co., Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies .... 29 83 
Northern Lumber Mills, Ltd., North Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies.... 21 98 
Nicholson File Co., Port Hope, Ont., material and supplies .............. 66 94 
National Drug & Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material] and 

SUPDLOS-" hs yb tres See Oar ee oe ee fa tas 00 Nelaahtiale fe boar otet haere Tee ee UES sig 3 50 
National Equipment Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ...... : 6 14 
Northern Builders’ Supply Co., North Bay, Ont., material and supplies .... 48 00 
Nationa] Grocers, Ltd., North Bay, Ont., material and SUpPPMESs 4 bc eae 6 30 
Norton, A. O., Ltd., Coaticook, Que., material and supplies .............. 16 00 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, material and SUP DIIES AP Fee ea ee eee 58 70 
O’Connor, Eugene, Argentite, Ont., donation re alleged injuries .......... 200 00 
Preston Car & Coach Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont., material and supplies ...... 111 50 
Pilkington Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .............. 46 09 
Pion, Theodore, New Liskeard, Ont., services rendered ..........cccecece 2 00 
Providence Hospital, The, Haileybury, Ont., services rendered ...........- 10 50 
Piper, N. L., Railway Supply Co., Ltd:, Toronto, Ont., material and supplies 30 00 
Page-Hersey Iron, Tube & Lead Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and sup- 

PLCS sy Rare ig Wa Ve le ae story og Sakae laa eee le Oa eng eae Ree re at 28 00 
Pratt & Whitney Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dundas, Ont., material and supplies 83 
Provincial Secretary, Dept. of (Ontario Reformatory Industries), Guelph, 

Ont. material “and 2 supplies <0). .2 54 eh toe eee ee eee 17 30 
Preston, F. C., Ltd., Haileybury, Ont., material and SUDDIIES aiats cece 5 00 
Rice, Lewis & Son, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies inne. tees 37 53 
Richardson, Bond & Wright, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont., material and supplies 46 60 
Reckin, Charles, & Son, Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies .............. 11 00 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., material and SUPDIIES. wc cccseeeeate 32 57 
st. Cyr, Albert,.North Cobalt, Ont, services rendered :.-.......... seen 4 00 
Southam Press, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies .............. 280 25 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass., material and SUDDITCS 72%. de eas 26 00 
Scully, Wm., Mortreal, Que., material and supplies .............0..-eseee 89 20 
‘Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and sup- as 

DHES» Si sdota good 2h ed fo has CE Oe OO ee ee ee ee wae 
Smith, Peter, Heater Co., Detroit, Mich., material and Supplies [oes con ; 108 87 
Stewart, W. F., North Cobalt, Ont., commission on land sales and expenses 174 20 
Sinclair,. R. V4" Ottawai Ont:2 Services rendered =.=. 402 eee 600 00 
Sharp’s Livery, Haileybury, Ont., services rendered .........ccecceeecee 6 50 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, Toronto, Ont., rental facilities, 

SUPDHES A etc, wel Bees oe Se Pace he he SU ke ee ee ae eee 43,144 58 
Temiskaming Telephone Co., Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., services rendered .. 68 90 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont., services rendered .............. 18 75 
Tait, ‘Dr. Nelson, ‘Toronto, Ont;, services 7endered™..-.....0/0e0e0ue ee 45 00 
Taylor, George, Hardware Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., material and supplies ...... 4 30 
United Typewriter Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., material and supplies ........ 159 
Wabi Iron Works, Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont., material and supplies ...... 519 97 
Wood, Alexander & James, Hamilton, Ont., material and supplies ........ 3 
Young Lumber Co., North Bay, Ont., material and*supplies .............. 812 85 

= $121,844 15 
RECAPITULATION ACCOUNTS PAYABLE. 
November 1st, 1917, to October 31st, 1918. 
General -ledger balance .as of November ist, 1917-= .2-.20, 6. ee ee $15,113 97 
Disbursements as per detailed statement (vy o.. 00582. poe ae ee \121,844 15 
Cash’ payments (by. Treasurer: 0... ean eee Sisageve: ana coeane $124,760 25 
General ledger balance as of October 31st, TOUS se cee er las 12,197 87 


$136,958 12 $136,958 
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PAGE 
Officials of °Ti-&-N. -O; "Railway ek Genk ce tice ee See tne a a cee 
General “Remarks. | o7 SS piecty eee cists ate ciao NS Ee UR cai ee vf 
Insurance—Pire). (a. seu ess os: Poe eee Care oe Re ee eee 20 
Auditors’ o-Report 3 5 '< srk aeaben esocueoca Gis alate weed Cat re eRe og 21S) 
Counsel’s’ Report: 6:00, oa aes ase a res esc Pane Taig ste et 20 
Report of Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Maintenance .................... 29 
Mileage and Equipment? 3:35 fi. ¢¢ sce s Net we ee ee ee 25 
Main: Line Revision: fc cr ee oe ec oe ee eee eee 25 
Additions to.-Road-and-Hquipment oi sai fe eee eee 26 
L1G BSUP DIY. sea oes Neb Nees Se Se ee ee ne oe 2 Nia oe 29 
Wages: of..lomployees eae er ee oo ele ge 29 
Preneing cite sa A) Cy a a Sa, na ee a 31 
Private; Sidings laid or: extended “22300-2224 ee eee 325" 
Private “Sidings-removed or .shortened, {a-..). one oe ee ee eee roe 
Meeting, Yard and Loading Sidings ‘constructed =... 7.1.40. ous eee 32 
Publie-Sidings“taken .up ‘or shortened. 724i ee 33 
Mie VRenewals.\ ek scree ee, ee ene ee PUN, Oo Ae ee eae tee 33 
Ballastin gnu. he Baek se es Se we ee ae eee Prete A: 33 
Rail Renewails-254 Gisks Athen cs ee oe ee ee 33 
Miscellaneous -Betterments.<. 32.524 Looe eee eee 33 
Allered “A GCIGENES ilo Po sue SR alae es oa eetoke eee Fae nee 34. 
Motive Power and: Car: Department 3.4 3.564. 209 ee ee 57 
New sHquipment oo 5. S35 score ad 2b ate eae ade se Cae eae ot 
Alterations-and Repairs to Locomotives 2.48.2. .. cou ess 2 oe eee 37 
Bngine?;Despateht(, so 40 ofa salen oe RBC ee 37 
Locomotive » Mileaget-c.. os) cats Wee hanced chal De alee ee 38 
Repairs-to “Wquipment c.. <5 Need cect ee ee oc ei at at 39 
RollinesS tock. Destroyed 23 2 ea os ee oe ee ee 40 
Equipment) Ownedy 2 irs cs. oes oe ee 8 oe ee ee 40 
Report of the:Superintendent of Traffic > .2).. sce os bie ee ee 41 
Alleged” Accidents— Derailments, @t¢/o 0c. eben Svcs Dk tele anne ek ee 41 
Timetable’ Chan gees i oes yas Koa ete ory aa eG ade Tun at Uo ncn ole cee 47 
Physicians’ “Reports! o08 hair ac oe + we ee ead eae eae wetin aie he ee anaes ees 47 to 49 
Closing Dane Station—Opening, Boston Creek ........0..c00ceceeeccceetécte 49 
Report of Telegraph and Telephone: Department-.*. 7.4... chen ce ee eee ok 
Commercial Telegraph, Telephone and Cable business handled.............. 5 
Summary of Telegraph and Telephone Wires in operation .................6. 52 
Reportof General: Freight and- Passenger Agent 22... 08.5.5 1 et See ee je 
Freight. Trafite,"Fonnage and: Revenue. 22. cca sae ets a eateries eee e ee 53 
Passenger ‘Traffie’and “Reve Ue: yong ws © creo tn oalone et © cl cleat ate at es ee ee 53 
Increase in ‘Rates and. Fares oo ocd Gs staease be ee ele ee ea eet ee eee 53 
Bageage “Claims: oo ee oe es On eee a ee ee Rieke, 54 
Summary of Baggage Corpses and Bicycles handled .....................%. 55 
Mining Engineer—Preliminary Reports 4 ccc che nrw btw Ncw Soncalen ames cael soe ene ceeeere earn ane 57 
stores. Department—Purchases and IssueS 62. owe een es te eee snl ce sue Gees 62 
Financial Statements <5 oca-eee os 25 etre aie eae ane im enn nen ey ee 66 
General “Balance: Sheet) 22 55 a. Pee aw ie ie ie hee ene eee ee 66 
expenditure: On COBSErU CLOT ge ctstaee sooner een Oecbeta ss ce Vie eee ieee etn OF git ee 67 
Details of, Charges to Construction: -S.wi.e ceo ccareeng ume ate een tee hota ore eee 67 
Comparative Statement, Earnings, Expenditures and Result of Operation, 1917- ~ 
3 IS a I Sara aI leg ern rn ae meaner MMM rs EL NGS UR PO oye TS GO ema Bn Aye Ne a 
Comparative Statement, Earnings and Expenditures in Operation, 1905 to 1918, 
Inclusive 3-5 es Re Rew ey a ae eh oa eRe ec an RPMS SY Cl oi ee 70 
Comparative Statement, Earnings and Exner Freight and Passenger, per 
train mile’and per mile-of road, years*19 17-1918) 7... pes we Se 64 
Freight Traffic = Movementiocc.. seis w inten 40h, cos etn esata elle, Se ane eee gs ee 74 
Statistics—Comparative Passenger and Freight Traffic...................... 7 
Equipment: OWN. sc sess pea ee kee sen ee eae iamie oa a a a tiene ate ee 77 
Tonnage Handled tce.n.N asco 5 oie Ove wa ooo Renae ee Ign © latins Soap en or te See iat ae ae 78 
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To His Honour Sim JoHN SrrarHeann Henprrm, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., a Colonel 
m the Militia of Canada, ete., ete. 
Tneutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May ir PLease Your Honour: 
The undersigned has the honour to present to Your Honour Report of the 
Mining Engineer on the Mining Industry in that part of Northern Ontario served 
by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway for the calendar year 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EF. G. MACDIARMID, 


Minister of Public Works and Highways. 


[3] 


Hon, FINLAY G. MACDIARMID, 
Minister of Public Works and Highways, 
Toronto. 
Sitr,—I have the honour, by direction, to submit to you Report of the Mining 


Engineer on the Mining Industry, in that part of Northern Ontario served by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, for the calendar year 1918. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. H. Maunpn, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


[4] 


TEMISKAMING AND NORTHERN ONTARIO 
RAILWAY COMMISSION 


J. 


— 


1 ENGLEHART, Chairman. 
GEO. W. LEE, Commissioner. 

HON. DR. R. F. PRESTON, Conmissioner. 
W. H. MAUND, Secretary-Treascurer. 


A, A. COLE, Mining Engineer. 
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GENERAL 


As the production of precious metals continues to be the most important 
industry in the Temiskaming District, the physical condition of the industry is 
of vital importance to the Government aan Sy running through and serving that 
part of the country. 


- 


Wi GOLD 


Gold production has in general been curtailed and the gold mining industry 
yarticularly hard hit by war conditions. The result has been the closing down 
of many properties. Notwithstanding this curtailment, it is encouraging to find 
that production for 1918 only decreased 2 per cent. from the previous year. It is 
also remarkable to know that even with the depressed conditions of gold mining, 
prospecting and interest in gold prospects continued active, proving the faith of © 
the investing public in the ultimate value of this industry. This faith was also 
reflected in the stock market which began discounting a rise in gold miming 
shares some time before the signing of the Armistice, although the physical con- 
ditions of the mines remained unchanged. With peace in sight, reductions im 
working costs will soon appear. The effect of the closing of munition plants is 
already noticeable in the increased number and better class of men seeking em- 
ployment at the mines. Cuts have already been made m the prices of cyanide, 
steel, and explosives.) 

The necessity for keeping up or even for increasing the production of gold, 
is conceded by leading world statesmen and financiers, but how to do this in the 
face of increased costs, is a problem for which the solution is still being sought. 
It is manifestly unfair to ask the gold mine owner to produce gold at a loss, 
and he is not likely to do so long, and even if he can continue operations by 
selective mining and a smaller production, such a proceeding 1s poor business 
for both himself and the country at large. The high grade gold property is the 
onJy one that can continue operations without much hardship. The question is 
one of international scope and for that reason Canadians are looking to Griat 
Britain and the United States to make the first moves. In the meantime, now 
that peace is practically assured, the rational way to help solve this problem would 
seem to be by bringing the country back to normal peace-time conditions as son 
as possible. One great factor in accomplishing this end, will be the quick absorption 
of our returning army into productive civilian hfe and in this the mines them- 
selves will be a great assistance.) One of the Porcupine. mines alone will require 
1.500 more men to bring its working force up to capacity % 

With the signing of the Armistice on the 11th November, it is hoped that 
the gold mines have entered a period of renewed activity. They may now be 
expected to re-commence operations as normal conditions are more De ap- 
proached. 

The following statement showing the capacities of the gold mines in the 
Temiskaming District of Northern Ontario, discloses some of the latent power 
of the industry, to increase production when conditions become more favorable. 
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. Daily Capacity, Operating 
Camp Mill | Tons 31st Dec., 1918 
Porcupine 77.0 tet ee Hollingercs <4...00 8h eae 3,500 | 1,800 
OMG Es eres ete colette ee E, 1,500 Etter tei, eee 
Melntyrectss2%. fee cee 550 550 
SS CHUMACHET -.0.c ter ete ee 180 Mie) ee AT: oe ee) 
Poreupme Crow: cere es cee 125 ee Fenn Aes. 
Porcupine:ViNi1oss oe 12021 OF Soca eee 
Dome Lake ss ee 60 beatae bcc he 
Davidson ~...ceces Papeete cree BON = eae tere 
NGWIay..ssres cc tne tee WA | ile Pa Pn 
Kirkland Lake.......... eee KITKI Asa eeeee cee ae Pater oa WA 150.” Sears FAP Uy 4 
Tough-Oakése. 3 7.46 ee 120 +1 hh ete ae ee 
Teck-Hughess.. 1.5 oreo 80 80 
Lake Shorelicee. arn eee 60 60 
BUIDSIGG 216k epee eee 30 Pare aoe. ce 
Boston 'Oreek 773 cece Patriciages.. cme ee AQ 5 Sry ays ce ee 
Miller-Independence........... BD.” SSL Ee eee 
Munro...... Epa eerste ig seeiunee Croesusein ven eee eens | DOG x laos aceite Meier 
DOGHS «oe oat ed steals Cala cee oe ee ee 6, 660 2,490 


The only one of the older mills that was closed down for the whole year ~ 
was the Dome. All the others operated for part of the year except the newly 
completed mills of the Kirkland Lake and Burnside. 


According to the Government returns, production by localities was as follows: 


te, | Ore Milled Gold Silver Total Values Recovery 
tons ounces ounces gold and silver per ton 
Porcupine ....... | $816,037 375, 806 68,216 7,833,966 9 60 
Kirkland Lake. ... 5D, Deco 30,520 | 4,865 636 , 667 11 8&9 
Miscellaneous.... | 6,033 5,225 | 674 96,5455) Vestn eee oe 
lastiate Wis wi ctentee oe 411,551 73, 755 8,567.,1782 Ve 2 See eee 
= Ret ae tS oy ee eS ae eet Pes a5 | iy 
The following were the chief producers in 1918 :— 
: eee Ore Milled Gold 
Mine | District | ae | Ea ids | Value 
Hollinger Consolidated........... Porcupine | 578,795 276,045 $5,706, 214 
Mcintyre—Porcupmess. + asce eee ve 176,976 75,556 1,561, 735 
Porcupine: Crownseaesee ee eee ie | 10,907 5,979 123,563 
Dome’ Lakess.5.5 20. s<seeeee ees oh 11,929 4,894 100,799 
Schimacher ies Grose eee ca 19,098 4,463 92 260 
Poreupines VN: Geen te se mee Ae er a | 15,434 | aS Phy 82, 203 
Dome Mines sis... ssc. vunies Seee ‘4 Pasi atecreves he ce’ 3,948 | 81,618 
LakérShores ph e.tee ove oes Kirkland | 16,749 : 20,031 415, 230 
Totigh-Oakes <rc0) age os cues a 22,000 6,620 136, 828 
Teek—Hughes*. sss, jfmns emes eee te 14,774 3,869. 79,949 
Croesus tac ce see bir re ae Munro 692 3,124 64,555 
PORCUPINE. 


Renewed activity in the Porcupine Gold District was already apparent at 
the end of the year. The only new producer was the Davidson, which operated 
a small mill for several months. 
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Condensed reports of the Hollinger and McIntyre given herewith will correctly 
reflect eee conditions during the year. 


HoLiincer ConsoLipATED GoLtp MInEs, LIMITED. 


The principal financial operations of the Consolidated Company and its pre- 


decessors, are shown below: 


GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Year Company Total Income 
LOIZs Hollinger. to, 3 $cs ss Pee Rolie Ee te ye Premium on shares 
LOT Hollineer tiers er eee conc y's $924,571.44 
POLS SHHOl lee Ref tcoks o-oo s he eattenens ces Oval Leet cko 
ISTOSEACTIOSS. Fetkic on te Per eee 22,698 .57 
POLASIEOL MCole cae eeiie csc eee ee es 2,710, 432.40 
LOTTO OR e se © Pate chara ok) st Chee See. 53,698.24 
P91 5e Hollinger. os ccc ¢ ryAeocg A eee 3,249, 698.33 
OP VSPAGUAC ITS x. ncd 6 dere one on 1, 036,087.85 
1916 |Hollinger Consolidated .......... 5, 285,862.11 
PU Lee iis Pelt Wan ONs eva TeSys Sone oe here a Klaas voc ee ts 
1917 |Hollinger Consolidated .......... a 271,260.10 
1918 |Hollinger Consolidated .......... 5,908,327 .87 
$25, 933,910.10 


Net values recovered 


Average tons per day 
Per cent. of possible time run 
Tons per 24 hours running time 


Stamp duty per 24 hours running time 
Solution precipitated per ton of ore 


Value per ton in tailings 
Cyanide consumed per ton of ore 
Zine consumed per ton of ore 
Zine per ton of solution 
Lime consumed per ton of ore 


Lead acetate per ton of ore ..... 


Average value pregnant solution 


ose e eee 


S29; 2 See) 6 See 8 O10) Rb Oe re Ce Oe 66) © 6 9) 6.0 tere ele 0 oe eee. ss 


16) le Bilal '4 6. 0) 076) 0 (e\ "eee ‘a © 6) a) 6+.0. 6 6 8 8 06: 66 © 6.10 6 


8 6150) 0.18 at 8 870.7 0. 00 6.4616 18 0) .@) 16 9: (0) “01 0. :¢) 0: (on 6) (6) 0. e| eee te @) 6, 6.0. 8) 6 etre 


Oy Fs: OF O16) CLO O10) 6, (0) 6: (6 0 6 eee. 6. \e eel er ee, ©) @/ a2/e, 6. 


Ce 61006 6) 6) 6 9.6 9 a 010 6 6 fe © 0-6 © oe 6 .¢ 6 © 6 6 6 


ate) oOo eee (66: 6) 6) 0 6: 0.6 (0) @ 0° ese 0's a 1a) a) @. 6 'e) Ohet@ 0 


eecererecee eee eee eee eevee sees ee 


eoeeereeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eevee 


oor, 8 Oa s) Xe: a) 80) 9h ie ee 


ooevre eevee eee eee eee eee eee 


©. (0 “0,0 6: 6 & fe 6 6 ©. 00 © 6°68 © 6. 0 0 © & 6 ¢.8 0 


eeoereer reer eer eee eee eee ree 


eocerevoesre eee eee see eee 


oeoereeee ee eee eee eevee 


eevee eevee 


oe eee eee eee ee we eee 


Net Profits Paid in 
from operations Dividends 
$250,000.00 |..:.. eth shine 
371,801.69 | $270,000.00 
1,503, 882.87 | 1,170,000.00 
"1, 611,058.55 | 1;170,000.00° 
"-1,916,466.77 | 1,560,000.00°. 
560,577.65 160,000.00 
2,676, 409.07 ' 3,126,000.00 
FRO O00, OOS 8 <aieee rs tae aee 
15720;314.93 738, 000.00 
2,588, 563.01 1, 230,000.00 
$18,379,074.54 | $9, 424,000.00 


578,755 
$10 24 


$5,924,598 87 
172,228 00 


$5,752,370 87 


1,590 tons. 
64.1% 

2,480 tons. 
1525-tons: 
2.38 tons. 
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THE !MINE 
Development. Progress during the year was as follows: 


a ce re I OS ete Fae er bE ee eee Ve Of 
: . Diamond 
Level Shafts Drifts Cross Cuts Raises Bring 
feet, feet feet feet feet 
OR BE bas Vania wane Re a pay! 354 139 82 mic eve ate ae 
DU MERMEE en oe, Ce eo SR on 1,620 1,016 452 2,246 
UU amen ec 5a Soa a eee, RSA st 1,317 1,370 275 1,783 
ROMA PAT Sivke ieee idee es 2228 2,016 536 1,329 
SEED Se ERY Sra Coen] ea A 1,346 3,170 47 2,601 
DE OS te a ah ge] VA Se a 1,813 1,953 330 730 
UUM tein woe aoe pe el 268 307 3,059 474 1,118 
OOD ee tees etm I ae 8 7 9 196 299 
A LOUMMMEE io etch ence Le ey BOOS ah facia act ee roe 
PWRATD SO WG IR cl Senn | al gn 41 827 wehbe Bo Peoria Nene tay 
BELA Sara otis toe ees 276 9,028 13,915 2,392 10,106 
4 Weeks} Tons % from % from Eee Feet of Wee Gross 
Ending | Milled Stopes |Development adecorned Development Merete Profits 
are eer ee ee ee aes teeta 2s) fy No ee a en To As 
Jan. 28] 47,466 78.2 21.8 774 2,712 $3 25 | $176,101 23 
Feb. 25]. 51,756 80.8 19.2 793 2,280 3.17 203,695 52 
Mar. 25! 58,005 87.8 1252 849 1,825 2 93 190,075 49 
April 22) 55,167 89.1 10.9 790 1,909 3 08 247,477 87 
May 20) 47,988 87.9 12.1 741 1,897 aonet 230,583 91 
June 17; 50,599 89.9 10.1 754 1,605 OuUe 297,740 80 
July 15) 50,576 95.2 4.8 748 1,704 3 00 339,858 38 
Aug. 12} 45,965 89.8 10.2 739 2,308 3 38 411,706 15 
Sept. 9] 38,919 88.4 11.6 670 2,444 3 53 215,599 27 
Octe.. 67/% 37,128 88.0 12.0 628 2,283 3 46 171,954 22 
Nov. 4] 35,611 87.4 12.6 520 1,779 3 02 165,874 12 
Dec. 2) 28,440 87.1 12.9 482 1,527 3 46 138 ,464 04 
Dec. - 31/— 31,135 88.5 11.5 574 1,336 411 179, 282 01 


eee Ss Ke. 


Recapitulation Sundries Labor | Stores | Totals Per ton 


of Ore 


Total General Charges .} $56,629 88 | $162,440 45 $77,034 51 | $296,104 84 $0.512 
Lotal Mining Charges ..|.ccsecesssss 1,098,774 49 776,986 26 | 1,875,760 75 3.241 
Total Milling Charges..}..... ogee 225,820 57 459,824 16 685,644 73 1.184 


ee 


Grand Totals..| 56,629 88 | 1,487,035 51 | 1,313,844 93 | 2,857,510 32 4.937 


Above 425 ft. | Above 800 ft. | Below 800 ft. Total 
Level Level Level : 
EYRE WG0S PECL OL: oe'ssk o¥e nle'eten a elas b 521,913 57, 483 606 580, 002 
Ore reserves Ist June, 1918, tonnage} 2,190,270 1,860,370 224,930 4,275,570 
NQUOue conte se cys eps Siar $20,311,230 | $16,751,510 $1,912,790 | $38,975,530 


The tonnage of ore reserves is approximately as shown at the beginning of 
the previous year. 
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ProFrit AND Loss STATEMENT. 


Total 1918 vincOm6 "7 F.. Far. Rack ie asin spent lectern Gaede ee at oe $5,908,327 87 
Disposal of 1918 Income— 
General® Charges ic. cet aint secuels ire ere ietee eneee eae $296,104 84 
Minin o ACHAT OCS y ste endtsiotte sany seaua eee ae eer ants 1,875,760 75 
Millinons Charges i) vist. sume cys chert letersi (ot crea gti 685,644 73 
———_— 2,857,510 32 
Gross operating profit = iiwiaayh a pad RBS c ae hd ivehesedataner ate Cie ean $3,050,817 55 
Deduct— 
DeprectatiOu. Rows. mettre seis Sey SY sheet comity Cie $375,000 00 
TAX GS Use. itdn nterkee ee ieee a ie Om Chee potest ia teciaeae 82,404 54 
DGnatiOws oe sic oe ate hase etiam ere eetere aL cee 4,850 00 
———————.__ 462,254 54 
Net opr ont orci bs cs cottoile = insane 5 ae gevananiey agence an wlio eels ae $2,588,563 O01 
Paid outuin’ dividends: xe ..csles wee abies elects eens rue 1,230,000 00 
Addeds't0. Surplus’) Give fac: oer scale elses teen are irs eee ilane ee macree $1,358,563 O1 


The bullion is now shipped to the Mint at Ottawa, receiving payment in 
New York Exchange. 


McIntyre PorcupinE Mines, Limirep. 
- The following notes have been taken from the Company’s report for the fiscal 


year ending June 30th, 1918. Since 1912 the property has produced to the end 
of the fiscal period, 611,525 tons of ore yielding $5,379,413.56 or $8.79 per ton. 
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OPERATING Costs—YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1918. 


Mining— Total. Cost per ton. 
Exploration <2. <.:- dite -sucemies ¢ selene. ais Suan ates ate $10,200 64 $ .0572 
Development... |. 59.5 sis eetiscems o ore em ie eta ee wane 151,442 93 . 8492 
Breaking ‘and: ‘stopingss.e.cse sy ct eke eae eee 419,045 61 2.3499 


$580,689 18 $3.2563 


Orushing and transportation of ore .............. 26,519 07 . 1487 
Malin go. Pisin oo he cleciets eneuet se wt ie ste cea eRe 161,201 40 .9039 
Repairs to. buildingssetcee s. ..0.. a eet cr 8,383 73 .0470 
Heating, lighting, water supply ................. 25,613 43 . 1437 
Executive expense—head office ..............6.2.- 30,763 97 .1725 
Administrative and general expense at mine office.. 38,006 71 .2131 
Taxes, insurance and workmen’s compensation ... 39,192 60 .2199 
Bullion "marketing: “costs 7.8... <o mae vas ees eee 7,958 48 0415 


$918,328 57 $5.1466 
An analysis of the Mining Costs is particularly interesting. 
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LAND Ne Os. RATOW AX 


No. 48 — 


The estimated ore reserves amounted to 459,276 tons, valued at $4,490,432.00 


or an average value of $9.80 per ton. 


broken ore valued at $617,295. 


In this amount is included 68,006 tons of 


Milling. The mill treated 178,327 tons of ore, recovering 95.6 per cent. at 


a cost of $.9039 per ton of ore. 


The detailed milling costs are given in the following table. 


MILLING COSTS 


| 


— | Labour | Supplies Power - |Workshops| Total — ae ee 
b pkee Se; o. oC. Seo meer Sots 

Crushing and Elevating..... 6,227 96) 6,528 00) 2,516 83} 1,192 52) 16,465 31 0925 
Hardinge Ball Mills /.6.... 4,247 14) 19,463 78) 6,681 54 993 16) 31,385 62 .1762 
Classifiers and Tube Mills ..| 4,271 23) 10,663 27] 13,432 49 485 90} 28,852 89 .1618 
Reabentewecch cette cae eee cee eee BO, DE LODE cetaceans 22,921 54 .1282 
WAPTISLORS oom Cee eee oe 3,826 15) 1,234 36) 4,481 97 967 92) 10,460 40 . 0586 
Thickenexy stove. ose tact Cees 3,679 18 410 58 549 20 124 14, 4,763 10 .0267 
Clarification esse. cca. eee ae 3,339 83) 1,356 98 385 04 Zed ie DULOe .0297 
Precipitation apitees cee cet 3,627 89) 19,049 16 439 76 25 42) 23,140 23 ,1298 
Pumping and Elevating..... 2,410 28 870 33 444 29 193 93} 3,918 83 .0219 
RETAINS at ete. cael cian 3,780 14, 7,004 90 293 13 388 13} 11,466 30 .0643 
ASSAYING Metre ek oak eee ibe 651 83 664 21 124 89 49.13) =23519 56 0142 

37,061 638) 90,167 11] 29,298 64) 4,674 02)161,201 40 .9039 
Une Os tae moa ee ca seks 207820. =. 5056 . 1643 . 0262 P9039 Fhe cnn wee 


A modification of the Miller Chlorine Process has been installed which will 
turn out bullion of .999 fine gold, thereby reducing marketing charges, which 
are comparatively high on a low-grade bullion. The modification consists of a 
combination of the Miller Process with Rose’s method of toughening gold bullion 
by means of air. ‘Two clay pipe stems are introduced into the refining crucible. 
One is connected to an air compressor delivering air at a pressure of 6 or 7 |b. 
per sq. in. and the other to a chlorine generator. Maximum air and minimum 
chlorine are used during the initial stages of refining, the amount of air is gradually 
reduced to nil, and the air pipe is then removed and chlorine used alone. The 
advantages of the modified process are reduced losses of gold and a shortening 
of time of operation. 

Underground an electric storage battery haulage system with 40 cu. ft. side 
dumping cars, was installed. 


KIRKLAND LAKE. 


Mining and milling costs in this district are higher than in Porcupine, due 
to physical reasons; war conditions were therefore even more unfavorable. Tough- 
Oakes and Teck- Here were closed down much of the year, but the latter has 
recently re-opened sad the former is now making arrangements to re-open. The 
Kirkland Lake has a 150 ton mill nearing completion and the Wright Hargreaves 
and Burnside are both installing mills. 

In March the Lake Shore opened its mill and has operated since then con- 
tinuously. Two thirds of the ore milled has been from development and about 
80 per cent. of the drifting was in ore. This means that the ore reserves instead 
of being depleted, are constantly being increased. 


~ 
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The following notes are taken from the Annual Report of the Company for 


the year ending 30th November, 1918. 


Mining. Ore hoisted amounted to 15,175 tons divided as to source as follows: 


re 


Tons. 
SUT eoCG ns UCrauInD \yatr as oe eee ie aa. hh ek ee ees 207 
PUUBEQORSIOVELD sfaane ti iiae oem eRe eee AT eras Ce po LEMON ews 1,343 
EI ee Siac sai er tation AN ME ek Wad teen Me ho oe 3558 
een reatien uy Sia OU at te yi eg AE "399 
400, # SE acl hh Strat a br sith yh SM rae ie eRe Be en 9,738 

Los175 


e i ° ° . ° 5 
: An analysis of the above, distinguishing ore from development, and that 
from stoping, shows: 


Tons % 
ee Oss * 242 GLa ry rile Ua markt oR gr Oe Ee na aR a Be 4,280 28 .20 
SONOMA AT AISGse A ARES. s yahoo Sey GE rd use ve ne eeen F2 Be Ye 
BuO et OMEN [re Panne eee racy ates eae gi te oy mtv 207 1.37 
LU EWRG UTLOLR. Ue hc Raa ee gicig, ae tag an kg SN, en 2 ead 10,616 69.95 
ia haleoraah O1stonle yh ite adhere a Pe ise eeiieal 15,175 99.99 
eo ary Litre ee ee te eee Le at Weer et 8 Ne ee ge aA 
PO ALLO re Pee ieee. aR ere LINE cart hes, 2 Fas We Soe 14,948 
Milling. ‘The following table shows the monthly performance of the mill: 
eee Recovery Bullion 
Month Tons Milled per ton Production 
5: $c. prec te 
LATE hoes a ee othe Behe Pee: 1,050 2a. 4a 24,606 56 
ATR are ea ee ike ee Oe , 1,520 27 69 42,090 00 
Ey COS ea ot oe ge a 1,750 24 57 43,000. 00 
A BYTE), = ARS ei EAN ein cc alge Rae ATARI 161 24 61 43,353 36 
filer eer tierR atic ac ue tt Comet eeee os 1,580 24 68 39,000 00 
PAU SG eye ols. cls Sole ee it eta ae Ve pave 25° 40 44,000 00 
SOULE Dela do oe pein nee eee ha 1,860 2awe 44,500 00 
LPOODET cn Sara re, thes ce eaten Lee 1,875 24 00 45,000 00 
IN OMCTITOEL Ss  c5 5. coe oe bee ok ime oes 1,820 24 49 44,578 49 
14,948 24 76 370,128 41 
Two dividends of $50,000 each were paid during the year. 
ue, Outhe 1018 oDiviticnde No, i 21soon we anos. Sek re ase ks. $50,000 
Dec Vin ole Dividends INO em eel ane ee. Taccatek este Ae ehoers ete 50,000 
in $100,000 


Boston CREEK. 


The Patricia Mill was completed early in the summer, but after operating 


for several months, closed down. 


A noteworthy find of gold telluride and gold 


was made on the Miller-Independence and development of the new vein is being 


vigorously prosecuted. 


The small mill on the property is soon to start treating 


* Mill operated 24 days in March. 
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ore, but for some time to come will be run as an experimental mill rather than 
as a steady producer, until a satisfactory method of treating the telluride ore has 
been worked out. This discovery of telluride ore has created considerable interest 
in the vicinity and much activity is already apparent. Several finds have been 
reported, notably one in Catherine Township, about six miles South East of the 
Miller-Independence. 


OTHER GOLD CAMPS. 


At Bourkes Station, the development on the 100-foot level of the Bourkes 
Mines, showed up well. A small plant has been taken into the Howie-Couchenour 
claim near Lightning River, and shaft sinking and other development is proceeding. 
The Goldfields Consolidated, of Larder Lake, continue development with small 
forces of men on the properties formerly known as the Harris-Maxwell, and the 
Reddick. Considerable diamond drill and other pioneering development work was 
done in the Matachewan district north of Elk Lake, but these operations had all 
ceased at the close of the year. It is expected however, that a force of men will 
re-start operations on the Otisse Claims early in 1919. 

*H. C. Cooke of the Canadian Geological Survey has the following to say of 
this district : 

“The gold discoveries in Powell Township on the Davidson and Otisse claims 
have excited much interest among prospectors and mining men. The discoveries 
are of two types, those in porphyry and those in schist. On the Davidson claim 
the gold impregnates an irregular body of porphyritic syenite intrusive into the 
basement complex. The porphyry is cut by a network of closely spaced veinlets: 
of quartz. The gold is usually found in or near these veinlets, although Mr. 
Davidson states that it is occasionally found in the porphyry, several inches from 
a veinlet. It appears probable that the gold was introduced by the solutions 
forming the veins. On the Otisse claims gold is found both in the porphyry and 
in schist. The occurrence in porphyry is similar to that on the Davidson claim. | 
The principal schist occurrence appeared at the time of examination to be in beds 
of caleareous tuff, which has been heavily impregnated with small grains of pyrite. 
These have since been reported by engineers examining the property to carry very 
high values.”’ 

“The area to the west, especially in Argyle, Hincks, and Montrose townships, 
may well yield similar discoveries if carefully prospected, especially in the nefgh- 
bourhood of small granite masses. One such small mass crosses the Powell- 
Bannockburn line between the 3 and 414 mile-posts. Another granite ridge runs 
north and south through the centre of Hincks township, and a third, much larger 
mass, crosses the southern parts of Cleaver and McNeill townships. It is probable 
that dykes of granite porphyry will be found in the neighbourhood of these masses, 
and that some of the dykes may have gold associated with them. With the exception 
of these granite masses, the townships mentioned are underlain largely by 
“ Keewatin ” rocks, in which may be expected tuffaceous beds of the type which 
occur enriched in Powell. The probability of the occurrence of gold in this area 
is indicated by the statement of Mr. J. Davidson, that he has panned gold im | 
several places during one or two rapid prospecting trips.” 


* Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1917, Part E, p. 18 E. 
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SILVER 


COBALT AND OTHER SILverR DISTRIcTs. 


The price of silver which at the beginning of the year was 88c. gradually rose 
till $1.0114 was reached in September, at which level it remained till the end of 
the year. 

The silver production of Cobalt and outlying silver areas amounted to 17,332,- 
804 ounces, valued at $17,290,826, which makes 1918 second only to the year 1912 
in the value of silver production. This is an increase of one million dollars over 


_the 1917 production, but is actually a decrease of two million ounces. The pro- 
duction was made up as follows :— 
Sra Uece ie ee Pe eat oo ee ee MR ay 16,558,420 
Gowganda, South Lorrain and Casey Township ............. 774,403 
io iaveriesumene Meeker rec ors a Silt Fla Ste Toes 17,332,823 
The mines producing over a million ounces during the year were :— 
Ounces. 
MeN DSN oe bea oh eae eee ad vas Ue os the overseers, ade oe etek e | tity See e 5,785,739 
Heerqalaker Ge ee epee, xn) ter Oe oe OG nee i gle 9,221,811 
Mining ConporatiOle Gra CANA divs cuss wit nite Wc cielche ccdiesisl Copiee aoe 1,994,061 
Ceci BR ogee es Sie oe 1,074,312 
RTOU A Age eae ee Gaeta ey hela «aus Cine eng SA hone eluate dates ha aie tet oate ee 1,006,104 
The recovery of metallic silver was divided as follows :— 
Ounces. 
TSU OM ATS COUALG gee awe «Oi atest ar Sie Sis oct tek ae, cla, t eck alece sa, ae bae 9,506,017 
Southern Outerio: sennerias. 1% oss ste ais fies as ou Mele wR cae ae aes 5,014,469 
LETC Roa AL ORE ILOIITOLIGdme ss. fetes Attecn ate 2 water Sie taser en aie eta tereheets 2,812,318 
Totaltrom Cobaltrand outlying, camps .<i. c-. ses afiw eels 4 17,332,804 


Since the discovery of silver at Cobalt in 1903, shipments from the camp and 
outlying silver areas have been as follows :— 


Average Price, 


=i cents per ounce Ounces | Value 
Ce : $ 
itt Ca Os Sa eee aan ee 57.2 206 , 875 111, 887 
10S cree Bae en hired 60.4 2,451,356 1,360,503. 
rT ay es igh eee nee nC ae 66.8 5,401,766. 3. 667,551 
sy ekow. eke Si ae eee 67.5 ~ 10,0232311 6,155,391 
EET tpt age tae A ie oe 52.9: | 19.437'875 9| 133.378 
FONQ IIE ns eee conse e me 51's 25, 897, 825 12) 461.576 
LO po Rok et iene 53.5 30,645,181 15,478, 047_ 
LOTR a ee, Mtoe mare 5a .3 31,507,791 15,953,847 
1912 me ef 60.8 | 30,243,859 17. 408,935 
NCO Eh tak es Re 57.8 29. 681.975 | 16,553,981 
LOTAMIRE Ore OO ies 54.8 | 25,162,841 | 12,765,461 
THT oye Oe ora ee ere ee 49.69 | _24°7467 534 12,135,816 _ 
TCT eee bee St aes 65.661 | 19,915,090 12.643.175 
1917. 2s Maman eet agar nS 81.417 | 19,401,893 16,121,013 
TORI ee Rt an rere Ss 96.772 | 17,332, 804 17,290 826 
Tntatae ee Miele ae ROS Cee Pee let | 292,056,976 | 169, 241, 387 


* Notr.—Preliminary Report Bureau of Mines. 
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Development work on the Adanac in south east Coleman, adjoining the Te- 
miskaming, has produced a httle ore, and the future of this part of the Camp has — 
large pece bilities 

A leasing company is working the Foster dumps and is obtaining some high- 
grade ore from underground development. A large pumping plant has been in- 
stalled by the: Mining Corporation of Canada, to handle sands from the bed of Co- 
balt Lake for retreatment. This is the largest operation of its kind ever under- 
taken in Canada. It is estimated that there are half a million tons of tailings to 
be treated. The pumping plant will consist of two 8 inch motor-driven pumps 
with an estimated capacity of from 1000 to 1200 tons of sand and slime tailing per 
%4 hours. It is planned to treat 300 tons per day to begin with, increasing Titers 
to a maximum of 700 tons. 

At North Cobalt, the Green-Meehan Mine has been re-opened by Edwards & 
Wright, with very satisfactory results. 

The Pittsburg-Lorrain worked the Wettlaufer and Currie properties in South 
Lorrain for part of the year and shipped a little ore, and some work was also done 
on the Keeley. 

The Casey Mine in Casey Township completed its new mill and has recom- 
menced shipping concentrates. 

At Gowganda another bonanza find has been made on the Miller-Lake- 
O’Brien and the Crews-Macfarlane has made a carload shipment of ore from the 
Bartlett Mine.. 
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ORE SHIPMENTS FROM THE COBALY DISTRICT TO END OF 1918 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Mine Totals to 1917 1917 1918 | Totals 

A es * oe ce 
UPA TAA et oe Sees cs cme to an 118.02 SDH PREP a 370.05 1,041.39 
CES BPW OLCY co Partha Re nga A RAD A ATED A a poe ga Rane Na EC aM a eo ba 27.10 
POs AllOV fe Clie cele Pei eC en Sosy) Lanne sty ooste sista less ea ais Sartore bw seo 388 .07 
4, Beaver...... Siena eee tec Ge 3,179.60 410.28 | 254.67 3,844.55 
PU lO are ks eatin ee bates 8,389.63 1,348.20 | 3,842.50 13,580.33 
Ge Casey-Cobalt.. donc et vatioe ieee Tess AU eer ees tee es | 119.75 1,949.55 
7, Chambers-Ferland ............ DO LOs2t ene: uke se Ree rire ae ie 3,610.24 
Sa Coley Otto bal tas santa t ate ee wok oe spite AUN PAD aa Te tee IR ook ge Sr Oe tae eck 2,820.02 
Sa Cova le LAKE Mr ct: oe coe ae ae OTL Melons s/c cereale Ke rile Coe eee were 5,930.12 
10:-Cobalt Townsite.. 0.60.05 SAO SS cant we ie see bane Sic e ltnosd aa ote oats Ce 8,020.82 
Ty CODA Eb OOMEL Ye < cess we oleae ce SPOUATO UME Rees vc aictibet ene eae meer 8,692.87 
Pe OUIGIAlel st eae eA ene bee 2 ci ADOT Loe cece eel echo Vie saree ee ae 456.12 
ABM OMIAGUS oe ook «oe Dan foe es e ces TAM IGIT7 1,065.06 | 1,490.66 16,717.48 
145 Crowi Reserves o.cse.ce . ether ks 12,083.71 PEAR VRB 789.95 14,021.37 
pe MOSteTy ee ce Ga ere ee awe S228 i htea een ee 43.96 866.54 
16.1 Green “Meehan #4... .70.. 8 ¢. 2p Bball: ee | 109.98 361.34 
DALAL ATS VOGT e cetitas es sleters een 491.92 147.53 | erie ir acti $C 639.45 
Thar NASON DAY pers Ok ae awe sees 5, 230.06 486.90 | 298. 8&6 6,015.82 
1Oeiniperial Cobalt... ts5 1.82. sess V4o Otel te oie care eee eae serena es 14.61 
20. Kerr Lake..... Se tee eee 13,386.27 2,123.04 1,440.46 16,949.77 
Zim Wing awardees. «cee en tec: s EUG pea tal Cries Coe ace ite tee reas oe etek. 776.22 
PO ARILROSET ee Seer ce Ai ghe S ehi 35,951.54 1,498.11 953.48 38,403.13 
DOM LIA SOMA ON oe os chime tating enn ce fIBI Pore ee AACE ee GN Cio ae ee 75.73 
24, Lost and Found................ {LAU VON ee artic Set sede Senegal Ce a 74.00 
ONaPrsITGUEN bok fete et foe's soe os AL GALAN itd Ree te ft ance At a Gee) cd Rema 20.00 
26. McKinley—Darragh ............ 22,184.88 1,895.73 2,264.72 26, 345.33 
27. Mining Corporation of Canada .. 6,408.32 2,230.56 1275.00 9,914.38 
VO MINONCVTLGIGN of ace ctr ae t BAR LAO lee le betes s eee 347.74 
me DT SOULS ry acter os oicese 6 site e ont ate 2 33,491.21 3, DoOeds 2,619.93 39,650.87 
Dee NOT Db O IAA Ls cee: fers sd pc'disoas ees OSes sek oe See eee Sees 9.87 
SSLPEUNOVEDOCOLIO Pes tease oso classe cess 778.90 318.82 128.64 1, 226.36 
NUL OMS em eee ota Pos bs aiets fate con ceed we 214.78 222.76 437.54 
eel) Tier ects Car SATA RL cso ote s 10,355.19 609.67 777.74 11,742.60 
34. Penn Canadian ..... Meester eats 3,077.25 409.53 291.01 3,141.19 
SOM CLELEOUM IL Renornels ogee wrist ict a cs oak ois cesta wil cane et ne 81.02 81.02 
Cliegses) nye sk ies si as eo ciess G30 OG Sel cr cenke ciety woke cae ee ee ees 639.96 
SLT eee eae Po, Cows, Son a Ada DOLD LT erat ver etatie od acta sores ate ae 59.65 
dAttia Nipissing <.05 eicsee sass CCAS Ve ik Siete a A DP Pea ae Meng ge 422.50 
NOVA CObA See ot Ons kic ee eo: PALE D eatin ores rita eet Fe eemaete aren 121.15 
Seneca Superior ........ ues Ce USO seco amet SN ie a he eae 2,298.66 
Osc TO VINCIA te. Guise late voce a ol BDU Dota y bari eter loko tine aa oes aaa 250.65 
fee EPINICESS oc stesee os attr Cotietne «be Eee OCael Haide letic se mlere s [a ie chee aioe e | 3.95 
DaeVeO ROCKS 5. cass vcotien ben ees ed Ian eee ot oe ciate uM. wosere ete 45ial 
meter GOL. WAY 10%) as vate ea entels 5,081.21 179.73 oA INE 15, ete eeu 
AE ORNESLOT I n, sigt vu 6s <2, ak lee oss Ora UME tects teins soles mis waar aie « 28.30 
Be eliver: Dales we ok. cack arn x ealee Aa eaten s beers i wre eee 43.30 
AZ es LVer Cite ae tes, tas co a, he nha SOG se O0dm ieee rates nie fol sie core ae oi site 606.69 
ND od Fert gk te he ok aaa ae Ee Mngt ae A Pandare Stee chee eho ek Me ear 252.39 
44, Silver Queen ........ ye PE 2,214.92 25.00 Beal 2,2lleaa 
Bote CHMISKAMINGY. von tke aa 6,636.73 376.25 96.11 7,109.09 
Gee TeLNe wey «cs ec. oko waren de. 7,105.64 436.73 310.69 7, 853.06 
47. Temiskaming Cobalt........... SO PPM setae te ao re aee oul t's acta mre 88.45 
48. University ........ Aree oles DOLD Leelee ered nee vein atte Pale ed 
OME VACLOTI awa. 2 Fe hhae deco s y | WA Teme sciects Soto gps ceed ola Was hE vale lots 47 
50. Violet ..... efetirds pe ee ae | A I fra pte es Phobia Dee E Rae TMs 36.00 
DPV Alo ae eu, Loa oe ee hee Ws Ore Mabel esac Sacto sei cene e.0 Reis Neder 38.81 
Bom W Valldolise 3 eee = gh prs 2a aL Owed: Paste to ve oe ore ee aes 24.15 
Potaisrneut tele s hata ee 229 , 686.32 19,911.67 18,031.10 266, 734.09 


NOTE.—Noya Scotia now shipping under name of Dominion Mine. 
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Raw ore and concentrates were shipped during the year to the following smelters :— 


Canada. 
Coniagas” Reduction -Co.,—Thorcldm. nance eee 2,086.11 tons. 
Deloro Smelting & Refining? Co, Deloroic.tc. ee eee ee ee 5,238.55 “ 
Metals. Chemical »Go.joWellands \.cae: snes Meee eee ee 2,474.68 “ 
United States. 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Denver and Perth 
A MDOY Heine eee te mista er ete ss We user ponen Bea eee 8,257.69 tons. 


The following excerpts taken from the annual reports of four of the Cobalt 
Mining Companies give further details of operations and costs. 


Nipissing Mining Company Limited. 


SHIPMENTS IN 1918 


Fine Ounces Per cent. of 
: Dry Tons Silver Net Value total Net Value 

Bilver bullion et. ssc eee 190.1065 | 5,532,880.87 |$5,485, 427.24 ag 131.67 

Residue and Concentrates........ 2,292 .6948 » 252, 858 .54 352,099.20 8.45 

Total Shipments fois. wees sek 2,482.8013 5, 785,739.41 |$5, 837,526.44 140.12 
Less Customs Ore included in : 

ADOVED ee Won eet: pee ae 406.9095 1,668,350.23 | 1,671,462.17 40.12 

Shipments of Nipissing Product..| 2,075.8918 4,117,389.18 $4,166, 064.27 100.00 


HIGH GRADE MILL. 


The process.which has heretofore been used in the treatment of our high grade 
ores and which gave satisfactory results for seven years, is an smaleamation: pro- 
cess, using a large quantity of mercury. The price of mercury before the war was 
$33.00 to $39.00 per flask of 75 Ibs. Demand for war purposes raised the price 
to $130.00 per flask. 

This so increased the cost of the process that it was decided to discontinue the’ 
amalgamation and rely on cyaniding alone, after giving the ore a preliminary 
treatment with bleaching powder in the tube mill. | 

The necessary apparatus for this process was installed in the Low Grade 
Mill at a small cost, and in August last the old High Grade Mill was shut down. 
The new process is working smoothly and will be used as long as it shows a saving 
over amalgamation. 

The two plants treated during the year 430 tons of customs ore and bullion 
‘containing 1,668,350 ounces, 983 tons of Nipissing ore assaying 1,713 ounces per 
ton, and 513 fone of Nipissing concentrate of an assay value of 1,609 ounces te 
ton, making a total of 1,926 tons containing 4,178,510 ounces. 

Of this the old High Grade Mull aN 1,102 tons, containing 2,733,467 
ounces, and the new plant 824 tons containing, 1,445,043 ounces. 

The refinery also handled precipitate from the Tow Grade Mill containing 
846,737 ounces. 

The bullion shipped averaged 998 fine and amounted to 190 tons containing 
5,932,881 ounces. 

Residue shipments were 2,157 tons, assaying 9.03 per eri cobalt. The de- 
mand for this material is good, at much higher prices than ever received before. 
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ey 
LOW GRADE MILL 
——— | Tons Assay | Ounces 
| . 

Dre srea led owen sa Al. «eis pe Rae oe 80,274 23.81 1,911, 198 
Rue rIOdtCus brea led i. teehee ee on ne | HS Sea Sas ere act | 116, 066 
80,317 25.24 2,027, 264 

Recovered from the above: | | 
PTSCipibateys. 44a Ve omer he eee EUSA hae ee | 35 24,166 846, 737 
Woatse Concentrates se peecios o. cet eS 544 1,611 876,471 
sO HeSCONCEN TALC. rection 92 800 73,715 
TOLAL RECOVEryrree crete eon ee ee Ae, WR ee oti ee ch kte oe roar 1,796, 923 


Average tailing, 2.84 ounces. Recovery, 87.95 per cent. 


In February, 1918, thirteen roughing tables were installed over the tube mills, 
and in April, sixteen fine sand tables were added. 

The ore is crushed by stamps in cyanide solution and goes to. the roughing 
tables without classification. The tailing is classified; the sand is recrushed in 
tube mills; the overflow from the classifier goes to the fine sand tables. The tube 
mill discharge is returned to the classifier; the tailing from the fine sand tables 
is cyanided. 

By this method 48 per cent. of the Silver in the ore is recovered in the form 
of concentrate, 40 per cent. as precipitate from the cyanide plant, and 12 per cent. 
goes to waste. 

The concentrate is re-treated with the high-grade ore in the High Grade Mill 
and the precipitate from both treatments is sent to the refinery where it.is con- 
verted into bullion. 

This process gives a better extraction and at less cost than can be obtained 
by cyanide alone on the quality of ore now being produced; due consideration must 
be given for the value of the cobalt in the concentrate. 

Forty stamps ran 323 days, or 88.49 per cent. of the possible running time; 
they crushed 248 tons per day or 6.98 tons per stamp per day. 

Treatment cost on Low Grade Ore amounted to $5.108 per ton. 


CONSUMPTION OF SUPPLIES AT LOW GRADE MILL 


| | 
Total | -Cost per | Pounds Cost per 
Lae Pounds: . i ound Total Cost |p per"Ton | Ton 

Roolum CVyanides . ise 4s 311,938 $0 .332 $103,710.15 3.885 $1.2913 
Caustic soda as Se 29,025 0.0694 2,016.00 | 0.361 0.0241 
TIS oe eee a kaa ee 478,940 0.0063 3,040.39 5.966 0.0468 
mona MNObs. s..c as 38 3, 750 0.521 1,953.25 0.046 0.0233 
Pebplessiores eat. . os Sore 556, 035 0.015 8,716.11 6.926 | 0.1075 
Coa leowi eine eds a cb tas ee ake 201507190 0.0031 8,701.92 26.880 | 0.1074 
Pa hy! & eda a ® eee eae 7,091 0.123 910.86 0.092 | 0.0103 
Sodium Sulphide...:...... 54,701 0.0405 2,216.62 0.681 0.0266 
TOWEL Pee ee etic la cus dlc’ camaro Sec lh be cheat erate 5 7d 0 hi a 6 See | 0.6357 
OTL Gad 1OWS \.to esau lo os 13,124 0.137 1,809.51 0.163 | 0.0215 
Coletes pote, ac tats se ees 36, 200 0.006 239.38 0.451 | 0.0029 
Sere eh eA ee DISS ADD OSths «ne taxa ne colihe $e. 2004 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


The total advance in 89 faces worked during the year amounted to 7,815 feet. 
This is the smallest advance made in recent years and was due to the fact that no 
large veins were discovered, and the few small veins encountered were opened 
up with comparatively little drifting. On the other hand, a large amount of 
exploration work was done, crosscutting likely territory in search of new ore. 
This comprised fully 85 per cent. of the total footage driven. 

Most of this work was barren of favorable results although two new veins, 
73/544 and 102/100, were found in new territory and may prove of some im- 
portance after development. In the vicinity of 98 shaft a number of small veins 
opened up well and furnished considerable new ore. 

The usual amount of stoping was done, most of the veins fully coming up 
to expectations. The high price of silver has enabled us to work a much lower 
grade of ore, so that a considerable additional tonnage was obtained by slabbing 
off the sides of old stopes, and new stopes were carried wider than heretofore. 

This inclusion of low grade rock sent to the mill resulted in a drop of about 
7 ounces per ton in the mill heads. 


SUMMARY OF ORE RESERVES 


— | Tons | Assay, Ozs. Ounces 

High:Grade Ore-g.e cons et cats Bran is | Sythe Ua 1245. 3,473,184 
Mill .Orett sme oa ais cates rodeo eee et 121,019 | 20-9 2,581,951 
ENG} ) ine ee ied meg a Near | 123,837 | 48.5 6,005, 135 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Although the production of.the mine fell off half a million ounces and the 
cost rose from 25 cents to 39 cents per ounce compared with the previous year, 
the working profit was almost as much, amounting to $2,596,096. 

This favorable result was made possible only through the increase in the 
price of silver, which, since August 19, 1918, has been stationary at $1.011% 
New York. 

There has been a considerable advance in the labor charge, but the sliding 
scale arrangement now in force has proved satisfactory to the men and to the . 
company. 

Supplies of all kinds continued to advance; the charge for taxes alone 
amounted to 10 cents per ounce of silver produced. : 

The production was 3,701,416 fine ounces. The average New York price was 
96.87 cents, whereas we received 99.14 cents f.o.b. Cobalt for our shipments. 

The search for new ore bodies did not meet with as good results as usual, 
so that the ore reserves show a falling off of 25 per cent. compared with a year 
ago. The most favorable localities on the property have already been explored, 
and while there are always possibilities of striking important new ore bodies, 
the stockholders should realize that these chances are less now than they have 
been in the past. 
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Kerr Laxe Minina Company, Limrrep. 


ORE PRODUCTION FOR YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31st, 1918 


Grade of Ore 


| Net weight 


es eenve ee 


No. 1 Silver Cobalt Class .... 


Bullion from Silver CobaltClass 
No. 2 Silver Cobalt Class 
Mercury from Metallics 


Mill Ore 


een eve erer ee 


oer ee ee so 


lbs. 
801, 867.00 


eeeeeceoee ened 
@eeereren ev e2e2% 08 
eoeeoeeeoe eevee 


27, 405.63 
tons 


Silver 
Contents 


Ounces 
1,318, 718.56 
325,689.44 
335,579.16 
23,941.75 
809.00 


} 
@esaes eeoeeenee |Feexn Geese eveie 


578,254.91 


2, 582,992.82 


Average Sil- 


ver Contents 
per ton 


Ounces 
4,079.00 


589.00 


Cobalt 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Mercury 

Contents | Contents 
lbs. | Ibs. 

69; 528 268i sate 

129,802, Gee ates 

each hatin. | 
545.5 


During the year 3,088.6 feet of development was done by drifting, cross- 
cutting, raising and sinking, in the more favorable portions of the property. This 
development footage compares with 3,105.3 feet for last year. 

This work failed to encounter new veins of importance, although extensions 
of ore shoots containing commercial values in known veins were exposed. 

Results obtained in developing ground along the No. 21 Vein System on 
various levels were encouraging, and work done on the Keewatin Vein System 
produced some high grade as well as a small tonnage of mill ore. Further develop- 
ment will be done along these vein systems during the coming year. 


Mii Orr. 


The production was 243,201.99 ounces less than last year, the grade being 
21.09 ounces per ton, as compared with 26.26 ounces per ton last year. 
The following were the costs: | 
48,542 tons rock hoisted at a mining cost of $5.11 per ton. 
2,982,992.82 ounces silver at a mining cost of 9 °°/,,, ¢. per ounce. 


OnE RESERVES. 


¥ 


The gross production for this year is an increase over that of recent years, 
although the ore reserves were not decreased to the extent of the year’s production. 
This was due to further extensions to the ore shoots, and to the fact that in most 
cases the ground stoped during the year has produced better values than the 
previously exposed horizons had indicated. 

Future development will probably expose further extensions of ore shoots in 


known veins, and may encounter other veins containing commercial values. 


The extent of the future production of this property, however, will naturally 
depend upon the market prices of its products, the treatment costs of same, and 
more particularly upon the values contained in mill rock of low commercial grade. 
of which some is now in place underground and in surface dumps. As the ore 
reserves of the mine are decreasing each year we may expect the grade of future 
ore extracted to also decrease. 
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The total estimated reserves given below may be considered positive com- 
mercial ore under present conditions, although future development. by stoping 
and otherwise, may somewhat increase the figures given. - 


Ra tniaeG OZS. 

ilver in Total esti- 

— Tons emia - = s high grade and matedounces 

: Silver Cobalt Silver 
Classes 

Ovesin® Place Fr ahvciee vee ee ak or to eas 21,480 3 323, 800 997 ,500 1,321,300 

Broken sOre'z. co sonos oo tite ee eee 13.250 31316; OO0R eee ines ere eee 316,000 
Ota se aioe sa kee ieee tara 34,730 639, 800 997 , 500 1,637 300 


MINING CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED. 
PRODUCTION. 


Ore and Waste Rock. The amounts of ore broken and ore hoisted from the 
mine were 20,006 tons and 27,270 tons respectively. 

Waste rock, amounting to 23,352 tons, was broken in the mine, of which> 
22,589 tons were hoisted and 763 tons were deposited in old stopes underground. 

Of the total ore tonnage hoisted from the mine, 125.90 tons of high-grade 
were treated in the High Grade Plant of the Cobalt Reduction Co., and 42,355.88 
tons were concentrated. 

From the Tailing Beds in Cobalt Lake, 47,465.44 tons were pumped in 1918. 
Of this amount, 17,632.72 tons were treated by the Cobalt Reduction Co., and 
29,832.72 tons were stacked for future treatment. 

Silver. The figures in the table below summarizes the silver production in 
TOS 


Tons Ounces 
High=GTAde. OFC \.cck/San stevie sos aps oo alae Fo CRE OT De ee eee | 125.90 245, 895 
MAME OTE 5 siele'er-0 chee s ie Cease cele Cre ee ee OE eee eee bd? 355 -88 1,421,449 
eLearn cass eet eee Ce Parr Ns aera 42,481.78 | 1,667,344 
(LATLINESS , cogs ance nore whe (eeleleve pes oie wie te ee cn ee eee 17 6352-72. 40,908 
Totabasio us ae Wyse ee eee “wis kechisa had Ashe A ee 60,114.50 | 1,708,252 


High-grade and milling ore were both of lower grade than in 1917. The 
high-grade ore produced 1,953.1 ounces per ton, against 3,007.06 ounces in 1917, 
and the milling ore produced 33.56 ounces per ton, against 36.99 ounces in 1917. 
Only residues were shipped to the smelter in 1918. 

The average silver production from total ore treated, including high-grade 
and milling ore, but not including tailing, was 39.248 ounces per Si Sie against 
03.346 ounces per ton in 1917, and 38.996 ounces per ton in 1916. 

The average silver production from tailing re-treated was 2.32 ounces per 
ton in 1918. 
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Both the gross tonnage and silver contents of the high-grade ore again formed 
a lower proportion of the total output. The proportion of silver produced from 
high-grade ore as compared with the total silver production of the mines, was 
14.75 per cent. in 1918, against 31.15 per cent. in 1917, and 32.85 per cent. in 1916. 


METALLURGICAL. 


Cobalt Reduction Company’s Concentrating Mill: This plant ran contin- 
uously (excepting holidays), during the year. Stamps ran 292,380 out of a 
possible 313,771 stamp hours, or 93.18 per cent. of possible running time. The 
number of stamps dropping at January 2nd, was 70; this was decreased to 40 
on February 5th, increased to 45 on April 12th, and decreased to 25 on July 2nd. 

Details of treatment follow: 


Tie thd Slimes sent 


Table Roughing Total ra 
a Ore Milled | Concentrate table Concentrate Cob; lt 
produced | Concentrate! produced see 
ace Reduction 
Co., Ltd. 
ORS: oa ays rie eas ot. cattle s 42,355.88 D253 10 101.34 627.12 2b FAZ 20 
Ounces, silver contained ..../1,496, 218.17|1,021, 225.14; 127,484.07/1,148,709.21| 316,007.94 
Tailings 
Of GE Sr ee. etcetera. lieben te Vans setae eee aes 12.35 4,550.40 
Ounces, silver contained .... Cleeteeeo 20, 9015s] Jicsetee ees 25,901.12 18,758.72 
OLA TONS ore rss oles oe 59, 988.60 HSS. Lote omekes ott 639.47 32,262.69 
Total ounces contained...... yt or nl) ees! Le Og 1 20 SO Ols were cre on tace oe 1,174,610.33) 334,836.66 


The ratio of ore milled to concentrate produced was 80.6 to 1. 
The ratio of tailings treated (by concentration) to concentrate produced was 
105:9 tol: 
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SUMMARIZED COSTS, 1918 


: . Paes Per oz. 
Labour Material Other | Total | Per ton sents 
; Sane S55. G. $ C-| See. SiGe 
DC CTACLION miso tlek-o oS ee ede ls 107,447 26) 26,575 26) 17,137 53; 151,160 05 3 56 8.85 
Developments... oioken eek chek 2,732 06| 1,267 25 521 72 4,521 03 11 .26 
Exploration Mei coolest 100,371 34) 36,175 94] 17,590 48} 154,137 76 3 63 9.02 
Milling (Mine-Ore) ie sees os Beooiiet 6 26'207,433 27; 210,796 80 496 12.34 
Pall imea( ailing) 0, os ears cla reree shafe stoi ce eit 32,230 91; 32,230 91 76 1.89 


Freight and Realization (includ- | 
ing selling and smelting 
CUATOES eg cele s CREE ee ie es eee 1 C85 oa bh Peeenealg? 175,465 46) 175,465 46 S136 5:10.27 

Administration and General...| 33,329 71) 12,377 79} 92,263 83) 187,971 33 Su24 8.08 

Head Office, Royalties, Taxes, 

etegeece. Raita chan Te ao aes Feet 175,049 42) 175,049 42 Zp Lego 


247,237 64) 76,402 50/717,692 62)1,041,332 76) 24 51; 60.96 


The usual comparative summary of material costs is appended and it will be 
seen that practically every item increased in 1918 over 1917. Since the Armistice, 
however, a tendency to lower prices is indicated and it is hoped that 1919 will 
show a general reduction. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF MATERIALS 


| Dec., 7 .| Dec. | Dec.. 
$ Cc, Saree Sin Cs Se Si 
40% Forcite ...... .---- Price per 100 lbs.. 12 98 12 98 | 20 58 24 75 oy ear 
60% APPEL ee ae im Seat) 15 98 15 98 25 58 31 75 31 75 
No. 8 Detonators.......Price per 100.....: 1 19 Iei2 2 70 2 70 2 70 
ISOS. vee thao Price per case (6,000 ft.)| 23 85-24 35) 26 60 | 28 60 33 20 43 80 
Mitte stAlisae ss acct e sets e Price per ton ..... | 43 50-45 00) 48 00 52 00 100 up | 100 up 
Steel Sheets 3/16 ...... Price per 100 lbs.. 2 90 ante 5.43 10 00 12 00 
aS LS oe ere vere De Stee eo 00— p. 20k 2°90 6 00 120 12 00 
GBar-iron, base.......:. as ere 2 50 2 50 3 80 5 00 5 25 
Oud drillssteel’: nas... A ‘s  ..| 8 00-8 50; 7 88! 10 50 14 00 16 00 
Hollow drill steel ...... ry BE De bay eae eee ,-| 12 00); 12 00and| - 23 50 25 50 
| 14 00 
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Minina OPERATIONS AND FururEe PROSPECTS. 


TownsitE: Only 205,000 ounces remained in reserve in the Townsite Mine 
at the end of the year, but it is hoped that this amount may be slightly increased 
by going over the old stopes in the southern workings, where a little ore was 
left which would not pay to remove when that work was originally done. Ex- 
ploration work has been finished on this mine. 

Laxe: The full programme of exploration work mapped out in 1916 was 
completed on this property and further cross-cuts were driven in the higher levels 
in the north end, but no more ore was discovered and the mine was shut down 
by the end of the year. 
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Ciry: Vein 32 has been the mainstay of production during the past year 
and the reserves were largely augmented by the discovery that in some stopes 
values extended far into the walls, increasing the width of the working places. 
It is possible that development during the year, may somewhat increase the amount 
of ore at present in reserve, but little opportunity remains for further exploration. 


SUMMARY OF ORE RESERVES. 


Tons Ore | Ounces Silver 
1917 1918 1917 1918 
Highetra das O rede ee eee ae 373 314.1 690,600. | 391,450 
Mall@ecOreycie = le ee aan ae 30,991 -| 29,257. 854.770 849.100 
Ebadi ne sere eee ae 31,364 | 20:571.1 . | -1,545,870 1, 240,550 


THE Conracas Mines, Limirep. 


The -average price realized by the Coniagas Mines, Limited, for silver sold 
during the year, was 94.14 cents per ounce, as compared with 79.89 cents per 
ounce in 1917 and 63.11 cents in 1916. 

The output of silver from the mine during the year was 974,264 ounces, as 
compared with 1,344,267 ounces during the preceding year, and the combined 
sales of ore from the mine and the products of the Coniagas Reduction Company 
aggregated $4,099,490.65. 

The total shipments of silver from the Coniagas property to October 31st, 
1918, aggregate over 26,000,000 ounces. 

The net cost of mining and concentrating during tHe past year was 33.87_ 
cents per ounce, as compared with 21.36 cents per ounce during the previous year. 
This cost includes all overhead expenses, royalties and other general expenses, 
but excludes cost of smelting, refining, shipping and marketing, which amount 
to 7.98 cents per ounce, as compared with 4.31 cents per ounce for the preceding 
year; and includes a War Profits Tax estimated at $25,332.54. The average cost 
per ounce of silver produced during the past 12 years, including all charges above 
mentioned, has been 16.306 cents. 

During the year the following dividends, amounting to 714 per cent. were 
paid: | 


INo?:39.*: Febs Sand) ol918 C200 Goer ie or Sekt ahs teenie oe $100,000 00 


No. 40. May lst} 21018 321, % oo oe eee ee eee - 100,000 00 
Now 41:; Ang.’ Fist Pcl 918.5 2Y6 0 es eeeienes cat aes a en 100,000 00 


and a dividened of 214 per cent. with a bonus of 214 per cent., was declared, 
payable on Noy. Ist, 1918. These disbursements make a total distribution to 
the shareholders to date, of $9,240,000.00, of which $7,200,000.00 or 180 per cent. 
of capital was paid as dividends, and $2,040,000.00 or 51 per cent., as bonuses. 


CoNCENTRATING Mut. 


The tonnage of ore milled was 68,597.0 tons, or an average of 3.38 tons a 
stamp for 24.0 hours, as compared with 60,928.8, averaging 3.07 tons’ per stamp 
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for the previous year. There were 529.51 tons, dry weight, of high-grade, con- 
centrates shipped and 866.77 tons, dry weight, of low grade slime concentrates, 
the former averaging 1,164.10 ounces per ton, and the latter 244.81 ounces per 
ton. Mill heads for the year averaged 15.94 ounces per ton as compared with 18.56 
ounces per ton for the previous year. 

The Cyanide Plant, which had been operating solely on canvas table con- 
centrates and primary mine slime, was shut down on November 20th, 1917. Such 
action was necessitated by the fact that the canvas tables had been discarded 
and the Callow Flotation Process had been installed. | 

The Callow Flotation Plant, to which another unit was added during the 
year, treated all tailings from the concentrating mill, effecting a material recovery 
therefrom. Final tailing, ran 1.75 oz. per ton as compared with 2.98 oz. for 
the previous year. 

_ Re-treatment of the sand tailing pile was begun in May and continued 
satisfactorily until November, treating 21,886.9 tons during that time. Further 
operations were then curtailed on account of the non-delivery of machinery 
necessary to carry on operation during the winter. 

There still remains, stacked on the property, 155,113 tons of sand _ tailing, 
averaging 3.5 oz. to the ton, and 40,000 tons of slime tailing, averaging 6.0: oz. 
to the ton: The total silver contents of sand and slime tailings, is 782,895.5 ounces. 


MINE. 


Mining work during the year has developed a’large tonnage of low grade 
milling ore. The broken rock on stulls in the mine has been increased 13,825 tons. 


SHIPMENTS FROM THE MINE. 
Year November Ist to October 31st. 


— > Mine Ore Concentrates Total 
| Tons Ounces . | Tons Ounces | Tons Ounces 
Uist eer oot eke ce Gan2 145 642.68) 1,396.3 828 ,621.49). 1,459.5 974,264.17 


Total shipments, 1905 
to 1918 inclusive ...|.6,776.6| 13,574, 866.74| 8,976.2 RD aon ae eae 26, 254,260.68 


NICKEL 


The Alexo Mine near Porquis Junction, is still the only nickel mine in the dis- 
trict. This mine only operated for six months of the year shipping during that 
time 11,389 tons. All shipments were consigned to the Mond Nickel Company, 
at Coniston, Ontario. 

BARITE 


The Premier Langmuir Mine near Night-Hawk Lake completed its mill and 
has started shipment of high grade powdered barite from Connaught Station on the 
Porcupine Branch of the railway. The material is brought from the mine to the 
railway in bags over Night-Hawk Lake and down the Frederickhouse River. 


MOLYBDENITE 


A mining plant and small mill have been taken in and installed at the St. 
Maurice property, 25 miles south of the Transcontinental Railway at Amos, Quebec. 
A little work was done during the summer on a property near Temagami Station. 
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COPPER 


An option on the Fallahy property at Cedar Lake north of Tenaga Staton 
has been taken by the National Mines of Cobalt, and work has commenced. 


IRON 


Interested parties have been taking samples from the iron range near Temag- 
ami during the summer. 
LIMESTONE 


Shipments from the Farr Quarry, near Haileybury, continued to be made reg- 
ularly during the year to the Abitibi Power & Paper Company’s Plant at Iroquois 
Falls. 

PEAT 

A short preliminary examination of some of the peat bogs in the vicinity of 
Cochrane along the line of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway, was 
made by Mr. A. Anrep, Peat Expert, for the Dominion Government, in the fall of 
1917. During the summer of 1918, Mr. Anrep made a more detailed survey and 
his notes embodied in the Summary Report of the Geological Survey, 1918, are 
given herewith :— 

“In 191% the Engineers of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
made a topographical survey of the following bogs, under the supervision of Mr. 
Arthur A. Cole, M. E. 


. Maybrooke peat bog. 
Drinkwater pit peat bog. 
. St. John peat bog. 

. Brower peat bog. 

5. Cochrane peat bog. 


Co 2D et 


They also made a survey of the small portion of the Nellie Lake peat bog 
which lies north of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 

Nellie Lake Peat Bog. Situated in the townships of Newmarket, Aurora, 
Calvert, and McCart, Temiskaming district, Ontario, containing a total area of 
2,090 acres with a varying depth of from 4 to 11 feet. The bog is situated about 
one mile west of Nellie Lake station on the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, which traverses its northern corner between the mileages 231 and 232. 

The approximate tonnage available from this bog is 3,050,000 tons of fairly 
well humified peat fuel, containing 25 per cent. of moisture. 

The bog is composed, practically, of sphagnum mosses, slightly intermixed 
with Eriophorum and Carex plants. 

Maybrooke Peat Bog. This bog is situated in the townships of Kerns and 
Darley in Temiskaming district, dare: and is traversed about medially by the 
‘Temiskaming and Niguineen Ontario Railway, between mileages 121 and 123. It 
contains a total area of 1,281 acres with a depth varying from 4 to 10 feet. 

The quality of the peat is, comparatively speaking, poor, but it could be util- 
ized for the manufacture of peat powder, producing approximately, 1,388,000 
tons of peat fuel with 25 per cent of moisture. 

Drinkwater Pit Peat Bog. This bog is situated in the township of Math- 
eson, Temiskaming district, Ontario. It is traversed by the Porcupine branch 
of ie Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway between mileages 13 and 15, 
the railway passing through the centre of the bog. 
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The bog contains a total area of 250 acres with a depth varying from 3 to 12 
feet and would produce approximately a 000 tons containing 25 per cent. of 
moisture. 

The peat in this bog is fairly well humified and by proper treatment could be 
utilized for the manufacture of peat powder. 

St, John Peat Bog. This bog is situated in the township of St. John, Temis- 
kaming district, Ontario, and is traversed through the west corner by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway between mileages 239 and 241. The bog has 
d total area of 2,048 acres with a depth varying from 4 to 8 feet and contains ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 tons of peat fuel with 25 per cent. moisture. 

The peat in the bog is very poorly humified and would hardly be suitable for 
the manufacture of peat fuel. 

Brower Peat Bog. This bog is situated in the townships of Brower and St. 
John, Temiskaming district, Ontario. 

The total area of the bog is, approximately, 2,206 acres, with a depth varying 
from 5 to 8 feet. 

The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway traverses the western corner 
of the bog between mileages 243 and 244. 

The peat in the bog is not very well humified, but, by proper treatment, could 
be utilized for the manufacture of peat powder and would produce approximately 
2,600,000 tons of peat fuel, containing 25 per cent moisture. 

Cochrane Peat Bog. This bog is situated in Lamarche township, Temiskaming 
district, Ontario. The northern section of the bog is traversed by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway between mileages 249 and 251. 

The total area of the bog is, approximately, 870 acres, with a depth varying 
from 5 to 14 feet. The peat is fairly well humified and if properly drained would 
produce a fairly good machine peat fuel, specially in the southern part of the bog. 

This bog will yield, approximately, 1,180,000 tons of peat fuel with 25 per 
cent. of moisture. 

All the above mentioned bogs were examined by the writer and the quality of 
the peat ascertained, and all with the exception of Maybrooke bog were drilled. 


POTTERY AND FIRE CLAYS 


As the Ontario Government has decided to place exploratory field parties in the 
district between Cochrane and Moose Factory, the natural resources of this section 
of country become more interesting. Further notes have been supplied on the 
Pottery and Fire Clays of the Mattagami River by Mr. Joseph Keele, Chief Engineer 
of the Ceramic Division of the Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

In the Summary Report of the Mines Branch for 1917, the chemical analysis 
and physical tests were recorded of certain high grade clays which occur on the 
Mattagami and Missinaibi Rivers. 

During the summer of 1918 Mr. C. M. McCarthy, of Elk Lake, examined and 
sampled the deposits on his property on the Mattagami river located near the 
lower end of the Long Portage. 

The test pits and trenches dug by Mr. McCarthy on the sloping river bank 
revealed several different beds of clay hitherto concealed by the drift from the top 
of the bank. The clay beds are found to a height of 75 feet above the river. A 
seam of lignite a few feet thick lies above the élay and glacial drift lies above this 
to the top of the bank about 125 feet above the water. 
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‘PROPERTIES OF THE CLAYS, 


According to description the clay beds lying below the glacial drift vary in 
thickness from 2 to 25 feet but no accurate measurements were made. Ten samples 
were sent to the Mines Branch laboratories for examination. This is the first time 
that the deposits were sampled in detail. 

The clays are smooth and free from coarse grit with good plasticity and 
working qualities. Only sample No. 10 contained a quantity of coarse quartz 
erains sane had to be separated by washing. The contrast in colour and texture 
of these materials to the ordinary glacial clays of the region is very striking. 

The following table shows the character of the various clays when fonds in 
a commercial stoneware kiln to cone 7. 

A portion of each sample was dipped in Albany slip glaze before firing. The 
glaze was found to be fully matured when the samples were drawn from the kiln. 


Cone 7 1270°C-2318°F 
Spey Raw Burned : 

Sample Colour Colour Percentage of Percentage 
Total Shrinkage Absorption 

1 Pink Buff 16 zr 

2 Pink Cream 15 a 

4 Buff Pink 16 3 

5 Orange Red 13 13 

6 Orange Red 12 . ge aah 

wi Black White g 15 

8 Drab Cream 12 ae & 

10 White White 2 12 

11 Light Grey Cream 13 6 

12 White Crean’. > Ea oa eee ee 10 


USES’ OF UH ESCLAY Ss: 


These clays fall into two groups ; those that are high in iron and those that 
have a low iron content. The iron has an effect on the seatnstes _ particularly in the 
burned state and also on the refractoriness. The first group, however, are fire 
clays with the exception of number,5 which begins to soften at cone 20—1,530°0— 
and is the least refractory-of the group. The others do not begin to Sort until 
the deformation beh of cones 26 and 27—1,650 to 1 670°C_—are reached. 

The samples 7 to 12 are highly Sap is 10 and 12 being No. 1 fire clays 
as they do not deform at cone 33—1,790°C. This is the first record of the occurr- 
ence of No. 1 fire clays in Canada. 

Owing to their variety of character these clays are suitable for the manufac- 
ture of quite a wide range of clay products. Numbers 1, 2 and 4 are vitrified at the 
temperature indicated, but have a very high shrinkage, which would require to be 
corrected by mixtures. These are VEL for the manufacture of stoneware goods 
and sewer pipes or other vitrified products as well as fire brick. Clays ¥ to 11 are 
high grade materials which would be suitable for retorts, crucibles or fire brick 
in the crude state and if washed for the manufacture of aecme or sanitary po 
lain as well as floor and wall tiles. 


AGE OF THE CLAYS, 


As these clays occur in such a remote region and isolated from all ee known 
deposits of a similar kind it is desirable iG compare them with clays which, are 
accessible and which are being used in the clayworking industry. ae 
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These clays lie near the northern margin of the erystalline rocks of the Pre- 
cambrian upland. The rocks exposed in the river bank a short distance north of 
the clays are of Devonian age. A heavy cover of glacial drift lies above the clays. 
The bottom of the clays was not seen. | 

The only other clays so far known in Canada which resemble those on the 
Mattagami river are those which occur in the Musquodoboit valley in Nova Scotia. 
Samples No. 1 and 2 from the Mattagami are similar in all respects to certain 
beds of the Nova Scotia clays which are used in the manufacture of stoneware 
goods in the pottery at St. John, N.B. 

The Nova Scotia clays are similar to the cretaceous clays worked so exten- 
sively on the Atlantic coastal plain in New J ersey for use in many branches of the 
clayworking industry. 

The clays in the Mattagami river are certainly pre-glacial, and may be of 
Cretaceous age. No fossils have yet been found in them. 


CLAYS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


The Clays of Northern Ontario have been investigated by J. Keele, of the 
Ceramic Division of the Mines Branch and the following notes have been taken 
from the Summary Report of the Mines Branch of the Department of Mines for 
the year 1917. 

“The stoneless clays found at or near the surface in Northern Ontario, are 
nearly all composed of sediments deposited in glacial lakes which were formerly of 
large dimensions. Lake Abitibi may be taken as an example of the shrunken rem- 
nant of a once extensive lake of this character. The distribution of the clays are 
governed therefore, by the extent of territory covered by these lakes and the height 
to which the water encroached on the land surface, and to the subsequent drainage 
which extinguished or partly extinguished these lakes and made their sediments 
available as land surface. Considering the land area of northern Ontario as a 
whole, the areas underlain by stoneless clay sediments are very small and widely 
scattered. | 

The stoneless glacial clays in northern Ontario differ fom the marine clays 
in the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Valley in being almost always stratified in thin 
layers and frequently interlaminated with layers or films of silt instead of being 
massive and uniform in texture like the latter. They are similar in regard. to their 
uses, being low grade, easily fusible clays, suitable only for the manufacture of 
common brick and field drain tile, and not for vitrified wares. 


CLAYS ALONG THE TEMISKAMING AND NORTHERN ‘ONTARIO 
RAILWAY LINE. 


The rugged region, between North Bay and North Cobalt, traversed by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, appears to be absolutely devoid of 
clay of any description, even boulder clay. The unconsolidated surface materials 
are sandy gravel, and boulder drift. At North Cobalt stratified glacial clays begin 
and continue in an almost unbroken stretch to Mindoka station, a distance of 50 
miles. Between Mindoka and Bourkes stations the railway traverses the upland con- 
taining the watershed between’ the Hudson Bay and Ottawa waters, in which clays 
are absent or confined to the bottom of the narrow valleys, between steep rock 
ridges. Between Bourkes and Porquis, a distance of 40 miles, there are extensive 
patches. of lands underlain by lake clays. Between Porquis and Cochrane there 
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are no clays, the superficial deposits being either sand or gravel. Samples collected 
at the following points will serve to illustrate the character of these materials in 
general. 

HAILEYBURY: A visit was made to the brick plant at this point in the summer 
of 1915 when the plant was in full operation. The clay bank, which is about 30 
feet high, consists of alternating clay and silt layers; the clay ‘layers are brown in 
colour and one-half inch to one inch thick, and the silt layers vary from half an 
inch, to mere films, the silt bands are ash-coloured, and are wider toward the top 
of the bank. Numerous concretions of hard lhmy clay occur in the upper 6 feet, 
but below this the clay is free from them. ‘The lime content of this deposit is 
rather large, the silt layers being very hmy. The bank is weathered to a brownish’ 
colour to a depth of 10 to 12 feet below the surface, but beneath the weathered 
zone the colour is dark grey. The sample taken for testing included an average 
of 20 feet from the surface, the results of the test being given in the table. 

In working the clay for brickmaking, about 25 per cent. of rock tailings 
from the mines at Cobalt is added instead of sand. This mixture is passed through 
two pug mills, with a pair of rolls set between, and sent to a soft-mud machine 
for moulding. A stiff-mud machine was formerly used, but was found to be 
unsuitable as too much loss occurred from cracked brick made by the process. 
It is found that the best results are obtained by moulding the clay as wet as 
possible in the soft-mud machine; but even then a considerable number of checked 
brick occur in every burning. The loss from checking could probably be still 
further reduced by the addition of a small amount of common salt to the wet 
clay. The bricks after moulding are sent to a dryer heated with steam pipes, 
and some of the checking appears to occur here, especially in the lower part of 
the dryer cars nearest the steam pipes. 

The burning is done in up-draft scove kilns, two of which are supplied 
with permanent side walls, the fuel. used being wood. ‘There is some loss in the 
fire arches from cracked and slagged brick, and others show fire checks above 
the arches. The best brick are hard, and ring when struck together, the color 
is a good red, which is mostly imparted by the coating of moulding sand as 
the ets is somewhat pale or salmon color. The Court House, Armouries, and 
Central Methodist Church, in Haileybury are built of these brick, the latter being 
a specially good example of brickwork. 

The use of Cobalt tailings for mixing with the clay should be noted. This 
is a crushed diabase and slate conglomerate and is the refuse from the mills 
of the mines around Cobalt. This material stands a little more heat than the 
clay without fusing, but it undergoes incipient vitrification along with the clay 
at the temperature of burning the brick, consequently it is sintered in the body 
and becomes part of it. An ordinary sand which is mostly composed of quartz 
grains is inert at this temperature and consequently if much is used becomes 
a source of weakness, and makes the burned brick punky. It would be useless 
to add it even in small quantities to a silty clay such as the above. Rock tailings 
of different grades of fineness can be obtained from the waste piles at the mines. 
The finest of all remains suspended in water for some time without settling. 
Experiments made with this material proved that it could be used as a dark 
brown glaze such as that produced by the Albany slip clay which is used so — 
much for glazing stoneware goods. It matures between cone 7 and 9, and is a 
richer color than the Albany slip. 

Hastie: According to borings made for water at the railway station at 
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Heaslip, the depth of clay in the clay plain at this point was 110 feet. In some 
places low ridges of rock or boulder clay protrude through this plain, so that 
the depth to which stoneless clay extends in the district is very variable. There 
appears, however, to be an abundance of stratified stoneless clay available at many 
points. The sample for testing was taken on the bank of a creek alongside the 
wagon road, opposite 133-mile post on the railway, about 114 miles south of 
Heaslip station. The clay here is brownish on top, grading to yellow to blue-grey 
below. It is well stratified, and contains films of silt between the clay layers. 
An average sample of 15 feet in thickness from the surface downward, a separate 
sample including only the bottom blue clay, and a small sample of the top brown 
clay, were taken at this point. 

The clay at Heaslip does not contain such a large proportion of silt as that 
at Haileybury, it is consequently rather more plastic, and has the same drying 
shrinkage. Its drying qualities are not good, so that it must be dried slowly 
to avoid cracking. The working qualities of the average sample (No. 345) are 
fair, so that it can probably be used for making field drain tile except in the 
larger sizes. It burns to light red porous, but strong body at the lower tempera- 
tures, but turns lighter if burned higher. This clay would be suitable for making 
common brick, preferably by the soft-mud process. A moulding sand which burns 
to a good red color should be selected, as the body color is not good. About 25 
per cent. of sand should be added to this clay to improve the drying qualities 
and lower the shrinkages. 

The bottom clay No. 346a is more silty than the average sample, consequently 
its working qualities are not so good, and it carries a higher percentage of lime. 
The higher-content of lime causes it to burn to a buff color and a more porous 
body. This-material would make good buff building brick if used alone. It 
would not need the addition of sand as the shrinkages are low. 

The top clay to a depth of about 2 feet below the surface is the most plastic 
and best portion of the deposit. It has good working qualities, burns to a strong 
red color, and good dense hard body. 

A layer of ash-colored silt overlies the surface clay in the vicinity of Heaslip. 
It varies in thickness from a thin veneer to nearly 3 feet thick, and grades into 
a fine-grained sand or sandy loam in places. This material has a low plasticity, 
and can be moulded by hand. It burns to a pale red, very porous body, at low 
temperature, and in this form can be used for scouring purposes like bath brick. 
It gives better results as a polisher than most of the commercial bath brick on 
the market. 

MarueEson: The village of Matheson and the immediate vicinity is underlain 
by stratified stoneless clay. Records of borings of two wells near the railway 
station showed 60 feet of clay, another showed 46 feet, and a fourth only 16 feet. 
Bed-rock crops out under the clay in the bank of Black River, in the village. 

The clay rises in terraces to a height of 60 feet above the railway track a 
short distance south of the village. This clay is generally brownish is color in 
the upper portion, but is bluish-grey below the weathered zone, and appears to 
be absolutely free from pebbles, concretions, or coarse grit. There is a layer 
of light grey silt scarcely a foot thick on the surface. 

The sample of clay for testing was taken about a quarter of a mile east of 
the station, near the railway line, in a depression, where about 8 or 9 feet in 
depth were exposed. This clay, Lab. No. 344, when mixed with water to the 
proper consistency, has good working qualities, being very smooth and _ plastic. 
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Its drying qualities are not good, so that it must be dried slowly after moulding 
to avoid cracking, and there is also too much shrinkage in drying. 

The clay burns to a salmon-colored porous body at. the lower temperatures, 
but owing to its high lime content turns to buff when fully fired. 

The addition of 25 per cent. of sand improves the drying qualities and reduces 
the drying shrinkage by 2 per cent. With this amount of sand a very fair buff 
building brick can be produced, and it could also be used for making field drain 
tile. There is a certain amount of sand available in the high ridge near the village, 
but as the ridge carries a good deal of coarse and fine gravel mixed with the sand, 
it can only be obtained by screening. 

The rock tailings from the mines at Porcupine added to this clay would 
make a better material for the purpose than sand, but the distance to the mines 
is too great to make this economically possible. 

Porauis Junction: About half a mile south of the station, at Porquis 
Junction the railway cutting exposes a section consisting of 5 feet of brownish 
weathered and crumbling clay, underlain by 6 feet of banded brown and grey 
clay, with silt films, below which is 2 feet of dark grey stratified clay, the whole 
being free from stones or concretions. This clay is similar to the deposit at Matheson 
in its qualities, having the defective drying qualities and high shrinkages which 
are characteristic of most of this area. A fairly good common brick, however, 
could be made from it by the soft-mud process, using about one part sand to 
three parts clay. The colors obtained are salmon to buff, depending on the heat 
of burning. Sand for mixing is not available in the vicinity of the deposit but 
can be obtained about a mile or so to the north. 

Timmins: A sample of clay from this vicinity was shipped to the laboratory 
for examinations, accompanied by a sample of sand. The clay was similar to that 
described from Porquis Junction, except that the sample appeared to be taken 
only from the upper weathered portion, and consequently, was rather more plastic 
and sticky when wet than if some of the bottom silty clay had been included. 

Mixtures were made of three parts clay to one of sand, and two parts clay 
to one of sand. Both mixtures worked fairly well in the machine, the hollow 
tile coming perfect through a die without lubrication. The brick tore a little 
at the corners when passing out of the die. 

In the drying tests the bricks made of three to one mixture cracked in the 
dryers at 120 degrees Fahr. Bricks kept at room temperature indoors for 2 days, 
and then exposed to wind and sun, were found to be checked shortly after exposing. 

The samples of 4-inch drain tile and brick made by hand from the same 
mixture did not crack under the above conditions of drying. 

Bricks made by hand from a mixture of two parts clay to one part sand, 
set to dry outdoors exposed to sun and wind, immediately after moulding cracked 
inside of one hour. When protected from the sun, but exposed to the wind, 
cracking ensued within two hours after exposure. 

Samples of soft-mud hand made brick, of three to one mixture, kept con- 
tinually indoors at room temperature, dried in 7 days, and stiff-mud brick made 
on the machine required 9 days to dry. 

The drying qualities of this clay are decidedly poor, and much care and 
patience would have to be exercised at this stage of the manufacture in order 
to avoid excessive losses. A clay of this type is known as a tender clay by brick- 
makers, and the deposits at South Porcupine, Porquis and Matheson have the 
same defect. 
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The sand which was sent with this clay was rather fine-grained, 85 per cent. 
of it passing through the 100-mesh screen. It is suitable for a moulding sand 
for use‘in making soft-mud brick, but a coarser grade of sand would be more 
suitable for mixing. The coarse rock tailings from the gold mines in this district 
would give better results than sand, especially in the quality of the burned ware. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY 


CocHraNe To Huarsr: The region traversed by this railway is a slightly 
undulating boulder clay plain, still covered with much forest and swamp growth. 
Occasional shallow cuttings along the line show the generally stony character of 
the clay which unfits it for the most part for purposes of brick and tile making. 
The principal areas of stoneless clay appear to occur in the depressions through 
which the larger streams of the region flow. At many other points the surface clay 
contains so few pebbles or stones that they may he used for brickmaking, although 
the deposits are not deep as a rule and pebbles are invariably encountered at 
depth. Such clays may not be more than 1 to 3 feet deep. In-this respect the 
deposits are of a similar character to those found in south-western Ontario, par- 
ticularly in Essex county, where the clay worked for brick and tile is a surface 
layer of only 18 inches, lying upon stony clay. Most of the clays found in these 
stoneless patches contain a high percentage of lime and are buff burning, showing 
that the leaching processes of weathering which in time remove the excess of lime 
did not penetrate very deeply in this region. Some of these clays found in Brower 
and Lamarche Townships will make as good buff stock brick and drain tile as 
any produced in the older parts of the Province. 


FIRECLAYS ON MISSINAIBI AND MATTAGAMI RIVERS 


MissinarB1 River: The occurrence of deposits of fire and pottery clays on 
the Missinaibi River in Northern Ontario, have long been known, and were 
deseribed by J. M. Bell in the annual report of the Ontario Bureau of Mines for 
1904. These deposits outcrop on the bank, about 8 miles above the mouth of 
the Wabiskagami river, and are also exposed on the banks of the latter river. 
According to borings made by the holder of the property in 1913, the greatest 
thickness of clay was said to be 74 feet, measured from the river level to the top 
of highest portion of the bank where clay was found. The deposit consists of beds 
of white, pink, buff, and grey plastic clays, with sandy clay, or white sand layers. 

A sample of this clay was secured from Mr. W. Tees Curran, of Montreal— 
one of the owners of the deposit. This sample, Lab. No. 620, was of the light 
grey or white beds, with a few pieces showing pink color. In a washing test, 70 
per cent. passes through a 200-mesh screen, the material coarser than this being 
little worn and angular quartz grains. The dry clay requires 2% per cent. of 
water to bring it to the best working consistency for moulding. The plasticity 
and working qualities are good, and the shrinkage on drying is about 5 per cent. 

This clay burns white up to cone 3, but when burned to cone 9, (1,310 deg. C.) 
the color darkens, but the body is still porous. The softening point is about 28 
(1,690 deg. C.) which classes it as a fireclay. The chemical analyses of this clay 
shows it to contain iron and titanium in appreciable amounts, which are respon- 
sible for the darker color of the clay at high temperatures, which unfits it for 
use in white pottery ware, but there are probably some beds of white clay in the 
deposit free from this defect. The buff and pink clays contain still more iron 
and are not refractory enough to be classed as fireclay. 
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A mixture of the clays could probably be used for making pottery of the 
stone-ware type. 

Marracami: Fireclay was first discovered on the Mattagami river during the 
summer of 1917, by C. M. McCarthy, of Elk Lake, who reports the occurrence 
in the river banks, a short distance below the foot of the long portage; and sent 
a saniple to the Mines Branch Laboratory for examination. This clay, Lab. No. 
618, is nearly white in color when dry. When washed and passed through a 
200-mesh sereen, only 10 per cent. remains behind, composed of small quartz 
erains. It requires 23 per cent. of water to bring it to the best wet condition 
for moulding, and is then very plastic and smooth, with excellent working qualities. 
It dries readily with a drying shrinkage of 6 per cent. The clay burns white up 
to cone 3, but some dark specks show in the body when burned to cone 9. At 
the latter temperature it is still porous, the absorption being 9 per cent. This 
clay is still intact when raised to the softening temperature of cone 31 (1,750 
deg. C.) in a carbon resistance electric kiln, and softens at cone 33, so that it is 
a number one fireclay. 

When submitted to a washing and settling process, about 75 per cent. of fine 
pottery clay can be obtained from the crude material. The washed clay was dried 
and made up into a standard porcelain body of the following proportions: 


Washed Mattagami clay .........00- sees ee eee rece scenes 50 per cent. 
Ground’ feldspar 5.3 ve oes esas ewe be 6 ee tye rie er aes oem oe 20 x 
Groutid “Qu arte os Vari cece we mie oe oie ep iteyecias mateae nee nats 30 * 


This mixture was made into a slip, and cast in the form of small cups. 
These were biscuited in a commercial china kiln at cone 10, then glazed and 
re-fired at cone 4. The pieces turned out had a beautiful ivory tone, but as the 
china trade demands whiteness, the clay would require the addition of a little 
cobalt stain in order to meet the requirements of that industry. 

This clay would probably be suitable for the manufacture of crucibles used 
in the metal melting processes. The following analyses shows the chemical com- 
position of these clays: 


; iB Lie 

TE hice: Mea mR rd Seely Aopen pray Stace. te = Ses ee ee tage ok 58 .90 Fa kU 

A Tati a el OA era eo a ee ele ce 26.63 31.92 
Ferric Oxide. oo. 2. Satie estas hid eee aes we ee eee 1.40 1.52 
TtANIC: OXLGC. 6 aa! «- <esgeviecgha ee sean a ee nin, eee areata 1.25 Not determined 
Tiaime® ced ee ae OE ee tn ake, ene rare Onc 0.51 
Magnesia: 0 o.iwes 28 nee eran ees ee 0.16 Trace 
Manganese, i:22 Atle cole saleaiee Sey tie ee honing ee wees 0.01 Not determined 
Potash cS « eiclars Gace ak aia aes eee ae, ng ae eee ee Ovox 0.28 
ae sen S o texw RR MERE Ey aria) oe wt gon et a cre eee ae 0.42 0.54 
Wiater! 2 quieres ee ee bee Ae th ee ee ee 10.30 12.235 


99.94 100.22 


I. Missinaibi clay No. 620. Analysis by M. F. Connor, Mines Branch. 
II. Mattagami clay, No. 618. Analysis by W. K. MeNeill, Ontario Bureau of Mines. 


High grade clays of this description have not been found so far in any other 
place in Ontario, although they have been diligently sought for. It is unfortunate 
that the above deposits are located in such a remote region, without transportation 
facilities. and 50 miles from the nearest point on the National Transcontinental 
Railway. It is possible that in further prospecting other valuable deposits of this 
kind may be found nearer the railway line. 


- 
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FREIGHT RATEs. 


Effective January Ist, 1919. 


Silver or Gold Ore, in straight carloads, minimum 60,000 lbs. per car, subject 
to the following conditions and release when destined to Canadian points only. 


. 


B C D 
When valu- When valu- 
To North Bay When valu- ation is $50.00; ation is over © When valu- 
from ation is under andnotover $100.00 and ation is $500.00 
$50.00 per | $100.00 per | under $500.00 and over per 
net ton. net ton. | per net ton. net ton. 
Rates in cents per 100 pounds. 
Copalieca. med DET Rea Os Ce , 
INGE CODA ovo cee os Secs oe oe ee 172 20 25% 33 
PID IES DUTY es tne. rete oe ee i\ 
IVOWVEEDSKCATO . #5, so. ¥ede setee's » ; 173 20 273 343 
PUKE See oC ost, ate og ate 20 23 30 37% 
POL CUDIN OR aa Wise ns ca te oe oe Aa 253 29 374 47% 
POU LOrCUupIne: =. (asset ooenk 
PCUMIACnerar ste ae oo eo ee ee : 254 29 39 49 
PERU een ce it seen eee 
BSWVOS GLIA Vitae eet Soars tre tice ess 22 242 30 374 
BGS tO UTEOKs io mant ct ka cee <a 20 2 30 372 


Stlver or Gold Ore, in straight carloads, minimum 60,000 Ibs., subject to the 
following conditions and release when destined to points outside Canada. 


A | B C | D 


| When valu- When valu- ! 
To North Bay When valu- | ation is $50.00 lation is $100.00 When valu- 
from ation isunder | and under and under ation is $500.00 
$50.00 per | $100.00 per $500.00 per = and over per 
net ton. | net ton. net ton. net ton. 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


OD ALE eae areal coy visti Reba aie hes oe 1 | 
Och COURT Suse oe een 173 | 22 29 36 
Hailev bury nee. aes es s | 
ING wmlinkeard oon + oo hac See char 174 oo 30 374 
TUDE AKC e fesah « Sede ae 19 242 32 40 
a Gr ereetiay ois tw the Cote Siem orc 

Obie OTCUDING t-aaia. : creo «ils oe ‘ ' 50 : 1 
Schumacher ...<. ses o% c= Le aaa 22 | 29 38 41% 
Tininiitiae: sees oe AES a Tae aah 
Swastikdisve so: Cetin. whe ee 2 19 | 244 32 40 


Boston Creek. . J), <.; Re ee Mee 19 242 32 40 


Note.—Agent must waybill shipments at the highest rate (Column D.). On presentation 
of paid expense bill and signed assay certificate from the smelter showing the value of the 
ore to be less than $500.00 per net ton, charges will be adjusted in accordance with the 
valuation to the rates herein authorized, the smelter returns to the mine or owner, before 
deducting transportation charges, will be the value used in determining the freight charges 
under the provisions of the tariff. 

The rates fixed by this tariff are made in consideration of the shipper giving an under- 
taking and guaranty to the Railway that in case of any loss or damage to the ore, the Railway 
shall not be held responsible for an amount exceeding the actual value of the ore lost or 
damaged, which value, however, shall not exceed in any case the sum of $500.00 per net ton. 


“a 
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Silver or Gold Ore, in straight carloads, minimum 60,000 lbs. 


No. 48 


North Bay to A 5. C i: 
MaAPri0las. 265 tee oes ud it eh ee 23 254 33 | 42 
Thorold..... Soha ae Contac aeeiieas tere aiete 22 244 32 40 
WellanGiec ss. .c<s0 On nelutecune nt Sie harman a3) 25% 33 42 
STIS PEUSIONCDOLICGE.. . -scen ecte ec ate eee are 19 224 293 Hi 
DenVerie cei ee ce a4 ih ed ee 564 ‘65 TIS ON 

Cte 

Suspension Bridge Vahie up ‘toDc. per lb-c.... es 20 
0 Value. 5e,.t0,40c¢. per: lb... sas 24.5 
Perth Amboy and Value 40c. to $1.00 per Ib...... 34 


Newark 


Value over $1.00 per Ib........ 44, 
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